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Editorial Notes and Comments 








IN THE CATHOLIC SCHEME OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Any program of Catholic education that does not make 
the pupil and student intelligent about, truly appreciative 
of and earnest in the pursuit of God’s grace is not worthy 
of its purpose. Just what are the habits and attitudes of our 
students, as manifested by their use of the sacraments and 
prayer during the past summer vacation? As teachers, have 
we guided learning in such a way that our students are ava- 
ricious to nourish themselves through the various channels 
of grace? Is it possible that in interpreting moral situations 
and the way of the Commandments in general that we have 
failed to help our boys and girls to see a very definite con- 
nection between the sacraments and prayer and the Christ- 
ian’s observance of the Commandments? Recognition of 
this principle of associating grace and conduct is shown very 
nicely in the Crusade for Social Justice. Its program, that 
calls for the individual to inform himself on social justice 
and to practice it in his daily life, is highly commendable. 
There is another factor in the Crusade, however, that re- 
quires the member to pray for the spread of social justice. 
These three requisites of the League—to inform oneself, to 
act and to pray—are pedagogically inspiring. To teachers, 
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the goals—knowledge, action and prayer, or more perfectly 
stated—prayer, knowledge and action, are processes and 
objectives at the same time, that the school should utilize 
in the development of religious character. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Without doubt particular schools and school systems 
during this coming year will give serious thought to the 
preparation of, or experimentation with new courses of study. 
The following questions may be of assistance to the teacher 
thus participating: (1) Are the objectives for every grade 
or year stated specifically? (2) Is the course subdivided 
into units of work? (3) Is there a careful explanation of 
what is meant by a unit of work? (4) Does the course 
avoid the recommendation of one particular text? (5) Have 
suggestions been made about classroom equipment and other 
learning materials? (6) Is the course accompanied by infor- 
mal descriptions or is it presented in what Harap describes 
as a vague outline style? (7) Does the course include tests 
of such a nature that they are based on the objectives of the 
course and will produce, as near as possible, life-like re- 
sponses? (8) To what extent is provision made for individ- 
ual differences? (9) In what way is the course activity- 
centered? (10) How is the teacher given opportunity to 
take part in the continuous revision of the course? 


OUR GRADUATES IN THE LABOR OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE VOCATIONS 


Would the World War have taken place, would the eco- 
nomic upheavals of the past three years have occurred, 
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would scandals in government be as frequent, and would 
overt crime be as common if the graduates of Catholic insti- 
tutions understood and appreciated the fact that man has 
responsibilities to God, not only on Sundays and in his home, 
but equally as well in the labor of his respective vocation? 
What are our schools going to do this year about interpret- 
ing Christian principles of conduct in terms of man’s voca- 
tional life? In June, 1934 will we be able to say that our 
particular institution has done all in its power to make youth 
intelligent about the application of the principles of social 
justice to each of the major fields of occupation? Can we 
say that we have fulfilled our responsibility as religious edu- 
cators if we are unable to answer this question affirmatively ? 
Social justice is required of all men and should, therefore, 
be provided for in the curriculum by units of study that are 
required of all. Courses that are elective are not the appro- 
priate channels through which students should receive this 
vitally important phase of religious and moral instruction. 


A BY-PRODUCT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


It is the wise teacher who helps students to understand 
and appreciate the fact that they do not go to Mass to hear 
an eloquent speaker and that, in every sermon, no matter 
how poorly given, they can find some thought which, with 
God’s grace, may be of particular instruction and blessing to 
them. It should be part of our program as teachers to help 
pupils develop this attitude, to discover the personal appli- 
cation of an instruction, rather than engage in critical eval- 
uation of the speaker’s oratorical style. One can hardly 
expect the individual to profit by each Sunday’s instruction, 
if his attitude is one of judgment. Throughout life Catholics 
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listen to sermons. These instructions are of value only in as 
much as they develop motivation for religious living. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the school give specific instruction 
in utilizing this source of help, at the same time, doing every- 
thing in its power to advocate instructions and sermons that 
are adapted to the needs of the congregation and of such a 
length, style and content that they will stimulate man to 
greater earnestness in Christian living. 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEACHER OF DOGMA 


The Catholic press gave considerable attention late last 
Spring to the scheme of the International Catholic Truth 
Society to refute misrepresentations of Catholic dogma and 
history in the secular press of the country. We believe that 
our senior high school and college teachers would do a very 
fine piece of practical teaching if they would develop in their 
students a critical attitude towards the treatment of things 
Catholic in the secular press. The boy or girl who has the 
privilege of attending a Catholic high school or college 
should be alert to misrepresentations. We would suggest 
that our teachers guide their students in cooperating with 
the International Catholic Truth Society. Many benefits 
would follow such an undertaking. Not only will our stu- 
dents become conscious of a responsibility to help the mis- 
informed become intelligent about the Catholic Religion, 
but, at the same time, they will acquire an added motivation 
for their classroom assignments as well as practical experi- 
ence in applying the study of doctrine. 
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THE APOLOGETICS CONTEST SPONSORED BY 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 


It was with genuine pleasure that we attended the First 
Annual Illinois Catholic Speaking Contest on Apologetics. 
From the standpoint of educational accomplishment we 
were delighted with the ability of fourth year high school 
students to talk intelligently and without notes on the differ- 
ent topics selected. Speaking contests of this type, with 
their preliminary and sectional meetings, should offer train- 
ing to a large group of boys and girls in a comparatively 
detailed study of doctrinal topics. If a school’s preparation 
for participation in the contest is correctly made, all mem- 
bers of the class will have an incentive as well as the re- 
quirement, to study, prepare and organize content bearing 
on the defense of some phase of Christian religion. Using 
reference content, understanding, organizing, and present- 
ing a subject orally are valuable learning experiences, and 
their value will be enhanced in as much as as many students 
as possible participate in the preparation and are given an 
opportunity to work independently, with only a minimum of 
supervision from the instructor. 

Since an apologetics contest may be conducted in any city 
or state we can see an additional advantage accompanying 
it when schools send large numbers of boys and girls to the 
sectional meetings. We deplore the large number of mixed 
marriages in our country; inter-scholastic activities offer one 
avenue through which Catholic boys and girls may get to 
know each other. Too few of them have sufficient oppor- 
tunity. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR OUR ADVERTISERS 


The purpose of the present editorial is to express publicly 
our gratitude to those who have advertised in this review 
during the past two years. Our readers can enhance the 
value of this acknowledgment by giving particular considera- 
tion to the goods of those houses who have used our pages 
ior advertising. THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
is working under grave financial handicaps. An increase in 
advertisers would modify this condition. We are, therefore, 
calling upon our readers to help us convince publishers and 
others who carry materials for Catholic school consumption 
that subscribers to this JouRNAL want to be reminded of 
their goods. We would go even further and ask our readers, 
in the case of two houses, each carrying texts, etc., of com- 
parable merit, to favor those companies that have used the 
JOURNAL OF RELicIous INSTRUCTION as an advertising me- 
dium. Read the advertisements in the JOURNAL, in its back 
numbers and in its coming issues. Are you familiar with 
those houses that have placed advertisements in our pages? 
We hope you will not forget them. 


THE JOURNAL, OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourNAL oF ReELicious INstrucrion will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JourNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JouRNAt has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. Tue 
JouRNAL has published the opinions of individuals and their various 
teaching plans. THE JouRNAL does not always agree with the positions 
presented or the teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, 
that the pages of this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers 
of Religion may express different opinions and plans, offering them to 
readers for criticism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our 
readers to accept all articles in this spirit, looking upon the editorials 
alone as manifesting the pedagogical position of this magazine. 











HEALTH, MORALS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN M. WOLFE 
Bureau of Education 
Dubuque 


The thought that will pervade this discussion is that there 
is a relationship between health, morals, and religion, not 
from the materialistic standpoint but from a distinctly re- 
ligious and spiritual one. There is ample evidence that, all 
things being equal, one set of conditions offers the ground- 
work for the other, not in the sense that one causes the other 
in all instances, but that morals are best developed where 
health conditions are favorable, and that religious ideals 
and life flourish more generously, where moral conditions 
offer a constructive basis. 


While disease, sin, and irreligion are distinct phases of 
life, at the same time, they condition the same life in which 
they are associated, and in such circumstances there are rela- 
tions that have established or soon will establish themselves. 
They represent ailments that can afflict the life of the same 
individuals on the three great levels of life,—physical, moral, 
and spiritual, or in the relationships with self, with others, 
and with God. 


The aim of the discussion is to delineate some phases of 
these relationships to the end that the religious nature and 
life of the child may be wisely and effectively cultivated. 
The end should be a more judicious search after health and 
happiness. This seems to be the generic motive in life, al- 
though some of a materialistic turn designate human beings 
as searchers after wealth, health, and happiness. Whatever 
the merits of the first, it is the last that ultimately gives 
value to the others, because as Ruskin correctly stated: 
“There is no wealth but life,” and the ultimate activity of 
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life is happiness. The last in the Catholic concept is some- 
thing well defined and very definite. 


To the Catholic mind happiness is both of the natural 
and supernatural order. There is the possibility of such 
natural use of the faculties in the observance of the natural 
law, that natural felicity might result. In the present dispen- 
sations of grace, man does not reach his real felicity in the 
way and order in which God intends except in supernatural 
happiness. These are not in conflict, however, as the observ- 
ance of the natural law is a preparation for the order of 
grace and supernatural happiness. 


This is not to mean that through the pursuit of natural 
happiness man merits a title to or grant of supernatural 
happiness, which is the result of God’s indwelling through 
grace. God’s gift is gratuitous and comes from His infinite 
mercy and love. Every movement of man towards the real- 
ization of supernatural happiness is begun by God in the 
stirrings of actual grace in the soul of the creature, and is 
established in a definitive state of communion of life and 
love with God through sanctifying grace. 


At the same time, man is not like a lifeless thing under 
the action and influence of grace. Man is a living agent 
with moral and religious faculties, which original sin weak- 
ened indeed in their operations, but did not impair in basic 
substance. Grace gives these faculties operativeness to right 
ends which, in the present order, are supernatural. By grace 
the faculties attain that freedom from sin which directed 
their course towards perdition and are energized to seek 
and attain love and life in the truth, beauty, and goodness 
of God. Grace sanctifies the soul by giving a new life and 
new attitudes towards God and destiny. This is the life of 
Christ in the soul, so that Christ lives in every one of God’s 
creatures that is born into the relationship of sons of God. 


The right use of natural reason is a preparation to grace 
and revelation. Natural righteousness is consequently a 
preparatory step to righteousness that is the fruit of grace. 
Through that grace union of the soul through Christ with 
God is attained, but only after the necessary restraints have 
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been brought to bear on the unruly impulses and passions 
which continuously tend to dissuade reason from the right 
course in favor of their own prejudices. “The Kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence and the violent bear it away.” 


In the long trials of life, happiness is attained through 
righteousness, because it brings that inner harmony and 
peace which are the source of lasting happiness. When the 
different levels of life make such adjustments as bring har- 
mony into the whole life and its varied relationships, then 
life is within reach of the sources of true happiness. Har- 
mony in all relationships is of course intended for harmony 
in the highest and the ultimate relationship with God, but 
in developing these God allows nature to use its levels and 
laws, as He does not do by miraculous intervention what 
natural laws can do, except for very special reasons and 
purposes. 


Health in its bearing upon happiness is a matter of har- 
monies and adjustments, but in no sense are adjustments 
on the lower level intended for health on that level alone, 
but as contributory to health of the whole creature in his 
harmonious adjustments to his relationships with God. Man’s 
adjustments to the relationships that determine the end and 
destiny of life after all are the controls and directors of all 
other adjustments. When we think of purposiveness in 
physical, emotional, mental, moral, spiritual and religious 
adjustments, we must look for all of them in the highest 
adjustments that the creature can make, and those are in 
his proper attitude towards service of and attainments in 
his relationships with God. 


Health adjustments must find the worthwhileness of all 
and the integrating forces in the highest demands of ade- 
quate relationship with God. Whilst illness may be due to 
some impairment or mal-functioning in a certain part or 
even parts, yet health is more and more regarded as a con- 
dition of the whole physical being, and in fact of the whole 
personality, and if human personality is not properly and 
healthily adjusted and in right harmony with destiny, eter- 
nity and God, it can be regarded as wholly healthy; the 
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right adjustments of the creature’s whole being towards 
God determines everything else. Not only is the whole 
greater than the sum of the parts, but the whole determines 
the nature and gives the aim and purpose of existence to the 
parts. In health, adjustments are all important, and rela- 
tionships determine adjustments. 


Health as adjustment is consequently very inclusive and, 
like happiness, it is likely to be consciously or unconsciously, 
directly or indirectly, the object of universal search. Until 
recent times, health and sickness, happiness and despair, 
faith and negativism were regarded as distinct and not as 
disabilities of the same personality and were generally very 
much associated in their interactions. Man’s attitudes to- 
wards his destiny were not regarded as determinants of his 
attitudes towards himself and his surroundings. Health on 
the physical basis does result from the care which is given 
to physical nature, either as a result of one’s thinking re- 
garding the purposes of physical nature,—its urges, im- 
pulses, passions, and appetites, in the larger bearing on emo- 
tional, mental, moral, spiritual, and religious purposes in 
life. 


Every activity, every thought, every appreciation, every 
purpose in life has something of health in its foundation. 
Now we cannot say that, in this aspect, the foundation of 
the pyramid is the real foundation and not the apex. In 
one sense, physical nature may be the source of health, and 
in another, spiritual and religious nature. The source within 
of health may be physica! nature, and the source without, 
man’s spiritual and religious attitudes and beliefs and the 
forces, factors, and agencies in life that determine and direct 
these. 


The natural and the cultural endowments interact and 
have always interacted so closely, and also exist in such 
intimate relationships, that it is not always easy to make 
specific and accurate attributions to one, without some rec- 
ognition of the other. The cultural aspects involve the sur- 
roundings, and especially the society in which one moves 
with the norms that regulate its practices and beliefs; one 
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can be just as unhealthy in his cultural as he is in the natur- 
ally inherited endowments. 


In the adequate approach to the problem of health, one 
must consider the highest factors in the cultural nature as 
well as in the physical. Religion is thus all important be- 
cause it determines not only the place and influence of the 
cultural but also of the physical in life,—not only in the life 
of the individual, but in the individual life as related to all 
life and its ultimate purposes. 


There are interactions between the soul and the body, 
and functionally the body can impair the activities of the 
soul or lend itself as the instrument to high achievement. 
On the other hand, estranged spiritual outlooks, attitudes, 
and beliefs can lead spirit and thought to disregard or to 
frustrate the real ends and purposes for which physical na- 
ture was given to the rational creature. That health on one 
level reacts on the health of another level is too apparent to 
be even doubted, though it may be a very intricate process, 
if not an impossible one in which to trace the relationship, 
even in general. 


When there is fatigue, lethargy or inactivity in the crea- 
ture his physical nature is soon and easily found to be im- 
paired or mal-adjusted. When he reacts with disgust towards 
what is generally wholesome in his surrounding, his state is 
diagnosed as emotionally unstable or diseased. When he is 
slow to discern persons, friends, and the demands of an 
acceptable life situation, he is accepted as being mentally 
retarded, defective or diseased. Untruthfulness, dishonesty, 
lack of integrity are essayed as symptoms of an immoral 
nature. When he is slow to respond to rhythmic movements 
and with appreciation of harmonious sound, he is character- 
ized as being lacking in aesthetic sense. A listless, closed-up 
attitude, when high moral values that should characterize 
the conduct of men are being delineated, is analyzed as a 
tendency to materialism and a flight from the high spiritual 
values in life. God, His revelations, and the ministries of 
the Church may create a nausea or even cynicism, and the 
unfortunate one affected is diagnosed as wanting in godli- 
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ness, if not opposed to God and religious institutions and 
personages. 


This trend may work up from one level and down from 
the other, but when the condition has become prevalent it 
is difficult to essay the source and its origin. Those who care 
for the growth and development of children may have a keen 
insight into the natural laws, whose observance results in a 
healthy physical condition and a wholesome functioning of 
bodily organs, though, at the same time, their own condition 
may be weakening or breaking, because of false moral esti- 
mates and practices and wrong purposing in the manage- 
ment of the young. The mind may lack the necessary mental 
power and keen discretion to isolate and scrutinize objec- 
tively some physical laws in their bearing on moral, spiritual, 
and religious opinions and prejudices and, consequently, 
fail ultimately and dismally in giving youthful life the right 
direction on the higher levels. 


Physical health in this circumstance would lay a good 
foundation for health on other levels, but the unhealthy 
attitudes on and towards life on the other and higher levels 
may be the fatal source of not only irreligion, materialism, 
but also of immorality and emotional despair. In this as 
in everything else the natural revelation of God must be 
supplemented by His supernatural revelation, in the sense 
that life cannot be fully understood in any sense without 
Christ. History gives ample evidence of this. Jesus was 
not only religiously, spiritually and morally sane, but He 
was also physically the soundest of men. Every deviation 
from the truth of His Gospel has not only brought religious 
despair, moral defeat, but also physical ruin. He was the 
pattern of the whole flock not in one phase only, but in every 
aspect and level of life and living. 


There is no adequate or sufficient reason for anything 
except in His wisdom and goodness and the glorification of 
His Father. He is not only the answer to the searching 
questions on pain and sorrow, but also to every search for 
health and happiness. The attitude of Jesus towards disease 
was made clear in every contact with sickness in human 
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nature. He first sought physical intactness and prevention, 
before he directed into ways of great moral truths and re- 
ligious ideals. The very disagreements of men and human 
science and philosophy are not only the fertile sources of 
pain and sorrow, but give divergent and conflicting ways as 
to the ways and means to health and happiness. Even our 
age, which is witness to all that science and art can give in 
the promotion of human aspects of welfare, sees also the 
futility of seeking happiness without the sane influence of 
the courage, hope and charity that come with a prevailing 
faith in Christ. 


On all levels health finds in Jesus the one best adjusted, 
who has ever appeared on the human scene. He made phy- 
sical nature meet all the demands of moral, spiritual and 
religious life, and nature thrived under the direction. He 
taught the body its purposes in existence; He made it moral; 
He taught it to be law-abiding, to be reverent, to pray and 
to act as the agent of spiritual needs amongst men. In this 
aspect, physical nature has its moral functions, just as moral, 
spiritual, and religious nature have their physical functions 
in the human personality as it now exists. If the body does 
not easily serve the reason, spirit and high aspirations of 
the soul, it may be regarded at least as unmoral. Ina truer 
sense, if control of the emotions, judiciousness of reason, 
discernment of spirit, and strong and enlightened faith do 
not control the physical nature in the interests of the soul, 
these fail in the powers of physical control. 


Health then as adjustment must involve a world with God 
in it, while at the same time, God’s laws wisely call for 
adjustment of the creature to himself and his environment 
as parts of the normal processes of all adjustment. In chil- 
dren immoral physical conditions impede, retard or stop 
healthy growth of the moral and physical nature. 


There can be no doubt that the first and apparent purpose 
of the nine body systems,—skeletal, reproductive, digestive, 
circulatory, respiratory, excretory, muscular, endocrine, and 
the nervous, is individual, personal and physical; but it is 
just as evident, but far more important, that the ultimate 
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end and purpose is beyond and outside of them. The nerv- 
ous and special sense systems bespeak outer relationships 
and ends in their purpose, but even they have a definite 
bearing on inner health and happiness through work and 
play. 


In every relationship, within or without, the healthy func- 
tioning of any system has a definite bearing on the health 
and functioning of every other. The nervous system makes 
them all reach out to the conditions and functions of each 
other. In these outer and inner relationships the mind is 
either consciously or unconsciously aware of the condition 
of each. There is not only activity but inner reaction to the 
pleasureableness or unpleasurableness of the activity. Under 
normal conditions, the character of the reactions determines 


the relationship with the stimulus from within or from with- 
out. 


It settles the matter of emotions, moods, disposition, in- 
terests, attitudes and appreciations. Those that are favor- 
able induce feelings and attitudes of security, adequacy and 
some measure of superiority; if they are not, there are the 
ruinous results of insecurity, inadequacy and inferiority. 
When the physical reactions take on such physio-social as- 
pects, they soon impress themselves on the content and reac- 
tions of the moral, spiritual, and religious process. Even in 
the mature in years the mind is too often warped in its own 
favor and often contends that it is thinking in terms of 
established principles, when it is only enacting a process 
variously conditioned by personal, unmoral and unsocial 
prejudices, which are rooted in physical habits, affections 
or disabilities. It is extremely difficult so to unpersonalize 
the mind and become objective in thought that physical 


morality may be entirely disregarded in the higher human 
acts. 


Whilst the other body systems are regulated by the nerve 
and muscle systems, still all others are contributory to their 
condition. Toxins, mal-nourishment, or fatigue anywhere 
will carry over into the child’s attitudes, disposition, and 
interests. These are eminently social and emotional, and 
their condition and functioning wil] soon determine his social 
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patterns of behavior. The behavior forms are likely to be 
discerned but not the underlying physical factors; even 
behavior forms are often disregarded until they become ex- 
aggerated, irregular, or spasmodic. If, however, physical ill 
health is apparent, the mental and emotional factors which 
often aggravate them are also at best only regarded super- 
ficially. The social readjustments, which would help to nor- 
malize the behavior are too often left out of the problem 
entirely. Sickness as yet is, in most circles, thought of in 
regard to the physical nature only. Yet one half of the eight 
hundred thousand hospital beds in America (1933 Report 
of the Russell Sage Foundation) are set aside for the emo- 
tionally and mentally ill. These are now increasing at the 
rate of one hundred thousand a year. That a child can be 
emotionally, socially, and mentally ill is still out of the 
thinking of most parents and teachers. Emotional, social 
and mental factors are too often regarded as mere moral ele- 
ments of character without any consideration of their physi- 
cal content. Dr. Charles H. Mayo very well noted recently: 
“The public knows less of medicine than of any other sci- 
ence,” and it might be added of religion as related to the 
culture of healthy personality. 


Disabilities on the social level lead, and in a causative 
way, to personality and character deformities and estrange- 
ments. It is authoritively estimated (Dr. Mary G. Schroed- 
er, Elgin State Hospital) that of those whose personalities 
bring them unhappiness and make them misfits in the world, 
eighty per cent are so because of overindulgent mothers, 
ten per cent because of cruel or neglectful mothers, and the 
other ten per cent because of physical handicaps. These and 
similar facts emphasize the need of recognizing both the 
social and the physical factors in mental estrangements so 
that preventative measures may be provided. Those who 
care for the growth and development of children tend to 
extremes; religious workers too often discover only the soul 


and physicians the body, and each too frequently excludes 
the discovery of the other. 


A brief history of an overindulged child will trace some of 
the genetic and nurture factors. 
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He is now thirty-three years old, the father of five children and 
serving a jail sentence because of wife desertion and inhuman treat- 
ment. He was the only child of fairly well endowed Catholic 
parents, who were regular in the practice of their religion, con- 
cerned about the religious education of their only child, and with 
interests very much focused on their only son. 


His only noticeable physical defect was a weak heart, which was 
perhaps potentially inherited and brought to its functional disabili- 
ties through the type of care he was given while enduring the ail- 
ments of several children’s diseases. While at school his parents 
took his part, regardless of the facts in the case as they presented 
themselves. With the teacher, he was indrawn, secretive and unso- 
cial, and rarely interested in others, even at play. When his own 
particular desires were not at least partly gratified or recognized, 
he showed tendencies to be repulsive and anti-social. In general, he 
was agreeable when he was given the center of the stage and gave 


orders to others in keeping with his own limited interests and will- 
fulness. 


His sickliness, of which he gives little indication now, drew an 
irregular amount of attention from his teachers as well as that 
consideration and indulgence which made his school life rather 
satisfactory to him. His grades were in the A and B sections, and 
his school attainments were of a high order with teachers, who gave 
particular attention to his peculiar desires. He had few companions 
and spent much of his recreation time with his parents and others 
beyond him in years. As far as discoverable, his parents were not 
especially afflicted, except with passing family quarrels and some 
addiction to light drink. The boy’s weakness for excessive liquor 
in young manhood was either due to the example of his parents or 
natural compensation for a weak heart, or both. 


The boy’s illness and consequent school absence required that he 
repeat two of the grades, so that he graduated from the elementary 
grades when he was fifteen years old. After his school life he 
sought jobs in stores, of which he had several. He was then forced 
to seek employment at manual labor and was at intervals a baggage 
hustler, a truck attendant, and garbage wagon helper. From all of 
these he was discharged because of his suspicious, resentful nature, 
and general tendency to shirk work, duty, and to antagonize. 


At twenty, he married his present wife, who was reared in 4 
farmer’s family, where she had learned all the skills of a home- 
maker and a lay nurse. She was working as a home attendant 
when this boy made her acquaintance, which soon led to marriage. 
During the twelve years of married life this girl has endured prac- 


tically every indecency and cruelty that can come with the worst 
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of such circumstances. When he became repentent in his prison 
confinement, and overtures were made that she receive him back as 
a husband and father, there was a mild form of hysteria effected in 
her, dreadful fear and anxiety on the part of the older children; 
threats of anger and revenge were made by her parents and brothers, 
if this man would ever attempt to put a foot on the ground of the 
farm or neighborhood where they were living. 


They were resentful that a priest should ever think of interceding 
for him, because of the awful stories that he had told their daughter 
and sister about sisters and priests. ‘They had believed none of 
these because they knew personally many of those whom he ma- 
ligned. ‘The wife had become more firm in her religion because her 
refined nature and the keenness of mind with which she penetrated 
the purpose of his evil interest; she understood well that he sought 
compensation for his degraded nature by destroying his wife’s es- 
teem of and reliance on those who sustained the moral barriers, 
which were her refuge from his frequent humiliation. She had 
given him frequent opportunity in the years past to return to his 
home and to repent, but every last venture became worse than the 
previous. Tor several years she had failed to get anything but 
antagonism to religion when she sought to have him amend his 
ways through reconciliation with the Church. 


While counseling with the priest, however, this man gave every 
indication of an aroused moral and spiritual self and of religious 
duties and obligations. He gave expression of a very high form of 
religious sentiment, sorrow, and purpose of amendment. He recog- 
nized the nature of the transgressions in their bearing upon religious 
character, but was somewhat inclined to bury some of the things he 
did, not so much on account of an untruthful nature, but of shame. 


This last phase in the composition of his character was 
evidently a result not only of his own weaknesses when he 
came to school, but also because of the type of education 
that was given him by this particular school. The school 
had educated him in parts, and had separated his moral, 
spiritual and religious nature from the physical and the 
emotional. The school was never particularly interested in 
his health, except in cases of absence from school; his play 
and social nature was totally disregarded in their bearing 
upon the formation of a healthy personality. It thought 
more of a school machinery that was set going years ago, 
than of the child’s abilities and adjustments and the later 
breakdown and tragedies. The school thought that the child 
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would outgrow these, just as he would outgrow the ravages 
of physical disease. He was the usual divided personality, 
which is so often found amongst such as use their piety in 
extravagant forms as a mask to hide an emotional and un- 
regulated self. In fact, this man was seeking compensation 
by putting his best clothing on the outside so that he might 
hide a hideous interior. The training of the years at home 
and at school had achieved this type of personality, and he 
is now so sick in mind and emotions, that he would hardly 
be even expected to reason decently about himself and the 
whole problem, because his judgments are just as sick as 
he is, in the moral and spiritual sense especially. 


This brief record of a real life in the making shows a 
strain of mal-adjustment and mal-formation, which began 
with the parents and is being continued in its present epi- 
sode by the type of treatment that is being given by the 
jail attendants, who regard him from the legal and punitive 
standpoint, but are entirely unprepared in training or intel- 
ligence to treat him as a human being. It manifests health 
strains as effected by every process to which a human being 
is susceptible. It began with the biological, if not in some 
previous social estrangements, which reflected themselves 
in the conduct and attitudes of the parents. 


He came to school with the strains in his nature running 
counter, pretty much in the real sense rather than in the 
symbolic and social, in which a poor mother, who was re- 
cently observed clothing her five small children in coveralls, 
made from old blankets with stripes turned penitentiary 
wise. The school has always reason to be solicitous, careful, 
and scrutinizing about an only child—even more than about 
the middle or last child, and to think of recognizing every 
child as somebody’s child. What the child is being fash- 
ioned into should be the objective focus, and not so much 
the school content that he is assimilating. The Cath- 
olic school particularly is always dealing with God’s chil- 
dren, and not only with empty minds that have come to 
school, as to a filling station. The child’s personality is an 
integration of more than mind; every God-given potentiality 
enters into his makeup, and his success in life and eternity 
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depends on how he has been educed, trained, disciplined, 
and educated to use himself in his human as well as his 
divine relationships for his entire and complete wellbeing. 


When the boy came to school, he was already impaired, 
not only physically, but also emotionally, socially, morally, 
spiritually, and religiously. This is always expected in the 
scrutiny and diagnosis of an adult; his present weakness 
have their roots deep in the conditioning received in child- 
hood, if not congenitally inherited. For five years at least 
he had been not only the physical, but especially the emo- 
tional center of the stage. His native selfish nature easily 
allowed his parents to see nobody but him. He grew to need 
their attention, even when he should have been forced by 
playmates to get out of the center and be a boy amongst 
boys. He came to school with no preparation for group life, 
responsibility, and independent but social acting. Frustrated 
in his first efforts at school he retreated to his home and he 
acts and feels even now in a childhood fixation. 


Socially he became egocentric; when his relationships 
with others would not find the center in him, as the great 
power, and the one deserving of every recognition, he re- 
fused to be a part of the group, receded and withdrew into 
his own diseasing personality. His mind was twisted, as 
those on the road to emotional instability and insanity are, 
to the certainty that he was always right, and others, dif- 
fering from him, wrong. He was not contentious with his 
fellows, as such characters usually are, but that was due to 
his physical weakness. This suppression became overt later 
and sought compensations in the treatment he accorded his 
wife and children, over whom he could easily exercise physi- 
cal dominance. 


All of these factors and forces easily made him inadequate 
and inferior. He could not meet even the situations in the 
primary grades as the other boys. His teachers did not dis- 
cern that such conditions do not remain physical, and give 
remedial treatment in accordance; they became weaknesses 
on higher levels. Now, when he has lost all interest in 
others, and much of self respect, the dire effects of the infer- 
iority are all too apparent. 
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His fellow workmen now accuse him of suspiciousness, 
lying, dishonesty, envy, jealousy; now he feels surrounded 
by enemies, detectives, and spies, and is cast between loves 
and hates; fear at bottom, the great divider, has totally 
estranged him socially. His spiritual nature is now bereft 
of virtuous culture, and this is traceable to damages and 
scars on all the other lower levels. His a-social attitudes 
have long since become anti-social, and this viciousness soon 
ravaged his religious nature, when that came under the 
control of the lower, because its isolating culture did not 
bring into the natural and divine plan that every force in 
him should grow together with every other. The toxins in 
the nerves got into his emotions, mind, disposition, atti- 
tudes, character, personality, and in every agent of his im- 
mortal spirit. 


The terra incognita of the old maps had and still has its 
counterpart in the knowledge of parents and teachers in 
regard to the human physiognomy. It too is being recog- 
nized, however, more and more as the spread of knowledge 
increases, and especially in regard to the reasons for chil- 
dren’s behavior; the emphasis is more and more being put 
on why conduct is as it is, than what it is in its objective 
forms. Even now Aladdin may be discerned from the Attila 
in the classroom, as well as in the home, and the child’s 
right to have and to hold his endowments from above is more 
and more recognized. 


Those who deal with children and youth are becoming cog- 
nizant of the dynamic forces and outer influences that beget 
emotional, mental, and personality ailments and dissolution. 
For an increasing number these are no longer the objects 
of Faustian search. With the body of knowledge at their 
disposal, they engage wisely in processes of timely preven- 
tion by which they detect the presence, prevalence, and 
causes of ill-adjustment of children to dietic elements, to 
other living creatures, to their own companions, to their 
home, work and play. 


In this richer and more fruitful insight, attention and 
sympathy are put on the study of the child’s total equip- 
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ment, his powers, qualifications, propriety of adaptation, 
disqualifications for certain levels of attainment and tasks 
that are assigned him, his disabilities, incompetency and 
unworthiness. All these are treated in a way that regards the 
child as a human personality, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess in life as a part of the promises of creation. For those 
who prepare themselves to essay these, the tests,—attitu- 
dinal, aptitudinal, ability, behavior and achievement, give 
something of a definite objective character to bite on. 


Such treatment of children demands a developing high- 
mindedness and a growing intelligence in the nature and 
function of the human equation in all life processes, and 
their purpose in the divine plan of the universe. In ail of 
this, it must be fully appreciated that, every year, the 
teacher is asked to establish an orderly society of young 
people in the school room and surroundings, before the ma- 
terials, with which this is to be accomplished have been 
thoroughly understood and evaluated. Thus too often the 
teacher is harassed by fears of the future, a sense of inse- 
curity, doubt and uncertainty, feelings of possible loss, 
deprivations and resulting worry and anxiety. With these 
too often likewise comes feelings of dependence and result- 
ant discontent. Like the children under her charge, what 
she most needs is an understanding friend. 


When teachers become healthy and sane in every way 
will they be able to deal constructively with the present 
and develop orderly lives in all their relationships. This 
happy condition will bring the needed confidence and avoid 
or expel all conflict in thought and with life. Healthy 
activity in all of the relationships will sublimate emotional 
life through wholesome, healthy and worthwhile expression. 
Success from day to day will come into the vision and stir 
the heart with their confidence in self and her youthful 
charges, which will bring hope of ultimate fruition of happi- 
ness through freedom from ills and dependence on the 
Divine Will. 





Religion In the Elementary School 





TEACHING CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


SISTER M. AMATA 
St. John’s Parochial School 
Stamford, Connecticut 

Eprror’s Note: The teacher will find in Sister Amata’s outline a plan 
whereby one group of boys and girls correlated character study with the activi- 
ties and studies of the day. It is during the Religion period, however, that the 
teacher helps pupils to supernaturalize character study, to engage in it for the 
accomplishment of God's will in their regard, and to utilize various super- 
natural means in the acquisition of a Christian character. We need a great 
deal of character study in our schools, but in order that such programs may 
profit by the fruits that accompany religious motivation and the use of super- 
natural means of grace, the teacher must attack these two problems in the 
Religion class, helping pupils to see their place in the everyday life they are 
leading now and will lead later as adults. 

THE TEACHER’S AWAKENING 

During recent years every teacher has been brought face 
to face with these issues: Why are children so disobedient, 
so unreliable, so untruthful, so unsympathetic, so this, so 
that, so the other? Why don’t you teach them self-control, 
respect for property, initiative? Look at your graduates! 
They have no sense of justice, no idea of perseverance! 
What kind of citizens will they make? 

Every teacher admits that there is justification for this 
indignation. She knows that the great majority of children 
do not practice the ideals which are placed before them in 
the classroom. 


During the 1931 Summer School Session held in the 
Catholic University while listening to a lecture, “Conflicts: 
Their Adequate and Inadequate Solution,” there flashed 
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through the writer’s mind pictures of her former pupils and 
these queries: What makes Fred so untruthful? He knows 
better. What makes Stella so unsociable? She has been cor- 
rected many times. Why is it that so many of these boys 
and girls can tell fluently the stories chronicled in the Bible, 
can repeat glibly the lectures heard on obedience and neat- 
ness, can recite readily the lessons assigned in the catechism, 
but cannot make these ideals a part of their daily lives? 
How can these future citizens be shown that their undesir- 
able actions are the results of mental conflicts inadequately 
solved? True, indeed, are the words of Markham: 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 

An attempt to answer the question, “How can the teach- 
ing of character education be so motivated that its objectives 
will become part and parcel of the pupils’ daily lives, re- 
sulted in the development of this plan used with an eighth 
grade group, in a parochial school, located in an average 
neighborhood in an average town about thirty miles from 
New York City. 


The group consisted of 22 boys and 19 girls whose chrono- 
logical ages ranged from 12 to 15 years. While this class 
was known as the brighter of the two eighth grades in the 
school, it contained 7 pupils with low IQ’s. 


The basic idea of the plan was so to condition the school- 
room environment: 


1. that character education would be presented in a varied, 
interesting way; 


2. that subjects for character analysis would be drafted 
from the fields of religion, science, invention, service, lit- 
erature, and from the classroom; 


3. that children would be taught to recognize and evaluate 
correctly the character traits most needed to fashion a 
worthwhile adult; 


4. that pupils would be taught how to analyze their own 
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characters in order to learn which traits they needed to 
eliminate and which to develop; 

. that life situations would be provided in order to obtain a 
maximum of guided pupil activities involving social con- 
tacts, participation in group projects, and opportunities to 
quicken the growth of desired traits; 

6. that children would be trained to complete with their own 

personal character achievement records instead of with 
their neighbors’ records. 


To accomplish these objectives the teacher made prepara- 
tions to organize her pupils into a club; she drafted a plan 
of action elastic enough to incorporate suitable pupil-sug- 
gested activities; she compiled lists of helpful publications 
and arranged with the town librarian for the loan of certain 
volumes; she hectographed a large number of profile charts, 
commenced the making of a trait card-index, and began to 
collect material suitable for the fashioning of gifts for the 
inmates of day nurseries, hospitals, and soldiers’ homes. 

In addition, she planned to correlate the work of character 
development with that of history, current events, literature, 
language, and art. 


wn 


THE PUPILS’ AWAKENING 
Soon after the organization of the school the idea of a club 
was introduced to the children. Throughout the club’s 
development-lessons the pupils were encouraged to offer 
their ideas, and their contributions were included in this 
outline which grew upon the blackboard: 


THE AGE IN WHICH WE LIVE 
I. This is the most wonderful age in the world’s history. 
Why? 
1. Liberty is almost universal. 
. Worldwide demand for education and self-government. 


. High standard of living. 


Z 

3. Marvelous inventions. 

4 

5. Worthy ideals of social service. 


6. Almost universal demand for disarmament and world peace. 


. Great effort being made to develop international under- 
standing. 
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8. Tremendous research being carried on in the fields of reli- 
gion, science, education, medicine, surgery. 
II. Some of the drawbacks of thepresent day situations are: 
Frightful increase in crime. 
Tremendous overcrowding of prisons and asylums. 
Too uneven distribution of wealth. 
Too much crowding in cities. 
Unwise use of leisure time. 
Withdrawal from religion. 


PPP 


ON 


7. Because so much can be secured with so little effort, we 
are not farseeing enough, not persistent enough, to make 
the best use of our opportunities. 

III. Some of our most pertinent needs are: 
1, Greater sympathy for the unfortunate. Higher ideals of 
service. 
Greater vision. 
More active cooperation. 
Better use of our opportunities. 
More racial understanding. 


we wd 


6. Wider knowledge of world-wide economic conditions and 
the part we play in same. 
. Ability to recognize great leaders and to follow them intel- 
ligently and perseveringly. 
8. Indifference to the opinion of those who would hold us 
back for selfish reasons. 


IV. The world has always been blessed with heroes. Name 
some: 


Moses, St. John the Baptist, St. Paul, St. Joan of Arc, Co- 
lumbus, Father Damien, Florence Nightingale, Madam 
Curie, Woodrow Wilson, Lindbergh. 

Let us make a Roll of Honor. In the first column we shall 
list the names of our heroes, in the second column some of 
their worthwhile traits, and in the third column some of the 
“enemies” which they conquered. 


NI 


AN HONOR ROLL OF SOME WORLD HEROES 
Name Oualities Enemies 
1. Lindbergh Perseverance, judgment, tact, Ridicule, loneliness, 
common sense, courage, cour- fear,doubt, weariness, 
tesy, self sacrifice discouragement 


2. Columbus 
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V. Some years ago a famous English poet named Kipling 
wrote a poem called “If.”’ We shall read it and see how 
it applies to our heroes. (To the Teacher: /f possible, 
have hectographed copies of this poem. Analyze it with 
the pupils. Does this poem apply to the heroes listed 
on the Roll of Honor? To which characters does the 
first stanza apply particularly? etc., etc. At the close, 
make a brief survey of the work up to this point.) 


THE CLUB 
(Lecture and Discussion Form) 


I. This is your last year in St. John’s Parochial School. 
From here you will go out into the world, into the most 
wonderful age and into the most dangerous age in all 
history. Ten years from now all of the boys and girls 
you know and countless other boys and girls of today 
will be helping to fashion the world’s events. You will 
be the men and women, the workers and the rulers of 
that day. Some of you will sow the seeds of fear, of 
injustice, of sorrow, of sin, of death. Some of you will 


sow seeds of love, of courage, of sacrifice. Which will 
YOU sow? 


Will you be torch bearers, crusaders, campaigners for 


Christ, or will you be torch bearers, crusaders, campaigners 
for Evil? 


If we wish to sow seeds of love, of courage, of right 
living, let us start now and form ourselves into a club of 
leaders, of crusaders. How many would like to form a club? 

What name would you like—torch bearers, cru- 
saders, campaigners, etc., etc.? (Allow free discussion. Help 
children to analyze the significance of the names suggested. 
Remember that they will be far more interested in their own 


selection than in one imposed upon them. Guide, but do not 
force them.) 


Very well, we shall call this club the “St. John 
Torch Bearers.” Let us learn how to light our torches here in 
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this room, and let us learn how to carry them so that they 
will be beacon lights to all who see them. To be a torch 
bearer may be a new idea, but it is a worthwhile idea. Let us 
see what one writer thought about persons courageous 
enough to light new torches. (Teacher: Read “The Things 
that Haven’t Been Done Before” on Page 11 in the “Con- 
necticut Special Day Bulletin” issued by the Connecticut 
State Board of Education. ) 


II. Each of us might think of himself as a torch bearer 
carrying a lighted torch out into the world. Perhaps our 
torch might help to light the way of some tempted or 
fallen person, perhaps it might show him the way back 
to Christ. As St. John showed the way before the 
coming of Christ, perhaps we might help to show the 
way after the coming of Christ. 


III. Let us arrange, in column form, the letters of our club 
name upon the blackboard, and let each letter repre- 
sent some trait or characteristic worth developing. As 
you name a desirable trait we shall print it opposite the 
proper letter. 


_ ...-S€TVICe ee bravery 
iets truthfulness beautifying the 
tact environment 
Decale energy 
i chieemecnel justice effort 
(eee orderliness A,............altruism 
— honesty amendment 
een ee neatness adventurousness 
ee reverence 
eet ae trustworthiness to earnestness 
thrift R..............reliability 
Pe eis obedience S..............self control 
a: responsibility steadfastness 
(ee cleanliness 
cooperation 


courtesy 
care of property 
charity 

enkibtceal health habits 
humor 
helpfulness 
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IV. Correlation with Language, Art, and Music Activities. 


In order to make our club really alive we shall need to do 
many things. What are some of the signs which help us 
to distinguish the members of various societies, as the 
Y.M.C.A., the Rotarians, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus, the Elks? ... Let us 
make a list of what we can do to distinguish our club from 
all other school organizations. Who will volunteer to do 
any of the following: 


os 


. Design an emblem? What should be the central idea? 


2. Design a monogram? 


WwW 


. Design a poster which will make prominent the purpose 
of the club? 


. Embroider a design for an armband? 
. Embroider a banner? 


. Select suitable club colors? 


Ia aun > 


. Compose a club song based upon a familiar tune, as 
“America, the Beautiful,” “I Know a Little Cottage,” 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” etc. 


ANALYSIS AND MEASUREMENTS OF TRAITS 
I, CLASSROOM TORCH BEARERS’ CHART 


In all probability the teacher will find it necessary to do 
most of the work required to develop this chart, which will 
have a permanent place on the blackboard. It will keep 
before the children a list of valuable traits and their famous 
possessors, and it will form a guide for the literature and 
biographical study. From it the children will draw sugges- 
tions for the making of the “Character Profile Workbook.” 
This chart which is based upon the club name may be 
cumulative if the teacher so desires. 
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Traits 


S....service 


T....trustworthiness 


truthfulness 
J....justice 
O....obedience 
H....honesty 


N....neatness 


...thrift 


tact 


...orderliness 
...reliability 


...cooperation 


charity 
care of property 


H....helpfulness 


B... 


humor 
health habits 


-bravery 


beautifying the 

environment 
earnestness 
energy 


..-altruism 


amendment 


adventurousness 


-..reverence 


...effort 


...responsibility 


S....self control 


steadfastness 
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Some World Heroes 
Lincoln, Boy Scouts, Florence Nightingale 


Tarcissus 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton 


Mercier, Gen. Grant, Sir Walter Scott 


Newman, Joan of Arc, Abraham (the sacrifice 
of Isaac) 
Lincoln 


Robert E. Lee 


Franklin, Edward Bok 
John Jay 
Edison 


St. Joseph, Garcia 


Lafayette 

Nathan Straus 

Jacob Riis 

Mother Catherine Seton, Dr. Alexis Carrel 
Franklin 

Roosevelt, Pasteur 


Foch, Father Doyle, Nathan Hale, Peary 


Jacob Riis, Edward Bok 

Helen Keller 

Roosevelt, Washington 

Jane Addams, Clara Barton, Father Damien 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Augustine, 

Mary Magdalen 

Wright Bros., Columbus, Lindbergh 

“Little Flower” 


Burbank, Hill, Field 


Goethals 


Pancratius 
Hale, Washington, Lincaln 
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II. TEACHING CHILDREN TO RATE INDIVIDUAL TRAITS 
(Work for maximum of free discussion in this lesson.) 


1. Discuss the meaning of each trait listed under the title 
of the club. Name some characters which illustrate the 
meaning of a trait. Name a character which illustrates the 
opposite meaning. How might a torch bearers illustrate the 
desirable trait? Its opposite? 

Let us see if we can measure a trait, say loyalty. Let us 
see if we can give it a mark or an average. In explaining 
the use of the character rating scale make clear to the chil- 
dren that “the end of the line represents one extreme; the 
other end, the opposite extreme. The meaning of the other 
points are explained above the line. Make a small cross 
somewhere on the line to show how much of that trait the 
character possesses.” 


A CHARACTER RATING SCALE 


Not More 

at Very Some- Aver- than De- Ex- Rat- 
all little what age average cidedly tremely ing 
0 15 30 50 70 90 100 
a ee a ae a Se: 


Let us consider Nathan Hale. Was he loyal to his coun- 
try? Was he loyal to his word given to Washington? Was 
he loyal to God as shown by his conduct the night before 
his death? What should we mark him for loyalty? ... 
(Evaluate Washington, Benedict Arnold, Gen. Gates, St. 
Paul, Major Andre, in the same way.) 


Personal application. Have you ever had occasion to be 
loyal to your religion? to your schoolwork? to your parents? 
to yourself? How would you estimate your loyalty on this 
scale? 


The following classification will be helpful in selecting 
well-known characters for the purpose of rating individual 
traits. Occasionally it is valuable to study at the same time 
two characters that show quite different traits, as Arnold 
and Hale, St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. 
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Heroes of Religion Heroes of Service 
1. St. John the Baptist 1. Clara Barton 11. Lindbergh 
2. St. John the Evangelist 2. FlorenceNightingale 12. Pasteur 
3. St. Francis Assisi 3. Father Damien 13. Goethals 
4. St. Francis Xavier 4. Madame Curie 14. Hill 
5. St. Joseph 5. Joan of Arc 15. Fulton 
6. St. Peter 6. Edith Cavell 16. Dr. Gorgas 
7. St. Stephen 7. Luther Burbank 17. Dr. Walter Reed 
8. St. Paul 8. Booker Washington 18. Dr. Alexis Carrel 
9. St. Mary Magdalen 9, Franklin 19. William Penn 
10. “Little Flower” 10. Alexander Hamilton 
Heroes of History Heroes of Invention 
1. Columbus 1. Steinmetz 5. Marconi 
2. Washington 2. Edison 6. McCormick 
3. Daniel Boone 3. Bell 7. Morse 
4. Robert E. Lee 4. Field 8. Howe 
etc. etc. 


Some Famous Characters in Literature 


Those found in 


“Hiawatha,” “Great Stone Face,” “Fabiola,” “Evangeline,” 
T ‘Tr , . ” ‘ ”? 4 ’ ‘ = . 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Ivanhoe,” Dicken’s “Christmas Carol,” 
yA . ’ , 
“The Merchant of Venice,” etc. 


III, TEACHING CHILDREN TO MAKE INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER 
PROFILES 


After the children have become proficient in recognizing 
character traits and in rating these traits on a line they can 
be taught how to make character profiles. In assigning 
characters for profile-making, select many who are well- 
known for their possession of‘some undesirable traits. When 
the profile is completed discuss the traits selected, their 
importance and the comparative importance of the ratings. 


It is not possible to print a profile form with the present 
text; however, with cross section paper they are easy to 
make. Qualities are listed to the left of the table, and the 
paper is so marked that particular qualities in the individual 
may be rated all the way from zero to one hundred, at 
intervals of five or ten. 
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IV. TEACHING CHILDREN TO MAKE THEIR OWN CHARACTER 
PROFILES 


Have children arrange in a column the desirable traits 
based on their club name. Between 80 and the next lower 
number draw a colored line. Rate personal traits on a rating 
line, then transfer them to the profile. Make the graph. All 
traits rated to the right of the colored line indicate serious 
character problems, and these are the traits which need care- 
ful practice and development. The aim is to make the profile 
approximate a straight line. The teacher will need to give 
the children much individual help at this point of the study. 
If she finds the children’s ratings of their traits are glaringly 
inaccurate she can be of the utmost assistance in teaching 
more careful analysis. 


After the teacher and pupils are agreed that the profile 
represent as “true” a likeness as is possible, a blank profile 
should be sent to the mother to be filled in and returned to 
the teacher. The making of the profile by the mother will 
win her interest and approval, and this second profile gives 
the teacher a basis of comparison and a helpful bond be- 
tween parent and instructor. These two estimates form a 
fairly accurate picture of the child’s characteristics. From 
his profile the child selects the ten traits most needing de- 
velopment and then hands the two profiles to the teacher who 
keeps them for the purpose of comparing them with the two 
future profiles which will be made during the winter and 
spring terms. 


V. THE TORCH BEARER’S DAILY PERSONAL RATING CARD 


On this chart are listed the ten traits which the profile 
revealed as needing much practice. One block in chart is 
allowed for each day of the month. At the end of the day 
the child places a star opposite the trait which he has prac- 
ticed consistently during the day. The objective is to have 
the child demonstrate one trait so frequently that it becomes 
an automatic part of his daily life. A comparison of the 
records for several months informs the child of his progress. 
This record is purely personal. The child may talk it over 
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with his teacher if he wishes, but he should be made to feel 
that the report is for his own use exclusively. 


THE TORCH BEARER’S DAILY RATING CARD 
FOR THE MONTH OF ———__ 
Name— 
Traits to Be 
Developed Day of the Month 
1/213|)4/5|6|7/(8|9| 10] 11] 12] 13 | 14| 15 | ete. 


Self-control | 


Service 





Generosity | 





Obedience 


Effort 
Charity 
Neatness 


Truth 














| 
| 
| 
| 
Honesty | | | 
Nl 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Justice 


| | | | 
Fill every month with stars! 
LINDBERGH’S PLAN OF LIFE 


Lindbergh’s plan of life never fails to interest children. 
Lindbergh early came to the conclusion that if he knew the 
difference between the right way and the wrong way of do- 
ing things, it was his job to train himself to do the right thing 
at all times. So he made himself a rating card, similar to the 
one illustrated. Every evening he placed a red check oppo- 
site the trait which he had practiced well that day and a 
black check opposite the trait which he had actually violat- 
ed, and he left blank the space opposite the trait which he 
had not been called upon to demonstrate. A person acquaint- 
ed with the events of Lindbergh’s public and private life can 
readily see that this training produced a man who has be- 
come a hero to the entire world. Here is a list of the traits 
which Lindbergh set out to make his own: 
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Altruism Energy Pleasant Voice 

Ambition Enthusiasm Punctuality 

Brevity in Speech Firmness Patience 

Concentration Faith Politeness 

Calmness in’ Temper -Honesty Reverence (Divine) 
Clean Speech Hopefulness Respect for Superiors 
Clean Body Industry Respect for Fellowmen 
Clean Thought Not Talking about Readiness to Compromise 
Cheerfulness Others Recreation—‘Manful, not 
Courage NotTalking too Much sinful” 
Decisiveness Optimism Self-esteem 
Determination Perseverance 

Economy Physical Exercise 


VI. MY TEMPLE OF CHARACTER 


Each child is provided with a hectographed copy of the 
temple which he is to build. Each large block or section rep- 
resents a trait which the child needs to develop. Every time 
he demonstrates this trait he builds (that is, draws) a small 
stone in the large block or section which represents this par- 
ticular trait. When the trait has become a part of the child’s 
daily life he blocks or shades in the entire section and labels 
it with the acquired trait. A child may need to work upon 
a quality several months before he makes it his very own. A 
child is allowed to work or practice on more than one trait 
at a time. 


VII. CHARACTER PROFILE WORKBOOKS 
Each workbook contains: 


1. A character profile of the subject selected for study. 
2. Brief paragraphs proving the existence of the traits re- 
corded. 
Pictures (if possible) relating to the person, his work, etc. 
4. An original composition entitled ““How the Study of ___ 
—_____. Helped Me.” 
Each book has a suitably decorated cover upon which 
is printed the name of the character analyzed. 


Ww 
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This project is valuable: 


1. Because the child selects his own subject for analysis. 


2. Because by becoming familiar with the reference material 
he absorbs a wealth of valuable information. 

3. Because he becomes interested in the struggles, failures, 
and successes of men and women who have rendered un- 
told service to the world. 

4. Because he begins to identify himself with these heroes 
and begins to try to solve his problems as they solved 
theirs. 


5. Because he learns to analyze accurately and to express 
himself clearly. 


6. Because the work is carefully correlated with reading, 
history, current events, language, writing, art. 


7. Because the preparation of these books provides splendid 
opportunity for practice in organization of material, in 
discriminiation, neatness, perseverance, and justifiable 
pride in a piece of work well done. 

8. Because these books may be used as a nucleus for a room 
library. 


WATCH THIS SPOT 


A small section of the blackboard bearing the above title 
may be profitably employed to care for announcements sim- 
ilar to the following: 


“Much good work is spoiled for the want of a little more.” 


On Friday morning be ready for a three minutes’ discus- 
sion of the favorite motto of James Hill. 


Who was James Hill? 

What does his motto mean? 

How did he apply it? 

Under which of our character traits does this belong? 


Can you relate a personal experience in which the value of 
this motto is well illustrated? . 


Edward Ahearn will take charge of the discussion. 
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CLUB MEETINGS 


Active club work is valuable because it provides opportunity: 

1. For social contacts in life situations. 

2. For closer social contacts between teacher and pupils. 

3. For pupils to develop discrimination, self-reliance in the 
preparation of entertainments and First Aid demonstra- 
tions, and in the purchase of prizes and materials required 
for service projects. 

4. For pupils to develop courtesy and poise through partici- 
pation in other than school activities. 

5. For the display and appreciation of talent in music, danc- 

ing, etc. 

. For more intensive study of character. 

For more detailed consideration of service projects. 

For instruction in First Aid. 


For becoming familiar with the rules of parliamentary 
procedure. 


10 ONID 


Meetings were held monthly in the school room at the 
close of the afternoon session. Each month the teacher ap- 
pointed a different chairman to conduct the next meeting. 
The teacher appointed a committee of two (a boy and a girl) 
to plan the entertainment, purchase prizes, etc. The secre- 


tary and treasurer were elected by the pupils to serve during 
the school year. 


The dues, two cents per month, were expended for prizes 
and project supplies. 


The material furnished by the teacher consisted of in- 
dividual hectographed copies of “How To Conduct A Meet- 
ing” and copies of the club pledge, a poem entitled “Building 
Character,” and two club songs. 

The following outline indicates the plan of the meetings: 
1. Meeting called to order by chairman. 


2. Club song, “With Our Torches Burning Bright” (Tune— 
“Marching Through Georgia’’ ) 


teen ore - 
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. Club pledge and poem, “Building Character.” 
. Discussion of Business Affairs. 


5. Development of some phase of character growth (teacher 
in charge). 
6. Entertainment or demonstration of First Aid. 


7. Club song, “We’re Torch Bearers” (Tune—‘ Maryland, 
My Maryland”). 


8. Adjournment. 


aa 


THE CARD INDEX OF TRAITS 


Both teacher and pupils wiil find this cumulative index 
well worth the labor required to make it. 


1. Cards, about 4” by 3”, and a box to contain them. 


2. Print the name of one trait on each card and arrange the 
cards alphabetically. 


3. On the proper card is listed the names of persons best 
illustrating this particular trait and opposite the name is 
printed the title of the book or magazine containing the 
appropriate material. 


TRAIT BOOKLETS 


These booklets may be prepared by the children as a serv- 
ice project. Current publications (books, magazines, news- 
papers) should be examined carefully for articles illustrat- 
ing desirable traits. These articles are cut out, pasted on 
loose-leaf notebook paper, and arranged in booklets accord- 
ing to subjects or traits, as “Service,” ‘Beautifying the En- 


vironment.” These trait booklets form a valuable reference 
library. 


* *k * * 


Note: This program may be accompanied with a number of 
character building service projects. At the close of the school 
year pupils might be given an opportunity to write a paper 
entitled, “Benefit Derived from Character Study.” 





SELECTION AND ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT 
MATTER IN RELIGION 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 


In the educational field there is a general acceptance of 
“preparation for complete living” as an aim of education. 
Our aim, “to know, love and serve God here and to be happy 
with Him forever in heaven,” urges us to question just how 
we have helped the child “know” and “love” God. The 
best efforts have been put forth to insist on a life of “serv- 
ice,” but is the service that is void of knowledge and love 
the kind we are looking for? This thought brings forth the 
question of professional training for teachers of Religion. 
Have our teacher training institutions provided for this 
training? Teaching is more than a trade. It is more than 
an applied science; it is a fine art. We are not worried about 
the mechanical procedure that we find in the teacher at the 
first level_—the trade; we are cautiously watching the re- 
sults from a teacher on the scientific level, although we ap- 
preciate the fact that he not only knows his tools but he 
knows how to use them; but we are much more interested in 
the preparation of teachers for the third level, for as Wrinkle 
and Armentrout say, “teaching then is an instrument for 
giving reality and vitality to life. It is a means to an end 
which is growth, enlargement and enrichment of the child’s 
experience.” 


In his Elementary School Curriculum Professor Bonser 
telis us “‘that conduct is made up of pursuits which have to 
do with the needs and satisfaction of: (1) Health—main- 





*Wrinkle and Armentrout, Directed Observation and Teaching, p. 3. New 
York: MacMillan Company, 1932. 
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taining life and keeping well. (2) Practical efficiency—using 
the tools and conventions of civilized life and of the tech- 
nique of a vocation. (3) Citizenship—cooperating in the 
regulative processes of social control and civic and social 
enterprises. (4) Recreation—using leisure time for enjoy- 
ment and enrichment of the higher life.” For our purpose, 
the above might well be reduced to these two,—‘“‘my neigh- 
bor and myself.” How are we preparing the child to live in 
the state of grace? Are we helping him to become efficient 
in the use of the tools at his command,—prayer and the 
sacraments? Are we certain that we are opening the way 
for citizenship here and hereafter? And lastly, are we fitting 
him for association with others in a way that he shows that 
“he loves his neighbor as he loves himself?” 


In the selection of subject matter the emphasis should be 
placed upon such material as will aid the child in carrying 
out the objectives suggested for the different levels.’ It is 
possible to formulate units of work covering: (1) The Unity 
and Trinity of God; (2) The Sacraments of Baptism, Pen- 
ance, Holy Eucharist, Confirmation and Extreme Unction; 
(3) A General Understanding of the Commandments and 
Precepts; (4) Prayer; (5) The Mass and (6) The Virtues 
of Faith, Hope and Charity, for the primary grades. In the 
middle and upper grades an intensive study of (1) The In- 
carnation and Redemption, (2) The Sacraments in General, 
(3) The Sacraments of Penance, Holy Eucharist, and Con- 
firmation, (4) The Commandments and Precepts, (5) 
Prayer, (6) The Creed, (7) The Spiritual and Corporal 
Works of Mercy, (8) The Virtues, (9) The Beatitudes and 
(10) The Mass, will make up the material for units of 
instruction. The writer offered suggestions for such units of 


work in the issues of June 1931 and June 1932 of this 
JOURNAL. 


Is a text-book always an answer to the subject-matter 
problem? In Religion as in other subjects, the text, if prop- 





*F. G. Bonser, The Elementary School Curriculum, p. 13. New York: Mac- 
Millan Company, 1932. 

* Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., “Development of Objectives for the Elemen- 
tary School,” JourNAL or Reticious Instruction II (June 1932) 466-470. 
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erly interpreted and understood, will be of service to the pro- 
fessional teacher, for he will make use of manuals and direc- 
tions which will aid him to secure effective work. On the 
other hand, the unintelligent use of the best-written text 
may prove very detrimental, if not disastrous. 


It does not follow, however, that the teacher should follow 
the text blindly and teach it page by page. Professor G. W. 
Reagan of the University of Illinois points out “‘some reasons 
why the textbook answer to the subject-matter problem may 
not be wholly satisfactory. (1) Author’s misconception of 
aim of education, (2) Author’s lack of acquaintance with 
pupils, (3) Improper emphasis on divisions of subject, (4) 
Lack of proper adaptation to local needs, and (5) Unpsycho- 
logical selection and arrangement of material.’” 


The material presented to the children of the lower grades 
especially must be psychologized, that is prepared for pres- 
entation in the light of the mental development of the group 
taught. In chemistry or botany the logical organization is a 
very natural one for those who know the subject and see 
the parts in their logical relations. This is not the case, 
however, with the beginner. He cannot see the relation of 
parts because he has no knowledge of the parts themselves. 
True, he will never be a master of the subject until he sees 
all parts in their logical relations; but it does not follow 
that he should begin with the order in which they will stand 
when his learning of the subject is completed. 


Psychology teaches us that subject matter should be taken 
up when the need for it appears. On the first day of school, 
the earnest teacher urges attendance at Mass, the saying of 
prayers, etc. Is there a better time to teach the Mass and 
the value of prayer in everyday life? Why emphasize learning 
of material that will deteriorate with disuse? Whenever it 
is possible the religion material should be organized in a psy- 
chological order—that is, it should be in harmony with the 
needs, the interests and the capacities of the pupils. In 
changing the organization of material, the teacher should be 





*G. W. Reagan, “Fundamentals of Teaching, p. 12. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, 1932. 
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well informed in the subject field and should understand 
clearly the contribution which the subject should make to 
the aim of education. In fine, he should be a master of the 
subject himself and be well acquainted with the pupils for 
whom the text was written. 


We lament the fact that there are teachers who still ad- 
here to the answer of the question in the Catechism as the 
register knowledge of the subject and, what is still worse, 
these teachers seem to satisfy themselves with the hope that 
whatever is memorized will have a value later on in life. 
Whatever text is used, let the teacher formulate a problem 
that the children will solve in the activities of everyday life. 


In the secular subject, the progressive teacher will modify 
the selection and organization of subject matter, whereby 
some topics are curtailed, other expanded and still other 
rearranged in the light of the age level. Any text may be 
used when presenting the problem for solution. The ques- 
tions that are used in the introductory presentation may 
cover the study material for several days. This is especially 
true in the middle and upper grades. There are certain con- 
dition which must be met before a problem does exist for 
an individual: (1) a question must be given the pupil for 
which he has no ready answer; (2) there must be a desire 
to secure a satisfactory answer and (3) the situation must 
present some uncertain or difficult aspect. Every problem, 
then, contains a question and it will never be answered for 
the individual unless he has a desire to find the answer. Here 
there is a splendid opportunity for motivation. Finally, if 
the answer is obvious, there is no working scheme in the 
problem. 
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In former issues of the JouRNAL, the writer has offered 
suggestions for such topics as: (1) Catholic Belief, (2) The 
Means of Grace, (3) The Commandments, (4) The Church, 
(5) The Beatitudes and Virtues, (6) The Mass and (7) 
The Four Gospels for the Upper Grades of the Elementary 
Grades. We shall endeavor to offer similar suggestions dur- 
ing the coming year for the following: 


PRIMARY GRADES 


I. God 
1. Unity 
2. Trinity 
3. Incarnation 
4. Redemption 


II. Sacraments 
1. Baptism 
2. Penance 
3. Holy Eucharist 
4. Confirmation 
5. Extreme Unction 


III. Commandments 


IV. The Church and Its 
Precepts 


V. Prayer 
VI. The Virtues 
VII. The Mass 


MIDDLE GRADES 


I. What I Believe 
1. Unity of God 
2. Trinity of God 
3. The Means of Salva- 
tion 
II. The Sacraments 
1. Penance 
2. Holy Eucharist 
3. Confirmation 
4. Extreme Unction 


III. The Church and Its 
Liturgy 


IV. The Commandments 


V. The Precepts 
VI. The Mass 


VII. The Spiritual and Cor- 
poral Works of Mercy 


VIII. Prayer 
IX. The Virtues 


X. The Beatitudes 


a 
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High School Religion 


LIFE SITUATIONS AND THE FIFTH 
COMMANDMENT 


PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL CATECHIST 


SISTER M. JOSINA, F-.S.P.A. 
Cathedral High School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Situations related to the first four commandments 
were printed in the March, April and May numbers of this year’s JouRNAL. 
Additional material from Sister Josina’s study will appear in subsequent issues. 
It is not necessary to note that the use of this type of content demands tho- 
rough preparation on the part of the teacher. Moreover, teachers must realize 
that there are situations in the interpretation of which theologians themselves 
do not agree. 


“Thou shalt not kill.” 
INJURY TO THE BODY 


1. John Talmot has been told by his family physician that 
if he does not undergo a serious operation, death will result 
in a short time. 

Is John Talmot obliged to undergo the operation? Explain. 

If the operation were not serious, how would the obligation vary? 


2. Tom Leville has for a number of years been leading 
such a dissolute life that his health is seriously impaired. 
However, his physician has told him that there is still hope 
for his recovery, if he gives up his evil ways. 

Is Tom guilty of sin against the Fifth Commandment? Explain. 

From this point of view is Tom obliged to give up his evil ways? 
Explain. 
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Besides ‘Tom’s personal sins, of what other sin against the com- 
mandment may he be guilty? (Scandal) 


3. If it is a sin to injure one’s health, was not St. Francis 
of Assisi guilty of great sin because of his physical austeri- 
ties ? Explain. 


4. Frank Seaton wishes to take a course in aviation, but 
his mother deters him, declaring that it would be sinful to 
risk his life in such hazardous employment. 


Is Mrs. Seaton right? Discuss. 
Give examples of employments that might be considered sinful. 


5. In Scott’s Ivanhoe, Rebecca threatened to throw her- 
self from the parapet if any further encroachment were 
made upon her virtue. 


Would Rebecca have sinned by doing so? Discuss. 
How can one always prevent sinning? 


6. Early one morning, when about to start out on a trip, 
Mr. Jackson stepped into his office at the moment a burglar 
had succeeded in opening his safe. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he drew a revolver, which he had permission 
always to carry, and fired a shot. The man fell forward, 
dead. 


Discuss Mr. Jackson’s act. 
Under what conditions may one shoot in self defense? 


7. Mrs. Thorton was discouraged with life because of 
sickness and constant trouble. She decided to take a deadly 
poison in small doses so that death would result after a 
week or two. In making her plan, she knew that death 
would come slowly, but she thought this desirable, for at 
the same time she could receive the Last Sacraments. 

Has Mrs. Thornton a right to take her life in this manner? Ex- 
plain. 


Under what conditions may Mrs. Thorton receive the Sacra- 
ments? 


Enumerate the different sins of which she is guilty. 
How would the case differ if Mrs. Thorton refused to take food? 
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8. Many years ago a noted criminal in the West was con- 
victed of murder in the first degree and was sentenced to 
death. The Court gave the doomed man the choice of dying 
by his own hand in any manner he chose or being hanged. 


If the criminal shot himself, would this not be suicide? Explain. 
If the State hangs a man, is it not murder? Discuss. 


9. Marion Green is sorely afflicted with a most disagree- 
able temper which she, time and again, allows to control 
her. Marion has noticed that after her outbreaks of anger 
she cannot eat nor sleep and often is obliged to neglect 
her duty in consequence. 


How is Marion sinning against the Fifth Commandment? 
How can Marion curb her temper? 


10. Fred Kline loved to play tricks on his friends. One 
day, as Jim Frye was about to sit down, Fred pulled the 
chair out from under him. As a result, Jim fell and injured 
his spine so severely that he was obliged to spend three 
months in the hospital. 


Did Fred sin against the Fifth Commandment? Discuss. 
Is he obliged to pay Jim’s hospital bill? Discuss. 


11. Dan Patton had it “in” for Bill Stanton. The other 
day, while a large number of boys were playing ball in the 
park, Dan challenged Bill to a fight. Bill didn’t believe in 
fighting but feared to be called a coward and so began to 
roll up his sleeves. The boys, urged on by their surround- 
ing companions, continued to fight until both required medi- 
cal treatment. 


Was their action sinful and, if so, why? 
Would Bill have been a coward had he refused? Discuss. 
Did the boys watching the fight incur any moral guilt? Why? 


INJURY TO THE SOUL 


12. Some of the boys of the 1927 basketball team took 
some of the sweat shirts after the season was over and “got 
away with it.” The boys of the 1928 team knew this and 
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so appropriated the school’s sweat shirts after their season 
was over. The boys were caught but gave as an excuse 
that the previous group had done it. 


Show how these boys were the victims of scandal. 


The boys perhaps thought, “Well, we worked hard all season and 
earned these sweat shirts. Would that excuse them from guilt? 
Discuss. 


13. Mr. Dorren, the father of three growing sons, fre- 


quently uses objectionable language in the presence of his 
children. 


Forecast the effect on his three boys. 
How can the father repair his guilt? 


14. Mr. Krause, the principal of X High School was 
obliged to dismiss May Young for stealing. In consequence, 
May Young hated Mr. Krause and promised revenge, no 
matter how long a time it would take. 


Why are hatred and revenge against the fifth commandment? 
Discuss from both the principal’s and the girl’s point of view. 


Of what other sin against the fifth commandment was May 
Young, no doubt, guilty? (Anger) 


If this magazine is of assistance to you, tell your 


friends about it. Your cooperation will contribute to 


the improvement of religious instruction in the United 
States. 














College Religion 





“INTROIBO AD ALTARE DET” 
MATERIAL FOR THE COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 





REVEREND TARCISIUS A. RATTLER, O.S.A. 
Mount St. Joseph College 
Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 





The Church has placed Psalm XLII as an introductory 
prayer at the beginning of Holy Mass. The choice is, indeed 
excellent, for there are few prayers better suited to prepare 
our souls for both the celebration of and the attendance at 
Holy Mass. But it would seem that a great many people 
who are anxious to “pray the Mass” do not derive that 
inspiration from this Psalm, which the Church contemplates 
in requiring its recitation at the celebration of the Mystery 
of our Redemption. In the hope that the following consid- 
erations will help to remedy this defect by making the 
spiritual content of Psalm XLII clear to our students, the 
present paper is submitted by the writer. 


I 


A few remarks on the Psalms in general may materially 
aid the understanding of the subsequent exposition of Psalm 
XLII. There are many Psalms which deal poetically with 
either outstanding truths or great historical events, which 
mark the very foundations of revealed religion. These have 
in themselves a universal and immediate appeal, and an 
attempt at exegesis would only spoil them. But there are a 
great many other Psalms in which the broad religious 
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thoughts are experienced by an individual singer in a con- 
crete situation. Those Psalms set forth a train of mental 
reflections and outpourings of the heart, appropriate to 
that particular situation. It is clear that the external cir- 
cumstances about which the religious experience develops, 
are plainly enough reflected in those Psalms and even are 
apt to obscure somewhat the broad spiritual element, if the 
incidental and archeological part is emphasized too much. 
This, indeed, seems to have happened in the current trans- 
lations of the Psalms. But there can be no doubt that the 
great spiritual truths vitally felt by the Psalmist constitute 
the very substance of the Psalms. Hence in translating 
these, our first objective must be to bring out their spiritual 
content in a manner which is of immediate appeal to all 
and in all situations. In fact, the Psalms stripped of the 
external and incidental, are seen to suit a multitude of con- 
ditions in the life of the soul, and might be used as a true, 
common prayer-book. This aim can be achieved without 
doing any violence to the text. The following two principles 
only must be kept in mind: (1) Some concrete terms must 
be rendered by abstract translations. As a matter of fact 
in Hebrew, the original language of the Psalms, the border 
line of the concrete and abstract is vague and shifts accord- 
ing to view point and context. (2) Some words must be 
translated more in accordance with the spiritual context of 


the Psalms rather than with a term which suits only the 
externals of the situation. 


II 


The Antiphon: Introibo ad altare Dei, with which the 
Psalm is introduced and concluded, and which is taken from 
the body of Psalm XLII itself, expresses its very centia’ 
idea. For, what does it mean to go to the altar of God if not 
to offer God a sacrifice! Altar and sacrifice are correlative 
terms. But, as we know, there is only one holy, unspotted, 
universal and everlasting sacrifice, the Sacrifice of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ renewed daily on our altars in Holy Mass. 
This sacrifice is not a mere ritual or ceremonial performance 
to be piously watched, but rather an act of consecration by 
which all mankind and each man are given to God, as com- 
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pletely as Jesus Christ surrendered his Sacred humanity to 
His heavenly Father when He died to the world and so 
made this sacrifice an everlasting reality. 


Once we realize this, Holy Mass becomes the center of 
our life. We know that we belong to God and that our life, 
if it is to end in the arms of our Father in heaven, must be 
an acceptable oblation to God. But we are afraid when we 
consider how thorough and perfect our sacrificial consecra- 


tion to God is expected to be. ‘‘Be ye holy as even I, your 
God, am holy.” 


With how much reservation and selfishness do we serve 
God! How often do we shrink back from the ideal which 
God shows us in moments of illumination and inspiration! 
How often is our conduct an outright neglect of God! 
Considerations such as these are enough to cover us with 
shame and take all courage from our hearts. But Jesus 
Christ who knows “what is in man’ has once for all in- 
cluded our imperfect sacrificial efforts in his infinitely per- 
fect sacrifice, if we only sincerely, though conscious of our 
own unworthiness, unite our personal sacrifice with His 
Sacrifice renewed on the altar at Holy Mass. 


Filled with this spirit of contrition and humility, but also 
confident in the divine goodness and power of Our Lord, 
who will perfect our imperfect efforts and raise them to the 
dignity of a divine oblation, we approach the altar. Perhaps 
we have strayed so far from God through the neglect of our 
prayers and lightminded pleasure-seeking that we feel al- 
most forsaken by God. We may feel, as it were, spiritually 
paralyzed and unable to make even one step towards God. 
We feel weighed down by our wrong desires, evil habits and 
deceitful thoughts. Now they become for us an unbearable 
burden, an oppressive tyrant. Have we never felt how small 
and mean and helpless we are in our sins, even venial sins! 
And when we recall in such moments our ideal destination 
as children of God, as we certainly should at Holy Mass, 
shall we not pray with all fervor; 





*St. John, 11:25. 
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Iudica* me Deus 

Be Thou my Guide, O God 

Et discerne causam* meam de gente non sancta; 

And turn my heart’s desires away from those of 
the ungodly; 

Ab homine iniquo,' et doloso erue me; 

Take from me all human wickedness and guile 

Quia tu es Deus fortitudo mea: 

For Thou, O God, art my strength: 

Quare me repulisti? 

Why hast Thou forsaken me? 

Et quare tristis incedo; 

And why do I walk about in grief; 

Dum afflligit me inimicus? 

While misery oppresses me? 


What an overwhelming illustration is this experience of 


Jeremias, II:19: “Thy own wickedness shall reprove thee, 
and thy apostasy shall rebuke thee. Know thou, and see 
it is an evil and bitter thing for thee, to have left the Lord, 
thy God... .” Happy the one that understands the mean- 
ing of such suffering! Not the despair of the worldly-mind- 
ed and the sophisticated solves the problem, but the humble 
recognition that we have forsaken God, the source of truth 
and life. Did not Our Lord explicitly state that He was 
the way, the truth and the life? So let us then pray to him: 


Emitte lucem tuam, et veritatem tuam; 
Send forth thy truth like a beaming light; 
Ipsa me deduxerunt,’ 


The splendor of thy truth took me away from 
worldly ways in my past,’ 


* Indicare=Ius dicere=to say the right thing=to set a right=to guide. 

* Causa=Cause=object of one’s desire. 

*Cfr. principle 1; cfr. also: Col. 3:0: “Exspoliantes vos veterem hominem.” 
*“Away from worldly ways” is demanded by de-duxerunt as contrasted with 


ad-duxerunt in montem sanctum tuum. 





*“in my past” contained in the perfect tense. 
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Et adduxerunt in montem sanctum tuum," 
And led me on the highway of Thy holiness, 
Et in tabernacula tua.® 

Even to Thy own abode. 


If these considerations were true for the psalmist, are they 
not much more true of ourselves? God has called us from 
the shadow of spiritual death into His kingdom of light. He 
has sanctified our souls in baptism and ever since enriched 
us with His grace. God has allowed us to be under one 
roof with His Son in the Blessed Sacrament. We are even 
allowed to be living tabernacles of God, as Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul tell us in their epistles. With what sentiments 
of gratitude and holy enthusiasm should we then continue 
our prayer: 


Et introibo ad altare Dei: 

Indeed, I will come to the altar of God: 

Ad deum qui laetificat juventutem meam. 

To God who giveth me the joy of youth. 
Confitebor tibi in cithara, 

Thee will I praise as with the strains of the harp, 
Deus, Deus meus! 

O God, My God! 


We are now prepared, even longing to give ourselves 
entirely to God. We feel that we belong to God, and that 
in God we find our happiness. We need no longer be urged, 
but now take the lead ourselves, encouraging our souls to 
throw aside all sadness. At this point the Psalm witnesses 
to a frequent psychological experience in religious life, and 
points out an important lesson. When, after a soul-stirring 
experience, the intellect and will have already attained clar- 
ity of vision and firm determination, the emotions are fre- 
quently lagging behind and have to be attuned to the new 
attitude of the soul by repeated intellectual and volitional 





"Cfr. principle 2; cfr. also; Ps. 23 where “going to the mountain of God” 
requires walking the ways of holiness. 


* How true is this in our churches! 
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effort. In such circumstances we experience a certain duality 
within us, with our personality on the one side and our soul 
on the other. Now this may often be the case when we have 
decided in our intellect and will to adhere unreservedly to 
God. The “old man” within us is struggling and feels it hard 
to follow a life of holiness. So let us then vigorously pray: 


Quare tristis es anima et quare conturbas me? 

Why art thou aggrieved, my soul, and givest me 
anxiety? 

Spera in Deo! 

Hope in God! 

Quoniam adhuc’ confitebor illi:*° 

Indeed, still more praise and affection will I give to 
Him: 

Salutare vultus mei et Deus meus. 

Who is the cheer of my brow and my God. 


A god-devoted life is a happy life on this earth. Are the 
saints not the most cheerful and cheer-spreading persons? 
Often, indeed, are they affllicted with sorrows and physical 
misfortunes; but the flame of their hearts burning for God 
is stronger than the fire of earthly afflictions. Fortis ut mors 
dilectio applies especially to the love of God. 


Should we, then, not be ready to surrender joyfully to 
God, our minds and hearts, our soul and body, our life, our 
ideals and everything? With a holy enthusiasm we should 
forsake our own conceits in order to embrace the light and 
truth of God. Gladly should we give up the world to live 
unto God, after the example and by the grace of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through Whom and with Whom and in Whom 
we give glory to our Father in heaven. This is the spirit of 
Holy Mass which gives meaning to the oblation of bread and 
wine and makes us participate in the everlasting Sacrifice 
by which we find eternal redemption, that is freedom from 
sin and personal sanctification. 





*Cfr. Qui sanctus est sanctificetur adhuc (Apoc XXII, II). 
 Confiteri and confessio include affectionate devotion. 


YLIN 











CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE COLLEGE STUDENT 





REVEREND KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.CAP. 
Catholic Boys Brigade 
New York 





In the January issue of the JOURNAL OF ReEtIcious IN- 
STRUCTION, Brother Cornelius presented some valuable sug- 
gestions for Catholic Action in colleges. However, it seems 
to me that the matter is capable of further elaboration by 
calling attention to something more substantial. The time 
a student spends at a school may well be compared to the 
time a religious spends in the novitiate. His whole future 
life will draw more or less on what he has acquired during 
this time of intensive spiritual training. In fact, very few 
succeed in maintaining the all-around sanctity they inbibed 
and practiced during the year of probation. 


Catholic Action, according to Pope Pius XI, is “to col- 
laborate with the hierarchy,” first of all in the salvation of 
souls and again first in time as well as in importance, in the 
salvation of one’s own soul; secondly, the making of the 
administration of the clergy more fruitful among all. All 
other things are included in this two-fold aim. The second 
cannot be effected without the first. The first is basic and as 
necessary as training for the second. 


Education and training for sanctity require the mould- 
ing of the heart and not, in the first place, the illumination 
of the mind by instruction. “God is love.” ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God” with all thy powers. True, the love 
of God presupposes some knowledge of God, that He is and 
what He is; the Creed tells us that. What He considers 
good and what evil, the Commandments present. What 
means He supplies to enable us to fulfill His will, the teach- 
ing on the means of grace supplies. Now it is evident to all 
that charity, or sanctity, has very little relation to knowl- 
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edge. We find great sanctity among all classes, among the 
learned as well as among the less instructed, even more 
among the latter. Sanctity comes from the heart, just as 
the capital evils, pride, lust and greed, that harrass the world 
and endanger salvation, come from the heart. Pride may 
seem to come from the intellect, but in reality it lies in the 
will which is not controlled by the intellect but is free. It 
is not difficult to show how present day evils flow from these 
sources. Hence, the first object in training for Catholic 
Action is to counteract these evils by exercising young people 
in humility, chastity, sacrifice and such virtues and practices 
that sustain, maintain and deepen the basic virtues. As far 
as occasions are concerned, most institutions have one way 
or the other to provide them. These practices should lead 
from theoretical to practical Catholicity. Iam well aware of 
the fact that educators are striving for this effect, but a re- 
statement may make us careful that in adapting eternal 
verities to changing conditions we do not alter their essence 
by modernizing and rationalizing them. 

By far the greatest problem confronting us is how to 
keep our young people as good in after life as they were at 
school. This problem has occupied the mind of educators 
and pastors for a long time. The last five popes have given 
it attention and have offered a solution. Where their voice 
was heard and the means suggested used, success was extra- 
ordinary. But before we come to this means, let us ask our- 
selves what do we wish our students to do when they have 
entered the arena of life? We must necessarily confine our- 
selves to essentials. In general, we want them to be good 
and practical Catholics, soldiers in the cause of Christ. More, 
in particular, we desire regular attendance at Mass and the 
Sacraments; the living up to the Commandments of God 
and His Church; the practice of simplicity in the manner of 
living; regularity in prayer. We want them to give good 
example in home and public life; to cultivate charity and 
peacefulness; to protect chastity by abstaining from dan- 
gerous amusements, and to support divine worship and all 
that pertains to it. All this done in the proper spirit consti- 
tutes a fairly well outlined practical Catholic life. Anything 
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lacking may be brought under one or the other of the head- 
ings mentioned. 


With the good will to be successful in spiritual and tem- 
poral life, most of the students leave our educational insti- 
tutions, but the cares and scandals of the world soon ensnare 
many of them. This is the field where strength is needed. 
Here the Sacrament of Confirmation needs something to 
promote its fruitfulness. At the time of Confirmation, a 
clear-cut and easily adaptable rule of life must be presented, 
a rule that is fairly complete but close to the Gospel, in fact 
the “marrow of the Gospel.” But such a rule is useless if 
not kept. Should it be made binding under vow or pledge 
obliging under sin? Evidently not. Vows are counsels for 
some, but not intended for all. It must be something that 
binds, but not under sin; something that pushes but does 
not bind except with full consent of the will. It should be 
a promise made to God on honor, to which God responds 
through His representative, the Church; if kept until the 
end, life everlasting will be the reward. 





Fine, yes, but . We come to this presently. Enthusi- 
asm must be maintained, otherwise the rule of life will stop 
pushing toward the good and pulling away from evil. This 
enthusiasm may be maintained and, if lost, restored by 
ideals and example. Such an ideal might be a close imitator 
of Christ Himself, a real human being whose principles are 
capable of application and execution, although his actual 
life is not imitable by all. This presents an ideal that many 
might realize to a great extent but hardly ever completely, 
and, therefore, never ceasing to pull or push, never ceasing 
to beckon: “Friend, move up higher.” This enthusiasm can 
be maintained by the proper leadership, monthly reunion 
and the therefrom flowing encouragement and good example. 
Imagine if every fiftieth adult Catholic would place himself 
under such a rule, leadership and discipline, what a force for 
good this would be, what an enthusiasm it would create and 
what results it would show in the improvement of Christian 
living. It would exercise a tremendous influence over the 
whole Church. It would be action, not words only. It would 
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be real Catholic Action. It would certainly help to solve, to 
a great extent, the problem that engages us at present. Such 
an organization needs not to be formed, for two reasons: 
first, the Pope writes that new organizations are not needed 
for Catholic Action, and, secondly, the organization outlined 
above has existed for over seven hundred years. It has 
proved its value. Its history is Catholic Action from the be- 
ginning until now. It was successful as the many Saints it 
has produced testify. In fact, within the last century and 
perhaps longer, not one secular was raised to the honor of 
the altar who was not a member of this organization. It was 
effective. It renewed the face of the earth once. From 
among its members came all the founders of later religious 
orders and congregations and also of the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. It was attractive and still is. Most of the really 
prominent seculars in this country and practically all in 
Europe are its members. In fact, at present, one out of less 
than every one hundred adult Catholics has been enrolled. 
Why not lead our young people to this organization, popu- 
larly called the Third Order of St. Francis? It is the official 
Order for Catholic Action. St. Francis is the Patron of 
Catholic Action. True, it is not found in some of our cate- 
chisms, but this is a serious omission. About this Order, 
Pope Leo XIII wrote: “My social reform is the Third 
Order,” and Pope Pius XI said: “teach your flock about it” 
and ‘We would like to say to all those that are not tertiaries: 
Become tertiaries at once; though it may not be necessary 
in the strict sense of the word to enter the Third Order, still 
it is necessary to be, at least, a tertiary in mind and heart. .” 
He, furthermore, obliges preachers and religion teachers to 
make known the Third Order to all for the purpose of reach- 
ing many, especially the younger people fourteen years old 
or more. It can be established anywhere. 


Hence, instead of wasting time in searching for new and 
complicated remedies, we ought to try what we have and 
against which no authority of any consequence could raise 
serious objection. This is much better than grafting some- 
thing on organizations that were not founded for, nor have 
material fit for this purpose. 
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Ceaching the Public School Child 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE CATHOLIC 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILD' 


MOST REVEREND THOMAS K. GORMAN, D.D. 
Diocese of Reno 
Reno, Nevada 


I—TueE Catuo tic Pusrtic ScHoot CHILD 


Let us see first just what children this designation in- 
cludes. There should fall within this class—the Catholic 
public school child—all the sons and daughters of Catholic 
parents who attend the tax supported educational institu- 
tutions maintained by our states, counties and municipali- 
ties; pupils of kindergarten, primary and grammar schools, 
junior and senior high schools, state or non-sectarian col- 
leges and universities may be included. Each group offers 
its own special difficulties and special problem. 


This is particularly true of the high school and college- 
university groups. There is a public high school of some sort 
in practically ever community, urban or rural; yet in spite 
of the careful attention these young men and women need, 
there seems to be no group of Catholic public school chil- 
dren more often overlooked. In many cases this oversight 
is nothing short of disgraceful, for the high school boy and 





3 This paper was read by His Excellency, Bishop Gorman, at the First Re- 
gional Conference, Western Province, National Council of Catholic Women, 
San Francisco, February 14, 1933. 
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girl should have an important place in every real parish 
program of religious instruction. 

College and university students offer special problems. 
This instruction is rather a diocesan than a parochial ques- 
tion. 

One remark I do wish to make in this connection is that 
advancement to high school or college, while it may mean 
intellectual development in secular subjects, by no means 
always signifies a corresponding spiritual growth. Too many 
Catholic university men and women are religiously still chil- 
dren. They have developed physically and mentally with- 
out growing correspondingly in their knowledge of faith 
and morals. It is not surprising that so many high school 
and college students find their half-forgotten smattering of 
catechism inadequate to meet the demands of the new in- 
tellectual and spiritual world in which they find themselves. 


II—TueE BACKGROUND OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOL CHILD 


A—HOME LIFE 


No element in the background of the Catholic child can 
be more important than the atmosphere of the home from 
which he comes. Nothing can replace the influence of a 
wholesome home life upon a child, no matter what sort of a 
school he attends. This is good sound Catholic doctrine, 
backed by the laws of nature and age-long experience. It 
cannot be enunciated as a safe principle too often, because 
our society will ignore it to its own destruction. 


The public school child of Catholic parents will come 
from one or the other of two types of home. If he is fortu- 
nate, he has been born into a home where there is a good 
religious atmosphere. He will have had elementary religious 
instruction from his parents from his tenderest years, heard 
religion spoken of with reverence and love, had constantly 
before his eyes the example of the practical religious lives 
of his parents and his older brothers and sisters, learned from 
his parents what an active participation in parish life means. 
In a word, he knows what the saving law of Christ is and 
the virtue and happiness it gives, because he has seen it 
lived out before his eyes. 
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On the other hand, many children, while their parents 
survive their babyhood, are born religious orphans. Their 
religious training is absolutely neglected by their parents. 
Many have not even been taught the simple prayers every 
child should know. They see nothing but religious indiffer- 
ence and neglect. They are exposed to almost constant bad 
example, even open vice and irreligion. Too often their 
parents are divided religiously, a good Catholic whose efforts 
are counterbalanced by the scoffing of a bad one. An ever 
increasing number of homes lack religious unity, due to 
mixed marriages. Then there is the almost superstitious 
attachment of certain racial groups to one or two of the 
sacraments, without the slightest notion that they are of 
practical consequence to life. Weeks and months of relig- 
ious instruction are thus nullified by home influences within 
a week of confirmation. 


Too few Catholic children come to instruction classes 
from ideal homes; far too many from the worst possible 
home surroundings. Teachers of religion, if they are to apply 
themselves intelligently to the work in hand, must be aware 
of the type of home the children come from. Their instruc- 
tion should aim to eradicate evil influences and build upon 
the good. It is nonsense to try to treat all types of children 
alike. 

B—TYPE OF PARISH 


1—Where there is a parish school. Unfortunately, not all 
children in such a parish attend the parish school. In too 
many such parishes a large percentage of the children go to 
the public school and high school. 


(a)—Some few have valid reasons for non-attendance at 
the parish school, even when they come from good Catholic 
homes. It is well to remind the parents of such children that 
the Canon Law of the Church makes the Bishop of the 
Diocese the sole judge of the validity of such reasons and 
he alone may grant the necessary permission after safe- 
guarding the religious instruction of the children. As a 
general rule, this permission, although the obtaining of it 
binds in conscience, is seldom if ever asked. 
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(b)—Generally, where there is a parish school, the bulk 
of the children from good Catholic homes attend its classes. 
Most of the public school children, then, come from honies 
where the religious atmosphere is unfavorable for one or 
more of the reasons given above. This renders the task of 
instructing them in such classes as are held for them doubly 
difficult and furnishes excellent reasons why the prograin 
of religious instruction for the public school child should be 
well thought out and efficiently conducted. Unfortunately, 
except for a few notable cases of good work by the parish 
clergy and their helpers, our experience throughout this 
country shows that the methods of handling the religious 
instruction of the public school child in parishes with schools 
have been too often almost totally inadequate, careless and 
slip-shod, or even entirely neglected. 


(c)—Since so large a proportion of children in parishes 
with schools attend public institutions, it would seem high 
time for us to speed up the development of a satisfactory 
program of instruction for public school children. There 
would seem to be an urgent demand for modern programs 
of instruction to meet these needs to be applied in Sunday 
schools, weekday classes and vacation schools. It strikes me 
that too many of us, bishops, pastors, and zealous Catholic 
people, have been living long enough in a fool’s paradise of 
brick and mortar educational palaces that minister to the 
religious instructional needs of a pitifully small proporticn 
of our Catholic children. 


(d)—The crying need today seems to be for properly 
trained teachers to carry on this work. Sisters teaching in 
our parish schools have for years tried to fill in the gap 
under what are sometimes most trying circumstances. Spe- 
cial communities for this type of work have been founded 
and developed. The Holy Family Sisters, Missionary Cate- 
chists, Social Service Sisters and others have done marvel- 
ous work in a field so important under modern conditions. 
The development of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
must continue, as it certainly will, once its possibilities are 
fully realized. But the problem of instructing the Catholic 
public school child calls for still more extensive development. 
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(e)—In mulling over in my own mind ways and means 
of recruiting the necessary man power to carry out this 
vast program of the Christian education of the public school 
child, the idea has come to me that we have a means at 
hand, if we can but find a way to use it. It is a difficult 
thing to found new religious communities for this work. 
They grow very slowly and, in the beginning at least, have 
limited means and personnel. Why not, then, expand the 
present program of our orders of teaching men and women 
to meet modern needs? Sometimes I think that our teaching 
orders are the happy inhabitants of the same fool’s paradise 
of brick and mortar educational palaces where we bishops, 
priests and people dwell. 


It is true that for many years past our orders of teaching 
sisters have been sorely put to supply a minimum of teachers 
for rapidly rising parish schools. But has not that period of 
mad expansion come to an end? We seem to have reached 
the point where, for some years at least, capital investments 
for new school buildings will be out of the question, either 
because the money to build them cannot be raised or because 
parish funds will be inadequate to maintain them. We have 
even had news of the closing of some Catholic schools that 
have existed for many years. It seems safe to say, therefore, 
that for some time to come, either until unjust tax burdens 
are lifted or some share in tax support for the parish school 
child is obtained, or there has been a return to more pros- 
perous conditions, our Catholic parish school system cannot 
continue to expand as it has in the past. 


Meanwhile, there is no reason to suppose that the rapid 
increase in the membership of our teaching sisterhoods will 
be slowed up. While the demands for new sisters to enter 
the classrooms of new schools will decrease, there will be a 
constantly increasing number of teaching sisters available. 
What are these sisters to do? Will they simply fold their 
hands and wait for a better time around the corner or will 
their responsible superiors seize the splendid opportunity at 
hand to come to the aid of pastors and diocesan organiza- 
tions to bring an effective solution to the problem of instruct- 
ing the public school child? 
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Furthermore, will it not be possible so to expand the pro- 
gram of the teaching sisterhoods as to train a number of 
sisters for exclusive work with the public school child? I do 
not mean merely for vacation schools or Sunday school 
classes, but year around instruction and home visitation. 
Two or more such sisters could be stationed at the convents 
of their order in parishes with schools to devote all their 
time to the teaching of public school children in the parish 
where they reside and in the neighboring parishes without 
schools. This work might even be extended to the founda- 
tion of small convents in parishes and districts without 
schools for the same sort of work. I cannot see any valid 
reason why some of the more progressive communities would 
not be able to throw their resources behind this movement 
to save the public school child to the faith. At least the 
matter is worth serious thought. 


2—Where there is no parish school. (a)—In this case 
children from all types of homes must be dealt with. This 
does not render the task of instructing the public school 
child where home influences are bad any easier, but the 
presence of a large group of children from good homes, the 
kind who would go to the Catholic school if there were one 
to be had, renders results easier to obtain. 


It is not my purpose to say anything about the various 
problems facing city and rural parishes. These will be dealt 
with in special papers during this conference. However, the 
difficulties of the isolated family deserves brief mention. For 
the children of such remote homes there seems no adequate 
substitute for a wholesome religious atmosphere in the home, 
an influence that is more often absent than present. In some 
dioceses this problem assumes rather large proportions. 
Nevada offers an example in point. There five children are 
enough to establish a public school; three to continue it. 
The pastor can visit them at heavy cost which he can ill- 
afford, only two or three times a year, to say Mass in the 
home, instruct the children and grown-ups and administer 
necessary sacraments. Occasionally a Catholic public school 
teacher can be pressed into service for instructions, if the 
children in her school happen to be Catholics. Every such 
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remote home should be supplied with the correspondance 
courses in religion. Larger centers, diocesan confraternities, 
religious communities and schools can be of great service in 
this apostolate for isolated children, both by supplying the 
texts to poor pastors on the desert and in the mountains 
and by correcting the papers and corresponding with the 
children. Personally I would like to see this work more 
emphasized than it is. 


(b)—Where there is no parish school, the best solution 
of the problem of instructing the children of the parish is 
found in the establishment, where practicable, of a com- 
munity of sisters devoted to catechetical work who can work 
in cooperation with the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
There has been some development of such communities 
within recent years and their work must be encouraged and 
expanded and new recruits obtained from existing teaching 
communities as suggested above. In this way alone can any 
considerable number of Catholic children be saved for the 
faith. It is the only salvation of the missionaries diocese. 
I can name half a dozen Nevada communities that have had 
parishes and priests for over a half a century, yet where the 
towns and surrounding territory is literally inhabited by 
fallen away Catholics. Inadequate instruction of the chil- 
dren of past generations is the answer. We must have mis- 
sionary catechists who will do for the home missions what 
sisters do for the pagans in far lands. 


In the diocese of Reno we are just beginning an effort of 
this type in a parish without a parish school. The Holy 
Family Sisters of San Francisco last month made their first 
foundation outside California, at Las Vegas in Southern 
Nevada. They will care for the children of two parishes, 
Las Vegas, where they will live, and Boulder City, thirty 
miles away at the site of the new government dam. 


(c)—A vital point of the program for instructing the 
public school child in parishes with schools as well as in 
those without them, is that of adequate financial support 
for the work. Since the public school child is in most places 
more numerous than the parish school child, it behooves 
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bishops, pastors, and people to give greater and greater 
subsidies from diocesan, parochial and missionary funds for 
the support of the work of instructing them. While the 
parish school is the ideal and far more effective for the chil- 
dren it reaches, it is proving extremely costly. More chil- 
dren can be effectively reached by an intelligent catechetical 
program properly organized and supported. 


(d)—Until recent years one of the chief reasons why the 
instruction of the public school child was so poorly done, 
why effective work in most parishes was the exception rather 
than the rule, has been the absence of any real program. 
Improper classroom facilities, poorly equipped teachers, 
badly arranged time schedules, clerical indifference, lack of 
satisfactory texts and similar faults, explain the failure to 
attract the public school child and keep him in attendance. 
Happily the technique of instruction has now developed to 
the point where no pastor’s work need suffer from lack of a 
splendid program to use. 


(e)—Another reason why Sunday schools and weekday 
classes have failed properly to instruct Catholic boys and 
girls is that the need of sufficient financial support was not 
realized. There was a rather general reluctance to spend 
money either for equipment or teachers. I think you will 
agree with me that a parish with a parish school costing 
$100,000 or more and a maintainance cost running into the 
thousands annually can hardly be deemed to have taken 
care of the one third of its children in the public school when 
it reports an annual expenditure of something like $12.50 
for its Sunday school of several hundred children. It is not 
uncommon for parishes without schools to go on for years 
spending only a few dollars on the religious instruction of 
its children and then suddenly put up a costly parish school 
and lavish money on its support. The instruction of the 
Catholic school child is of vital importance enough to justify 
adequate parish support of the work, whether they be parish 
or public school children. I have even known parishes with 
rather large reserve funds which did not venture to spend a 
thin dime on the instruction of the public school child. Too 
often they tend to impose on the good nature of the school 
sisters and overwork them. 
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IlI—Wuavz SHOULD THE PuBLIC SCHOOL CHILD 
Be TAuGHT? 


Fundamentally the program for the religious education 
of the Catholic public school child does not differ from the 
subject matter to be taught to any other child. He should 
be instructed in a way suitable to his years in all the ele- 
ments of doctrine and morality that are essential to what 
we call Catholic life. They should not be presented as mere 
abstract formulae, entirely unrelated to his own life, some 
vague, mysterious things from a little book called a cate- 
chism, without any vital meaning to him, but as a rule of 
faith and a guide to action that he will carry with him and 
live by in his home and in the market place, in his joys and 
in his sorrows, in his pleasures and in his pains. Effective 
training in religion should produce a sense of the reality of 
the things of faith. How often do our pupils in Catechism 
classes catch this spirit? 


It is not my purpose to outline a program of religious 
instruction for the public school child. Suffice it to say that 
no child who has been reasonably regular in attendance 
should depart without a sound knowledge of the truths nec- 
essary to salvation. He must know that there is one God 
in three Divine Persons; that God will reward the good and 
punish the wicked; the Incarnation and the Redemption; 
the means of grace through the Catholic Church and the 
seven sacraments; the Commandments of God and the Pre- 
cepts of the Church. These truths are essential to Catholic 
life and every child should be thoroughly grounded in them. 
No amount of frills or folderol can take the place of such 
fundamental instruction. In addition, every Catholic child 
who is to fit into Catholic life should be instructed in the 
practices and devotions of his religion, in such a way as to 
eradicate superstition and develop true piety. 


In conjunction with the program suggested above and 
which constitutes the minimum to be required, there are 
certain points which, it seems to me at any rate, are not 
made enough of or are sometimes neglected. 
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(a)—Every Catholic child is entitled to get a clear notion 
of the Catholic Church, membership in which unites him to 
its head, Christ, and through Him to his fellow Catholics. 
He should know something of the Pope and the high posi- 
tion he holds as Vicar of Christ and visible head of the 
Church. He should be instructed about the Bishop of his 
diocese and his relation to himself, so that he will not think 
of him merely as a man with a queer kind of a hat and a 
peculiar crooked stick, who comes around every two or three 
years. He should know about the position his pastor holds 
in the life of the Church, how and by what authority he 
administers the sacraments and preaches the word of God. 


Too often the child who is born and brought up in remote 
parishes where the parish church is poor and mean and the 
ceremonies anything but elaborate or where Mass is said in 
some poor, shabby hall gets no idea at all of the great organ- 
ization to which he belongs. He should be taught something 
of the history of the world-wide Catholic Church. He will 
not then get the false idea that his membership in the Church 
is like belonging to the Elks or the Rotary Club or the 
Knights of Pythias, but something far more important. 


(b)—Whether in the city or in rural districts, every Cath- 
olic child should be taught loyalty to his parish. He should 
learn to love it and center his religious life about it. There 
he is baptized, receives his first confession and Communion, 
there his bishop confirms him, there his pastor marries him 
and later takes the Blessed Sacrament and the Holy Oils to 
him when he is at death’s door; to the parish church his body 
will be carried for a last blessing. He should be instructed 
in the importance of belonging to the parish societies and 
sodalities organized for those in his state of life. Last, but 
not least, he should learn the vital importance of supporting 
the parish, its school and the parish activities. This is good 
advice not only for the teachers of the public school child, 
but it applies with equal force to teachers in Catholic schools, 
high schools and colleges. Failure to instruct in the impor- 
tance of parish life for the individual Catholic is by no means 
rare. In fact, the attempt to draw pupils away from it to 
other loyalties is not unheard of. Yet how fatal a mistake 
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it is. Lack of parish orientation explains the sad state of 
many a careless or fallen-away Catholic. 


(c)—Another very essential thing that every Catholic boy 
and girl ought to learn is how to get married properly. It 
may seem strange to you that I should insist upon this point, 
yet the general ignorance on this subject is apalling. The 
only explanation I have been able to find for the hazy notion 
so many Catholic young men and women have about what is 
expected of them is that they were never properly instructed 
in the marriage laws and regulations of the Church. I fail 
to comprehend otherwise the growing scarcity of marriages 
with a nuptial Mass, the almost general failure to give notice 
ahead of time to the pastor, the nearly total ignoring of the 
place of their pastor in the arrangement for their marriage 
by prospective brides, the utter failure to realize that they 
must establish the fact that they are free to marry and have 
the permission of the pastor of the bride when they present 
themselves to a strange pastor in some distant place, together 
with the general misunderstanding of the regulations about 
mixed marriages. All these prevalent forms of ignorance, 
which we have illustrated for us at the Cathedral of Reno 
almost every day, lead me to believe that the Catholic mar- 
riage laws are not taught to young men and women as part 
of their instructions. This applies not only to public school 
graduates, but Iam sorry to say to former pupils of some of 


our best parish schools, high schools, exclusive academies 
and colleges. 


It would not do any harm either to insist a little upon the 
necessity of staying married once the ceremony is over. Reno 
is not the only place that easy divorce obtains in this west- 
ern land of ours, and too many Catholics are getting false 
notions about the unity and indissolubility of marriage. 


(d)—I insisted earlier in this paper upon the value of a 
good Catholic home atmosphere. Unless the evil of bad 
home influence is to be perpetuated, some effort must be 
made to teach our boys and girls the essentials of Catholic 
home-making. They should be taught what constitutes a 
genuine Catholic home, how important it is to instruct their 
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children from their tender years in the truths of religion, in 
the homely virtues, in the essentials of Catholic practice. If 
we can foster true ideals of the Catholic home and develop 
them where they exist and replace them where they have 
been lost, then the future of the faith will be secure. 


Let me place these few notions before you for your con- 
sideration. Remember they are the ideas of an amateur and 
given for what they may be worth. Let me counsel you 
however that the best of methods are of no avail without 
prayer. We are dealing in the instruction of children, not 
with science or mathematics, but with grace. Paul may 


plant, Appolo may water, but God alone can give the in- 
crease. 


And of what should these family prayers consist? ... But a 
priori and without fear of contradiction, at least from the readers 
of this Review, family prayers in whatever family, high or low, 
gentle or simple, lettered or unlettered, should be liturgical, short, 
varied, and appropriate. ‘The Church has not put forward any form 
of service for this domestic purpose, so why should I presume to? 

3ut let me venture to outline a suggestion. One of the family 
might read aloud a scriptural lesson from the Mass of the day 
(Gospel and Epistle on alternate days; when some common lessons 
occur frequently, substitute others) ; then say altogether the Nunc 
dimittis or De profundis for the dead; then the father, or senior 
present, might recite in English the Collect for the day, one or two 
more at choice for particular mercies or thanksgivings from the 
Orationes Diversae in the Missal, and finally the one “Visit, we 
beseech Thee, O Lord, this house and family,” from Compline. We 
should pray standing (not kneeling), before the crucifix in the 
living-room or parents’ bedroom. 


Donald Attwater in Orate-Fratres, June 10, 1933. 
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The Home and Religious Training 


A SON’S EXPERIENCE 





REVEREND JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 
St. Leo’s Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 





In the March issue of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION there appeared an excellent article under the title 
of “A Mother’s Experience.” It occurs to me that possibly 
“A Son’s Experience” might prove interesting to the readers 
of this magazine. 


I am one of five children. Our home was in a rural district, 
near a small Kentucky town, in a non-catholic community. 
In this town was a small Catholic Church, in which Mass 
was said once a month. My mother died at an early age, 
and my father henceforth fulfilled the office of both father 
and mother. His work kept him away from home most of 
the day. 


The only school available was a small one room, country 
district school. My father said we would learn more “‘devil- 
ment” in that school than anything else, so he decided, with 
finality, that we would have school at home. Before leaving 
for his day’s labor he assigned a daily task in work and in 
lessons. At night he inspected the work, and “heard” and 
explained the lessons. The subject matter of study included 
the three R’s plus a fourth R. In this way I completed the 
first seven grades of elementary education. Subsequently I 
spent a year under a private teacher, and then entered high 
school, college and seminary. 
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In this paper I am not concerned with the way in which 
my father taught the three R’s, but only the fourth R—re- 
ligion. As for textbooks on religion, in those days we knew 
nothing of an intelligible catechism. At first we had the old 
“vellow back” catechism. At the age of eleven I knew it 
“by heart.’’ My father said, “Learn it,” and his word was 
supreme law as far as his children were concerned. As I 
see it now, I did not understand much of what the wording 
of this catechism implied. To give one instance: I recall 
having pondered many times over this definition of a sacra- 
ment: “A sacrament is an outward sign of inward grace, a 
sacred and mysterious sign or ceremony ordained by Christ 
by which grace is conveyed to the soul.” After the “yellow 
back” catechism, I was introduced to the formidable Number 
2,Baltimore. I never did understand very much of its impos- 
ing array of theological technicalities until after I had spent 
several years in the seminary. I recall that more than once 
whilst reciting the long religious formulas and definitions 
contained therein, my father would look very grave and puff 
with great force at his pipe. The priest attending the mission 
said that the catechism should be “learned.” We memorized 
it, even though we learned very little of it. 


After the ordeal of recitation, my father’s practice (to use 
his own words) was “to tell us about the lesson so we could 
understand it.’”’ He would tell us about the subject matter 
in words with which we were familiar, often using homely 
comparisons and illustrations by referring to horses, garden 
plants, the neighbors, etc. In connection with the catechism 
text, occasionally he stopped and consulted Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. He never gave us a chance to forget 
the first chapter of the catechism: “that whatever else we 
do, our big work on earth is to get to heaven.” There was 
not much about the life of Christ contained in the catechism 
text, but after I entered the seminary and began studying 
biblical history I discovered that I had already acquired, 
from my father’s instructions, a good knowledge of the life 
of Christ and of the establishment of the Church. With great 
feeling he would say, ‘Our Holy Father takes Christ’s place 
on earth, and hence we must have great respect for him, 
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and no matter what happens we will always have the Church 
with the Pope at its head.” 


In connection with the commandments, he would make up 
“cases of conscience,” using the names of the children or of 
the neighbors as make-believe principals concerned. As for 
the sacraments, I could not understand what the catechism 
meant about the “sacred and mysterious sign or ceremony 
by which grace is conveyed to the soul,” but I did understand 
what my father meant when he said: “The sacraments are 


seven great ways given us by Christ to bring grace into our 
souls.” 


As for studying such prayers as the Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Acts of Faith, Hope, Love and Contrition, the Mys- 
teries of the Rosary, the Litany of the Blessed Virgin, we 
learned all these from hearing them said aloud. From my 
earliest remembrance these prayers were said as a part of 
morning and evening prayers. On Sundays on which we had 
no Mass, my father called the household together and read 
the “Mass Prayers” from his prayerbook. Before beginning 
“prayers” he usually enjoined us to “kneel up straight and 
think about what you’re saying: remember now you are 
talking to God.” 


During Holy Week he would tell the story of Christ’s 
suffering and death; and follow up with the story of the 
resurrection, ascension, and speak of the other Holy Days 
of the year as they came around. He always had a special 
novena for Christmas. He read the prayers from a big 
prayer book, and placed a colored picture, where we could 
all see it, of the Infant Jesus lying in the crib. He had a prac- 
tice of taking occasion of any little event to teach a moral 
lesson. For example: we sat up and watched the nineteenth 
century come to its close. As the old clock struck the mid- 
night hour he remarked, “The old century is now gone and 
can never be recalled. That is the way it’s going to be with 
our life some day; it will come to an end and we can never 
recall one moment of it to live it again. If you waste a 
minute you waste it forever.” 
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My father often used little stories to illustrate some virtue 
or phase of Catholic doctrine. I recall this one: ‘During the 
middle ages there lived an Irish monk who was a very skilled 
copyist but had a terrible temper—so much so that he kept 
the monastery in an uproar. At length this monk was ex- 
pelled from the monastery. The monk then became a hermit 
and lived for twenty years alone. He spent these twenty years 
copying some gigantic work by hand. It was his intention to 
offer this work, when completed, to his monastery and beg 
for readmittance. Just as this priceless work was finished, a 
pet cat jumped up on the table and knocked over an ink pot 
and completely destroyed the entire work on which he had 
laboured for twenty years. The monk had so conquered his 
temper that he gently said to the cat: ““O cat, you know not 
what you have done.”’ My father added: “The worst temper, 
with God’s help can be conquered, and when conquered will 
be the occasion of a great reward in heaven.” 


I rather think my father never studied pedagogy out of a 
book, but I think he mastered its principles to a high degree 
of perfection. Briefly, his method was to present the prin- 
ciples of religious belief and practice in language we could 
understand; he illustrated things obscure by comparisons 
and examples; when he spoke of catechetical terms he ex- 
plained them one by one; he talked about one thing at a 
time, and went from the known to the unknown. He set us 
a good example by his manner of life and saw to it that we 
lived our Religion. He made it clear that in so doing we 
were not “tin angels” but performing a commonplace duty 
that we owed to God in order to save our souls. He did not 
stop with teaching religion; he taught us the three R’s to- 
gether with the basic principles of agriculture, domesticity 
and mechanics. How he taught these things is beyond the 
scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that he stressed the 
correlation of all phases of education from dishwashing to 
mechanics, and from play to the sublime mysteries of re- 
ligion. In this way he engendered and fostered the “religious 
atmosphere” of which so much is being said and written. 


Perhaps at times my father felt discouraged, yet I think 
he has given a good example of what parents can do at 
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home in educating their children. Of the five children, one 
daughter died as she was preparing to enter the convent, the 
other became a nun; two sons became priests, and the re- 
maining son is the happy daddy of four children. 


I was ordained in 1916, and shortly afterwards I was ap- 
pointed pastor of a small parish church. Having spent some 
twelve years almost exclusively with students and profes- 
sors, I had in many ways lost contact with the rank and file 
of lay people. Without knowing it, I had forgotten what 
manner of language lay people speak. When I began teach- 
ing Religion, I did it the same way in which my professors 
taught me. I proceeded along analytical lines of giving com- 
prehensive definitions and then proceeded to explain the 
definitions term by term. I soon discovered that neither 
children nor grown-up people knew very much of what I 
was speaking. 


In quest of a method as to how I could effectively teach 
Religion, I thought of how my old father taught his children. 
In the meantime, I had purchased a good many books on 
religious pedagogy. On examining their contents I discov- 
ered that these books merely set forth in some form or other 
the method used by my humble and unassuming father many 
years ago. 


As to home teaching, I do not believe that the importance 
of the teaching office of parents, within the sacred precincts 
of the home, can be overestimated. Heaven knows there is 
a crying need for Catholic schools (even though many of 
them teach little religion, but only teach ‘‘catechism”). Yet 
I contend there is a still greater need for honest and God- 
fearing parents who have the grit and the ambition to teach 
their children by word and example. The office of parents as 
teachers is the oldest teaching agency on earth. God him- 
self, through the laws of nature, has constituted parents the 
teachers of their children, and no one else can adequately 
replace them. This duty is a sacred trust that God has 
placed upon parents when they became parents, and for this 
trust parents shall be held accountable before God’s judg- 
ment seat. 








Research Investigations 


WHAT SOME CHILDREN OF FROM FIVE TO EIGHT 
YEARS OLD KNOW ABOUT RELIGION 


SISTER KATHARINE 
and 
RAEBURN O’MALLEY 


College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minnesota 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following summary represents data from one of 
several projects with which the authors are working. The reader will find in 
the article ideas for personal research as well as suggestions toward building 
up a critical attitude relative to the work in which he or she is engaged. 


An attempt was made in this partial survey first, to meas- 
ure religious knowledge and second, to discover religious 
attitudes. The group consisted of twenty-five dependent 
children of from five to eight years old. They had been in 


the child-caring home for an average of two years. The 
ages were as follows: 


> years to 5.5 yoors.................... 3 children 
~~ UUme CO 
| U6 Lhe 
7 ”” ” 8.0 9? 
Retarded children above 8............ 


Simple oral questions were asked each child individually, 
and the answers were recorded verbatim. To the first ques- 
tion, Who Made You? the answer was the same for all, 
“God,” with the exception of one child who replied “Lord.” 
Why Did God Make You? received the traditional response 
from sixteen children or 64 per cent of the group. Two chil- 
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dren interpreted “why” in a purely subjective way and gave 
the answer, “To be good.” Seven of the group did not know. 


Where does a good little girl (boy) go when she (he) 
dies? The unanimous answer was, “Heaven.” Who lives 
in heaven? received again an unanimous reply, “God” or 
“God and angels and saints.” 


To get an idea of the child’s concept of his relationship 
with God as manifested in his prayers or, in other words, to 
find out what the child’s reason for praying was, we asked 
three questions: Why do you say your prayers in the morn- 
ing? Why do you pray before you eat? Why do you pray 
before going to bed? In answer to the first question one 
child only gave the answer, “To ask God to bless the day.” 
One replied, “To show God that we love Him.” Seven gave 
the response, ‘“‘To go to heaven or to try to go to heaven.” 
Five replied, “Want to be good.” Two replied “For God;” 
one, “God loves little children;” one, “To talk to God;” one, 
“To thank God for what he has done for us.” The other 
answers were not pertinent to the question or were a repeti- 
tion of the question. 


To the second part of the question, Why do you pray 
before you eat? eight replied in substance, ‘“‘To thank God 
for the food or to ask God to bless the food. Four did not 
know. Four replied, “To gets lots to eat or to get a nice 
meal.” The remaining replies were not pertinent. They 
included such answers as ‘““To pray to God,” “Want to eat 
all,” “So we won’t choke.” 


The answers to the question, Why do you pray before you 
go to bed? were most varied. No one had any concept of 
either contrition for faults of the day nor of thanksgiving. 
Two gave answers in substance, ‘To ask God to stay with 
us and to protect us.” Four replied, “To go to heaven;” 
one did not know, one so he “would not die;” one, “‘to get 
lots of sleep;” one, so he “would not be scared.” The other 
answers were not pertinent. 


To the question: Why should you forgive a boy (girl) who 
has done something mean to you? “Our Lord wants us to” 
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was given three times; “To be kind,” four times; “‘So as to 
go to heaven,” twice; “Example of Christ” twice in sub- 
stance; “God loves everyone,” twice; “Don’t know,” twice. 
The remaining answers were faulty or indifferent. Some of 
the indifferent answers were, “Not to tell Sister,” “to be a 
gentleman,” etc. 


To the question, Should you love every boy and girl in 
your school? Why? the answer to the first part was uni- 
formly positive. The reason is stated variously. ‘‘God’s chil- 
dren, God loves all, God loves us” was the response, in sub- 
stance, nine times. “Don’t know” was the response five 
times. Indifferent or non-pertinent answers such as, “They’re 
good,” “They’re good to us,” were given nine times. 


To the question, Have you a Guardian Angel? Does he 
stay with you all the time? Why? the answers were uni- 
formly “Yes” to the first question. To the second, one child 
thought his Guardian Angel stayed with him only when he 
was good. All other children in the group believed in the 
constant presence of the Guardian Angel. The last ques- 
tion brought a diversity of answers. Thirteen children 
thought the Guardian Angel stayed near to ‘‘watch over 
him,” “to make him good,” “to fight for him so he would get 
to heaven.” One child said the Angel stayed near, “because 
she the angel is good.”’ Another said, “because she’s nice.” 
Still two others answered, “so we won’t get scared at night” 
and “so we won’t get run over by a car.” Another reply 
was, “‘because he loves us.” 


The next question read: /f a little boy (girl) hits you, 
should you hit back? Why? The answers were all negative 
to the first question. The second question aroused much 
difficulty. Seven did not know why. Other answers were, 
“Shouldn’t fight” without giving a reason; “Not nice” was 
the response of a five year old; “Would be mean;” ‘God 
doesn’t want us to” was given five times; “God didn’t hit 
the Jews” and answers in substance were mentioned four 
times. “God loves everyone,” was given once. 


To the question, Why do you go to chapel? Who lives 
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there? the answers were: “To pray,” ““To talk to God,” “To 
be good,” “To see God.” All answered that God or Jesus 
lives in the chapel, with the exception of one child who said: 
“Jesus and Joseph and the Christ Child.” Evidently this 
child is thinking about the statues. She is only six. 


To the question, Tell me some things God does not wish 
a little boy or girl to do, the general answer, “‘not to sin” or 
“not to be bad” was given fifteen times. ‘Not to fight” was 
given most frequently, eighteen times in all, and two speci- 
fied, in addition, “on Sunday.” “To lie” was given thirteen 
times; “to steal,” eleven times; “to disobey” five times and 
here also two added to “disobey Sister.” Four gave “to 
swear” and the same number “To say bad words;” “‘to miss 
Mass on Sunday” was given three times; “to play ball in 
church” twice. Other things were listed once. These were 
“to sass;” “to run away;” “to obey the Devil;” “to say 
‘Shut up;’” “to break others’ things.” 


Each one of the children made the sign of the cross very 
well. 


The picture knowledge and interpretation of the group 
were excellent. All knew the principal persons depicted in 
Holy Night; a Crucifixation; a Guardian Angel; The last 
picture presented to the children was of the Resurrection of 
Christ, and it was included primarily because the tests were 
given at Easter time. The Resurrection from Tissot’s Life 
of Christ was used. Only one child answered, ‘God rising 
from the dead on Easter Sunday.” The other answers were 
such as “God flying;” “dead people our Lord comes down to 
make alive;” “God and dead people;” ‘“‘God coming to get 
dead men,” etc. This picture was a failure, perhaps because 
they had never before seen it. 


The religious knowledge of this group of children would 
appear to be adequate, for the most part. However, there is 
some danger that many times the child does not know why 
he does certain things. Perhaps a little attention to the 
Why he prays and Why he should forgive and Why love his 
neighbor would improve the situation. If one looks at the 
reasons assigned for praying before meals, he finds that 
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only one third gave an adequate answer. Perhaps there is 
a tendency in such a group to routinize the process without 
any thought of motivation or purpose. 


The question why one should forgive received a very ade- 
quate reply thirteen times. Only two did not know, and the 
faulty and indifferent answers bore somewhat upon either 
the Golden Rule or the command to love. The same holds 
true of the next question which is in substance the same as 
the last. 


Fourteen of the twenty-five children knew why they had 
a Guardian Angel. There was a natural tendency in the very 
young children to make the reason very personal, “So we 
won’t get run over by a car,” etc. 


The appreciation of duty to God was well developed even 
in the youngest of these children. This was evidenced in 
almost every question answered, even though a logical an- 
swer might not have involved that concept. The question 
of religious duty was understood by all but the reason was 
not always sufficiently comprehended. That is, all under- 
stood that prayer was necessary, but the majority did not 
know why. Sister Mary’ gives as a result of her survey the 
following statement: “Children of nine in the Catholic 
schools were able to answer the question, ‘““Why were you 
made,” successfully whereas the average child is sixteen be- 
fore he answers with an altruistic motive in the public 
schools.” Sister Mary concludes, “It would seem that this 
is a striking example of the possibilities of formal moral 
training.” 





*Sister Mary. Research Findings in the Moral Development of Children. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic Educational Press. 
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Communications 








Sacred Heart College 


San Francisco, California 


Dear Editor: 


Diocesan examinations carry a great responsibility, sometimes 
even going so far as to contortinate the teacher’s sense of propor- 
tion. Most of the time these tests cause excessive drill upon ques- 
tion and answer methods, lavish time upon mechanical rather than 
upon emotional elements, dwell upon vague ideas au lieu the prac- 
tical features of our religion and deaden the true perspective of 
religious instruction. 


Life, real life is what we must stress in our courses. Character, 
love, Christ, and the practices of the Church are the vital life-giving 
religious practices. 


Furthermore, how about poems in the Religion Class? They 
have been tried and have proven a success. Isn’t it in poetry that 
beautiful thoughts can be expressed, thoughts that will linger in 
future years. Noble aspirations are made accessible, unknown re- 
cesses of adventure with God are lovingly opened and the student 
sees, through the gray misty air of vagueness, that which only 
beautiful thoughts can express and inspire. 


These thoughts will cling to the student; as a result of them he 
will think harder on the things of God, get a better viewpoint of 
life, and a greater interest in the things of the soul. And that is 
what counts in life, all more important than the mere memorization 
of cut and dried facts drawn apart from the life giving example of 
Christ. 


BROTHER ARTHUR, F-:S.C. 
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New Books in Review 





The Long Road Home. By John Moody. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. x+263. Price $2.00. 


The present reviewer has the teacher of Religion in mind 
in making these few notes about Mr. John Moody’s auto- 
biography which will interest both high school seniors and 
college students. The author, founder of Moody's Manual 
of Investments and president of Moody’s Investors Service 
tells the story of a fascinating and full life. Students will 
follow with keen interest the struggles and adventures in 
the fields of business, politics, reform and religion of one 
who is internationally known as a financial writer and a 
recent convert to Catholicism. Our students should be better 
Catholics as a result of contact with this book. We believe 
they will come away from it with an appreciation that 
modern thought is, in the phraseology of the writer, as 
“reeking with dogma as it is reeking with superstition and 
bigotry.” 


We are emphasizing social justice in our various courses. 
Students will find in Mr. Moody’s autobiography a number 
of situations described wherein they may think critically in 
terms of social justice. This review is being written on May 
24, 1933. We predict an enthusiastic welcome for The Long 
Road Home. 


A Retreat? “I Pray Thee, Hold Me Excused.” By Vic- 
tor Green,O.M. Cap. Herman, Pa.: The Capuchin Fathers, 
St. Fidelis Seminary, 1933. Pp. 16. Price postpaid: 6c the 
single copy; $2.50 for fifty copies; $4.00 the hundred; 
$35.00 the thousand. 
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This is a sixteen page pamphlet devoted to a discussion of 
retreats for laymen. The material is attractively and inter- 
estingly arranged in conversational form and is designed to 
meet the objections usually advanced by men when they 
are approached to make a retreat. The pamphlet is of con- 
venient size for mailing or carrying in the pocket; it can be 
put into the hands of prospective retreatants with the hope 
that they will read it and be influenced by its popular and 
convincing arguments. 


Jesus and I. By Reverend Aloysius J. Heeg, S.J. Chi- 
cago: Loyola University Press. Dayton, Ohio: George A. 
Pflaum Company, 1933. Pp. 72. Price 40c. a 

. | 

This little book is a worthwhile contribution to the field 
of religious education. The title page is an appeal to the little 
child to whom the book is given when it invites him to learn 
“about the things Jesus did and how he should come to him 
in Holy Communion.” 


The child will be interested in the personal letter on page 
two in which Father Heeg has very clearly set down his aims 
in the language of the user of the text. 


Every lesson in the text is beautifully illustrated with 
colored pictures and the mechanical make-up is attractive to 
both child and adult. “Our Little Question Box’”—a book- 
let, is pocketed at the end of the text. This little booklet 
is intended to test the child’s knowledge of Jesus and I. 
In it the author has a letter for the boys and girls as well 
as one for parents and teachers. He also suggests a method 
of study for a more effective use of text and “Question 
Box.” There is a feeling among educators that questions 
should accompany the text matter. We are wondering if 
this splendid additional “Question Box” material would 
not be of more value if it were placed closer to each lesson. 


The following units might be suggested when using this 
text: (1) Creation, (2) The Unity and Trinity of God, (3) 
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The Guardian Angel, (4) The Sin of Our First Parents, 
(5) The Annunciation, (6) Redemption, (7) The Public 
Life of Christ, (8) The Miracles of Our Lord, (9) Prepara- 
tion for Confession and Holy Communion and (10) The 
Mass. With a careful subdivision of these units of work, 
the teacher will find Jesus and I a very helpful text for the 
children of the primary grades. Jesus and I will be a great 
help to parents who are obliged to instruct their little ones 
for Confession and Holy Communion. 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 


The Life of the Soul. Highway to Heaven Series, III. By 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
any, 1933. Pp. 141. Price 60c. 


In this little book Doctor Fitzpatrick has summarized the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church for the primary grades. The 
Life of the Soul is intended for pupils of the third grade, and 
its author has fulfilled the requirements of the most critical 
student in the field of Religion. 


The text is intended for an entire year’s work and is 
divided into five general units: (1) Creation, (2) The Com- 
mandments, (3) The Redemption, (4) The Church and (5) 
The Sacraments. The author has wisely deviated from the 
older plans of teaching the Commandments and Sacraments. 
The teacher is given a suggestion as to presentation ma- 
terial—thus opening the way to a group discussion, after 
which each child is given an opportunity to fit each law or 
principle into an everyday situation. The lessons are well 
illustrated with full-page colored pictures and the value of 
each unit of work is enhanced by well-chosen quotations 
from Holy Scripture. 


Probably the out-standing feature of “The Highway to 
Heaven Series” is the carefully prepared Manual for the 
teacher. The proper use of the Manual will do away with 
incidental teaching and open the way to proper motivation 
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that will result in correct reasoning, even for children of the 
early grades. We find suggestions by which the teacher 
brings out the law in such a way that the little one immedi- 
ately responds. There is also a splendid opportunity sug- 
gested for the contrast of right and wrong and, since the 
children of the primary grades are strong in imagination, this 
appeal is a powerful aid to reason, and its effectiveness is 
heightened by the use of contrast. This was Christ’s own 
way of teaching. The picture of distinction is clear to every- 
one when we see the Good Samaritan surpassing both priest 
and levite in kindness. 


The Life of the Soul will help every child in the primary 
grades to make a practical use of the religion lesson, provid- 
ing the teacher apply the laws of learning so well demon- 
strated in the Manual. Words as words have never had any 
practical value and, in no other subject do we feel this more 
keenly than we do when we evaluate the outcomes. Ter- 
minology is of value, to be sure, but Doctor Fitzpatrick calls 
our attention to what Father Drinkwater says in this con- 
nection: 


It is asserted that without a fixed form of words, teachers 
whether good or bad, will just flounder about vaguely, with no pegs 
on which to hang their doctrine, so that the children in the end will 
retain nothing definite at all. This is quite true of course, but it is 
not a reason for teaching the answers of the Catechism to young 
children; it is only a reason why the teacher should often crystal- 
lize his teaching into little fixed phrases and sentences which the 
children will take in and remember... . . there is all the difference 
in the world between a living catechesis, created out of the mental 
contact of the particular teacher with particular children, and the 
process of forcibly feeding children with the official Catechism in- 
tended for the grown-up laity; more especially when that process 
is urged on by regular visits of an outsider examiner. 


May we hope that teachers of religion will find just the 
help they need in both the text and the Manual written by 
Doctor Fitzpatrick. We trust also that every primary teacher 
will study this text material and the Manual when prepar- 
ing religion class for the new school term. 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF RELIGION 


A magazine to which we have long meant to call atten- 
tion is the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, published 
by laymen and religious at De Paul University, Chicago. 
Written by experts in the field of Catholic education, it ap- 
pears monthly during the ten teaching months of the year ; 
and in the three years of its existence it has established 
standards of zeal, scientific disinterestedness and thorough- 
ness which make it worthy of wide reading and very re- 
spectful attention. The current issue illustrates particularly 
well the range of subjects attacked in the JOURNAL, and its 
admirable approach to them—an approach which conscious- 
ly and constantly embodies the sounder foundings of modern 
psychology and pedagogy. From the leading editorial, on 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and how it may be fruitfully 
presented in Catholic schools, we cull this observation, which 
sets the tone of so much that is sane and refreshing through- 
out the periodical: “How is the school promoting a love for 
Mary? Flower-wreathed shrines and scheduled devotions 
are not sufficient. In fact, we question the advisability of 
requiring the presence of students at the rosary or Little 
Office. While nothing should give the teacher greater joy 
than a large student attendance at May devotions, he is 
showing real educational acumen who lets students them- 
selves decide to attend, without pressure or ordinance from 
the school.” 





This salutary emphasis on the sometimes neglected fac- 
tors of individual initiative and will, is implicit throughout 
the issue. .... The JOURNAL is a splendid pioneer in the 
most important field of all. Everyone who cares about the 
religious instruction of the young will be helped and heart- 
ened by it. 


‘rom an editorial in THE COMMONWEAL of May 26, 1933. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE JUNE STATEMENT OF THE BISHOPS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


The teacher of Religion, particularly in the high school 
and the college, has a challenge in the classic diagnosis of 
world problems, set forth in the June eighth statement of 
the Administrative Committee of the N.C.W.C. We believe 
we are justified in saying that Catholic high schools and 
institutions of higher learning are not fulfilling an important 
obligation unless students are given learning experiences 
whereby they may master the ideas set forth in the Bishops’ 
Statement. 

The study of Religion in our schools cannot claim to have 
efficient direction until all Catholic students, without excep- 
tion, are guided to appreciate the fact that industry, eco- 
nomics and government are directly related to religion and 
morality. We would go even further and say that an under- 
standing of general principles is not sufficient. The period 
of education must help students to make an intellectual ap- 
plication of these principles to the affairs and problems of 
every day life. Only after such experiences can we hope to 
see a more wide-spread actual application of social justice 
in the light of religious obligation. In our complicated so- 
ciety of today it is impossible to expect this application to 
be made, without a definite program of study. This is a 
responsibility and opportunity of the school. 

The encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI must have a 
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place of prominence in our religion curricula. With those 
who feel that the papal pronouncements are too difficult for 
high school study, we do not agree. We have used them in 
the secondary school with splendid results, and we look 
upon their place in the high school curriculum as an absolute 
necessity. Only a comparatively small number of our fourth 
year high school graduates will ever attend Catholic colleges. 
Where else will they make this study if not in the Catholic 
high school? How can we hope for a more wide-spread social 
justice in this country if we fail to prepare the adolescents 


in our high schools for this most important work of Christian 
living? 


DEFEATING THE PURPOSE OF UNIT 
ORGANIZATION 


Psychologically determined units, accompanied with ade- 
quate learning activities, furnish pupil and student with de- 
sirable learning products. Through such a course-organiza- 
tion, he is guided in the discovery of relationships. There 
is, however, a tendency on the part of some to arrange 
courses in such a large number of units that the very purpose 
of unit organization is defeated. Forty or fifty units, each 
representing a new objective, are entirely too many for the 
work of a single year. It is impossible to furnish adequate 
assimilation for them. While the child of the elementary 
school, particularly of the intermediate grades, may profit 
from a course that is arranged in from fifteen to twenty 
units, the secondary school pupil should be presented with a 
more comprehensive organization of content. In a course 
that has anywhere from six to twelve units he will have time 
to assimilate each thoroughly. At the close of such a year’s 
work he will, it is true, have a limited number of learning 
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products, but if teaching has been direction of learning, he 
will have an enriched understanding of each unit, a wealth 
of experience in discovering relationships, and what is most 
to be desired, he will have an intelligent attitude toward the 
objectives set up. One of the greatest drawbacks in all 
Religion teaching is the fact that after the so-called study 
of a multiplicity of topics students have little or no ability 
to see relationships—for instance, that of grace to character, 
the Divine origin of the Church to its laws, or of social jus- 
tice to the Commandments. A well arranged, well taught 
unit organization of content does not tolerate fragmentary 
knowledge. It demands thoroughness. The very idea under- 
lying it requires that in order to attain an intelligent atti- 
tude the student must be guided in the discovery of appro- 
priate relationships. One can hardly expect this aim to be 
realized when courses of study present a large number of 
units which students may learn but only temporarily. There 
is no objective in Religion of mere temporary worth to the 
learner. The importance of the subject demands other- 
wise. It is, therefore, with this in mind that we recommend 
a comparatively small number of units through which the 
student or pupil may acquire permanent learning products. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR THE SMALL CHILD 


We are living in an age when the primary child is given 
copious opportunity to read. It is not uncommon to find 
classrooms that have as many as two hundred different 
books for the pupil to use. He is interested in them and, at 
the same time, he is developing reading habits and growing 
in his contacts and understanding of people, nature and 
things in every day life about him. The question may rightly 
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be raised: How many of the books that the small child reads 
are about God and the things of God? We do not want to be 
misunderstood. We are not advocating reading matter for 
children that is solely religious, but we do feel that among 
the books the child is given for supplementary reading there 
should be those that will develop in him a habit, love and 
ability to profit by what adults term “spiritual reading.” 
Here again is a big field for development. We want our 
children to grow to maturity with a facility in reflective 
reading on things religious. We cannot expect this achieve- 
ment if it is not begun at an early age. However, the teacher 
in order to introduce it, must have literature. Where is she 
to get it? While it is true that during the past ten years 
there have been several contributions to this field, they are 
very few. Some of our teachers are looking for hobbies, some 
of them like to write. Any number of them have had wide 
experience with reading in its scientific aspects. These same 
teachers know children, their likes and dislikes. Here is a 
work for them—the production of sturdy spiritual literature 
for the small child, books that he will enjoy because they 
are adapted to his mental development and written in a 
manner and about things that he can understand and admire. 


MISSIONS FOR CHILDREN 


Through a recent communication from one who is en- 
gaged in the work of children’s missions, we became con- 
vinced of the value of separating this exercise or series of 
exercises from the mission for adults. We should like to 
pass on this idea to all those who are interested in a mission 
for children. At the time of the adults’ mission the mis- 
sionary’s program is crowded. His attention is focused on 
the needs of mature men and women, while the problems of 
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children seem hardly worthy of consideration in the light of 
those of adults. Not only will the missionary have a better 
grasp of the needs of children when his attention is free from 
the more ponderous problems of adults, but children them- 
selves are better impressed when a school week or several 
days are assigned for their mission, at a time separate from 
that of the adults. 


We believe it is a healthy indication that there is a move- 
ment on foot in this couptry for priests to specialize in re- 
treats and missions for children. It is a work that demands 
a preparation and technique of its own, quite different from 
that used with men and women of the world. Not only must 
the priest specializing in this field understand the religious 
and moral needs of children but, at the same time, he must 
be thoroughly familiar with the school’s program of religious 
instruction, as well as a master of child psychology. 


Furthermore, the mission for children must be for all the 
young of the parish. If the pupils in our parochial schools 
derive spiritual profit from a mission or retreat, how much 
greater is the need of the child who is attending the public 
school or a non-Catholic private school? In our large city 
parishes these children are hard to discover, but they should 
be located. The pupils of the parochial school may be of 
assistance, turning in names and addresses of Catholic chil- 
dren in the immediate vicinity of their respective homes. 
Such a procedure, however, will not find all the children. 
We recently heard of a parish that employed paid workers 
to locate the children who were not attending the parish 
school. At first consideration this may seem a costly under- 
taking, but it is not. It is one that is rich in returns, not 
only in bringing children to the mission or retreat, but in 
establishing contacts that will assist the pastor and his as- 
sistants in carrying out a follow-up program of systematic 
religious instruction. 





LITURGY AND THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


REVEREND W. MICHAEL DUCEY, O.S.B. 
St. Anselm Priory 
Washington, D. C. 


What relation has the Liturgy to the teaching of Religion? 
To one who studies, loves, lives by the Liturgy (as indeed 
all Catholics should) such a question seems, to say the least, 
superfluous. For to him, Liturgy and Religion are practically 
convertible terms: the one being simply the formal carrying 
out, the outward expression of the other. Fundamentally, 
Religion means the worship of God, and Liturgy, the render- 
ing of that worship, under the guidance and supervision of 
Mother Church. Religion, of course, embraces a number of 
other duties that relate less directly with the concept of 
Liturgy: such as the observance of the moral law, the knowl- 
edge and practice of the virtues. But these are essentially 
concepts which surround and grow out of the one great cen- 
tral and basic idea of the worship of God. Similarly, other 
phases of conventional religious instruction are intrinsically 
accidental and preparatory, such as the exposition of the 
divine creative Plan, the Nature of God, the history and con- 
stitution of the Catholic Church. These details are indeed 
indispensable in that they prepare the way for a proper un- 
derstanding of and participation in the Act of Religion on 
the part of the individual, or enable him to digest, assimilate, 
and apply its meaning more fully and successfully. But for 
all that they do not lose their ancillary character: they re- 
main mere details, whether preparatory or completing, like 
the initial or concluding strokes of the painter’s brush. Too 
much insistence upon them only confuses and obscures the 
central theme, just as too much “background” or too many 
extra flourishes will spoil a portrait. 

Now whether or not something of this kind is happening 
with our present-day teaching of Religion, seems a pertinent 
question to ask, in view of the growing lack of unanimity 
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among our teachers, both as to method and content of the 
Religion course. It would seem that given a clear and proper 
appreciation of the term religion, there would be no diffi- 
culty in striking a happy balance between what is essential 
and what is accidental. Yet such is far from being the case 
among our educators: one makes morality the guiding ob- 
jective of his teaching, another social relationships, another 
Catholic dogma in general and for its own sake. Even many 
who strive to effect a more liturgical orientation, end by 
giving us merely another subjective approach, another ac- 
cumulation of accessory knowledge such as that of the 
Church’s ceremonial and festivals. While the latter is cer- 
tainly to be welcomed as a step in the right direction, it often 
would seem to be defeating its own ends, in that it leaves 
the student with nothing more than a knowledge of ritual— 
knowledge which only confuses him in a maze of formalism, 
unless supplemented by an understanding of basic liturgical 
principle. 

What then is the solution? Whither the road that would 
lead us back to uniformity in our methods of religious teach- 
ing, unanimity and correctness in our approach to the Lit- 
urgy and its place in the religious curriculum? Two sugges- 
tions seem apropos. First, our teachers should face squarely 
and honestly the fact of their own deficiencies in regard to 
sound and thorough liturgical knowledge. Is it too sweep- 
ing a generalization to say that they are thus deficient, in 
view of the fact that the Catholic world in general is at 
present laboring under an almost universal ignorance of, if 
not indifference to, the great liturgical concepts that so 
flourished in the ‘“‘ages of faith?” Are not some of us suffer- 
ing under a delusion of progress, when we are really in a 
state of widespread decadence regarding this fundamental 
phase of Catholic life? Warning voices, outspoken testimo- 
nies pointing to this fact are not hard to find: Pontiff after 
Pontiff has called our attention to it again and again in re- 
cent years. Has special effort been made to heed these warn- 
ings, by teachers of Religion? Have we been at pains to 
study and thoroughly assimilate the grand liturgical tradi- 
tions of the past? If we admit for instance the crying need 
of making the Liturgy the vital element in our Religion 
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course, what assurance have we that we are competent to 
make it so? 

This leads me to the second suggestion: namely, that in 
view of the primal importance of liturgical knowledge for 
the teacher of religion, and in view of the lack of attention 
paid to the preparation of teachers in this field, serious effort 
should be made by the authorities of our institutions of 
higher education and by our teaching Orders, to provide 
adequate means of liturgical instruction for future teachers 
of religion. As far as Iam aware, no such course is now avail- 
able in any American institution: the liturgical enthusiast 
(in the best sense) is thrown entirely upon his own resources 
in obtaining the knowledge he so ardently desires. And 
while there is indeed a respectable array of useful reading 
matter on the subject, the presence of such material may 
very well turn out to be a liability rather than an asset, in 
the absence of any systematised direction and guidance such 
as would be found in an organized course. A model course 
of this kind has recently been instituted at the Benedictine 
Abbey of Maria Laach in Germany, by the well known 
Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen. Known as the “Liturgical 
Academy,” it aims to cover in two years such topics as the 
History of Liturgical Prayers and Usages, the Theclogy of 
the Liturgy, Liturgy and Art, Exegesis of Liturgical Texts, 
History of the Canon of the Mass, the Development and 
Meanings of Sacramental Rites, etc. It is surprising how 
much there is in these courses that is of solid value and 
practical utility vis-a-vis the whole gamut of Catholic life, 
but that is treated inadequately (necessarily perhaps) in 
the usual course of Theology or Christian Doctrine; and the 
writer, who has the good fortune to be attending the Acad- 
emy at present, can only voice his humble opinion, that un- 
less and until some similar effort be made by American Cath- 
olic educators, all attempts to incorporate sound liturgical 
principle with the teaching of Religion will prove nugatory. 

Moreover, should an establishment of this kind be effect- 
ed, success will be obtained only if there is a thorough-going 
conjunction made between liturgical theory and practice. 
For the teaching of theory in this important field can hardly 
be divorced from the actual carrying out simultaneously of 
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the principles enunciated. That is the reason, one believes, of 
the success of the Laach Academy: functioning as it does in 
a milieu wherein the carrying out of the Liturgy in all its 
beauty and solemnity and fullness is literally the substratum 
in the life of all. Thus does the student rely not so much 
upon the verbal instruction he receives from his human pre- 
ceptors as he does upon Christ and His Holy Spirit: Christ 
Who is teaching him a world of things each day as He un- 
folds the lessons of Redemption so movingly, so strikingly 
throughout the varying phases of the Liturgical Year. Thus 
does he learn not only the bearings of Liturgy upon Theol- 
ogy in terms that savour of the classroom and the seminar, 
but he is introduced into the secrets of the Great Preceptor 
Himself: of Him Who still lives and teaches as Head of His 
Church, and calls upon nearly every educational device 
known to man for the bringing home of His Message: lights, 
colors, music, gestures, posture and voice, all uniting to form 
that marvelous interplay of expressive inspiring Action that 
is the Liturgy. 


To sum up: a true and thorough understanding of the 
nature of Liturgy and of its appointed place in the lives of 
all members of Christ’s Church, will result in making the 
teaching of Religion center upon it, grow out from it, just as 
all Catholic life and Catholic action in the deepest, highest 
sense must flow from it. Liturgy must not merely “enter 
into” the religion course; it must dominate and permeate it. 
But as yet our teaching personnel is not equipped properly 
to provide such an orientation; our educators on the whole 
are still unconvinced of the primary necessity of full and 
complete liturgical teaching; and those few that are so con- 
vinced are forced to rely upon their own private efforts and 
initiative in the acquisition of the liturgical background in- 
dispensable for teaching purposes. Naturally such effort 
cannot produce ideal results; the liturgical obsolescence and 
ignorance with which we are surrounded, the prevalence of 
false or incomplete notions among many liturgical enthusi- 
asts, and the tendency to interpret liturgical forms and prin- 
ciples according to the whims and fancies of the individual 
in the absence of an objective and systematic standard of 
liturgical teaching, are factors which render almost hopeless 
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a unified and effective blending of Liturgy with the teaching 
of Religion. What is necessary now is honest recognition of 
the extent to which the Reformation madness has robbed us 
of this precious Catholic heritage. Once this fact is faced and 
evaluated in the light of history and tradition and patristic 
teaching, once we find courage to tear away the veil of false 
Victorian progress that now hides our liturgical decadence, 
then may we confidently expect to see an effort to rebuild 
and revivify what we have lost, and in a manner that will be 
both unified and adequate and worthy of the best traditions 
of efficiency and solidity that have in other matters so far 
characterized the progress of American Catholic education. 


ARITHMETIC AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


One of the ancients said: “Remember, O Stranger, Arithmetic is 
the first of the sciences and the mother of safety.” History has 
‘never been able to contradict that statement, and yet today, in 
America, in Catholic education and non-Catholic education, arith- 
metic is the most neglected of all sciences. Today a child’s study of 
arithmetic stops at the age of 12, and many of our ills today can be 
attributed to the fact that we are trying to live men’s lives and a 
great nation’s life based upon a child’s understanding of arithmetic. 


3ut arithmetic without morals is progress downward and _ not 
upward, and therefore can we not hope that if our Catholic schools 
and colleges take the lead in this development, that we will offer 
to the world the development of arithmetic shot through and en- 
lightened by the unchanging rules of Catholic morals? 


Let us then as a start take up the mother science, arithmetic— 
develop it as a weapon of defense and understanding in the needs 
of all our people and have it shot through with eternal principles of 
Catholic morality and Catholic honesty. ‘This done and we need 
never fear the statistics of Catholics in the development of every 
other science. This done and we need have no fear of technocracy 
or any other hob-goblin in the path of the progress and the develop- 
ment of our people. Excerpts from a Speech by Francis P. Garvan 
before the Friends of the Catholic University of America, Februar, 
I, apa. 
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THE YOUNG PRIEST AS A CATECHIST’ 


REVEREND JAMES F. O’DEA, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 





In applying the term catechist to the young priest, we 
mean to imply that the young priest of today should be a 
catechist, an oral instructor in, a teacher of religion. That 
he be familiar with if not a master of the theory of cate- 
chization, that is, the complexus of systematically ordered 
truths and rules to be followed in the teaching of Christian 
doctrine. Moreover, it is intended to imply that there is a 
special need today for the young priest as a catechist. 

As he kneels before his Ordinary on the morning of his 
ordination with the stole crossed upon his breast — the 
symbol of his teaching power, and with the cross-laden cha- 
suble folded upon his shoulders—symbolic of his mission to 
bear the truth of Christ and Him crucified before the world, 
the bishop prays the benediction of Paul on Titus and 
Timothy upon him, and beseeches God that he may be in- 
structed in those things which Paul set forth unto Timothy 
and Titus, that meditating upon God’s law day and night 
he may believe what he reads therein and teach what he 
believes. 

Herein is the young priest’s commission, “teach what he 
believes.” It crystallizes the apostolic work lying before 
him today. In it he hears the infallible commission of the 
Master—catechist and teacher, under whose standard he 
is being enrolled, “‘Go, teach all nations.” Yes, he must go 
forth to teach. No longer is there exceeding demand for the 
man of affairs, the builder in brick and stone. For the days 
of feverish material expansion, when churches and schools 
were being built in every new real estate development, when 


* This paper was read at the National Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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the duties of Martha were manifold and material, are gone. 
Strong and vigorous graces flowed then, as they ever have, 
upon the pioneer priest, the builder, but the powerful tor- 
rent of heavenly grace flowing upon him at ordination today 
is the grace of the conservator, the catechist. 

The Seminary has welcomed the revival of interest and re- 
search in catechetics, an interest that has been growing with 
increasing intensity since the turn of the century. And dur- 
ing more recent years the Seminary has been at pains to 
prepare the minds and hearts of seminarians for this work. 
For it has seen and understood the ever broadening field 
for religious instruction opening up before them. Hence, it 
has set about developing during their student days, first the 
proper attitude of mind toward this work, then gradually led 
them on to do some thinking on their own account as the 
vision of the vast expanse of the field and its unbounded 
possibilities for a rich harvest was unfolded before them. 


The Seminary has sought, as well, to provide instruction 
in the more modern trend of catechetics. It has endeavored 
to familiarize its students with various methods and their 
practical variations in the hope that from these they might 
be able to select a plan and a method of imparting religious 
instruction calculated to insure a fair success even to the 
less gifted. 

A testing ground for seminarian-catechists has been found 
in the religious vacation schools. The Seminary has assisted 
them to prepare for, and encouraged them to enter upon 
this work, knowing well that the experience gained therein 
will be of great value to the seminarian, in enabling him to 
discover his short-comings, to have impressed upon him the 
need of systematic and careful preparation, to learn the 
adjustment necessary between the teaching vocabulary and 
the technical terminology in which he learned the truths to 
be imparted, the need of knowledge of classroom manage- 
ment and the response his efforts enlisted. And he having 
learned the need of these things, the Seminary can begin to 
teach them effectively. 

To a very notable degree the published papers and dis- 
cussions on the subject of catechization published in the 
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National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, have 
furthered these Seminary efforts, and have in one instance 
at least, caused a course in catechetics to appear in a place 
of honor in the curriculum of studies from which it had been 
long banished. It was upon the Bulletin, as within a fortress, 
that I took my stand when my first catechetics class was 
assembled. It was made up of a group of disgruntled dea- 
cons. They were disgruntled because they looked upon it 
as a filler, and besides their predecessors had not been so 
imposed upon, so why should they. A lecture prepared from 
the Bulletin had the effect of rendering them better disposed 
towards the subject of catechetics, and, at the same time, 
indicated a source of instruction well worth working, and 
serving as well to inspire them to seek in its pages guidance 
and motivation. 


~The young priest of today must be a catechist. The Church 
demands the catechist in a special manner today because 
her preservation and growth is conditioned upon the cate- 
chetical activity of her priests, not only in the missionary 
areas, but as well in the established strongholds of the faith. 
The Church in the United States grows no longer by accre- 
tion. All immigration has become barren. The fruition of 
the future must be through natural growth. And this growth 
can be assured, after the grace of God and His special pro- 
vidence, by one thing and that is by thorough religious in- 
struction, an organized complete instruction in Catholic 
doctrine and practice, that will preserve the entire body of 
birth-right-Catholic children in the faith. The child in the 
public school, the youth in the private and state schools of 
higher education, have an equal right to share with the 
parochial school-child or youth in the fruits of salvation. It 
is up to the young priest-catechist to see to it that the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them to be numbered among the elect. 
Convert work may add its quota, but unless something 
phenomenal happens to shake the majority party of Amer- 
ican Indifferents from their present state of smug satisfac- 
tion, that quota will be very small. 

It is in the primary and secondary parochial schools that 
the young priest-catechist should labor and be permitted to 
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labor. Even though his work supplements that of the re- 
ligious instructor immediately in charge, it is not supple- 
mentary work. As a true catechist, he will confirm and re- 
enforce the instruction of the Sister or Brother and upon 
this foundation build and enlarge an intensified doctrine. 
He will also see to it that the analogies, examples, and figures 
used in teaching are changed to suit the advancing mental 
growth of the child, thus insuring to the progressing pupil 
a corresponding doctrinal progression and more mature re- 
ligious practice. Many and many a Catholic astray is drift- 
ing just because his first Communion instruction is all he 
ever received, and because the childhood analogies used then 
make the “Faith seem just a bit foolish” today. 

The chief labor of the catechist in the Catholic school, 
then, is that of maturing the Catholic thought and practice 
of pupils. The task is a pleasant one, for the atmosphere, 
equipment and organization are all ordinated to a definite 
religious purpose. 

It is entirely different in the second field that he is to 
harvest, the primary and secondary public school. Here he 
finds the good seed growing among tares, one child, at least, 
for every one in the parochial school. A large area of it lies 
fallow, entirely uncultivated. Where it has been worked it 
has been rendered sterile, oftentimes by the inadequate in- 
struction of high-school girls. For long parochial isolation 
has functioned as an insulator, cutting off all Catholic cur- 
rent form this dark and desolate land. The shunt thrown 
across this gap by what may be called a new supernatural 
invention, the religious vacation school, has been a source 
of light to all concerned. And the vast possibilities of the 
religious education schools, in the form of a Sunday, week- 
day or even night-school for public-school children where 
Christian doctrine and practice may be taught as well as 
catechism, stand revealed for the young priest-catechist and 
challenge him to harvest this difficult field. He must enter 
unannounced, oftentimes surreptiously, there to find the 
vast soul-saving acerage of the Church upon which she, 
today, must depend for her numerical strength and her right- 
ful, natural growth. A young deacon-catechist, to my knowl- 
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edge, under the direction of his pastor, made a house to 
house canvass last summer, and gathered together two hun- 
dred and fifty of the neglected little ones from an area of two 
blocks. A religious vacation school was organized for them. 
It functioned successfully for a period of six weeks, having 
scarcely any defections. Perhaps this was due to the fact 
that these little charges were stolen fruit from a neighbor- 
ing parish wherein twelve hundred more prospective pupils 
awaited the invitation of the catechist. 


The very sources of help and strength to the catechist may 
prove to be a hindrance. The fact that the good Sisters 
teach catechism in the schools day after day, that an indus- 
trious Brotherhood and pious lay-professor in secondary 
schools are diligent in promoting the spiritual welfare of 
their pupils, may be just so many reasons for a young priest- 
catechist, without zeal, to desist from active participation in 
a work that is his by prior right. On the other hand, he may 
be consumed with the desire to catechize, be equipped by 
training, even have special appitude and never receive a 
commission from th one who should guide and encourage 
him in this work. Nay, he may be positively forbidden by 
custom and tradition from entering upon it and left to cool 
his ardor, stifle his ambition to teach, and close his mind 
and heart to the call of innumerable little ones and remain 
as unproductive as the barren fig-tree. 


Two courses are open to the young priest-catechist, so 
condemned by appointment to the dry rot of inactivity in 
a field which, by anticipation, he had hoped to find a fruitful 
apostolate. He will conform to this situation either cheer- 
fully or sullenly. If he consents to the latter course he will 
make a grave mistake and one that may render his entire 
ministry unfruitful. If cheerfully, he rises and goes forth 
into the highways and byways with the determination of a 
Paul, the versatility of an Augustine, the ardor of a St. 
Francis Xavier, the effectiveness of a Canisius, the efficiency 
of a Don Bosco, he will compel them to come in to cave or 
cavern, to basement of a street-corner, to hear the word of 
life that the strong tide of catechetical grace, now running 
in the Church, has per force bade him impart to them. 








STREET SPEAKING 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


It is a most difficult task to chronicle the splendid work 
of the lay apostolate. The Catholic Evidence Guild move- 
ment, at least upon a national scale, is of very recent origin; 
yet it is going forward with such tremendous strides that 
each record of its accomplishments, however complete at 
this writing, becomes quickly antiquated. 

The Guild movement in America signalizes, in a very spe- 
cial way, the return of laughter in a dreary, puzzled, and 
moribund old world. How deep is the joy of one who 
preaches the glad gospel of Christ our Brother! How im- 
perishable is the happiness of one who publicly confesses 
Christ, for “him shall the Son of Man also confess before 
the angels of God.” 

St. Francis collected a crowd in the streets of Assisi by 
ringing a bell. One guildsman, imitating this example, went 
through the streets of Liverpool in the same fashion. He 
soon found himself closely followed by a merry army of 
children. How were they to know, poor things, that the cir- 
cus had not arrived in town! 

Two members of the Guild in Oklahoma City, twelve in 
Boston, seven in Baltimore and ten in Washington, D.C., are 
now conducting open-air meetings in public parks and on 
street corners. In Providence, Rhode Island; New Bedford, 
Massachusetts; Union City, New Jersey; and in one of the 
colored parishes in Baltimore, zealous men and women are 
now preparing themselves for this unique work of religious 
instruction. 

The Guild in New York City (which has not yet begun 
street speaking), and the Washington and Baltimore Guilds 
sponsor weekly radio programs of music and explanations of 
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Catholic doctrine. The spiritual director of the latter guild, 
the Rev. Dr. John J. Russel, conducts the devotion of the 
Stations of the Cross, with large, specially prepared pic- 
tures, in Patterson Park, every Sunday afternoon, before 
crowds that often number three thousand. 


Other guilds, modeled strictly after the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guilds of England or the Catholic Truth Guild of 
Boston, may have moved into action, even as I write this, 
and may now be carrying the Catholic message direct to the 
man in the street. 

The tragedy of our modern uncivilized paganism is that 
men have ceased to think about God. They completely 
ignore Him. They shut Him out of their daily lives. They 
are shamefully indifferent. They do not know about the 
fullness of life that Christianity offers them. Very few of 
our non-Catholic people ever enter a Catholic Church. Cath- 
olics must, therefore, go to them. 

The guildsman is a highly trained specialist. He knows 
modern conditions. He is meeting the man in the street face 
to face with things Catholic at least once a week, in addi- 
tion to speaking in jails, hospitals, and charity homes for 
the unemployed. His sole aim and purpose is to lead the 
man in the street to the foot of the Cross, as far as strength 
of mind and body will allow; to ask God, in His infinite love 
and mercy, to shower down His graces on all those weary 
and woefully unhappy pilgrims who have lost themselves in 
the impenetrable wilderness of modern scepticism, indiffer- 
ence, and unbelief. 


The street speaker is usually a daily communicant. For 
every hour he preaches Christ Crucified, he spends an hour 
in humble adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. At every 
guild meeting a spiritual collection is made of all the Masses, 
prayers and acts of self-mortification that have been offered 
up to Christ the King for the continued success of the work 
of this lay apostolate. Once a month, all the members of 
the guild gather in a designated church, hear Mass and 
receive Holy Communion in a body. 

The guild demands strict obedience from all its members, 
obedience to the commands of the bishop, the spiritual di- 
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rector and the president of the Guild. A candidate for mem- 
bership in the Guild does not offer himself, or herself, for 
examination before a board of clergy on the subject he has 
studied. The invitation must come from the president of 
the Guild who decides, after the candidate has been given 
every opportunity to display his ability, whether he pos- 
sesses the necessary and essential qualifications for street 
speaking. If the candidate receives such an invitation and 
is approved by the examining board, he is then allowed to 
present his subject in public under the guidance and direc- 
tion of an experienced chairman. 


After the candidate has passed an examination on a sec- 
ond subject, he is then given a “Junior” license. As soon as 
the speaker has qualified in four subjects he then becomes 
a “Senior” speaker and, in addition, if recommended by the 
president of the Guild and approved by the clerical examin- 
ing board in a general examination on Catholic doctrine, he 
may then be licensed to act as a chairman of any open-air 
meeting sponsored by the Guild. The licensed speakers 
mount and leave the platform at the chairman’s command. 
If the crowd begins to drift away, he must mount the plat- 
form and try to win them back. He is obligated to answer 
those questions which the licensed speaker either cannot or 
is prohibited from answering. If the speaker is licensed sole- 
ly on the INCARNATION, he is not allowed to receive questions 
on the INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. Such questions, and all 
other questions foreign to the doctrine the licensed speaker 
is presenting, are answered, in due time, by the chairman. 


It is true that the average Catholic is not very well in- 
formed in his Faith. Even assuming that he is very well 
acquainted with the Summa of St. Thomas, the man in 
the street is not interested in long, technical discussions nor 
in dry-as-dust expositions of what Catholics believe and 
practice in their daily lives. If his interest is not aroused 
and definitely sustained, he is always at perfect liberty to 
walk away. In fact, he will walk away. 


Every candidate is impressed with the absolute impor- 
tance of the crowd. He is made to think and to study in 
terms of the crowd. In undertaking a thorough and system- 
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atic course of instruction, he is not a mere passive receiver 
of information for the reason that he is made to realize that 
he is being trained for a very definite and practical purpose, 
that he will soon be called upon to demonstrate his knowl- 
edge before a critical audience. 


As a consequence, he is eager to find out as much as pos- 
sible about his subject. Catholic Evidence Training Outlines 
(Sheed & Ward), Father Conway’s Question Box, and the 
Catholic Encyclopedia are first consulted. He then explores 
the field of higher criticism and consults the writings of the 
early Fathers. He visits the public library and possibly for 
the first time in his life, returns home with several books on 
religion that have been suggested and approved by the spir- 
itual director of the guild. 

After several months of intensive prayer and study, he is 
ready for his first test in public speaking. He has mastered 
his subject thoroughly because he knows that he will be 
heckled by fellow members of the Guild without favor and 
without mercy. He must meet the challenge. He must 
prove, let us assume, beyond the shadow of a doubt that God 
does exist. Furthermore, he must do it in such a way that 
the man in the street will not only listen to him, but will 
understand and appreciate the clear and simple exposition 
of his argument. 

Following the example of the English Guilds, the candi- 
date proves the existence of God in a manner that is rarely 
to be found in any standard text-book. He uses, and must 
use, a totally new apologetic. The crowd is always the norm 
of his success. Though he be as wise as Solomon and a sec- 
ond Webster, if the crowd drifts away from him, he has 
failed. If the crowd continually deserts him, his resignation 
from the guild usually follows. 

The candidate, therefore, begins his carefully prepared 
talk by inviting his listeners to enter a modern department 
store where he vividly, and sometimes humorously, describes 
the many thousand business transactions that occur in that 
store every week in the year. Immediately the crowd wants 
to know exactly what this entertaining description of a de- 
partment store has to do with religion. 
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“Now,” continues the speaker, “supopse you went up to 
a salesgirl in the kitchen utensil department and asked to be 
directed to the manager’s office. Suppose you were told that 
the business of the store ran itself; that there was no purp- 
pose or plan in the entire complicated organization; that no 
one directed the manifold activities of the various depart- 
ments; that there was no final authority; that the store not 
only did not have a manager—but never had one!” 


The speaker then swiftly draws his conclusions. If one 
department store in one city must, of necessity, have a man- 
ager, how much greater is the need and necessity of a Man- 
ager of the universe. The order and efficiency everywhere 
evident in a department store is as nothing when compared 
with the order and efficiency in nature and amid all the 
myriad stars, planets and constellations that fill the sky 
and attract our wondering gaze at night. 

The crowd is convinced that there is a God, that there 
must be a God. Perhaps someone will ask: “Well, what of 
it?” In answering this question, the speaker will utilize to 
the fullest extent the questioner’s daily experience. Every- 
one wants to know all about his boss because his livelihood 
very often deepnds upon the good will of employer. We 
should all be tremendously interested in God because, to 
mention only a few reasons, He made us, redeemed us with 
His precious Blood, and will demand from each of us a final 
account of our stewardship. Our eternal salvation depends 
upon how well we have loved and served Him here on earth. 


A street speaker must gather his crowd. He will very 
often begin by addressing his remarks to the trees, to the 
house opposite, or to a small boy on roller skates. Very 
slowly will he collect around his stand a sufficient number 
of people. Only then will he begin to speak on his prepared 
subject. 

At the conclusion of his talk, he will ask for questions on 
the particular subject or doctrine he has just presented for 
the friendly consideration of the crowd. Upon occasion, he 
will have no difficulty. The very next time he speaks, how- 
ever, he may beg and plead for questions, and the resolute 
silence of the crowd will rise up to strike him in the face. The 
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speaker will then suggest questions to the crowd. He will 
challenge them. “I am a Catholic,” he will say. “You are 
not Catholics. Why not?” If he can get one question, he 
will be able to secure a hundred sincere and pertinent in- 
quiries on Catholic doctrine. He will answer all those strict- 
ly pertaining to his subject and refer all other questions to 
the chairman of the meeting. 


The street speaker must expect occasional insult and ridi- 
cule. At the first mention of the word “Catholic,” mothers 
will drag their loudly protesting children from the park, as 
if the speaker were a leper and unclean. 


“T notice you are bothered with your throat this after- 
noon,” remarked a heckler to a Guild speaker who was suf- 
fering from a severe cold. 

The speaker smiled gratefully. 

“T suggest,”’ concluded the heckler, “that you have it cut!” 


But the guildsman always remembers these words of the 
gentle St. Francis: “For all the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
which Jesus Christ has given, or will give to his servants, the 
greatest of all is to overcome themselves and to suffer for the 
love of God. In other gifts we cannot glory, for they are 
not our own, but with the Apostles we may glory in the 
cross of Jesus Christ.” 


I believe that once our Catholic people grasp the notion that the 
singing of the Mass is itself one of the noblest of all “devotions,” 
there will be no holding them back. Catholics do not balk at de- 
votions, no matter how laborious or fatiguing. If they hesitate at 
this devotion, it is because it has not been explained and cultivated 
for them as a devotion. 


Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., in America (June 24, 1933) Vol. XLIX, 
No, 12, p. 270. 





THE GIRL SCOUT PROGRAM FOR THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL GIRL * 


MRS. NICHOLAS BRADY 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Girl Scouts, Incorporated 
New York 


It is with considerable diffidence that I present my views 
to this assembly of holy and distinguished people. Were it 
not for the exigencies of the new times—which I believe as 
well as pray may prove to be better times than we have 
anticipated—I doubt if I should have had the temerity to 
address this assembly. Experience in recent years has taught 


me that we Catholic lay women are now facing a new re- 
sponsibility that will take much devotion, initiative and 
energy. I feel that, if we are to be worthy of our Mother, 
the Church, we must be prepared to share or at least lighten 
one load that has been carried by our nuns very bravely and 
for a long time. I refer to the responsibility of preparing our 
Catholic girls to take their proper place in contemporary 
society. Naturally, this is not a task for the schools alone. 
The Church and the home have their important part to play, 
but I shall deal with it only from the school aspect in its 
relation to leisure. 


We are anxious today, and with good reason, about the 
education of our Catholic girls. All of us who were brought 
up under the aegis of our Faith, realize, the more so as we 
grow older, in what fine armor we were invested for the 
inevitable battles that lay before us. We want our children 
to have the advantages we had, but they are more costly 
than they were—in time, money, knowledge and energy. 


* This paper was read at the National Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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Naturally, I have no panacea to present to you for all the 
problems here involved, but I have one simple home remedy, 
so to speak, the benefits of which I should like to explain to 
you. The strange part about this remedy is that the girls 
like it and it can be adapted to all sorts of seemingly unre- 


lated purposes. As you may guess, I have in mind the Girl 
Scouts. 


The Girl Scout program, as I see it, has three major bene- 
fits. It enlists the lay women of the community and forms 
them into a kind of auxiliary faculty supporting the religious 
educators. It enriches the curriculum of our Catholic schools 
which, for lack of funds, often cannot afford some necessary 
extra-curricular activities. It bridges the ever-widening gap 
between the church-home-school life of the children and the 
playtime, when most trouble begins. Do not think for one 
moment that I find the girl of today less fine, less ethical, 
less eager to do right when left to her own devices than the 
girls of my day or my grandmother’s. The contrary, if any- 
thing, is true. “The girl of today has to make more decisions 
for herself than we were ever permitted to make. She is 
presented with a problem of selection in her recreational 
pursuits that simply did not exist for us. She lives in a world 
of shifting, if not crumbling, standards of conduct. And, as 
I watch the young people about me and hear the kind of 
advice they often get from their elders, that advice seems 
to me much like handing a match to a girl who wants to turn 
on the electric light. She says: ‘What I need is not a match 
but a new bulb,’ and the answer only too often is: ‘A match 
was good enough for your grandmother.’” A match was 
good enough for grandmother, because, being a wise woman 
she used the implements appropriate to her time. The girl 
of today is not claiming that she or her age is better, but she 
claims, and quite rightly, that they are both different, and it 
is our duty to see that the girl gets the tools suited to the 
task before her. 


There are three main sources of education for Catholic 
girls in their teens. There are the private schools and acad- 
emies for those who can afford them. There are the parochial 
schools, and there are the institutions for girls who for one 
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reason or another are deprived of parental guardianship. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the work of all three could 
be made more effective by the use of the Girl Scout Program. 
Fundamentally the purpose of the program is the building 
of sound character. You may ask whether the religious in 
in our schools are not capable of building character without 
the aid of the Girl Scouts. Certainly they are, but as pro- 
gressive educators they would be the first to admit that the 
conduct pattern enforced in school hours and accepted as 
reasonable and natural there by the girls often seems neither 
reasonable nor natural once the authority of the teacher is 
removed. Even when the girls realize the value of the pat- 
tern as a guide in life, it does not automatically follow that 
they will see how to transfer the principles it implies from 
one situation to another. For example, a girl who would not 
dream of cheating in an examination might be quite capable 
of taking an unfair advantage in a basket-ball game without 
incurring any sense of wrong-doing. When the alliance of 
church, home and school was more closely knit than it is 
today, the girls had the assistance of their priests, parents, 
teachers at all times in helping them to effect the necessary 
transfer of standards from church to home, to school and 
playground. Today the girl has often to effect the transfer 
for herself, and who are we to blame her, if she often falters 
and sometimes fails? It is because the gap between the 
three great institutions of church, home, and school is so 
wide and so generally recognized today that recreational and 
character-building organizations have come into existence. 
Educators of all sorts are hastening to use them. A few fore- 
most in the field are of our own faith, but a few are not 
enough. The Girl Scout program is everyone’s for the tak- 
ing, and it is so economical as to be within the reach of all. 
Let us look at it for a moment from the ethical standpoint. 
The Girl Scout code embodies all the natural virtues of 
kindness, courage, loyalty, cleanliness of thought, word and 
deed, but the Girl Scouts learn this code not through ab- 
stract discussion of its worth but through application of its 
precepts to daily practice. A Girl Scout does not get a lec- 
ture on courage. She is taught life-saving and first aid, and 
how to apply them to a canoe accident or a cut finger. She 
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does not hear discussions on the duty to one’s neighbor in 
the abstract. She is shown how to help a fellow-scout in a 
nature project, to lend a hand in preparing a supper for 
hungry hikers, to teach a tenderfoot how to make a camp 
bed that won’t let in the cold. Not only is her attention 
directed to the needs of her troop members but also to 
those of the community of which they are a part. She gets 
a sense of responsibility through helping to make the troop 
plans, through doing her share in a community service proj- 
ect. She gets a training in the qualities of a leader not only 
by helping to make decisions in her Court of Honor but by 
listening to opposing points of view without antagonism, by 
being tolerant of her opponents and forgetting her own 
wishes in a desire for the general good. She acquires initia- 
tive and ingenuity by constant practice of the Girl Scout 
motto—which is, Be Prepared. It is her business as a Girl 
Scout to be ready for any emergency, whether it is a thun- 
derstorm in camp, a burnt dish in the kitchen or a cross baby 
that won’t stop crying. 

For those unfamiliar with the program let me explain 
briefly how a Girl Scout acquires so much general knowledge. 
Girl Scouting suggests more than fifty activities, including 
domestic and cultural arts, athletics and such other indoor 
and outdoor occupations as are known to be popular among 
girls of teen age. A certain familiarity with a few of these is 
essential before a girl becomes a tenderfoot. She must know 
the rudiments of some others in order to advance in rank. 
Remember that there is no compulsion in the sense in which 
the word is used in school systems. There is no compulsion 
of any kind in Girl Scouting. The girl is simply encouraged 
to train her senses by observing the world about her. She 
may be interested in the stars in the sky or the precious 
stones in a jeweler’s window. Either can become the basis 
for what is technically known as a Girl Scout “project,” and 
only the leader is conscious that the project is really a start 
toward an amateur study of astronomy or geology. Having 
started with the known object, to which her attention was 
skillfully directed, perhaps by the leader, the girl’s interest 
leads her to unearth the forces and factors producing it. 
A study of the stars may lead her to the poets who wrote 
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about them, to the navigators who used them in charting 
a course, to the physicists who calculate their relation in 


space to the earth and how long it takes their light to reach 
us. 


A girl interested in a certain plant may discover that she 
wants to paint it or to use it for dyes or to convert its leaf 
into a design. And, while the cultural arts play their part 
intermittently in the Girl Scout program, the domestic arts 
are constantly to the fore. In camp or in the Girl Scout little 
houses which are scattered all over the country, the children 
are learning how to cook, market, budget, sew, iron, clean 
house, care for the baby. In short, they are getting a pretty 
thoroughly applied domestic economy course. They are also 
being constantly taught the principles of hygiene. Girl 
Scouting has a health standard which the girl is taught to 
achieve through adequate enjoyable exercise, correct pos- 
ture, the avoidance of injurious foods, enough sleep, sun- 
shine and personal standards of cleanliness. She is taught 
that she cannot have good teeth, if she only brushes them 
before a troop meeting; that she cannot have a good car- 
riage, if she fails to contract the habit of sitting and walk- 
ing right; that her lungs will not be healthy if she sleeps with 
the windows shut and neglects to breath deeply. 


Just stop to think for one minute what a fine extra-cur- 
ricular program Girl Scouting gives the school child. We com- 
plain and quite rightly that some of our Catholic schools are 
too poor to give the pupils what they can get in wealthier in- 
stitutions. As long as we neglect such a program as Girl 
Scouting, we are complaining about a condition which we 
could in part remedy. American girls like Girl Scouting 
when it is presented to them properly. To them it is fun. 
As a prominent leader of ours in the West said in explaining 
her first interest in the program: “Why, I found that this 
amazing organization made children want to do things that 
we had always considered as chores.” 


Now, the ethical background and the educational content 
of the Girl Scout program are equally good for the Catholic 
child, in whatever type of school she may find herself. Each 
school will see for itself which aspect of Girl Scouting best 
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fits its needs, and there is not a single school that is not 
faced by some problem. The institutional school, however, 
has one problem peculiar to itself. I have seen it in our or- 
phanages, and I am glad to be able to quote a very distin- 
guished authority in support of my opinion. 


Mother Miriam Regina, mother general of the Sisters of 
Charity of Mount St. Vincent, New York is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Girl Scout program for many reasons. She 
likes the informality it introduces into the necessary dis- 
cipline of an institution and the fact that it breaks the 
monotony of the routine. She likes the self-reliance it de- 
velops in the girls. Organized in Girl Scout troops, the 
pupils of such an institution can be trusted to visit theatres 
and go on excursions without the sisters, Mother Regina 
says. She likes the give-and-take, independent attitude the 
code cultivates, because it is a corrective for the indulgent 
sympathy which a child deprived of its parents often gets 
from the kindly sisters. She likes the contacts the program 
creates for the girl outside the institution. It brings the girl 
into a nation wide association with others of her own age 
and overcomes the all too common feeling of isolation. When 
she leaves the care of the Sisters, the girl finds ready-made 
friends waiting for her in the world. When she goes to the 
Catholic Guardian Society for a position, she is equipped 
for more varied types of work and has much wider connec- 
tions than the average institutional child. And now I shall 
quote you one passage from an article of Mother Regina’s 
which puts in succinct form the greatest Girl Scout contribu- 
tion to the education of the Catholic girl. 

“TI have found,” Mother Regina says, “that the Girl Scout 
program reinforces and supplements the moral training 
which we try to give. The Scout law provides a practical 
statement of the ethical precepts which the nuns endeavor 
to inculcate. Hearing the old truths in new form, sanctioned 
by the authority of a worldly organization, increases the 
girls’ respect for the moral teachings of the Church. The 
novelty commands attention. Its embodiment in a form 
which is easily comprehended and is capable of direct appli- 
cation makes it of great value in character training. The 
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ideals of generosity and squareness which the girls create 
for themselves and strive to live up to have a more potent 
influence for positive well-doing than any unthinking con- 
formity to rules imposed in authority can have.” 

In other words, this nun claims that Girl Scouting helps 
the girl carry over into her daily life the conduct pattern 
presented to her by her Church and school. 

Lest I should seem a special pleader for a cause that is 
dear to my heart, I shall take a few minutes more of your 
valuable time to show what educators think of the Girl 
Scout program. No school that is occupied with the well- 
being of its pupils can afford to disregard what they do in 
their out-of-school time, particularly at present when cut 
budgets are curtailing not only the extra-curricular activities 
but sometimes the curriculum itself. Progressive teachers 
are therefore devoting both time and thought to the study 
of recreational programs and means by which schools can 
cooperate with the character-building agencies. 

Middle Western cities lead the list of those which have 
found ways of sharing the facilities and dovetailing the 
activities of the schools and the recreational organizations to 
their mutual advantage. Kansas City, Detroit and Toledo 
are among the places where concrete steps have been taken 
to bridge the gap between these educational forces. If public 
schools with comparatively stable budgets need this extra 
aid in discharging their full duty to their pupils, how much 
more so our schools which must look for their support to 
private individuals, often of heavily depleted fortunes. 

There are various ways in which the heads of our Catholic 
schools can cooperate with the Girl Scout officials wishing to 
put the program at the disposal of the pupils. They can 
give the use of the school rooms and whatever facilities are 
available to troops without meeting places. They can help 
to organize troops in the school or to supervise troops already 
in existence. They can outline methods by which the Girl 
Scouts can be of service to the school itself. They can help 
to bring the faculty and the Scout officials together by eluci- 
dating the aims of one group to the other. They can help 
correlate the school program with the Scout program to the 
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enrichment of both. They can secure the assistance of spe- 
cialists as examiners in merit badge tests. 

And now what can they get from the Girl Scout Organiza- 
tion? They can get the program and a leader to interpret it 
without cost. They can adapt the activities to their own 
ends. They can get first aid, domestic economy, nature 
study and other courses free of charge for their pupils. They 
can get vocational guidance for pupils who must earn their 
own living. They can get in their classrooms girls whose 
minds have been sharpened by the training of their senses, 
whose bodies are in good condition and whose mental atti- 
tude toward moral training has been freshened and made 
keen by a new point of view. They can get consultants who 
know the children out of school hours, who in the free at- 
mosphere of the playground have had a chance to study the 
emotionally unstable, the bossy or shy, the very bright or 
apparently stupid child. It is extraordinary what the ap- 
parent absence of discipline will reveal in a character and 
how often a seeming defect, watched with the unhurried 
glance of a leader, proves eventually to be an asset, not a 
liability. Girl Scout leaders are trained to keep in the back- 
ground as much as possible, to observe and guide rather than 
to direct or command a troop. The troop is a democracy, 
ruled by a Court of Honor, in which there are four girls and 
one senior, the leader who encourages her juniors to speak 
their minds. She is their friend, and because they feel her 
to be so, they have no hesitation in behaving naturally in her 
presence. There is much that the harrassed teacher who 
must stick to the set path of the curriculum could learn about 
her pupils from such a disinterested authority. 

There is just one last thing that I want you to bear in 
mind. The Girl Scout organization does not want to impose 
a program on any school. It offers the program and train- 
ing for a leader to those who wish to use both. It wants you 
to adapt its activities to your own purposes and to feel 
free to call on it for such help or advice as you may need. 
In almost every town there is a local Girl Scout Council to 
which you can go for assistance. Please go to it. Please find 
out what it has to offer. If there is no local council in your 
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town or if for any reason you cannot get from it what you 
need, write to me at Girl Scout National Headquarters, 570 ; 
Lexington Avenue, New York. The national office will be | 
only too glad to put at your disposal whatever is in its | 
power to give. 
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Readers of the JourNnaL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the i 
JourRNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 


to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this } 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JouRNAL has published 


the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
Journat, does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in this spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 











THE CROSS-ANNUNCIATION—AN APPRECIATION 


SISTER MARY, I.H.M. 
Motherhouse 
Monroe, Michigan 


“Woman!” Oh, word of mystic beauty—the sweetest, the 
most profound, the most divine title of Mary, our Mother. 
You and I have never known this word, have never dared 
use it in our salutations of her! It has been, indeed, under 
a shadow—commentators on the scriptural texts in which 
it occurs have been apologetic as if trying to say, Our Lord 
really didn’t mean it as it sounds, you know. Yet, of course, 
He did mean it just as it sounds. The difficulty is that our 
ears have not been attuned to that sound. 


As a brief introduction to our more deliberate considera- 
tion of Father A. M. Mayer’s beautiful work, The Cross- 
Annunciation, let us try to catch a little of the divine har- 
monies resonant, as Our Lord spoke it, in that word 
“Woman.” It is a most ancient word since it was first pro- 
phetically used by the Great Jehovah Himself in the Garden 
of Eden: “And I shall put enmities between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed.” It was used again by 
Divine lips at the Marriage Feast of Cana, “Woman, what is 
that to Me and to thee, my hour is not yet come?” Those 
same lips, feverishly parched and cracked and dry, used it 
again on Calvary’s height, “Woman, behold Thy Son.” The 
Beloved Disciple, too, in his great vision saw “a Woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on 
her head a crown of twelve stars” and “the dragon . . . per- 
secuted the woman, who brought forth the man child ,. . 
and the dragon was angry with the Woman, and went to war 
with the rest of her seed, who kept the commandments of 
God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ.” “The Wo- 
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man”—all embracing title. For she is “the new Eve,” “the 
Mother of the Seed Divine,” the defender of men, the de- 
stroyer of Satan, the co-redemptrice of the human race, and 
“the Mother of the rest of her seed.” No wonder Our Lord 
loved the title and used it at solemn times. He knew its 
meaning. One word which would embrace in its chaste 
simplicity all time from Eden to Calvary, all prerogatives 
from the Immaculate Conception to the Coronation in 
Heaven, all duties from the privileged one of being the 
Mother of God to the compassionate one of being the 
Mother of Mankind. These are the jewels of contemplation 
locked in the casket of that one simple word, “Woman.” 

There are two events in the relationship of Our Lord with 
His Mother which to the minds of men, in general, have 
seemed to be too heavy, one might almost say too gross, to 
understand. Father Mayer makes them the beginning and 
the end of a single experience, the Hidden Life of our Lord. 
The first is the finding of the Child in the Temple, the other 
the Marriage Feast at Cana. Our Lord’s inquiry, “Did you 
not know I must be about My Father’s business?” was the 
expression of the natural surprise of the Divine Child that the 
impulse so strongly communicated to Him had not been 
made known to His Mother. And when He knew that His 
Father had not made it known to her, “He went down with 
them, and was subject to them.” And so He began, by a 
deliberate and free act, His hidden life of obedience in which 
He continued until Mary, His Mother, bade him enter 
upon His public career. 

“Woman, what is it to Me and to thee? my hour is not 
yet come,” is in acknowledgment of her mission in the di- 
vine economy as “the Woman.” It is also the admission of 
His dependence, as “the Seed,” upon her. Mary knew, 
throughout the Hidden Life, her position, her destiny. She 
recognized the time ordained by God, she appointed herself 
as instrument to be used and she proceeded at Cana of 
Gallilee, to introduce the Redeemer to those who would one 
day be “the rest of her seed,” the redeemed. Her simple 
injunction, apparently addressed to the waiters, but in 
reality addressed to all the children of men, is worthy of her 
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sublime sweetness: “Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.” 

This, then, is “the Woman.” And she is Our Mother— 
Mary, the Mother of Mankind, Mater Generis Humani! In 
the history of Christian piety, the faithful have always 
known Mary to be our Mother. It has remained for a 
theologian of our own day, for a priest of Mary’s own 
America, to set forth in clear detail the way in which Our 
dearest Lord has given us this gift which is second only to 
the gift of Himself. 

‘Having left His Father’s mansion, the infinite, eternal 
God took up His abode among men, for their spiritual re- 
generation; and when life was ebbing and the last drops of 
His Sacred Blood were oozing forth for our redemption, He 
gave us the Maternal Heart, so loyal, so faithful, so self- 
sacrificing, so true and pure; the only spot of all creation 
that was unsullied, uncontaminated by even a shadow of 
guilt; gave her, into whose inner soul all the brightness of 
heaven was reflected, to be our Mother. At Nazareth, Mary 
gave Jesus to us; now, on Calvary, Jesus gives Mary to 
us. He will not permit that Maternal Heart to cease its 
function, so faithful and so loving that the angels must have 
been filled with awe. He will consecrate that Maternal Heart 
by the establishment of a filiation that will unite the mater- 
nal and filial relationships, a filiation, through which all His 
merits and graces shall continue to flow. He wills that, as 
He came to us through her, so we, in turn, shall come to 
Him through her, nurtured and fostered in spiritual life, 
through her motherly care and guidance. So well had she 
accomplished this task by cooperating in the regeneration 
of mankind that He wills that regeneration to continue under 
a Mother’s care. He would not leave us orphans. He would 
give us more than a mere thing of earth. He would give us 
the masterpiece of His creation, He would give the very 
embodiment of Divine love, raised to the highest degrees 
of perfection in the Maternal Heart of Mary, His Mother: 
now to be our Mother.” says Father A. M. Mayer, O.S.M., 
in his work The Cross-Annunciation. 





*Father A. M. Mayer, O.S.M., The Cross-Annunciation, pp. 9-10. Portland, 
Oregon: Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, 1931. 
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The title is so strange as to startle one at first. Yet this 
is because it is so well chosen. This title declares the thesis 
of the book in terse, exact expression. Father Mayer has 
written The Cross-Annunciation to show, maintain, and 
prove (1) that the postion and function Mary holds and 
fulfills in her maternal relations to us is not merely inferenti- 
ally derived from the Annunciation and its immediate de- 
rivations, but (2) it exists positively because of the unique 
filiation established by Christ Himself while on the Cross. 
(3) “Woman behold thy Son—Behold they Mother” con- 
stitute a final and conclusive proclamation—the Cross- 
Annunciation.” 


This, then, is the main point of Father Mayer’s book;— 
besides the Angelic Annunciation in which the Angel Gabriel 
announced to Mary, “the Woman of prophecy, that she was 
to be the Mother of the Divine Word, there is another, the 
Cross-Annunciation. The hour in which this Annunciation 
takes place is the most solemn one in the whole march of 
time. Our Lord Himself the Divine Victim, rapt in the death 
throes of His redeeming love, makes the Cross-Annunciation 
since “It was decreed by God that the redemption, and the 
Annunciation of Mary’s spiritual maternity, should not be 
accomplished but by the bitter passion and death on the 
Cross of His Son, that truly ‘with Him there might be plenti- 
ful redemption.’ ‘Therefore, that there might be perfect 
harmony in the works of God concerning man, it was also 
decreed that the spiritual maternity of the Blessed Virgin 
should not be accomplished until she herself had completed 
her own sacrifice, standing by the Cross of her dying Son; 
so that the spiritual maternity of Mary was realized at the 
very same moment that the redemptive work of Christ was 
consummated.’ He asks Mary to give her consent to this 
most momentous proposition. He as the Great High-priest 
and at the same time the Divine Victim is redeeming the 
human race to a new life—the life of grace wherein many 
can say “Abba,” “Father,” to the Eternal God. As Mary 
is the Mother of His life among men, so He would have her 





*Tbid., p. viii. 
*Tbid., pp. 106-107. 
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be the Mother of man’s life in God—the Mother of super- 
natural life. ‘This filiation being entirely spiritual and 
supernatural, it is also of a higher order than that of flesh 
and blood; and is possessed of a union of spirit and of grace, 
too close ever to be parted, and too strong ever to be broken, 
in as much as it surpasses all mundane and material things.’’s 


The Divinity, strangely enough, has so created us that It 
always respects the free-will It has given us. “But in the 
order of grace, in which we must consider Mary’s spiritual 
maternity of mankind; the kinship between Mary and the 
disciple was brought about between adults, between persons 
possessing their full freedom of the will. Now, in order of 
grace the freedom of the will is never impaired, whether to 
accept or to reject the designs of God. Therefore, to estab- 
lish this spiritual maternity and sonship, our Divine Savior 
procured and enlisted the consent of the ‘Woman,’ and like- 
wise, also, the consent of the disciple, in order, thereby, to 
constitute the ‘Woman’ in the capacity of mother, and the 
disciple in the capacity of son.”” What a meaning, as she 
stands beneath the Cross, that word “Woman” has to Mary. 
She sees Eve and Eden; she sees fallen man and sin and 
satan adown the centuries; she sees Nazareth and Beth- 
lehem, Cana and Calvary; and she has at that moment a 
new vision—the children of men, the “rest of her seed,” 
the brothers of her Divine Son. Father Mayer quotes from 
the eminent Mariologist, Cardinal Lepicier: ‘“The words of 
Jesus, like the Sacraments, produce that which they signify: 
those which Christ uttered on the Cross consecrated Mary 
as our Mother. God inspired her soul with the tenderest feel- 
ings of which motherly love is capable. So, also, in making 
us her children, He infused into our hearts the purest senti- 
ments of love and veneration that sons can have towards 
their Mother.’ Will Mary bring forth the children of men 
to supernatural life? Will the representative John hear that 
voice which is the rapture of the angles? Our Lord had 
simply announced the contractual terms—the motherhood 
and sonship sprang into existence, only at the mutual consent 

*Tbid., pp. 104-105. 
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of both contracting parties:' “And from that hour the dis- 
ciple took her to his own.” What an hour it was for fallen 
man—redemption from sin, sonship to God, brotherhood 
with Jesus, filiation to Mary! 


Another of the exhaustless springs on Calvary’s heights 
has been opened to us, it would seem, through this beautiful 
work, The Cross-Annunciation. We children of the Church 
have known through the ages that Mary is our Mother. We 
have known, too—Our Lord’s words are indisputable—that 
Jesus gave her to us on Calvary. But the fulness of its 
meaning, the solemnity and the greatness of the event,— 
indeed, the completeness of the consequences of this gift 
we have not known. We have not yet realized that Mary 
is our Mother. Certainly this is true of us in America, al- 
though we are Mary’s own by a very special dedication. Is 
it not a sign of God’s watchful Providence over our Nation 
which has risen so rapidly to a position of pre-eminence in 
world affairs, that we are consecrated, as a land, to Mary 
Immaculate? The Immaculate Conception is the primary 
revelation of Mary’s similitude to Jesus; her exemption from 
original sin. Her immaculateness is the great work of the 
most Holy Trinity in power, in wisdom, and in joy;”* and 
our dedication to her is a signet of the Triune God, set upon 
our land. Does it not mean that we, the Catholic children 
of these United States—let us always remember that the 
first Europeans to set foot on this land of ours were our 
Catholic brethren and they pledged the land to Mary Im- 
maculate, long before non-Catholics dreamed of its shores— 
does it not mean that we of America have renewed the 
pledge made for us by St. John at the foot of the Cross? 
And so she is the Mother of our Nation, willing, ready, nay 
waiting, to do a Mother’s work for us. 


And we have done many things worthy of Mary’s chil- 
dren: we have built churches in her honor, our little ones are 
called by her name, our daughters are consecrated in Re- 
ligion beneath her patronage. Even more, we are raising in 





"Tbid., p. 130. 
* Ibid., p. 8. 
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her honor, on our eastern shore a glorious Shrine under the 
title of our national patronage, the Immaculate Conception; 
and our western coast, as it were, locking our country’s 
broad expanse in the clasp of her arms, we are raising to her 
a second great Shrine under the title of “Our Sorrowful 
Mother” in honor of her special prerogative as the Mother 
of Mankind. Yet it is obvious as we gaze out over our coun- 
try that for some reason Our Lady has not been able to be a 
Mother to us. We Americans, and it must be admitted of 
some Catholics even of many of our growing boys and girls, 
have not the characteristics of Mary’s children. For we are 
of the world, worldly. Where is her modesty or simplicity; 
where is her purity or poverty; where is her zeal or love 
for the Person of her Divine Son and for the things of God? 
But to belong to Mary must mean all these things. And we 
do belong to Mary! Why, then have we failed in them. How 
have we failed in them? 


It is here, I think, that the great significance of Father 
Mayer’s work becomes apparent. From the Shrine of Our 
Sorrowful Mother, hallowing the farthest shore of these 
broad United States, has come this wonderful awakening of 
consciousness that Mary is the Mother of Mankind, and that 
to her we must turn as children. She accepted the responsi- 
bility of mothering us in our spiritual life. When she, in 
Calvary’s darkest hour was constituted Our Mother she was 
given all the powers and graces necessary to help us in our 
needs. She is indeed the mediatrix of all graces. More, she 
was given the love which only a Mother can have for her 
children. It is no effort for her to love us; she is our Mother. 
This love, spiritually uniting us children to the Blessed 
Mother, was brought into existence by nothing less than a 
creative act. It was enacted by Divine Power Itself and 
was infused into the heart of Our Blessed Mother, and like- 
wise, into the hearts of her children. So intense was this 
infusion that it established filiation, the essence as well as 
the root and foundation of the sweetest sentiments that 
rise everlastingly in the human heart.’ It is, then, no task 








* Tbid., p. 242. 
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for her to help us; it is rather the expression of her love. And 
what of our part? We are the children. When we were bap- 
tized in Christ, raised to the life of grace, we became such. 
Mary does not adopt us as her children; we are born so in 
baptism. “In considering the motherhood of Mary to hu- 
manity, we could not consider her as mother by adoption 
for the good reason that in adoption the one adopted may be 
entirely passive in the transaction, which is untenable; for 
salvation is a spiritual matter and all things whatsoever of 
the spiritual order must be in freedom, which necessitates 
choice instead of passivity.’””” She is, in our supernatural 
life, as truly Our Mother, as she who gave us birth phy- 
sically is our natural mother. We come forth from the bap- 
tismal font as true spiritual sons and daughters of Mary. 
We have, therefore—and this, it seems to me, is the crux 
of the whole matter—the power to know Mary, to love 
Mary, to serve Mary, to walk and talk and think with Mary, 
supernaturally, even as we have the power to do these things 
naturally with the mothers of our physical being. To be 
devoted to Mary, is not to learn to do something for which 
we have little capacity and no attraction. It is, rather, to 
realize our capacity and to satisfy an attraction which is 
ours as Christians. To be devoted to her, is not to append 
a very important devotion to our spiritual life; it is literally 
to ward off spiritual death. To be devoted to Mary is to 
live the Christ-life; to be very devoted to her is to live the 
Christ-life intensely; to be devoted to the point of oneness 
with Mary, is to live the Christ-life to the exclusion of self 
and the dominance of Jesus. From Calvary’s heights “the 
occasion’s solemnity bids us to study the Sacred Heart in 
Its throbbing on the Cross. The stilled and silent voice of 
our Savior has spoken to us. His thought-waves emanate 
from Omnipotent soul-power and affirm: ‘Behold thy 
Mother.’ Behold her in the Divine plan. Behold her in re- 
lation to God, the Father; God, the Son; and God, the Holy 
Ghost. Behold her as I perfected her. Behold her according 
to my cross appeal, as your Spiritual Mother . . . I made 
her the medium through whom I came to you; I now make 


* Ibid., p. 137. 
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Her the medium through whom you come to Me. As I 
bestow upon her My filial submission, I ask you to do like- 
wise . . . I love her above all angels and saints; and, even 
as she is My Mother, I give her to you—a Mother. Behold 
thy Mother who is the custodian of all My merits and 
graces, who will give to you, only as a mother can, the 
strength you stand in need of.’’ The supernatural fact is 
that Jesus Christ Our Lord, has made her the Mother of 
His Life in us. 

To make America Christian then, there is one simple 
thing to do—make her children fulfill their contract with 
Mary. Thousands belong to Mary by their birth to grace 
in baptism. Are we Catholic teachers, leading these children 
to the realization of their relationship to Mary? It should 
be a simple thing because it is the normal thing. Baptized 
souls are formed in their supernatural endowment to under- 
stand Mary and to love her. It is also true, as every Irish 
child taught at its Mother’s knee to know and love Mary 
can testify, that although Our Lady is moved up to God as 
a sinless Mother, she is never farther removed from us than 
a mother is from her children.’ 

Psychologists are wont in this day and age of ours to lay 
great emphasis on the necessity of a sense of security for 
normal mental life. As Father Mayer points out, there is but 
one security amid all the things of past, or present, or future 
—the Word made flesh, which shall not pass.’"* Life has no 
meaning but the union of our ego with this Center of 
Security until we can say with St. Paul, “I live, now not I, 
but Christ livethin me.” At the Immaculate Conception God 
made it possible for a creature to give eternal security to 
man; at the Annunciation, ‘‘our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast” spoke her fiat; on Christmas, the Virgin Mother gave 
Jesus to us; on Calvary Jesus, in turn, gave His Mother to 
be the Mother of our salvation. Throughout the ages this 
has been her role. Nations, devoted to Mary, have been close 
to Jesus; nations that have spurned Our Lady have fallen 





" Thid., pp. 13-14. 
* Thid., p. 9. 
* Thid., p. 3. 
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from the faith. Father Mayer in his zeal for Our Lady’s 
honor has sounded a clarion call in his The Cross-Annuncia- 
tion. Let us rise to the realization of our supernatural filia- 
tion to Mary, for we know, you and I, that “our love for 
her is wisdom beyond all early love, science or philosophy; 
yielding forth, within us, a clearer vision of God, of grace, 
of sin, of creation, of our Savior, of all things eternal. The 
love for Mary is joy, not bound to things temporal, but to 
the eternal, and proves our predestination’ and that of the 
America we love so well. 





| 
| If this magazine is of assistance to you, tell your 
| friends about it. Your cooperation will contribute to 


| the improvement of religious instruction in the United 
| States. 








“ Thid., p. 8. 
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Even a casual observer of Catholic life as it exists today 
must inevitably conclude that Catholics in general have not 
received from their religious instruction the spirit which 
animated the early Christians. There has been considerable 
discussion during the past year concerning Catholic leakage, 
and there is indeed evidence among all classes of people of a 
falling away from living membership with Christ in His 
Church. Besides this total loss to the Church, there is among 
the many who still profess themselves Catholics, an alarm- 
ing state of apathy and indifference, a smug satisfaction with 
the fulfillment of the minimum requirements of the Christian 
life. This lack of interest reveals something missing in the 
character of our religious instruction. 

Might it be that we have gone to one of two extremes in 
the teaching of religion: that we have tended to make the 
study either wholly subject-centered or completely child- 
centered? Either of these extremes would constitute a weak- 
ness. For if the teaching is wholly subject-centered, it be- 
comes a matter of abstract catechetics, of instruction that is 
formal and didactic resulting possibly in knowledge of the 
truths of our holy faith, but not necessarily in the attainment 
of higher planes of living. If, on the other hand, the teaching 
is too child-centered, there is a tendency to pass lightly over 
solid doctrine and to place emphasis on the fostering of 


* This paper was read at the National Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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activities which, while they interest the child at the time and 
possess certain definite values such as developing poise, self- 
confidence, and social consciousness, often have no true re- 
ligious value. 

The study of religion more than that of any other subject 
calls for the establishing of a true balance between these 
objective and subjective elements. Objectively, it is impera- 
tive that the child be acquainted with the whole body of 
Catholic doctrine. The truths of the faith must be presented 
with such accuracy as to admit of no misunderstanding. But 
it is equally imperative that the child realize that the truths 
of his religion must not only be learned but lived; that re- 
ligion is not merely one of the many things in his life, even 
the most important thing in his life, but that it is his life. 


The big problem we face today, then, is to teach religion 
in such a way as to aid in restoring to Catholic life in 
America the spirit which prevailed among the early Christ- 
ians—the spirit of Religion as a living faith. And what can 
we do, we ask ourselves, so that Catholic children will come 
to understand and to live in the true Christian spirit? This 
problem has not been left for us to solve. The vicar of Christ 
on earth, our late Holy Father, Pius X, declared to the world 
just thirty years ago: “Active participation of the faithful 
in the holy mysteries and in the public and solemn prayers 
of the Church is the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit.” In the celebration of the holy mys- 
teries and in the public and solemn prayers of the Church 
it is Christ Himself who teaches and sanctifies. He who in 
visible, human form once taught and sanctified His dis- 
ciples in Galilee now as truly lives and acts in His mystical 
body the Church, teaching men heavenly truths and making 
them holy. It is for us teachers of religion to bring children 
in contact with Christ in His Church. Only as they come to 
understand and to share in the mediatorship of Christ, in His 
sanctifying action through the sacred liturgy. i.e., through 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass, the sacraments, sacramentals, 
the hour prayers of the Church and the liturgical year, will 
they be able to perfect their life in Christ—to grow up to 
the full stature of Christ. 
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Our work, then, is not the imparting of information, but 
rather teaching children to know and stimulating them to 
use the divinely instituted means by which they can grow 
in Christ. Initiated into the Christ-life in the sacrament of 
Baptism, they must from their earliest years be aided in 
their growth in Christ. Clearly, the teaching of religion is 
weak if it fail to arouse the child’s consciousness of his 
supernatural life and to interest him in the supremely fas- 
cinating vocation which is his, as a Christian, to use his 
supernatural faculties so that they become stronger, and 


that he may increase constantly his participation in the 
Christ-life. 


Indeed we may well ask ourselves, what right have we to 
withhold from the child the knowledge of his real inheritance 
as a child of God—an inheritance which embraces not merely 
the knowledge of the truths of a religion but also the right 
and privilege to a participation in the mysteries of Christ,— 
the right to share in the offering of the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass, not as a mere onlooker but as an actual participant! 


Many adults, admitting the possibility of their own shar- 
ing in the “life-giving, life-preserving activity of Christ” in 
the sacred liturgy, might yet be skeptical of the extent to 
which children of tender age can take part in these sublime 
mysteries. But from those who have made the liturgy the 
groundwork and very fibre of their religious instruction there 
comes the strong assurance that by giving such a basis to the 
teaching of religion they have succeeded in bringing the child 
toa personal realization of the fundamental truths of Catho- 
lic faith. These children, through living the liturgical year 
under the direction of Christ in His Church, molding their 
lives after the divine pattern set forth in each day’s holy 
Mass, using, according to their varying capacities, the means 
of grace offered them in the sacraments and sacramentals, 
keeping united with the mind of the Church through her 
Hour Prayers, have gradually approximated the divine ideal 
of “abiding in Christ”—the essential condition of bearing 
fruit unto eternal life. 

But, lest you accuse me of sweeping generalizations, let 
us consider what active living with the Church even for one 
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day might mean to us and to the children in this process 
of growth in Christ. 

On Sunday last, the third Sunday after Pentecost, in- 
structed Catholics throughout the world, going up to the 
altar of God, begged for His mercy. ‘Look thou upon me, 
O Lord, and have mercy on me; for I am alone and poor” 
(Introit). But we did not remain desolate in our conscious 
loneliness. “To thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul: in 
Thee, my God, I put my trust,” we prayed. If we think a 
child has no need or understanding of such prayers, we have 
forgotten the experience of childhood. The boy or girl of 
ten or twelve may have a deep realization of his loneliness 
and need of dependence upon God. And he has a right to 
share, according to his capabilities, in the life of the family 
of God; he has a right, today, to turn with his parents, 
brothers and sisters, to his heavenly Father “the protection 
of all who hope in Him, without whom nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy” (Collect). 

Young or old, we listened to Peter’s words, “Dearly be- 
loved, be you humbled under the mighty hand of God... 
casting all your care upon Him for He hath care of you,” 
(Epistle) And who shall say that the child, in whose mind 
there is a vivid picture of the chief of the Apostles, may not 
revel in being called by him “dearly beloved?” Who can 
know the sweet understanding which the child has of Peter’s 
direction to cast our care upon the Lord? Perhaps he recalls 
the scene of Peter, forgetful of this trust, sinking below the 
waves and then crying out “Lord, save me.” And he will 
want to escape the reproach, “O thou of little faith, why 
didst thou doubt?” Who can estimate what it means to a 
child to know that his happiness and peace are the concern 
of Christ living in His Church, as surely as they would have 
been to the historic Christ? 

At the Offertory on Sunday we placed our gifts upon 
the altar, our achievements and our failures of the past 
weeks, our conquests over self and sin. Heroic offerings they 
may have been, and we were happy to unite them with the 
Sacrifice of Christ. In such happiness the youngest members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body have a right to share. The boy 
or girl to whom has been unfolded the revelation of God’s 
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tender love for us, and by whom the mysteries of the Incar- 
nation and the Redemption are realized as actualities, will 
eagerly exercise his privilege of participating in the holy 
Mass. We do wrong, I think, in assuming that the child 
cannot grasp the mystical concept of his incorporation in 
Christ through Baptism, and of the consequent life-in-Christ 
which he must live. Except by the action of the Holy Ghost, 
no one of us understands aught of it at all, and there is less 
in the child’s life perhaps to impede the free activity of the 
Holy Spirit. By the grace of God, he will sense intuitively, 
though he cannot express it, the truth that he now in his 
own life actually has part with Christ, and that the offering 
which he brings to the altar of himself—all that he has and 
is—is caught up mystically into the very sacrifice of Christ. 
Simple and eager is the child’s response to the priest’s 
“Sursum corda.” His heart has not yet been shackled with 
love of wealth or honors or selfish pleasures, and it is, there- 
fore, more easily lifted up to God. He enters into the sacred 
Action of the Canon as into the supreme Action of his life, 
for he knows that therein, in proportion as he has died to 
self and sin, he becomes united with Christ in His oblation. 
It is not beyond the child’s power, enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit, to realize that in the changing of the bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Christ he himself, according as 
he has given himself to God, is transformed into Christ. 
It is by His death that Jesus Christ has given life to the 
world. The sacrifice of Christ, with His glorious resurrection 
—the pledge of the Father’s acceptance of His oblation— 
forms the redemptive work by which man was restored 
potentially to union with God. Only as we, individually, 
associate ourselves with Christ in this Action, is the redemp- 

tion made actual for us. There are varying degrees of such 
association, but the boy or girl who has been made a child 

of God and brother or sister of Christ is entitled to know 

how intimate this association may be. Sharing in Christ’s 
priesthood through the sacraments of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, he dares to join with the ordained priest and with 

our eternal High Priest, Christ Himself, in offering to the 
divine Majesty “a pure Host, a holy Host, a spotless Host, 
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the holy Bread of eternal life and the chalice of everlasting 
salvation.” Through Christ, and with Him and in Him, the 
least of His members can offer to the adorable Trinity a wor- 
ship which is infinitely acceptable. How much the child is 
able to realize of his participation in the sacred Mysteries 
does not rest with us to decide. It is our glorious privilege 
to unfold to him his heavenly riches as co-heir with Christ; 
the rest is the work of the Holy Ghost. 
“Sine tuo numine 

Nihil est in homine, 

Nihil est innoxium.,” 

For the child, as for us, the best possible preparation for 
union with Christ in holy Communion is union with Him in 
the Sacrifice Oblation. In this oblation he had experienced 
faith, confidence, love, sorrow for sin, and a consciousness 
of his own unworthiness even though he may have made no 
formal profession of these virtues. 

If he has been led to understand the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
he will see that holy Communion is the culmination of the 
Mass—the Sacrifice Banquet in which our heavenly Father 
gives to us His children the supreme Piedge of His Love— 
His own divine Son to be our life. 

Sustained then by these holy Mysteries, the Catholic child 
goes out to his daily life. He has the obligation, through the 
sacred pledges of his Baptism, to live as a child of God in 
all the circumstances of his life. How difficult the fulfillment 
of this obligation today, we all know. But the Catholic boy 
or girl is not dependent on himself alone. In the Postcom- 
munion Sunday he prayed, and the members of the Mystical 
Christ prayed with him: “May the holy things we have re- 
ceived quicken us, O Lord: may they atone for our sins: and 
may they fit us to share everlastingly in Thy mercies.” 

from such an understanding of and active participation 
in the ho'y Sacrifice, there is an easy progress to the habit 
of participating in the entire prayer life of the Church. For 
a complete return to the spirit of the early Christians, it 
is most desirable that children be made acquainted with the 
official prayer of the Mystical Christ. The Prayers of the 
Church by which God is glorified and the hours of the day 
and night are sanctified belong not only to those consecrated 
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to God in religion; they are a part of the inheritance of the 
Christian. Since in the Divine Office as in the Mass our 
individual worship is united with the praise which Christ 
offers to His heavenly Father, no other prayers, however 
sweet, have the unction or power which these liturgical 
prayers possess. The best medium for introducing the child 
to the Divine Office is doubtless the adaptation of the 
prayers of Terce, Sext, and None which the Reverend Paul 
Bussard has prepared under the title, Three Little Hours. 

We have seen that the material and method for strength- 
ening the teaching of religion lie within the reach of every 
Catholic teacher. The sacred Liturgy is the means which 
Christ Himself uses, in the Church, for teaching and sancti- 
fying men, and our wisdom appears in adhering firmly and 
wholeheartedly to this divinely instituted mode of truly 
Christian education. 

If, despite the best of methods, the effectiveness of the 
teaching of a subject depends upon the teacher, this is espe- 
cially true in the teaching of religion. If it is important for 
the teacher of history, mathematics, or hygiene to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the content of her subject and 
skilled in the best technique of presenting it, such knowl- 
edge and skill are doubly necessary for the teacher of re- 
ligion. They do not, however, constitute her sole prepara- 
tion. Since the end of all religious education is the child’s 
union with God through Christ, it is the teacher’s work to 
bring the child to Christ. The more fully the Christ-life is 
realized in her, the more clearly Christ manifests Himself 
through her, the better able will she be to teach children to 
know Him and to live in Him. The clearer her own appre- 
hension of the mystery of the Christian life, the more inti- 
mate and active her own participation in the life of Christ, 
the more surely will she be able to lead the children to an 
understanding of the heavenly truths of our faith. She who 
would bring others to a deeper sharing in the Christ life 
needs to have experienced herself the condition which Christ 
himself laid down: “He that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it.” The condition of fruitfulness in the Christian life 
is death to self. “Except the grain of wheat falling into the 


ground die, itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 





CHALK TALKS' 
or 
TEACHING CATECHISM GRAPHICALLY 





REVEREND JEROME F. O’CONNOR, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Some years ago I was put in charge of about seventy 
little tots, ranging in age from four to seven years, and 
asked to keep them busy for thirty minutes or so until the 
older children of the center were dismissed. It would have 
been easy to “fill out” the time, but I felt that some spiritual 
fruit might as well be gathered for their little souls. The 
difficulty was increased by reason of the fact that they were 
already tired from their regular catechism classes. But with 
confidence in God I set to work. I drilled them in prayers, 
sang songs with them, told stories and had catechism spell- 
downs. I next found some large colored pictures and felt 
that from then on the road would be paved and smooth. 
But the children saw too much; they seemed distracted by 
the wealth of detail and their little one-tracked minds be- 
coming engrossed in some non-essential, they lost the main 
virtue pointed out in the picture. All in all, I felt that my 
percentage of efficiency and success was rather low. At that 
time, the Lord sent to me a wonderful little book, To the 
Heart of the Child by Miss Josephine Van Dyke Brownson.’ 
In it were some simple drawings of catechetical subjects. 
Boldly I determined to try my hand at drawing them on the 
blackboard for the little ones, and even ventured to make 
up others of my own. The Creation, Adam and Eve, Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers, Sin, Temptation, and dozens of 





*Jerome F. O’Connor, S.J. and William Hayden, S.J. Chalk Talks or 
Teaching Catechism Graphically. Series of four booklets covering the entire 
Baltimore Catechism. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work Press, 1928. 

* Josephine Van Dyke Brownson. Jo the Heart of the Child. New York: 
Universal Knowledge Foundation, 1918. 
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other fundamental truths were sketched with the simplest 
drawings. The class took on new life. There was something 
like a movie, something developing on the board at the same 
time as they heard its explanation. The youngsters were all 
eyes and ears. They had no time to talk, laugh or push their 
companions. They might miss something. Disciplinary 
troubles disappeared. And the fact that, weeks after, these 
little tots could repeat most of the details of the subject 
explained showed that they were not only interested but had 
really learned their catechism. 

To make even a deeper impression upon their minds, the 
children were called upon to produce on the blackboard, or 
in their own home-made catechisms, the topics explained. 
If they could do this, I was convinced that these truths were 
theirs. And I have seen some of these home-made cate- 
chisms which were not only the objects of joy to the proud 
little hearts of their authors, but real masterpieces of childish 
art, done up in crayon and watercolor. 


The CHALK TALK method of teaching catechism really 
explains itself. It consists of drawing, whenever possible, 
simple and appropriate diagrams or sketches of the matter 
being treated. A short explanation of the diagrams may 
throw light on the question.* 

We will build up a diagram to show the relations between 
our Church and some of the most prominent Protestant 
churches. A small box is drawn at the top of the column and 
represents the Church founded by Christ. It has a Divine 
Founder, Seven Sacraments, and a visible Head, the Pope. 
These facts are written down. Then the diagram develops. 
The first link represents 100 years, during which century no 
Protestant church was founded which exists today. Then 
we continue link after link until we come to the 800 years 
link. Here we find the first big break from Christ’s Church 
in the persons of the Greeks. We write down the name of 
the schismatic leader, the number of Sacraments retained 
in that Church, the date of the break, the official name of the 
church, and a word or two about its doctrine. 





*Eprtor’s Nore: We regret that we cannot reproduce Father O’Connor’s 
diagrams to enhance the value of this explanation. 
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We continue to draw the 100 year links until the 1500 
A.D. link. Here we pause to explain the breaks from Christ’s 
Church on the part of Luther, Henry VIII and Knox, writ- 
ing down the few points mentioned above. 

In this way, century after century, we treat the origins 
or breaks of the big Protestant churches of our day. At last 
we come to the 1900 A.D. link, where we draw our own 
glorious and lovable Catholic Church, the same unwavering 
society which holds not part, but all of Christ’s doctrine, 
and makes no claim of “reforming” what the Master has 
left us—His own Church. 

In this simple, ever growing diagram, we recognize a 
method by which an audience can be made to see a fact far 
more vividly than could possibly be portrayed verbally in 
hours and hours of explanation. 

In another diagram, we wish to show the apostolicity of 
our Pontiffs. Starting with Christ, we draw Pope after Pope 
in an unbroken line from the time of Peter down to our 
present reigning Pope Pius XI. A quick removal (with an 
eraser) of enough “Pope-links” to show 100 years, indicates 
the sad state of our present day Anglican Orders, discon- 
nected as they are from the former and real Orders by a 
break of about 100 years. 

Before, in speaking of the use of pictures, I mentioned 
that the children were seeing so much that the wealth of 
detail apparently distracted their little minds from the main 
point of the picture. This came home to me very clearly 
one day when speaking about the Guardian Angel. I was 
showing them the beautiful masterpiece of Plockhorst. After 
explaining the loving care of such an Angel, I paused for the 
reaction. It came at once. “Father,” said a youngster in 
the first seat, “isn’t that a pretty dress on that girl?” My 
pride took a sudden drop. With all the simplicity of words 
I had tried to use, my efforts had been wasted on this child 
at least, and perhaps on others, too. With the next group 
of children, I profited by my former experience and first 
drew the diagram. And when the important points were thus 
impressed upon their minds without a multiplicity of dis- 
tracting items, I brought out Plockhort’s masterpiece. Now 
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they were able to pick out the high points of the picture and 
to appreciate its general makeup. 

As can be seen from this brief explanation, the method of 
teaching catechism known as CHALK TALKS is very simple 
and calls for no expensive equipment. Its outstanding and 
commanding feature is that it makes the little piece of chalk 
the handmaid of the word of explanation. As each detail is 
explained, the chalk gives shape to that detail, and only that 
detail, so that the lesson is made to spring into life and to 
grow before their very eyes, little by little, and thus all the 
more impressively. Merely to reproduce a sketch before- 
hand and attempt to explain in class the already completed 
drawing, is not at all the idea of CHALK TALKs. The chalk 
must be made to cooperate simultaneously and progressively 
with the spoken word. 

Should any feel timid in the matter of drawing, let them 
understand that the hardest part is starting. With a little 
practice, your efforts will meet with more than expected 
results. You will see a new interest taken by the youngsters 
in your religion class, as has been experienced not only by 
myself, but by hundreds of Sisters and lay-teachers who 
have been good enough to let me know the joy and pride and 
new life exhibited by thousands of children all over the 
country. 


For those teaching in churches and vacation schools, I 
might say that in the absence of a blackboard, I have found 
that a large pencil tablet and heavy black crayon make a 
good substitute. 

That this method of teaching religion might not be con- 
sidered practical only for one class of children, I wish to 
say in conclusion that in my own experience I have used it 
with little tots, with First Communion groups, with children 
preparing for Confirmation, with high school students, and 
even with adult converts, and in all groups have noticed the 
same new life and interest and, in many cases, an earnest 
request to prolong the period of instruction. May I humbly 
suggest a trial of CHALK TALKS to all teachers of Religion? 


High School Religion 





THE DISADVANTAGE OF DEPARTMENTAL TEACH- 
ING OF RELIGION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL: 
THE INFRINGEMENT ON THE RIGHT 
AND DUTY OF RELIGIOUS TEACHERS 
TO TEACH RELIGION* 


REVEREND PETER A. RESCH, S.M. 
Maryhurst Novitiate 
Kirkwood, Missouri 


There is an idea gaining ground in favor of what may be 
termed the departmental system of teaching Religion in our 
high schools. The proponents would have us believe that 
only very specially trained teachers are fit to give religious 
instruction, that it is even folly for superiors to attempt to 
have every religious on the faculty teaching Religion, that 
superiors should assign Religion courses to the best teachers 
on the faculty staff, and only to those teachers who really 
want to teach Religion, that they should appoint these 
teachers full-time teachers of Religion with no other assign- 
ments. 

While much has been said and written on both sides of 
the question of the departmental method of teaching Re- 
ligion in the high schools, it seems to me that an extremely 
vital phase of the problem has been overlooked by some of 
the most ardent advocates of the departmental system. The 
primary purpose of this paper would be, then, to expose 
a very fundamental defect of the departmental system of 
many Catholic high schools, namely, the invasion and the 
violation of the basic right of every religious teacher to teach 


* This paper was read at the National Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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Religion. Furthermore, this paper aims at cautioning against 
a universal application of the principle of the departmental 
system in teaching Religion, and at protesting strongly 
against some of its implications, namely, that religious 
teachers, Sisters and Brothers generally, are not capable of 
teaching Religion, that many do not care to teach Religion, 
that Religion is their “worst taught course.” 

It would be misunderstanding me entirely to suppose that 
I am not in accord with the very pronounced and successful 
movement afoot for the betterment of the teaching of Re- 
ligion. I am merely endeavoring to maintain that there 
does not seem to be need everywhere of the departmental 
teaching of Religion in the Catholic high school system, for 
the simple reason that every religious teacher is, or should 
be, a specialist in the teaching of Religion. I know that I 
am not alone in believing that “every religious worthy of 
the name can be a specialist in the teaching of Religion.” 

There are other religious teachers who have protested 
indignantly against this stand and these implications. Re- 
ligion is not their “worst taught course.” Some, with only 
their own experience of conscientious preparation of Re- 
ligion courses and their observation of fellow-religious in 
different times and places, have even been shocked to learn 
that supervisors and other people have found the ‘worst 
taught course” to be Religion. Religious teachers, as far 
as my contacts go, want to teach Religion. Some teachers 
who are unable to enjoy the privilege of teaching their holy 
Religion, owing to the exigencies of the departmental system 
in vogue for most of the other branches of the curriculum, 
keenly regret the deprivation. 

Evidently, I am not speaking in the present paper of the 
conditions and needs of Catholic College Religion courses, 
though, I may remark in passing that one cannot help seeing 
some great advantages for Catholic College professors of 
other courses—say History, Economics, Sociology, and even, 
or especially Science, to be teachers of Religion also. We 
know of college professors, religious who are not priests, 





*Brother Ernest, C.S.C., “A Method of Beginning the Senior Religion 
Course,” Catholic School Journal, XXXIII, No. 9 (September, 1932) 265-67. 
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who wield great influence for good and the spread of the 
faith by their much appreciated course in Religion, just 
because they are professors of other sciences besides being 
teachers of Religion. 

I am taking for granted throughout this paper that the 
majority of our teachers engaged in Catholic high schools 
are members of the religious orders, Sisters and Brothers for 
the greater part. It is not generally to the lay auxiliaries 
that Religion courses are confided. Nor do the criticisms 
mentioned at the outset seem to be levelled so much against 
priests engaged in teaching Religion. The target aimed at, 
let us say it frankly, seems to be the Sisters and the Brothers, 
the lay religious teachers. 

Now, I ask in the first place, what is a religious teacher if 
not one who teaches Religion? A religious teacher who 
should not or could not teach Religion would be an anomaly. 
A religious teacher who should not or would not take interest 
in his teaching of Religion must be like, for example, a musi- 
cian indifferent to the practice of music or a lawyer to the 
practice of law, like a baker who cannot bake, or a baseball 
player who does not care to play ball. The religious teacher 
is a teacher of Religion first and foremost. Incidentally, he 
or she may teach other branches of knowledge. “If they 
were to limit their endeavors to instruction in secular learn- 
ing,’ to use the strong statement of a religious founder 
speaking on this point, “they would descend from the high 
estate of their apostolate in order to degrade themselves to 
the base level of the salary enslaved representatives of the 
teaching world of the day.’” 

The rules of most religious teaching orders make the 
teaching of Religion a serious obligation for all their mem- 
bers engaged in teaching. We read in the spirit and tradi- 
tions of a certain order of a special vow, taken even by the 
members engaged in manual labor, “to teach the faith and 
Christian morals.”* The founders and the Rule of these 





*xRev. C. O. Dreisoerner, S.M., Father Chaminade’s Great Circular on the 
Vow of Stability, p. 18. Kirkwood, Mo.: Maryhurst Normal Press. 

* The Spirit of Our Foundation According to the Writings of Father Chami- 
nade (translation from the French original), 489. Dayton, Ohio: St. Mary’s 
Convent. 
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orders consider the teaching of Religion “the most important 
function of the Christian educator.” * “This is your chief 
obligation,” insists another sainted founder.’ The repre- 
sentatives of all and any of the religious orders here present 
could contribute similar quotations, I am certain, from their 
rules and founders’ writings. 

In conformity with their founder’s views, to be able to 
teach Christian Doctrine is for many young candidates the 
motive for embracing the religious life in a teaching order. 
If they had to be told, as novices, that they could not aspire 
to be teachers of Religion, they would probably then and 
there leave the order. 

Without wishing to give the document more import than 
it ostensibly has, I wish to point out the significance for the 
argument in hand of the Instruction of Rome’ to the Supe- 
riors-General of lay religious societies on the teaching of 
Christian Doctrine. It demands that in the postulate and 
in the novitiate the candidates of both sexes be so thoroughly 
instructed in Christian Dectrine that each Brother and each 
Sister not only know it but also be able to explain it, and 
no one is to be admitted to vows unless he can prove himself 
fit on this point. The Instruction further requires that after 
the period of the novitiate, all the religious are to receive 
a more complete instruction in Religion and a formation in 
the method of catechising. 


It is evidently the mind of the Soverign Pontiffs not only 
to permit but even to oblige all the religious teachers of such 
institutes to be made fit to teach and to explain Religion in 
their schools. Many orders may cite papal documents of 
approval and encouragement concerning their work of teach- 
ing Christian Doctrine in the schools. As a matter of fact, 
the history of religious orders makes it clear that this was 
often the main purpose which founders had in mind when 
establishing their institutes. 





*“Viator, Clerics of,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XV, p. 400 d. New York: 
The Encyclopedia Press, Inc. 

* Brother Philip, F.S.C. St. John Baptist de la Salle; Considerations for 
Christian Teachers, p. 162. ‘The Metropolitan Press, John Murphy Company. 


*Instruction of November 25, 1929, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Annus XXII, 
Vol. XXII, Num. 1. 
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And since I have mentioned the Holy See and the Soverign 
Pontiffs, it may not be amiss to cite here the words of the 
present Holy Father, who spoke (July 19, 1925) to the 
teachers of Scotland, addressing them as “true and fit co- 
adjutors and co-laborers with him in his apostolic ministry.” 
And he continued: “How after all can this apostolic ministry 
be more briefly expressed, if not in the words addressed by 
the Divine Master to His first Apostles, and continually re- 
peated to His successors, the bishops and priests of all 
lands, and especially to the first of all priests, the Bishop of 
all bishops: ‘Euntes Docete! Go teach?’ And you, Christian 
teachers (he was addressing laymen, not religious), what are 
you doing? What occupations fill your day? You teach 
in a way that divine command to which the world owes its 
redemption has come down to you. To you too the heart of 
God issues the command: Go and teach! Go and teach above 
all eternal truth, Christian truth, the doctrine of Christ, the 
examples of Christ, the redemption of Christ!” Pius XI 
used the same terms several weeks later, when on August 15, 
1925, he addressed a body of Slovak teachers. 


Let us not, therefore, entertain the notion that the role 
of teaching Religion and of influencing the supernatural life 
of souls is reserved to the priest, simply because he is minister 
of the sacraments and because, as a result of his extensive 
training, he should be a depository of sound doctrine. In 
reality, the functions of a Catholic teacher participate in 
this priesthood, for the teaching of Religion is to the lay 
religious teacher what the administration of the sacraments 
and preaching is to the priest, namely, the principal medium 
of his apostolate. Moreover, we can conceive of the priest 
without his teaching of Religion in the schools, but take the 
Religon course away from the lay religious teacher and you 
deprive him practically of his sole means of direct apostolate. 

Even outside the Church, before the civil world, our lay 
religious teachers are acknowledged to be teachers of Re- 
ligion by profession. At the beginning of the American 
participation in the World War we were at pains to prove 
to our government, in official documents, that we merited 
exemption from military service on the ground that we were 
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“ministers of religion,” that is, that our lives were dedicated 
exclusively to the teaching and preaching of Religion. Our 
Bishops testified officially of the lay religious teachers that 
—TI am quoting the late Archbishop Moeller of Cincinnati— 
“their principal function is to teach Religion by instructing, 
exhorting, and preaching to those committed to their 
charge.’” I am told that I can safely quote Cardinal Gibbons 
to the same effect. 


Without any other argument, it seems to me that the fact 
of the religious teacher’s vocation and professional training 
entitles him or her to qualify, with reasonable preparation, 
as teacher of Religion in the same classes in which he or she 
is able to teach the secular branches. But I desire to propose 
a few more arguments for your consideration. 


It has often been regretfully acknowledged that our over- 
organized departmental system removes the individual 
teacher from real and profitable character-forming contacts 
with his pupils. In our Catholic schools the Religion course 
in the hands of a home-room teacher had counteracted this 
sufficiently, by allowing all or most of the teachers to exert, 
through their Religion courses, that wholesome influence 
over the lives and conduct of their charges. And now we 
should remove this contact, too, from the majority of the 
faculty! Is not this tendency but another manifestation of 
the “over-centralization” that we deplore in educational 
methods? Is not this but another instance of our proneness 
to fall in line with the fallacies of modern secular theories 
in education? We blame so much the implied principle that 
the possession of knowledge alone, attested by a degree, 
makes one fit to teach that subject to students. Is there not 
something of this in the insinuation that the Sister or 
Brother is not qualified to teach Religion? Ignorance of 
abstruse, highly technical, difficult terms, debatable doctrine, 
etc., does not necessarily imply ignorance of essentials for 
various ages and stages in life and lack of ability to com- 
municate such essentials where they are proper. 





"Letter of May 26, 1917 to His Excellency, the Hon. James M. Cox, 
Governor of Ohio. 
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Furthermore, to place all the pupils of the high school in 
the class of a highly trained theologian is conceding that the 
Religion course is to aim primarily at filling the heads of our 
boys and girls with specialized knowledge and facts instead 
of with motives of practical Catholic conduct. We must not 
drift to the conception that Religion is above all a thing 
of the mind; indeed, it is far more a thing of the heart and 
will, especially for the vast majority of our students who 
will always remain in the rank of what we term the ordinary 
Christians in the world. What they need is solid grounding 
in the essentials of their Religion: Confession, Communion, 
Holy Mass, etc. Say what we will, the inculcating of Re- 
ligion is different from the teaching of other sciences. Often- 
times the God-given insight into the hearts of the young, 
which a sympathetic Sister or Brother possesses, will work 
miracles of spiritual transformation while the doctor of 
theology spreads only fear and confusion by his learned 
abstractions. Every teacher here present, I venture to say, 
could cite examples illustrating the fact that learned theo- 
logians are often the poorest teachers of youth. 

If the personality of the Religion teacher counts for more 
than the extent of his knowledge, then it is not necessary 
to have our high schools departments of Religion directed 
by specialists majoring in theology. I will even dare to say 
that the more a person advances into the realms of erudite 
theology and the more fit he may thus become to impart 
such knowledge to the learned adult or seminarian, the less 
fit does he generally render himself for teaching Religion 
effectively to the young. Our good Sisters and Brothers, 
though not as well equipped in theology, teach Religion with 
better practical results for the pupils. It is more essential 
to know how to give than to have a great supply of knowl- 
edge and not to know how to impart it to adolescents. Since 
the religious teacher has learnt the methodology of other 
branches besides Religion, and applies it daily and hourly 
in those branches, his Religion course must of necessity 
benefit by it. This, of course, does not mean that because 
a man is a good teacher of secular subjects he is ipso facto 
a good Religion teacher. But, servatis servandis, a teacher 
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who knows his Religion and who possesses effective peda- 
gogical methods has far better assurances of teaching Re- 
ligion successfully in our high schools than one who knows 
more about Religion, but knows less how to convey it t6 
boys and girls. 

Nor must we overlook the high value for successful Re- 
ligion teaching of a faculty of religious teachers whose co- 
operation, common formation, unity of spirit and methods, 
regularity and constancy at courses, continual contact with 
students . .. together with community conferences, devotions, 
continued Religion study, control by the rule and regular in- 
spection . . . all contribute to greater efficiency than the 
usually less co-ordinated teaching of diocesan theologians 
who are frequently obliged to absent themselves from their 
religion classes on account of manifold and conflicting 
clerical duties. 

No, if our Religion teaching in high school is to be im- 
proved—and no one denies that it will stand improvement— 
then this end is not to be achieved by taking the Religion 
courses out of the hands of those whose vocation it is to 
teach Religion to the young and confiding it only to some 
few, highly trained specialists. 


For the purpose of training such specialists it has bint 
suggested to establish advanced courses in Religion and Re- 
ligion Methodology in Catholic universities and allowing 
students to major in Religion. Is this practical for the pur- 
pose we are here considering? Evidently priests will not 
attend these courses. They are supposed to have majored 
in Religion. Many suppose them fit by that fact to teach 
Religion in the schools. Will our relatively few lay teachers 
attend these courses and major in Religion? Our esteemed 
Catholic lay auxiliaries can hardly be expected thus to 
restrict their future teaching career by majoring in that 
subject. It remains, then, that these courses are to be put 
at the disposal of our lay religious, men and women. Will 
religious superiors be eager to send away a select number 
of their religious to major in Religion and admit that in the 


order they cannot train all their teachers in Religion satis- 
factorily? 
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A major Superior of one of the teaching orders, an edu- 
cator who is qualified to speak for the needs of religious in- 
struction in the United States, gave this answer, only recent- 
ly to the present question: “As to the need of training our 
men thoroughly for Religion Courses as well as for Letters 
and Sciences, I am fully agreed: that is a point we cannot 
stress too much because it is our raison d’etre. But to limit 
the Religion Courses to specialists would be defeating the 
chief motive of our calling—the teaching of Religion. It 
would tend to reduce the other religious to the plane of mere 
professors.”* To state such a proposition is to condemn it. 


Instead of thus training a select few specialists for Re- 
ligion, the end will be attained more directly and more satis- 
factorily, it seems to me, by giving special training of the 
highest possible type to the candidates and young professed 
and by affording continued training in Religion and Religion 
methodology to every religious teacher. 


How can this be done? I cannot pretend to offer a per- 
fect solution of the problem. It would be enlightening and 
inspirational to know how the various religious teaching 
orders are actually solving it and are intensifying the cate- 
chistic formation of all their religious in the years of their 
preparation for teaching. 


All know, for example, of the excellent course of Religion 
drawn up by the Christian Brothers (McVey’s Series: 
Dogma, Moral, Worship) which is such a “full and complete 
exposition of Christian Doctrine” that Popes, Cardinals, and 
Bishops have given it their approval by going so far as to 
state*® that the course “‘would also prove of great utility to 
the members of the clergy; for they will find in it much that 
they would look for in vain in their ordinary Manual of 
Theology.” 

The Catholic School Journal for the present month” car- 
ried the plan of another teaching order (School Sisters of 
Notre Dame) for training and improving its teachers in 


4 3rother Michael Schleich, S.M., Nivelles, Belgium. 
*Vol. 1, Dogma, p. iv. 


*“A Plan of a Teaching Order for Training and Improving Its Elementary 
Teachers,” The Catholic School Journal, XXXII, No. 6 (June, 1933) 129-131. 
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service, in the elementary grades as well as in high school. 
No more than a mere mention is made of the training in 
Religion—in fact, none of the particular branches are 
treated in detail; there was no call for it in a description of 
the general principles, but one can easily see how by adjust- 
ment and expansion of applications, the directresses and 
supervisors can, and probably do, further the ability of their 
teachers to conduct standard Religion courses. 

I will merely refer to two other facts which are likewise 
a concrete object lesson of how our problem can be and has 
been handled by religious teaching orders. Both have been 
described in the past year’s issues of the JOURNAL oF RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The one was the “sabbatical summer school” held at St. 
Mary’s College, Salt Lake City, Utah, where some hundred 
Sisters had assembled for six weeks of school that were 
singularly successful in drawing from these religious power- 
ful reactions to a program of subjects dealing exclusively 
with Religion.” 

The other example to which I refer before closing, is also 
a suggestion contained in an article appearing in the March, 
1933, issue of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
It is offered again here, not as a mere ideal or as a simple 
project, but as a fact.” 

It is the plan according to which a certain teaching order 
of men, consisting of Brothers chiefly, prescribes yearly a 
definite course of personal study of Religion for all its young 
professed, during a period of ten years from their first pro- 
fession. The purpose of these studies is to render them more 
and more capable of handling the problems of teaching Re- 
ligion, in the high school principally, and to make of them 
specialists in the teaching of Religion. 

While all the religious of the congregation are bound by 
rule to regular Religion study hours, the junior members are 





“Sister Mary Madeleva, C.S.C., “Sabbatical Summer School in Deed,” 
Journal of Religious Instruction, II, No. 4 (December, 1932) p. 291. 


_™ Rev. Peter A. Resch, S.M., “A Suggestion for Directing the Religion 


Study of Religious Teachers,” Journal of Religions Instruction, 11, No. 7 
(March, 1933) p. 567. 
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subject to annual examinations in the prescribed course of 
Religion, no matter what other fields of study engage their 
attention at the same time. No dispensation is granted from 
these annual tests in Religion. 


The direction of these studies belongs to the Provincial 
Inspector of Schools or to some other religious designated 
by him for supervising the program of Religion studies. 
These studies are pursued from the viewpoint of Religion 
Methodology and of practical applications to classroom 
problems. The Provincial Inspector on his regular visits to 
the classes of his province can see to it that the proper 
applications are made. 


During a central summer school conducted for the re- 
ligious of the province, there is given, besides the usual sub- 
jects of instruction, a course of Religion lectures designed to 
introduce the particular subjects selected for the following 
year’s work and lay the guiding lines of the teachers’ per- 
sonal Religion studies which are to be continued privately 
and individually, partly also by correspondence on occasion, 
while teaching in the communities during the course of the 
school year. It is besides the purpose of this paper to go 
into any more detail on this or other similar plans. 


Throughout this paper it has been my purpose to show 
how the inalienable right and primary duty of religious 
teachers in the matter of teaching Religion constitutes a 
strong objection to departmentalizing Religion in high 
schools conducted by Sisters and Brothers. In conclusion, 
I would make this double appeal: (1) To superintendents, 
supervisors, superiors, directors, and whomsoever else it may 
concern, that they carefully respect the religious teacher’s 
right, that is, that they do not encroach on the right and 
privilege of religious teachers to teach Religion; 


(2) To religious high school teachers, that they fully ap- 
preciate and treasure the duty of all to perfect themselves 
in the knowledge of Religion and Religion methodology, so 
as to become, without question, what their title and voca- 
tion of religious teachers implies, namely, specialists, pro- 
fessional teachers of Religion. 








ye saae 
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RELIGION IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE" 





REVEREND CHARLES J. DEANE, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York City 





There is no need to discuss here the importance of teach- 
ing religion in the Catholic college. It was mainly for this 
purpose that the Catholic hierarchy, clergy, religious and 
laity in this country have made such sacrifices in building, 
equipping and maintaining Catholic schools. These schools 
were founded in order that the children of Catholics, whether 
in elementary or secondary schools, in colleges or univer- 
sities, might enjoy the teaching of religion denied them in 
the public educational institutions which they are taxed to 
support. 

We are agreed that there is great need at the present time 
for the teaching of religion. Even those outside the Catholic 
fold, the successors, if not the very individuals who insisted 
so strongly on the separation of religion from education, have 
come to the conclusion, after years of very sad experience, 
that there is a vital need for religion in our educational sys- 
tem; that in fact the absence of it from the curriculum is 
the cause of the present lack of moral principles in the youths 
and adults of this land of ours. From educational associa- 
tions, school systems and school boards there has been a con- 
tinually increasing demand for the return of religion to the 
schools of this country. 





“This paper was read at the National Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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We are agreed, too, that at the present time there exists 
a great lack of religious principles in the world about us, in 
civil, social, political matters—hundreds of thousands are 
without any religious belief, without any religious principles, 
standards or ideals. 

We are further agreed that those who go out from the 
Catholic college into a civilization devoid of religion, if not 
openly hostile to it, need to have a thorough knowledge of 
their faith and its practices, the history of their faith, the 
work of the Church, and most of all the strength of will and 
the courage to put their faith and its principles into action— 
to be the “salt of the earth,” the “light of the world,” the 
leaven which will change the face of the earth. 

How much religion are we to teach and how are we to 
teach it, is the question for discussion. What shall be the 
minimum content of the religion course in our colleges, and 
what methods shall be used to insure its grasp by the stu- 
dents. 

I believe the answer to the first question is that we should 
teach the whole of the Christian Revelation; the whole de- 
posit of Faith, and teach it as a united, connected plan of 
God’s dealing with men. We would not, of course, teach 
it with the minuteness of detail found in the courses of the- 
ology, nor with the insistence on the disputed points and 
probable opinions of the moralists, though it should be 
known that such details and opinions exist and are the pro- 
vince of the specialist in such matters. 

The content of the course in Religion in the Catholic 
college is like a great painting worthy of the skill of a 
Michaelangelo, whose title is ‘““God’s Dealings with Men.” 
It begins with the creation of man in the Garden of Eden, 
and ends with the day of final judgment and its supreme 
everlasting decisions. The central theme is a Cross bearing 
on it the figure of Christ. All that went before from the 
tragedy of Eden leads to Calvary. From the tomb near the 
shadow of the Cross goes forth the Risen Christ living in 
His Church, calling upon all men to follow Him, supplying 
assistance along the way, to the day of final reckoning, re- 
warding those who have persevered, punishing those who 
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have not. There are lights and shadows in the picture, 
gleams of light and darkening clouds, yet taken together it 
is the whole story in outline of God’s relations with man. 
Such is the picture which I believe we should paint for the 
student in the Catholic college, fill in the canvas with that 
tremendous story of love, conflict, zeal, devotion, failure, 
victory. 

The order in which this is done might differ as the canvas 
which we receive differs. Some students come to college with 
a fairly complete knowledge of their religion, some with 
less, some with very little. Without contending that the plan 
which will be given is the only or even the best one, it is given 
because it has been followed with considerable success, and 
because it seems to be adaptable to the various classes of 
students with whom we have to deal. If we suppose that at 
least two class sessions a week are given to the formal teach- 


ing of religion, over a period of four years, the following is 
suggested. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Keeping the picture of God’s dealing with man in mind, 
we begin this year with the central image of the figure on the 
Cross. The reason is this. A great many of our freshmen 
come from non-Catholic schools and have had no religion 
taught them since their catechism days. There are others, of 
course, who have been trained in Catholic secondary schools 
and have made certain advances in their knowledge of re- 
ligion. We are supposing these two groups are together, as 
in many schools it is not possible, perhaps not advisable, to 
separate them. They must first be interested and inspired 
to become zealous defenders of religion, not to apologize 


for their religious beliefs, but to become apologists, that is, 
defenders. 


It is well, it seems to me, to begin with a proof or proofs 
of the existence of God, but not with many details. Follow 
this with something on the nature of religion, its necessity 


for all men, the possibility, the need and the means of identi- 
fying a Divine Revelation. 
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We then turn to those documents which contain the 
Christian Revelation, prove them authentic, reliable, his- 
torical documents, making it very clear that we prove them 
such by no mysterious, magical proof, but by the very same 
methods we would prove the historical worth of Cicero, 
Plato, Demosthenes. Students are thus brought into contact 
with the Book of Books which they all should read and know 
in order to counteract the popular notion of the author of 
“The Book Nobody Knows.” They are brought into contact 
with the central historical figure of the New Testament, 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom they should know, that they may 
refute another book whose title is, “The Man Nobody 
Knows.” They learn that Jesus of Nazareth came on the 
scene with very definite claims, with a very definite mission 
—that by prophecies and miracles he made good these 
claims, in particular, by his resurrection from the dead, and 
after his sojourn here on earth, his teaching was spread with 
amazing rapidity, by the testimony of thousands of wit- 
nesses who gave their life’s blood for that teaching, so that 
within the short space of three hundred years, and in the 
face of most bitter and increasing hositlity, it was known 
and lived in the farthermost parts of the then known world. 

Next they can learn that though this central figure from 
the Cross did not remain on earth, He founded a society, an 
organization, a Church which was to carry on His work for 
all time. This society has certain very definite and easily 
discernible characteristics given it, not by the men who 
preached it outside Judea, but by Him who first taught it, 
Jesus Christ Himself. They learn that this organization, by 
the authority and promise of its Founder, must be in the 
world today—that it is the Catholic Church. Moreover, this 
Church is an infallible teacher, with an historical lineage 
reaching back from the present to Christ Himself. In other 
words, this Church is Christ’s Mystical Body, Christ Him- 
self in the world, vitalizing it with His same spirit, though 
working through human agencies. Not only can interest and 
enthusiasm be promoted, but a real, thorough knowledge of 


the divine origin and the divine authority of Christ’s own 
Church. 








COLLEGE RELIGION 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


The sophomore year should begin with a brief summary 
of the matter covered in freshman Religion, emphasizing 
especially the Divinity of Christ, the establishment of His 
Church, and the characteristics of that Church. 

This finished, we begin by showing how the Church ex- 
ercises her functions of teaching, her legislative, executive 
and judicial powers through councils, decrees, and the work- 
ings of the various congregations, illustrating, if needed, how 
our own federal government works through its various de- 
partments. 


Next comes the Rule of Faith, Scripture and Tradition, 
the importance of each, with some explanation of the Canon 
of Holy Scripture and its inspiration. Follow this by the 
theological virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity, with em- 
phasis on how these virtues may be lost, what are the chief 
sins against them, and how these virtues can be increased 
and strengthened. 

Then we go to the very beginning of the picture, the sin 
of our first parents and its consequences, the Incarnation and 
Redemption, the person and natures of Christ, and the co- 
operation of the Mother of God in our redemption, with 
some mention of her virtues and prerogatives, especially the 
Immaculate Conception. Following this come the applica- 
tion of the Redemption through grace and the sacraments; 
what we mean by grace, its kinds and necessity; what the 
sacraments are, with specific treatment of three, Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Orders, which have in common that they 
are received only once and imprint an indelible character 
on the soul. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Junior year should begin with a brief summary of the 
fundamental points which have been studied in the preced- 
ing years, noting in particular the connection one with the 
other. Then come the four remaining sacraments — Holy 
Eucharist, Penace, Extreme Unction and Matrimony. The 
Holy Eucharist as a sacrifice brings us to the Mass which 
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should be given a considerable amount of time, its liturgy 
and history. The ceremonies of the Mass should be ex- 
plained and also the vestments so that the Mass will always 
be the central object on which devotion is focussed. 

When treating of Holy Orders and Matrimony, some men- 
tion should be made of vocations, as in Junior year the stu- 
dents are more mature and will be forming ideas and plans 
for the future. Under Penance, indulgences will be treated, 
and following the sacraments, something on sacramentals, 
the virtue of religion, the veneration of saints, relics and 
images, and finishing with the four last things. 


SENIOR YEAR 


If it were possible, the ideal content for senior year would 
be a review of all the matter of the religion course, but this 
is not possible unless more than two periods a week are 
given in the three preceding years. So we begin the senior 
year with a brief summary of what has been treated so far 
and an outline of what remains. The study of philosophy 
in junior year and its continuance in the senior year makes 
a splendid background for the study of the existence of God, 
His attributes, the Mystery of the Holy Trinity. Then 
comes creation, Divine Providence, the spiritual and mate- 
rial world, their purpose, and man’s place and purpose; the 
spiritual creation, angels and demons. Here, too, seems the 
proper place to go into some detail on the Commandments 
of God and the Commandments of the Church, although 
both have been touched on earlier in the course. With the 
approach of graduation, the matter of God’s plan for each 
one should have some attention, and again the matter of 
vocation, the priesthood, religious life, marriage. 

In this way the canvas of Christian dogma and moral have 
been sketched and filled in with doctrine and practice. You 
have the complete painting of the Christian Revelation in 
all its glory of color and art. 


LITURGY 


Much has been said of the liturgical movement in recent 
years, and liturgy should havea place in the religion curri- 
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culum. In studying the Mass it would be well to dwell on 
the ceremonies, bringing the sacred vestments into class, 
explaining their history and their symbolism. When explain- 
ing the Sacraments, it would be practical and profitable to 
go into the administration of each one with their ceremonies 
and meaning. During the school year, each occasion of 
Solemn Mass will serve as a time to speak further on the 
liturgy, and devotion to the Sacred Heart and the Blessed 
Virgin as well as every other sacred function should be used 
for this purpose. 


THE PAMPHLET RACK 


A further help to the religion course will be the reading of 
pamphlets which are now so numerous and deal with prac- 
tically every phase of doctrine—moral, historical, contro- 
versial, social, devotional. The very brevity of these pam- 
phlets will recommend them and insure a perusal often 
denied a more detailed and longer treatment. It is well worth 
while also to enlist the help of the newspaper and the maga- 
zine. Almost every day some topic dealing with religion will 
be found and will serve to show how important a topic it is. 
The bringing of paper clippings to class is usually contagious; 
soon you will have every member bringing in some news 
item, and not only will the religion course profit, but you will 


have taught the class to look for something worth while in 
the current news sheets. 


There seems no reason why subjects for essays dealing 
with some further phase of the subject matter of the class 
should not be required. These will mean a certain amount 
of research proper to the undergraduate and will permit a 
more thorough study than the class time will allow. If 


essays are given in the other subjects of a college course, why 
not in religion? 


THE TEACHER 


The most important feature of the religion course is the 
teacher. What has been outlined will serve to show what a 
wide range of knowledge the teacher of religion should 
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possess. For the priest who has completed his course in 
theology, there is not so much difficulty, except there is 
danger of treating the matter in too technical a way, instead 
of translating it and bringing it within the grasp of the stu- 
dent. For those who have not had training in theology, 
there seems no good reason why a special and prescribed 
course should not be required. It might well form a part of 
the course offered in our Catholic graduate schools and sum- 
mer courses. There is so much English now on all these 
subjects that there is no longer any excuse for ignorance. 
Besides having the required knowledge, the teacher must be 
interesting, make his subject the most fascinating, as it really 
is. Too much insistence has of late been put on text-books— 
too little on the teacher. The ideal text-book it seems to me 
is the outline which suggests to the teacher what is to be 
filled in. There is no text-book which will supply all informa- 
tion—there is no one which will satisfy all demands. All that 
we have, and we have many, are valuable; all will help, but 
it is the teacher who can and must make one or all of them 
live. 


When the first teachers of religion went out to spread 
Christ’s doctrine they were commanded to “Go, teach all 
nations—” teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
Christ had commanded them. 

Certain times and certain places require now a great em- 
phasis on one phase or topic, on one doctrine more than an- 
other; almost every generation since the first Pentecost has 
seen a different doctrine assailed. Only recently it has been 
the doctrine of the sanctity of marriage, the home and the 
family. Now the matter of social justice and peace among 
nations has come to the fore. This will always be true. But 
through it all, the Church has taught the whole doctrine of 
Christ, defending now one doctrine, now another, as each 
was attacked, but never losing sight of her duty to teach, 
“all truth,” whatsoever Christ had commanded. 

This, too, I believe is the work of the Catholic College in 
the matter of religion, and all of it must be taught, some by 
bolder strokes, some by lighter shades, but always making 
one complete, unified, perfect picture. 
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It was my intention to stop with the preceding paragraph, 
However, because of certain comments and criticisms of the 
results of the teaching of religion in the colleges, it seems 
necessary to add a few words of explanation and defense 
of our teaching of religion. The criticisms are that we give 
too much attention to the intellectual side of religion and 
not enough to the practical, and that the graduates of Catho- 
lic colleges fail to take an active part in the religious life 
of the parishes and communities after their graduation. 

The answer to the first criticism is that it is the function 
of the teaching of religion to stress the intellectual side; to 
equip the college graduates with the knowledge of their re- 
ligion that they may be able to explain it and defend it; to 
have an answer to the difficulties which are so frequently 
found, and to meet the ignorance as well as the manifest 
misrepresentation against the truth of the Catholic religion. 
If the Catholic colleges were to neglect this side of the teach- 
ing of religion, they would be traitors to their primary duty. 

This does not mean that they neglect the practical side. 
When a college opens its scholastic year with a solemn Mass 
of the Holy Ghost with its liturgy and an appropriate ser- 
mon; when it gives to its entire student body a retreat of 
three days early in the year, and to its senior class a special 
retreat of three days towards the close of that year; when it 
begins and ends all its classes with prayer; when it offers 
opportunities not only for monthly and weekly, but even for 
daily confessions and communion; when it insists on daily 
Mass for its resident students, and offers the opportunity to 
all its students for Mass during Lent, on the First Friday and 
during the Month of May; when it encourages devotion to 
the Sacred Heart and holds these devotions on each First 
Friday; when it offers membership in the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin, and has talks by the sodalists to the entire 
student body on each class day during the month of May; 
when besides the daily Mass during Lent it holds the weekly 
recitation of the Way of the Cross and proposes and encour- 
ages other Lenten practices; when it has its chapel in the 
very center of its college group of buildings to give easy and 
frequent access to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament; when 
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it sponsors a conference of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul and encourages help to the poor; when as an adjunct 
of this Society and also of the Sodality, it trains students to 
teach catechism to the young in reformatories, helps others 
in their athletic and recreational work; when it sends chosen 
groups to speak before the Newman Clubs in the public 
schools and at meetings of Holy Name Societies; when each 
month and oftener it collects contributions for the missions 
and also sends its students to talk on the missions, and en- 
courages contributions to them in the parochial schools, cer- 
tainly this is teaching religion practically, and certainly this 
emphasizes the right living of that religion whose doctrines 
are explained in formal teaching. This practical work is 
being done in whole or in part by very many of our Catholic 
colleges. 

Neither can it be generally stated that Catholic college 
students and graduates are lacking in their interest for the 
religious work in their parishes and communities. Rather, 
is it not true that the very organizations with which they 
were connected at college are too often wanting in our par- 
ishes, that very little encouragement is given them to carry 
on this apostoiate, and that frequently their proffered help 
is met with coolness if not with a positive rebuff. On the 
other hand, where encouragement is given, we find in almost 
every case, college students and graduates in the very front 
of parish activity. As so often happens, it is the exception to 
the rule, both as regards the negligent Catholic college 
graduate, and the inactive Catholic college graduate who 
is held up, even by our Catholics as the product of the Catho- 
lic college. 

These are, I believe, the answers to the criticisms too often 
heard and too often repeated with neither foundation nor 
investigation. The Catholic colleges do teach religion in a 
practical way, and can certainly do so, wherever this is not 
done at present. They thus fulfill their function and duty of 
teaching religion to their students and the failure on the 
part of both their students and graduates to live up in all 
instances to their teaching must be sought for elsewhere and 
not in the Catholic college. 





Religious Training 


THE PARISH AND THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is the third part of a paper read at the 
Catholic Charities Convention that was held in Omaha in September of last 
year. Parts one and two of the paper are omitted. They treat of the importance 
of pre-school years and the obligation of parents as educators of their chil- 
dren. 

The Catholic parish represents an ideal agency for the 
task of assisting the great mass of parents to understand and 
appreciate their obligation as educators of their children. 
Abroad, as was mentioned above, Catholic agencies have 
given very special study to this subject, publishing useful 
material for parents and even establishing laboratory classes 
wherein young people may prepare for their responsibilities 
as future parent-educators. In our own country the Commit- 
tee on the Parent Educator is publishing their third volume 
of study outlines’ for parents, while the National Council of 
Catholic Women is engaged in several activities to dissemi- 
nate the idea of the parent as educator. 

It is not our intention to recommend mere readings, at- 
tendance at lectures, etc., for the furtherence of this impor- 
tant work of educating parents to fulfill their responsibilities 

*The Parent-Educator, A Series of Papers on the Problems of Parents as 
Educators of Their Children. By the Committee on the Parent-Educator. 
With study club outline for each paper prepared by The National Council of 
Catholic Women and endorsed by The Study Club Committee of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony’s Guild, 1933. Price 50¢. (Volume 111, published in the Spring of 1933.) 
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in the religious, physical, mental, and social training of their 
children. Readings and lectures are interesting. For a short 
time they will arouse enthusiasm in a subject, but unless the 
thoughts they carry are assimilated by the individual, their 
value is limited, their influence but short-lived, and little 
or no genuine learning has taken place in the individuals 
who, for a short span of time, were spurred on by the subject 
presented. 

In the August, 1932 number of Catholic Action, the of- 
ficial publication of The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, almost the entire number is given to the question 
of “Catholics and Adults Study.” It is study we would rec- 
ommend for parents. Through no other channel but experi- 
mental study will parents arrive at an ability to further the 
welfare of children in the home. In the present paper we are 
confining our attention to pre-school children. If parents 
are to participate intelligently and sympathetically in this 
work they cannot rely on parental instinct. Too much is at 
stake. No sane parent would deprive an infant of food, 
clothing and shelter, no matter how straitened the family’s 
resources. The beginning of character development is no less 
important. It is common knowledge today that the child is 
ready for this assistance in the first years of life and that if 
parents understand how to help him he will get a start that 
will contribute mightily to make him a more worthy child of 
God, which implies justice and charity to the neighbor, the 
very finest preparation for citizenship. 

In order to help parents with the early training of chil- 
dren nursery schools have been established in many places. 
In most cases the upkeep of these schools necessitates a high 
tuition. Furthermore, we know of no such institution that is 
directly under Catholic auspices. In addition, we do not be- 
lieve that the nursery school, even with its provision for 
parental cooperation, can ever offer to the child what the 
well qualified home may give. We advocate, therefore, the 
establishment of study clubs for parents in every parish. 
The word study is used with deliberation to signify the obli- 
gation of all participating in the work to assimilate those 
ideas that will contribute most to the parent’s understand- 
ing of the important obligation of home or family education. 
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This knowledge cannot be procured without study. And 
study clubs, properly conducted, represent an economical 
channel through which parent education may be procured. 

Mention was made above of the symposium on adult study 
in the August, 1932 issue of Catholic Action. In no other 
period in history has adult study been advocated so univer- 
sally. With state laws requiring young people to remain in 
school until a certain age, more than the majority of the 
parents of pre-school children have at least those primary 
learning adaptations whereby they can take part in group 
study and acquire for themselves knowledge and other expe- 
riences that will assist them in the guidance of children of 
all ages. 


Study clubs have many advantages that may be pro- 
cured elsewhere only with great difficulty. For instance, 
most of us have had personal experience in planning study 
programs that we hoped to carry out individually, but with 
pressure from many sides we yielded our personal plans to 
those of the moment that we considered most important. 
One, however, engaged in the work of a study club has the 
impetus of others to keep him at his or her task; there is a 
definite hour for meeting, with obligations to fulfill to those 
who are fellow students in the study group. Each one of 
these factors is important in keeping the individual at the 
study task selected. Furthermore, study outlines, require- 
ments to read, to formulate answers to questions, to partici- 
pate in discussions and to write papers or prepare reports 
all contribute to give those persons participating in the study 
project an encouraged and organized assimilation that could 
only be procured elsewhere with great difficulty. 


Our interest at this moment is in the pre-school child. The 
study group engaged with this topic would, no doubt, direct 
its attention to the following topics: The religious and moral 
training of the little one, his health, his recreation and play 
life, and his general mental and emotional development. 

The study club idea may be adapted to the program of 
the mother who is burdened with unusual home responsi- 
bilities, to the working mother, to parents with paucity of 
formal education and to those who have had the opportuni- 
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ties of university education. There is no group conceivable 
that has the primary learning tools of reading and writing, 
that cannot participate profitably in a study club project. 
In consideration, however, of the varied character of the 
educational background of the men and women in any parish, 
the extent of their family responsibilities, of their time 
schedule and other factors, those who plan study clubs 
should make provision for each of these elements. It is not 
difficult to take care of them but, at the same time, it is a 
task that demands forethought and careful planning. 


The parish that organizes and carries through effectively 
study groups of the character mentioned above, for the bene- 
fit of parents and others interested, is engaging in a genuine 
piece of Catholic action. Through study clubs, organized 
under Catholic auspices, parents will receive the Catholic 
point of view. It is not necessary to say that much of the 
current literature in the field of parental training contains 
content that is at a variance with Catholic faith and moral- 
ity. Furthermore, from non-Catholic studies parents will 
receive little or no help in regard to supernatural means and 
motives, the most important factors in Christian moral edu- 
cation. 


Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop of Great 
Falls, Montana organized the National Committee on the 
Parent-Educator mentioned above. It was through his ef- 
forts that authorities on different phases of family educa- 
tion prepared contributions for Volume I, IT, and III of The 
Parent-Educator (and are at present preparing Volume IV). 
The Diocese of Great Falls carried on an interesting experi- 
ment in parent education during the past year. One or more 
study clubs, with the parent-educator as a topic, were held in 
all but two parishes in the diocese. In a number of parishes 
from five to twenty different study clubs were conducted. 
Each group had an average of ten persons in it, an ideal 
number for study purposes. Discussion leaders were ap- 
pointed by the pastors or were the heads of different so- 
cieties for women. Volume I of The Parent-Educator was 
used as a text and outline. In Great Falls, priests did not 
conduct any of the study groups, but a number of pastors 
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attended the meetings and encouraged the work that was 
done in their respective parishes. With October of this year’, 
study clubs, throughout the diocese of Great Falls, will again 
be held, this year to study Volume II of The Parent-Edu- 
cator which is devoted to the pre-school child. To the last 
question proposed in the writer’s request for the above infor- 
mation: “Does Great Falls plan to continue the parent- 
educator study groups?” the following answer was obtained: 
“Yes. The men, too, are to take up parent-education study 
this autumn. There will be fewer groups of men. A number, 
in fact most of them, will take up the subject in groups with 
their wives. We expect to have many more study groups this 
year. The movement has developed to an encouraging de- 
gree.” 

The following paragraph is taken from a report, “Some 
Accomplishments of Study Groups” in the August, 1932 
number of Catholic Action. The place of study is not men- 
tioned: 

A number of study clubs that are working on the Parent-Edu- 
cator outline report that they plan to form themselves into parent- 
teacher associations at the end of the course. Excellent attendance 


is reported in these clubs. In one parish the study clubs have 
united to form a parochial federation of mothers clubs. 


Rev. Leon McNeill of Wichita directed fifty study clubs 
last year,* each of which used the Parent-Educator as a text. 
Father McNeill engaged in this work as superintendent of 
schools and virtually made it a part of a diocesan education 
program. 

It is not our intention to go into detail in regard to the 
establishment of study groups in the parish and their organ- 
ization and methods of development. These plans are al- 
ready printed and can be procured from the National Council 
of Catholic Women. We advocate, however, the following: 


1. The establishment of study clubs for parents (fathers 
and mothers) in every parish. 


2. A very special endeavor to bring all persons who should 
be interested in the education of the pre-school child 
into one of the various study groups. 





* 1932-1933. 
* 1932, 
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3. The realization that general invitations will not bring 
out all persons concerned. Personal contacts are neces- 
sary, very much of the same type that the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine or the Catholic Instruction League 
uses in bringing public school children to religious in- 
struction classes. 


4. The adaptation of each club’s program to the persons 
composing it. 


5. The advisability of carrying on genuine study groups, 
not merely popular lectures or semi-secial gatherings. 


. The use of prepared study outlines. 
Hours for meeting that are convenient to the group. 


. Places for meeting that are pleasant and attractive. 


. Every possible encouragement from the pastor and 
priests of the parish. 


10. The discovery of persons who are capable and willing 
to act as discussion leaders. 


In the educational field little has been done to prepare 
the young people in our schools for parenthood. While there 
is a movement on foot to incorporate such a systematic study 
into both secular and Catholic education, the program is 
still in an embryonic state . Existing welfare agencies are 
doing praise-worthy work in offering remedial assistance to 
children in need of it. But there is even a more important 
work to be done through formal and informal agencies that 
will direct the attention of the world to the home as the 
most important factor in the religious and moral develop- 
ment of children, the preventor of delinquency and crime 
later in life. We are enthusiastic about the work the home 
can do in child development. In this paper we have pointed 
out the importance of the pre-school age with its almost 
complete dependence on the home and the environment that 
the home controls. We realize that few parents have had 
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any training that will help them in understanding and assist- 
ing their children during this all important period of life. 
We urge, therefore, dissemination of the parent-educator 
idea with experiential knowledge for parents and those 
who will be the parents of the next generation in this im- 
portant field of child study. We recommend particularly 
the Catholic parish as a most desirable unit for establishing 
study clubs. Through its assistance parents may procure 
for themselves the knowledge they need in helping children 
to pass through the pre-school age with a moral and religious 
training, supplemented with physical care and social guid- 
ance, that will be in accord with the possibilities that God 
has given the child of these years, an introduction and prep- 
aration for the life he must live in the service of his Creator 
and fellowmen. 
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ACCEPTING CREDIT IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 
TOWARD THE MINIMUM UNITS REQUIRED 
FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


The writer is firmly convinced that as long as graduation 
from high school and entrance to college are determined by 
the accumulation of an assigned number of credits the atti- 
tude of students toward the study of Religion would be 
greatly improved if courses in Religion were awarded credit 
similar to the credit given to other subjects. 


Last February a letter was addressed to the Superin- 
tendents of Catholic Schools in the United States from the 
Editorial Office of THE JoURNAL OF ReEticious INsTRUC- 
TION. The following is the form that was appended to the 
letter: 


Note: If your Diocesan Office of Education does not have the following 
information, will you be so kind as to procure it for this study from a principal 
of a Catholic high school in your diocese? 


1. Does your state university recognize credit in high school Re- 
ligion towards the minimum units required for entrance to 
NG tiecintildsricidaicaniccstaniiom 

2. If credit is allowed, how many units are recognized? (Define 


NN lca ucaeanaaie 
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3. If the university has specified certain characteristics of the 
courses that will be recognized, please state them 




























Name of Superintendent 
Diocese 


Replies to this request were received from twenty-nine 
of a total number of eighty-three priests in charge of dio- 
cesan school systems. It is possible that the comparatively 
small number of answers received is due to the fact that in 
many places the superintendent has little or nothing to do 
with the high schools of the diocese. The following seven- 
teen states are represented in the replies from superintend- 
ents: Arkansas, California, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louis- 
iana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Neb- 


raska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina and Utah. 


To the question: “Does your state university recognize 
credit in high school Religion toward the minimum units 
required for entrance to college?” The following is a sum- 
mary of the replies received: 


ARKANSAS 


S$SOSCHPHSAAOOSCHE SCE CEB O RECO KREBCHO BREECH ORO 


CCDS RS HEA COREE. HOD OC ORS OHS 


. fe 1 credit or five counts toward the 

Regents certificate.’ 
I I is in ks & Oa uN ow bewe eews 1 credit 
a 1 credit 


Onto State University, which follows the recommendation 
of the State Department of Education, accepts 2 credits 
in “Character Building.” The Superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati stated, however, that he did not know of any 
specific case when Religion was offered by a Catholic 
student, since Catholic high schools insist on 15 units 
of academic subjects, exclusive of Religion. 





*Catholic students from high schools in New York City have found that 
while certain colleges recognize the credit, others are unwilling to do so. 
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The diocese in Kansas that replied did not answer this par- 
ticular question. Dioceses in ILLttNo1s, LouIsIANA, Massa- 
CHUSETTS, MINNESOTA, MississtpP1, MONTANA, NEW JER- 
SEY and PENNSYLVANIA replied that no credit was recog- 
nized. 

In reply to the question that asked, if credit is allowed, 
define the unit of credit, all replies described the unit as 
equivalent to the credit given for work pursued during four 
or five periods a week, each of approximately forty minutes 
in length, for a school year of at least thirty-six weeks. 

Some of the state universities that accept credit in Re- 
ligion do so under the heading of Bible, Bible Study or Bible 
History. This is the case in UTAH and Iowa. Iowa also 
accepts credit in Ethics. In New York, the course in 
Christian Doctrine “must be drafted in a formal way, de- 
signating leading topics and must be approved by the State 
Department of Education.” NEBRASKA, ARKANSAS and 
SoutH CAROLINA accept credit in Religion without parti- 
cular specifications. 


In order to get further information on the same subject 
the communication below was sent to the five large accredit- 
ing associations in the United States: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, The Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, and the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 

We shall be grateful if you will let us know if your association 

recognizes credits in Religion toward the minimum requirements 
for graduation from high school. If such recognition is made, 
kindly let us know the number of units accepted and the value of 
a unit. We are interested in this question from the standpoint of 
Catholic education. 
Immediate replies were obtained from all but the New 
England Association of College and Secondary Schools. The 
following excerpts would seem to show that none of the four 
associations replying had ever legislated against recognizing 
credit in Religion: 
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NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 




















The North Central Association makes no prescriptions regarding 
the program of studies of secondary schools. It, however, recom- 
mends that three units of English, two units in Social Science, one 
unit in Biological Science, or one unit in General Science, and one 
unit in Physical Education or Health (with or without credit), be 
required for graduation for all students in four year high schools. 
The remainder of the subjects may be taken in elective fields — 
H. G. Hotz, Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools. 


THE NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
AND HIGHER SCHOOLS 







Your communication was read at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee on April 4 and I was instructed to send you a copy of 
our standards.” 

In general the Association has accepted credits from high school, 
regardless of the subjects, provided the minimum number of units 
in the regular academic subjects have been earned.—P. S. Filer, 
Secretary. 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 











In response to your letter of inquiry I am writing to say that the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
never taken any official action regarding specific subjects to be ac- 
cepted toward admission to college. Certain of the institutions in 


the Association do accept such subject matter—Adam Leroy Jones, 
Director. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 













Your inquiry of March 29, addressed to the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools was sent first to Atlanta, and finally 
reached Dr. Joseph Roemer who is secretary of the Commission on 
Secondary Schools. Since we have published no concise summary 
describing acceptable units in the various subjects, the information 
you request is buried in the files of the Association. Dr. Roemer, 
therefore, thought that he could possibly expedite an accurate 
answer to your inquiry by forwarding your letter to me, since I 
happened to be chairman of a committee working with the unit 


ee eS ee. 





7In no way did the copy of the Standards received discuss the character or 
content of elective courses. 
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courses. Our committee has centered its attention on the unit 
courses in English and the other so-called major subjects prior to 
making a study of the miscellaneous units that have been approved. 
I, therefore, do not know the precise requirements for accepting 
work in religion as outlined officially by the Association. I shall 
go through the files of the Association just as soon as I can find 
the time to go into our library and work it up for you. In the mean- 
time, I can give you my experience as a member of the North Caro- 
lina State Committee representing the Southern Association as 
follows: 

We have not been called upon to accept more than one unit of 
instruction in religion. This instruction must be given on the same 
basis as other instruction for which units of credit are allowed; 
that is, the length of recitation period and the number of recitations 
and training of the teacher must meet the standards required for 
other units. Standard high schools have been permitted to accept 
work given by religious organizations, provided the safeguards as 
noted have been observed, and the courses of study submitted to 
the high school approved. Nominally, the high school principal has 
had the right to visit the classes given by such religious body, al- 
though I doubt whether this actual supervision has been attempted. 
If the other safeguards have been made, the work has not been 
required to be completed in one academic year. In one case that I 
recall, the work was done in Sunday School over a period of four 
years, but the time limits as to number and length of recitations 
were more than met, as were also the academic qualifications of the 
teacher.—Holland Holton, Professor of Education, Duke Uni- 
versity. 

The excerpts quoted above seem to indicate that it would 
not be difficult for Catholic secondary education to procure 
credit recognition for its courses in Religion. During the 
present year it is our intention to study this question from 
the attitude of the leading non-Catholic universities in the 
United States. 

The following quotations, from three different superin- 
tendents of Catholic schools, are pertinent to the question: 

“It is surprising the way the State cooperates.” 

“I am sure that, if the N.C.E.A. could develop its own standards 
and apply them validly, our State Boards would allow us to add 


3 to 4 credits in our certification. Our difficulty is very much of our 
own household.” 


“In regard to Religion credits, the question has been passed over 


by Catholic authorities . . . I am of the opinion that the University 
would give credit, if the matter were presented to them.” 
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New Books in Rebiew 


Enquiries into Religion and Culture. By Christopher 
Dawson. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933. Pp. x+347. 
Price $3.00. 


In the Introduction to his Enquiries the author states: 
“The present volume contains a number of essays that I 
have written on many different subjects during the last 
fifteen years. But in spite of their diversity I believe that 
they all possess a certain community of aim and deal in one 
way or another with a common problem.” The common 
problem presented in these papers, by one who is a philo- 
sophical historian and sociologist, is the need of “a vital 
contact between the spiritual life of the individual and the 
social and economic organization of modern culture.” This 
theme, consistently present in each of the essays, is one in 
which religious education is tremendously interested—the 
fact that religion cannot remain a matter of personal senti- 
ment but must enter in and direct “the very heart of social 
life and the root of every culture.” Educated Catholics in 
general and teachers of Religion in particular will find a 
splendid orientation in Mr. Dawson’s exposition of the place 
of spiritual forces in civilization as he traces their presence 
or absence or removal in the fifteen essays presented, treat- 
ing of topics as varied as “The Significance of Bolshevism,” 
“St. Augustine and His Age,” “Our Intuition in Christian 
Philosophy,” “Christianity and Sex” and “Religion and the 
Life of Civilization.” 

ess 

Editor’s Note: The Journal of Religious Instruction is happy to have this 

opportunity to welcome the house of Sheed and Ward to America. We wish 


for it great success in the dissemination of the excellent material that char- 
acterizes its publications. 
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The Art of Living with God. By His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Busch, D.D. New York: Benzinger Bros., 
1933. Pp. 219. Price $1.50. 


In our humble opinion, his Excellency, the Bishop of St. 
Cloud, has made a valuable contribution to religious litera- 
ture in The Art of Living with God. The content of the book 
is so presented that the busy reader, as well as the man or 
student unfamiliar with theological terms, may receive from 
it an appreciation of Divine Grace that he can get in no 
other source in the English language, familiar to us. At 
various times in this periodical teachers of Religion have 
been urged to help pupils and students establish a closer 
rapport between the affairs of every day living and “the life 
of Grace.” This book, in its orderly exposition of the work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit in the human soul is a text that 
teachers will welcome for their personal use, and older high 
school and college students may study it with ease. Study 
clubs and the Catholic of moderate education may use the 
book without difficulty. The content of The Art of Living 
with God is presented in fifteen chapters; at the close of the 


volume there are study questions for each chapter in the 
book. 


These Human Ilis! By Rev. Michael X. Frassand, C.S.P. 
New York: Paulist Press, 1933. Pp. 24. Price 5c; $3.50 
per hundred; $30.00 per thousand. 


This pamphlet interprets human misery of today in the 
light of Christ—the example of His life, the providence of 
God and the proper use of the things for this world. 











NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J. Religion and Leadership. Milwau- 


kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. xx+202. Price 
$1.50. 


McDonald, Rev. Stephen J., O.Carm., and Jackson, Elizabeth. 
A Bible History with A History of The Church for Catholic Chil- 


dren. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1932. Pp. 
xiv-+466. 


McMullen, J. C. The Redemption Play. A Play in Three Acts 
Depicting Christ’s Redemption of Man. Boston: Walter H. Baker 
Co., 1933. Pp. xxii+133. 


Morrison, Rev. Bakewell, S.J., The Catholic Church and the 


Mcdern Mind. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. 
Pp. xvii+380. 


PAMPHLETS 


Gales, Rev. L. A. Good News for God’s Children. St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Catechetical Guild, 1933. Pp. 65. Price 15¢ to schools. 


A Canon Regular of the Premonstratensian Order. The Respon- 
sive Holy Hour. Wisconsin: The Abbey Press, 1933. Pp. 55. Price 
retail 20c postpaid. 10 copies $1.75; 100 copies $15.00; 1000 copies 
$125.00. 


Walsh, Rev. W. H., S.J. A Plea for Three Beautiful Customs. 
New York: The Boy Saviour Movement, 1933. Pp. 21. Price 10c; 
By mail 15c. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments 


A NOVEMBER CHALLENGE 


In past years it has been our pleasure to see Catholic Edu- 
cation Week observed with timely programs in a large num- 
ber of schools throughout the country. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators have labored with zeal and forethought to make 
better known the purpose, needs, opportunities and obliga- 
tion of Catholic education. The spirit manifested has, in- 
deed, been most commendable. It is one that we would 
wish to see extend itself not only in the school but through 
Catholic life in general. There is an added suggestion that 
we would like to make for Catholic Education Week of 
this year. Above all, our system of education stands 
for religious development, for a program of general educa- 
tion permeated with the Catholic spirit. This is the ideal we 
hope to achieve. As Catholic educators let us honestly an- 
swer the following questions: To what extent does religion 
motivate the conduct of our pupils and students? Are they 
more obedient, more just, more kind, are they better citizens 
because of their attendance at a Catholic school? At all 
levels of our school system, from the primary grades through 
the university, are the social studies interpreted in terms of 
religious obligation and opportunity? To what extent are 
the various subjects taught in our high schools and colleges 
different from these same subjects as they are taught in non- 
Catholic institutions of learning? Have we made the dis- 
tinction sufficiently clear to justify a separate system of edu- 
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cation? There is, indeed, a challenge here. Catholic educa- 
tion has an opportunity and a holy obligation, the fulfillment 
of which depends primarily upon the teaching body. Are we 
satisfied, are we attaining our goals? Let us be honest in 
the evaluation and tenacious in our purpose to make Catho- 
lic education such “that religion may be in very truth the 
foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; and this 
in every grade of school, not only the elementary, but the 
intermediate and the higher institutions of learning as well.” * 


LEARNING DIFFICULTY OR INADEQUATE 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


It is not uncommon to hear that text books, courses of 
study and other curricular materials are too difficult for the 
grade or course for which they have been designated. When 
this criticism is made it would not be amiss for supervisors 
and those in charge of instruction to determine the back- 
ground of those teachers and instructors who complain of 
the misplacement of topics and the difficulty of materials. 
For instance, there are teachers of high school Religion who 
declare that an organized study of Scripture or Social Justice 
is beyond the understanding of the secondary school pupil. 
If sufficient investigation were to be made, it is not impos- 
sible that those who complain of the learning difficulty of 
these subjects might themselves manifest an inadequate 
preparation to teach the same topics. It is, therefore, with 
vehemence that we plead for a study on the part of all those 
engaged in the supervision of religious instruction to deter- 
mine the background in Christian Doctrine and its applica- 
tion to modern living of all those engaged in the work of 


* Encyclical letter of Pius XI on “Christian Education of Youth.” 
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religious instruction from the primary school through the 
college. The majority of text books and courses of study 
will seem too difficult or out of order in the hands of a teacher 
who has not an enriched background. Not only must the 
instructor have the necessary learning products that the class 
is expected to acquire, but there should be a fullness of 
knowledge on the part of the teacher that will motivate 
and stimulate the learning of individuals. This is most nec- 


essary in teaching, so rightly defined as the direction of 
learning. 


IN ANTICIPATION OF CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


Is it possible that Catholic education may be to blame for 
the insecure position of the Catholic press in this country? 


Why is it that in so many homes a Catholic publication is not 
to be found? How do we diagnose the home that subscribes 
for one or more Catholic periodicals that are never read? We 
read and hear a great deal about supporting our press, but a 
fragmentary subscription or two is not support. On the 
other hand, moral support that springs from a genuine ap- 
preciation is far more enduring than a desultory subscription. 
It is surprising to observe the homes into which Catholic 
papers enter but remain unread. This is not conducive to a 
lasting interest in the press. At this moment it would not be 
inappropriate to answer this question: What are our schools 
doing to develop a Catholic press conscience in pupils and 
students? Press month activities are good. An increase in 
subscriptions is most desirable. But are these activities of 
sufficient weight to instill into the boys and girls of all ages 
a a devotion to the press, an eagerness to pursue it, a confi- 
dence in its pages and a willingness to support it Sanncially? 
Learning, at its best, is a slow process. One can hardly ex- 
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pect a special week or month to develop an ability to use 
the Catholic press intelligently. The elementary school, the 
high school and the college have an opportunity, and we 
believe it is also an obligation, to guide pupils and students 
in an intelligent use of the Catholic press. The boys and 
girls in our intermediate grades read the daily papers. Do 
they read the diocesan weekly? To what extent do our older 
pupils and students find satisfaction in the diocesan paper? 
Do they know how to read it intelligently? What do they 
think of its editorials, local news, national news, world news 
and feature articles? What about Catholic weeklies? How 
many of our high school and college students have the habit 
of reading them intelligently? Are they eager to discover 
their interpretations of current questions? Are they familiar 
with national figures in the Catholic press? If not, why not? 
We would recommend for every school, elementary, high 
school and college, a systematic use of the Catholic press, not 
as an isolated activity but one related to the various school 
subjects. Religion and the social studies alone offer an 
unusual opportunity for this correlation. Only when Catho- 
lic education has made its students truly intelligent about 
and appreciative of the press can we hope for an adequate 
support of the Catholic press in the United States. 


HOME COOPERATION: AN IDEAL 


Although two months of this school year have passed, it 
is not too late to procure the cooperation of parents in our 
programs of religious education. Time and again in these 
pages we have hinted at the advisability of the home and the 
school working together. We believe that a mutual under- 
standing on the part of parents and teachers, followed by 
actual participation of parents in the religious guidance of 
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their children is the most important natural factor in the 
whole process of religious education. The establishment of a 
sensible religious atmosphere in the home, a spirit of prayer 
that does not make prayer distasteful, a domestic environ- 
ment that is conducive to justice and charity, an affectionate 
and intelligent guidance in directing the child or youth’s use 
of Holy Mass and the sacraments, and an unobtrusive super- 
vision of recreation are ideals not impossible of attainment 
and of incomprehensible value in carrying out the school’s 
program of religious education. Suggestions for this type of 
cooperation might be made from the pulpit on Sunday, but 
not with the same efficacy that will accompany them when 
parents plan them themselves and reflect on them as advan- 
tageous factors in the educational program of their children. 
The elementary school that is awake to the needs of its 
pupils will seek, in spite of opposition, to bring about this 
understanding between home and school. In some places 
efforts are being made to attain this ideal. In other places, 
teachers would willingly work for such a program, but they 
have been held back bv pastors who did not realize that they 
were depriving the children of the parish of an assistance 
that was rightly theirs. There are localities where money- 
making schemes, bridge parties and dramatics are occupying 
the attention of parents who are members of the so-called 
parent-teacher groups. These activities are desecrations of 
the parent-teacher organization. Let us look forward to the 
speedy arrival of that day when schools will no longer be 
required to work alone but will be guiding sisters to parents 
in their mutual task of religious guidance of the young. 





DRAMA: A RETROSPECT AND A WARNING 


CECILIA MARY YOUNG 
Chicago 


Illinois 


Since the stage is used as a forum for various analyses, 
pathological and social, for scientific discussion as well as for 
showy and superficial spectacle, a strictly serious and re- 
ligious theme for dramas should be constructive and refresh- 
ing to a bored public. 

Stage and religion should not be alien. With Catholics, 
religion is supposed to be an integral part of our every day 
lives, and the stage is but a reflection of life. During the 
Middle Ages, when all art flourished under the patronage of 
the Catholic Church, there was a close relationship between 
Church and stage. 

It was a nun, known historically as Roswitha, who under- 
took the work of adapting the Latin classics into a form of 
Christian drama. Terrence, who had amused the decadents 
of the Roman theatres, under the guiding hand of Roswitha 
served as a model for future monastic stage-craft. And it was 
found then that drama, when disciplined, would make an ex- 
cellent apostle. 

The religious plays of the Middle Ages were given to edify 
the people and to impress deeply the great religious truths. 
The guilds for the presentation of these plays had their 
origin with the Confrerie de la Passion and we have survivals 
of these dramatic guilds in Europe in the present day. Every 
country in Europe had its annual cycle of religious plays and 
its special seasons, usually conformable to the liturgy of the 
season. 

These dramas, teaching moral truths, lives of the saints or 
the heinousness of sin were the catechisms of the faithful. 
They also served as inspirations for better living. With 
great truths exemplified in a striking manner they brought 
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fear into the hearts of sinners when they saw hell shown 
forth with all its fiery fury. The plays of that period exalted 
the glories of the virtuous and showed forth with execration, 
the deadlines of vice. 

The “auto”’of Spain consisted of the processional form, 
when the actors went from place to place, or as they termed 
it, from station to station, giving their scenes on a travelling 
platform. These platforms were borne on the backs of 
twelve stalwart men. The chief characters of the plays 
represented Our Lord, His Blessed Mother and sometimes 
St. Dominic or St. Francis. But the chief theme of the 
dramatic guilds in Spain was the story of the Passion, given 
in a dual spirit of philanthropy; for the Confraternity of the 
Sacred Passion, as organized in early days in Spain, had for 
chief object to feed and clothe the poor. 

A most laudable combination of drama: to edify and to 
give charity; an exemplar for us of this particular day and 
age, when drama is being vitiated and used for gross pur- 
pose and when charity calls out in this period of depression 
for every moral and spiritual stimulation. 

In Italy there were the reppresentazioni; pageants lasting 
as long as sixteen hours, when the entire history of the Crea- 
tion was depicted. In Ireland plays were given during the 
Christmas season when pagan scenes were mixed with Sacred 
Scripture in artless simplicity, showing a marked sense of 
contrast and stage craftsmanship. 


In France, a charter was given in 1402 to the Confrerie de 
la Passion, and in the ancient archives we meet for the first 
time in France, the word misterie. These misteries were, 
consequently, imported to England from France, and we 
have the famous mystery plays of Coventry, Chester, of 
Townley, Lincoln and York, where the chief mysteries of 
religion became the subject for religious dramas. 


The last religious plays in England were given during the 
reign of James II, and in 1548 the York plays were shorn of 
all parts relating to the Blessed Virgin, and the pageants 
representing her death, Assumption and Coronation were 
cut from the text, for the spirit of Protentantism saw only 
“profanity and superstition in the miracle plays.” 
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The Passion play of Oberammergau is the modern classic 
for present day religious plays. And it serves that two-fold 
purpose: to edify and to be a moral institution. The roles 
are cast by a committee of elders to fit those most worthy 
of filling the various sacred characters. Thus Oberammer- 
gau’s play has become a mentor and examplar for those who 
play in it. Every little boy, when accosted in the village, 
after his characteristic greeting, Gruss Gott, invariably re- 
sponds, when asked what part he is ambitious to play when 
he grows up? “Christus, if J am good enough.” 


A few months ago the writer organized a small group for 
the study of liturgical drama with the direct objective, the 
organized direction of leisure time for the unemployed. 

Two of the Chester mysteries and one of the York cycle 
were staged on Christmas eve in the school hall adjoining 
the Cathedral of the Holy Name on Cathedral Square, Chi- 
cago, with a large interchanging cast so that these Interludes 
were presented every half hour during Christmas Eve. No 
admission charge was allowed. Thus the medieval spirit of 
hospitality was exercised and the spirit of liturgy preached 
in the lines of the plays and in the method of presentation, 
when the man of the street or the beggar in rags was wel- 
come as a guest. . . and when, too, religious drama could be 
used to offset the negligible and often vicious stage specta- 
cles of Christmas time. 

But it is also at other liturgical seasons and at all times 
that we must be watchful of our own. When a cinema com- 
pany uses the beginning of Lent to advertise and to bring to 
our city a play with the most misleading of titles we can not 
be thought too critical or too cautious, especially when that 
special importation from Hollywood bears for title the most 
sacred of Catholic emblems to seduce people to see a spec- 
tacle which bishops and priests denounced as one of the 
most vicious and shameless of films... When the Holy 
Father warned in his allocution of March 13th against Com- 
munism “exploiting the worst disorders, with its nefarious 


*Several protests against this offensive picture were sent from a partic- 
ular Catholic College for girls to a morning newspaper in Chicago (which 
alleges to run an open forum of discussion for all people) but none of the 
letters were printed. 
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propaganda,” it is time we regarded our drama and investi- 
gate for ourselves what we are imbibing. 

The theatre was used four years ago as an instrument of 
soviet anti-Christian propaganda in Russia. The most im- 
moral and revolting dramas were given in some of the large 
cities to pervert and degrade the minds of the young. 

It was a poet, Heinrich Heine,’ who, with his great friend, 
Karl Marx, scattered the first anti-Christian leaves of com- 
munistic propaganda in the early eighteen hundreds, and 
poetry, literature, and drama of our day seem impregnated 
with the identical ideas of Karl Marx and Heine, with the 
avowed intentions of destroying all vestiges of Christian art. 
For when virtue is sneered at and considered old fashioned, 
and when vice is exalted, just the reverse of the old plays, it 
would appear that all this is not an accidental tendency, but 
a propaganda designed to debase and corrupt the world and 
especially the young. 

Drama, the greatest source for Good or Evil, is a most 
powerful instrument. This instrument has been taken from 


us and is now being turned against us, a deadly weapon, and 
made alien to Christian ideals by the avowed enemies of 
Christendom. 


*In a letter to his friend, Emmanuel Wohlwill, Heinrich Heine wrote: 
“The final fall of Christianity seems more and more evident to me.’ 





Religion In the Elementary School 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL * 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN M. WOLFE 
Bureau of Education 
Dubuque 


Catholic Action workers in the elementary schools must 
have these concepts in the purview. As far as I can judge, 
to get Catholic Action into the elementary schools will mean 
rather a complete reorientation of the whole process of Cath- 
olic elementary education. It is comparatively easy to ra- 
tionalize about the principles involved, but it is a matter of 
patience, painstaking and laborious zeal to draft definite 
and concrete programs, and of consecration to details and to 
toil to actualize the programs in the daily activities of school 
life. Iam fully aware, you may be advised and be sure, that 
almost anyone can arise and pass off the issues at stake by 
making the platitudinarian statement that Catholic Action 
has been in the Catholic elementary school from the begin- 
ning. I know to what extent that is true, and am fully con- 
scious of the motive of the professional apologist, who might 
wish to win favor and applause, because of the natural thirst 
for praise from certain types of listeners, by stating that the 
schools have been doing that for twenty centuries. We may 
all well engage ourselves in a higher type of thinking and a 
more highly effective activity. 


* This is the second half of a paper read at the Convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in St. Paul, June, 1933. The first part of 
the paper presents a careful exposition of Catholic Action. 
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It is all so easy to be a negativist and attribute much to 
the perversity of others, and rest idly by in inactivity, and 
in meditating a philosophy and psychology of surrender to 
defeatism, instead of constructing a long visioned plan and 
program. The social action and its influences in our times 
must be more than an integration of the altar, the sacrifice, 
prayer and the individual life; the times call for a social proc- 
ess that is highly complicated and detailed, and all so well set 
up for us in Jesus’ concept of brotherhood and the mystical 
body. Anyone who proposes a critical constructive program, 


which involves vast amounts of detailed labor must face just 
that. 


In a broad analysis, Catholic Action is a way of Catholic 
life which is the result of and at the same time leads to further 
modifications of the individual Catholic. Catholic Action 
qualifies and modifies and at the same time is the outcome 
of such qualifications and modifications. The qualities are 
those of members of the mystical body, and the modifications 
are those attitudes, interests, outlooks and appreciations by 
which each member seeks the highest temporal and eternal 
welfare of the greatest number. 


The qualities are those that form the basis for the members 
to think and act on an associative and cooperative basis 
rather than on the competitive and antagonistic. There is so 
much of our educational spirit that seeks to outdo someone 
else, even within the same institution or within the same fold. 
In more emphatic circumstances, it aims consciously or un- 
consciously to override someone else to his disadvantage, but 
with satisfactions to ambitions. 


The play of the forces of adequacy and inadequacy, supe- 
riority and inferiority, are thus weakening the fiber of the 
social spiritual structure, which should be built up on the 
force and motivation of love in every member of the mystical 
body. In the mystical body, security is not to be attained 
by mere response to natural forces of antagonisms, emula- 
tions and superiority, but by the supernatural forces of 
certainty through divine faith, and the feelings of hope 
that all will be well now and at the end, if life is lived in ac- 
cordance with the high program of faith. 
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The mystical body is an association through affiliation in 
the brotherhood of the first redeemed of the brethren. The 
personal qualities within the members come from that affilia- 
tion and the activities that evolve from the associations, 
while at the same time they give life and an active character 
to the associations. In the individual, there are thus the 
subjective qualities and modifications of the natural and 
supernatural orders, but there are also the objective forces 
which operate through the associations with others in the 
mystical body. By law there is no way of attaining to the 
high qualities and modifications, except through the socio- 
spiritual and religious process active in the associations of the 
mystical body, the Church of Jesus Christ. 


The social spiritual qualities cannot be cultivated by an 
affiliation or association with any form of group activity 
which does not continuously keep in the consciousness the 
real perfect social organism to which the members of the 
smaller groups belong. Interests and activities in the smaller 
groups do not develop those extensive and pervasive social 
outlooks of interest in the larger, unless interest in and serv- 
ice for the larger are cultivated in the smaller groups. 


From this basic standpoint Catholic Action must begin, 
as it does begin for weal or for woe, with the initiation into 
or rather incorporation into the mystical body, which is ac- 
complished through baptism, and invigorated by confirma- 
tion, which is again to be administered early in life, as in the 
early Church. The incorporation like the after processes of 
invigoration, nourishment and restoration are in the visible 
ways, in which the natural—water, oil, wine, bread, become 
the instrument of the supernatural. So in the process of the 
social and spiritual, not merely good intentions, but those 
natural bases, which are found in the laws of an active 
healthy life itself, must be utilized, if everything in nature is 
to be used in a sacramental way, as the agencies and instru- 
ments of the higher potencies to glorify God in the corporate 
life of all in the mystical body. 


Catholic Action thus begins in the home, where it receives 
its first distinctive fashionings in the natural for the higher 
supernatural forms and ends. It is therefore surely to be in 
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the theory, plan, curriculum, programs and whole life of the 
elementary schools. Catholic Action on the higher levels is 
after all dependent on what has been done or not done in the 
home and the elementary school. If it is not done in the 
home, the elementary school will have to double its efforts 
and enlarge its programs. If the elementary school neglects 
it, the task of the high school becomes overloaded. If it is 
not done on any of these levels, it becomes well nigh impos- 
sible on the college and university levels, unless very special 
processes and efforts are used. The difficulty in getting some 
of the social and charity technique of the old guild systems 
into the corporate life of Catholic professional groups is due 


to the lack of socio-religious culture somewhere in the educa- 
tional ladder.’ 


The elementary school aims to achieve certain results in 
the following curricular elements: 1. religion; 2. music; 3. 
art and the elementary crafts; 4. expression—dramatization 
and dramatics; 5. language—a. reading, b. English, c. spell- 
ing; 6. social sciences—a. geography (environment), b. his- 
tory, c. citizenship, d. etiquette and manners; 7. natural 
sciences—a. nature study, b. physiology and health, c. ele- 
mentary science; 8. numbers (quantitative determinations 
and exactness); 9. supervised recreation and play. 


A Catholic Action program in the elementary school in- 
volves the contents of these, but with the emphasis more on 
technique, methods, processes and the manners, personality, 
and attitudes of the teacher and of the school faculty than on 
content. Methods must first be attitudes and viewpoints of 
the teacher, because they are in the last analysis her mode of 
conducting the activities of the children and her personality 
culture, as to what to idealize for the conduct, aims and ends 
of those under her influence. She must have assimilated the 
cultural results of the curriculum and personalize it in herself, 
before she can create the atmosphere and life conditions 
which will bring out the qualities and attitudes in others 
above outlined. 


She must regard the children as corporate members of the 
mystical body who are to grow by changing, and to change 


*G. D. H. Cole: Guild Socialism. 
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by assimilating in a cultural way the social, spiritual and 
religious inheritances that become the life giving forces of the 
members of the mystical body. In the primary grades she 
must aim to plan a uniform growth of body and mind; too 
often teachers forget the body, whilst in these formative 
years it is very important that the teacher think of bodily 
stature, skeletal, muscles and nerves, because they are then 
to grow proportionately for the job in life, or never. The 
children should not, therefore, be fed up so much on the 
scholastic school materials, which call for extreme nerve ten- 
sion and worry, as abundant activities, which will bring into 
frequent and agreeable use the larger muscles and nerves. 


There are two fundamental aspects which must be pri- 
mary in her conduct of her school situations. The first of 
these is that the children are to grow as a whole through the 
cultures of the curricular and life activities, and second, this 
is to be achieved through corporated and associated activi- 
ties. The basic qualities in Catholic Action members are a 
growth of an early planting and culture, and will not show 
forth later by the mere learning of definitions about them. 
The technique for the young that the Holy Father is using 
in Rome is an ample argument from authority as regards the 
wisdom of this. This is extremely true of the social qualities. 
If the child is allowed to grow into an isolationist, individual- 
ist or introvert, he will hardly accept either membership in 
Catholic Action groups or become a recipient of the life giv- 
ing influences that flow into the members in the mystical 
body. 


It is well to be aware of the phenomenon that selfishness in 
the natural will characterize also the attempts at a super- 
natural life. If there are indications in the outward observ- 
ances that the child has attitudes that sanctification is a 
separatist process, then there is no hope that he will have 
more than a conceptional membership in active Catholic Ac- 
tion associations, and a wishful participation in the life of 
the mystical body. 


The attitudes of the child must be regarded as outcomes 
of the associative and the associated processes of learning. 
These are not merely mental or spiritual phenomena; like 
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the sacraments, they have their natural basis and appearances 
in the physical, and as they are in a living being, they have 
also their emotional counterparts. 


In this concept, learning must be conceived as a compre- 
hensive process for a humanizing growth. If learning is 
growth in the whole child, then the whole child must be 
involved in the learning process; and if it is to be an associ- 
ated and corporate growth, then it must be through activities 
that involve the group and groups with which the child is 
associated. This calls for changes in traditional methods, 
about which there is nothing particularly sacred, except that 
schools have become habituated to them, and to the indi- 
vidual his own habits, especially if they are conceived to 
be good, are thought of as sacred. The technique of a Cath- 
olic Action program is different from instructional and sacra- 
mentalizing forms; it is in the difference between learning 


and doing, theory and practice, intellectualism and volition- 
alism. 


The curricular materials in a Catholic Action type of pro- 
gram and life are thus to be regarded by the school and the 
individual teacher as means of growth on every level on 
which it is desired that the child grow as a member of the 
mystical body. This growth through culture is to be general 
and inclusive of the whole complex nature of the child, but 
as he is to grow more and more into membership of the 
mystical body, the child’s nature may not be treated apart 
from that concept and the culture that will bring that union 
about. Putting subject matter above the growth of the child 
in wholesome ways will not prepare him for membership in 
social action groups afterwards. Everything that a Catholic 
child does or thinks must have some religious aspect and 


value, or that child is suffering laization in that act or 
thought. 


The materials and activities that primarily affect his 
physical development must be proposed as having higher 
cultural values, because his physical nature is for his mental. 
Thus, the elements of health, supervised recreation and play 
are to service his nature in the higher levels. The feelings 
of well being and wholesomeness that result from such group 
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activities should have values higher than the physical and 
emotional, and indeed in social reactions that he adds to and 
receives from such activities precisely because they are 
entered into by a group. He must get some elementary 
realization that he is to give as well as to take, and if that 


social qualification is absent then he is developing defects 
somewhere. 


The natural science elements in the curriculum should be 
taught with such motivation as will beget not only informa- 
tion for the mind for examination purposes, but will also 
reveal God and His laws. Nature and its laws have no 
reason for existence, except in their service to the Creator, 
Whose glory they are to manifest through the rational crea- 
tures. That must be in the purposiveness and plans of the 


teacher, else there is no particular reason for teaching them 
in a Catholic school. 


The social sciences trace man’s relation to his environment 
as he has made his home in the various places of the world. 
They relate the creature to his terrestial surroundings, the 
wanderings about to find better habitations, and the organ- 
ization of communities, states and nations into orderly units 
of social, civil, economic, commercial and industrial life. 
Their study should manifest the wisdom and folly in human 
endeavor, and should especially show what is valuable to 
present welfare and future betterment in the social inheri- 
tances of the past. The moral and social qualities of real 
human righteousness as they appear in geography, history 
and civics should be carefully unfolded to the developing 
mind. The hand of Providence as it shows itself in the 
movements of the ages should be carefully and cautiously 
pointed out. 


The school should provide associations both for the natural 
and the social sciences, so that the young members may gain 
the elementary experiences at the basis of social action. 
This means that they must experience social processes. With- 
out such clubs there may be some hazy conceptual knowledge 
about natural and social forces, but not the necessary cul- 
ture of the whole nature of the child to enter constructively 
into the give and take of group life. The mission organiza- 
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tions offer the structural technique and motivation for such 
associative activities and study, with the charity of the broth- 
erhood of the mystical body of God’s children everywhere 
as the great religious experience to be aimed at. 


The language elements in the elementary curriculum offer 
disciplinary skill and tool materials, and provide the medium 
for self expression, for social concourse with groups and for 
the communing with those afar in time and space. Too 
often the disciplinary is overemphasized, and children are 
rather hampered in their expression of imagery and elemen- 
tary thought by an encumbering of the mechanics of the 
medium. Social action, because Catholic Action is a social 
process, will not be aided by any forms that retard the child 
in his abilities to participate in group communion of the sev- 
eral kinds, and by too much contact with academic subject 
matter and too little assimilation of realities. 


The discipline of numbers is primarily intended to enable 
the learner to interpret facts and factors in his surroundings 
and in his experiences, in a quantitative way. For exactness 
and accuracy of expression and communication, numbers 
become the necessary vehicle. The moral values of these 
disciplines are the most important in the Catholic school. 
Accuracy and exactness are mentally the basis of truthtelling, 
and are, under proper motivation, to aid in the culture of this 
moral phase of mental activity. This accuracy and exact- 
ness should carry over into the realms of social justice, by 
way of inducing the young mind to deal cautiously and con- 
scientiously with revealings and reports about, estimates and 
designations of others. 


Music, art and the elementary crafts are the most expres- 
sive mediums in the elementary curriculum. They give chil- 
dren the patterns for the expression of beauty. Religion has 
used these so abundantly to give expression of minds and 
hearts in their attitudes and relations towards God that the 
school should accept the inspiration of the Church in Chris- 
tianizing the life of the school more and more through them. 
These forms provide the material and the opportunity for 
such organizations as inculcate the spirit of cooperative 
activity and self realization through creativeness. The val- 
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ues are social, moral, spiritual and religious, and the desir- 
able modifications of the young on these levels should be 
sought rather than merely external and objective excellency 
of achievement. Through these children can easily be helped 
to experience the beauty of God’s creation. 


The professedly and direct religious elements in the cur- 
riculum are in the catechetics, Bible stories, liturgy, Church 
history, lives of the saints, sacraments, sacramental and 
devotional practices and the works of charity and mercy. 
To turn these into Catholic Action processes of learning 
requires that they be learned by action. The vast amount of 
waste of time and energy inherent in the present methods of 
teaching religious materials should be carefully thought 
through. Fundamentally this is due to the reversal of mod- 
ern educational practices of the processes of nature. Teach- 
ers of these subjects conclude too readily that the young 
turn memory content, ideas or even thoughts into conduct, 
practice and experience, whilst the thought faculties were 
intended to interpret practices and experiences, and through 
thinking to guide the way into new, better and more whole- 
some practices and experiences. 


In Catholic Action the liturgy is proposed as the focus of 
religious life and practice. It readily provides the materials 
for activity programs of a religious character. Too much of 
religious education leaves only mental results, whilst all of 
the Catholic Action qualities should be effected in the prod- 
uct of Catholic education. The /ex credendi is closely related 
to the lex orandi. The religious and spiritual life of the 
Church is much in the liturgy, because it is a group activity 
in which the whole Church participates. For the young, it 
provides the visual, auditory, emotional and action elements 
which are so appealing and satisfying to their young natures. 


Whilst the several sodalities and pious associations that 
can be formed amongst the pupils in the elementary school 
have directly a spiritual and religious objective, and are 
therefore on the highest level of Catholic Action associations, 
still they offer a tie up between memberships in the associa- 
tions for works of charity and mercy, and the more secular 
school clubs, athletic and recreational associations, by which 
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the motivation of the clubs can also be made more spiritual 
and religious. Such societies can be formed on an elementary 
basis in the grade school, if the teachers can be prepared 
to think socially of the children and as spiritual units in the 
mystical body, but with counterparts in the physical organ- 
ization of the school. 


Such organizations train the young in those cultures that 
are necessary if they are to be prepared for active member- 
ship in other associations in the after years. It is in the 
elementary school that the lay leadership and active coopera- 
tiveness is to be trained for the future. If Catholic Action 
does not gain ground and achieve the results that are in the 
spiritual vision of the Holy Father, it is because the home and 
the elementary schools fail to modify and develop themselves 
as nurseries of it. The theology of Catholic Action is that 
of the mystical body, and the philosophy and psychology are 
that of an organic structure, whose totality is not in the sum 
of assembled parts, but in the vital and high relationships 
that should exist between the healthy living units, the 
members. 


The observation is often made that the eight or twelve years 
training in Catholic faith and practice, which children receive in 
our parochial schools, do not produce satisfactory results, gen- 
erally speaking. . . . | believe that the fault lies fundamentally in 
the methods of the teacher, who, by emphatic don’ts and threats and 
warnings, prejudices the child against the Catechism and prevents 
that interest which alone makes any study easy and pleasant and 
attractive. 

The Most Reverend J. F. Noll, D.D., in The Acolyte, Sept. 2, 
1933. 





THE AWAKENING FORCE OF CALAMITIES 





MOTHER BOLTON 
The Cenacle of St. Regis 
New York 





Epitor’s Nore: ‘This paper, prepared by Mother Bolton, was read by 
Sister Chrysologa, S. S. N. D., at the Second Annual Meeting of the Mis- 
souri Catholic Educational Conference, November 25, 1932. We believe that 
Mother Bolton’s Spiritual Way is the best material procurable for use in the 


intermediate grades. 

When calamities come upon an individual or a group of 
individuals, or even upon a multitude of souls belonging to 
Holy Church itself, the natural tendency is to work along the 
line of least resistance and focus attention upon superficial 
or indirect causes of the calamities. And generally it is only 
when the calamities are about to undermine completely the 
spiritual life of the individual, or group of individuals, or 
even a multitude of souls belonging to Holy Church that 
attention is finally, with very great effort, focussed upon the 
deep underlying cause of the calamities. 


At the present time in our own and other countries the 
principles of communism, which have long been stealthily 
working their way into the lives of the people, have at last 
reached alarming proportions. The teaching against God 
at the present time is more efficient than ever before. No 
angle seems to be overlooked. Every element in Christian 
society and training which has made for the stability and 
progress of the Church is now being used by the Govern- 
ments of Russia, Spain and Mexico to overthrow all ideas of 
God and Christianity and by organizations in other countries 
to undermine what the Church had worked so hard to im- 
plant. 

At Catholic educational meetings for some time many tell- 
ing papers have been read pointing out the fact that, in gen- 
eral, results prove that there must be a vital weakness in the 
presentation of doctrinal truth to our chidren, else why the 
very appalling and universal sluggishness of interest in fur- 
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ther study of religious principles after five or six years of 
our teaching. Surely, we must agree that the teaching of 
any subject must be of a remarkably poor quality when those 
who have been taught cease to have a living interest in the 
subject. And when the subject is Christian Doctrine, we 
think there must be a reckoning with God for those who are 
responsible for the teaching. 

And if there be not a vital weakness in the presentation 
of doctrinal truth to our children, why is it that in general 
our Catholic laity everywhere are so poorly equipped as to 
make it impossible for them to be skillful leaders in coloring 
the life of our nation by promoting and defending the princi- 
ples laid down by Jesus Christ——which we commonly call 
Christian Doctrine? 

As has been said, these and other vital weaknesses in the 
presentation of doctrinal truth to our Catholic children have 
been pointed out by Catholic educators for a long time. 


However, as we look about us, generally speaking, the line 
of least resistance has continued to be followed and attention 
has continued to be focussed upon superficial and indirect 
causes of the poor presentation of doctrine. 


But, at last the time has come when it is evident that the 
calamities upon us will surely undermine spiritual life in the 
United States if we, who are responsible for the presentation 
of doctrine, continue to follow sluggishly the line of least 
resistance and refuse to do what has been done for some time 
by good teachers in the presentation of all secular subjects. 


And so at the present time there seems to be a new and 
deeper interest in problems pertaining to the teaching of 
religion. For there is at present a stronger conviction that, if 
our Catholic education does not give mind and will training 
as well as information, our children will not be able to hold 
their own in the United States with regard to the faith, much 
less defend or spread it and we, as guardians of God’s King- 
dom, will prove that our love for God is less than the hate 
which motivates the powerful anti-religious movements in 
the world today if we do not strengthen and advance our 
methods of teaching so that they will be more positive and 
more attractive to the child than theirs. 
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But this conviction and this new interest will only be of 
service in giving food for discussion at future educational 
meetings unless there be on the part of those who are con- 
trolling Catholic education through courses of study and 
examinations a sincere determination to supervise personally 
the putting aside of that kind of religious teaching in which 
the fundamental principles of education are ignored and a 
sincere determination to supervise personally the introducing 
of that kind of religious teaching which takes into considera- 
tion fundamental laws pertaining to the child-mind, which 
will give the child the opportunity of studying his religion in 
accordance with the same pedagogical principles generally 
used in the development of the secular subjects he studies. 
For the interest of the educator should not be centered upon 
an attempt to make the child fit an educational scheme, but 
an educational scheme to fulfill its purpose must be adapted 
to the workings of the child-mind. 

One educational principle beautifully illustrated in Our 
Lord’s teachings and which for centuries has been a slogan 
among good teachers is that of apperception,—always begin- 
ing with familiar knowledge and introducing new knowledge 
through the medium of what is already known. 


Other principles of teaching taught and illustrated by Our 
Lord and by every good religious and secular teacher the 
world over are motivation, self-activity and assimilation. 


Dr. Crowley, Dean of the School of Education, has asked 
me to point out to you at this meeting how these principles 
are exemplified in the lessons in The Spiritual Way series of 
text-books. And although it is difficult to do this adequately 
in so short a period of time, I shall be pleased to discuss these 
points briefly with you. 

In The Spiritual Way of teaching religion the inductive 
process is used, so that the principle of “proceeding from the 
known to the unknown” is always carefully heeded. In The 
Spiritual Way, activity of the child’s mind and will is pro- 
duced by carefully directing him to think about the doctrinal 
ideas involved in the Catechism statement until in the proc- 
ess he reaches conclusions and formulates the correct Cate- 
chism statement himself. He then proves the correctness of 
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his statement by references to the Catechism. The child 
thus grows in power and at the same time is trained to recog- 
nize the Catechism as theological authority. 


The principles of motivation and interest are so applied in 
The Spiritual Way that, after a three hour lesson given to a 
class in the demonstration school of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, last summer, a little girl stood up and asked if they 
could not have some more time for the lesson. In The Spirit- 
ual Way the principle of assimilation is most carefully heeded 
through various kinds of tests, projects and applications of 
spiritual principles. If Catholic educators acknowledge that 
these principles should be recognized in presenting doctrinal 
truth to the child, surely they must know that, when the 
method used is that of hearing a catechism lesson by asking 
questions given in the Catechism and expecting the mem- 
orized answers in reply, or by giving knowledge through the 
pouring-in process, or even by the deductive process of first 
presenting the catechism statement to the child and then 
explaining it,—these psychological laws are ignored. And 
if those in control of religious education in the United States 
have realized for many years that it is unfair in the teaching 
of religion to present doctrinal truths in a formal, uninterest- 
ing way, entirely different from the manner in which the sec- 
ular subjects are presented; and if the Catechism has, in 
general, been taught throughout these years by the majority 
of teachers in the same formal, uninteresting way, we cannot 
help but ask the question, what is the reason why this unfair 
situation with regard to religious teaching has not been more 
quickly remedied? 


We know that to overcome this condition of formalism, 
three remedies, involving many difficulties, were needed: 


1. More comprehensive theological knowledge on the part of the 
teacher. 


2. A better understanding of the child-mind, and consequently the 
application of psychological principles in teaching him. 


3. Text books for the use of teacher and child, which are sound 
theologically and which have been built along lines in which the 
presentation of the doctrine is in accordance with the develop- 
ment of the child-mind. 
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The Spiritual Way plan is an attempt to overcome the for- 
malism in the teaching of religion which leaves such large 
numbers of our Catholic children without a real understand- 
ing of the doctrines of our faith, without adequate mind and 
will training to cope with the propaganda of the day and 
without a warm living interest which will cause them to con- 
tinue and deepen their study of doctrinal principles. 

The Spiritual Way series consists of basal text-books for 
Grades Three, Four, Five and Six, after First Holy Com- 
munion: A Little Child’s First Communion for the preceding 
grades; a teacher’s manual to accompany Books One, Two, 
Three and Four; and a day by day plan to accompany the 
series. 

In the five illustrated text-books, to be placed in the hands 
of the children themselves, all the theological statements oi 
the Catechism are carefully presented in accordance with 
well-known psychological principles. 

The teacher’s manual is the result of many years of peda- 
gogical and theological research. The day by day plan 
places in the hands of the teacher a balanced and carefully 
worked out lesson for each day of the school year. And in 
order to aid supervisors of religious teaching and also the 
teachers themselves in testing the material covered in each 
book, questions are being prepared for the use of schools 
introducing this series of text-books. 

The Spiritual Way is a system, aiming to give children 
religious development and spiritual power as well as doc- 
trinal information, consequently the use of these books as 
supplementary texts instead of basal texts is the misuse of 
a tool which is designed to make our religious teaching deep 
and substantial, and which if rightly used will fulfill this 
purpose. 





MY CATHOLIC FAITH 


For THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 


To the Boys and Girls: 


PRAYER IS NECESSARY 


The time of instruction is the most important time of the 
whole day. Everyone needs instruction. During the life 
time of Jesus He gave instructions to His apostles. These 
friends of Jesus studied about their religion for three years. 
They often spent many hours in earnest study. I know that 


you are very anxious to know more about God. Everything 
we have came from Him. We cannot be saved without a 
knowledge of why God made us. We must know God, we 
must love God and we must serve God here in order to be 
with Him in Heaven. God is everywhere. Before begin- 
ning instruction, we made the Sign of the Cross and placed 
ourselves in the presence of God. We shall ask Jesus, His 
Blessed Mother and our Guardian Angel to help us to under- 
stand the truths which we are to believe. Let us say this 
little prayer: “Dear Jesus, I know that You are anxious to 
have me know all about God and Your Blessed Mother, so 
I will ask Mary to help me. Dear Mother of Jesus, help me 
to know more and more the wonderful things your Divine 
Son taught by His life, death and resurrection.” 


SERVANTS OF GOD 


What does it mean to serve God? To serve God means to 
do what He wishes us to do. To serve God means to do His 
will. Weare all servants of God. Every one of us must serve 
others in some way or other. Many people have servants to 
do their work; some cook, others care for the home, some 
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take care of children and still others serve the public as the 
clerks in the stores, the President of the United States, the 
Governor of the State and all other civil officers. God has 
numberless servants—the angels in heaven, all the saints, all 
people on earth, your parents and my parents. You and I are 
servants of God. The Blessed Virgin Mary called herself the 
handmaid which means servant. If the clerk in the store did 
what he wanted to do and disobeyed his employer he would 
receive no pay whatever and he would be discharged. Those 
who do not obey God will not get to heaven; they will be 
punished. To serve God well means to put our religion into 
action every day and every minute of the day. 


WHAT GOD EXPECTS OF HIS SERVANTS 


You have found out that to serve God means to do His 
will. Itmeans to do what God wishes us to do. God expects 
service from us. He expects us to believe all that He has 
made known to us. This is what we mean when we say that 
we believe all the things which God has revealed. God ex- 
pects us to keep the commandments, to receive the sacraments 
and to pray. Those who are very careful about these four 
points are said to be faithful servants of God. If we omit 
one of these and carry out all the other three we cannot gain 
heaven. God wants a complete service. We must believe the 
truths which God has revealed, we must keep His law and the 
best way we have to show God that we want to be faithful 
servants is made known in the third and fourth points, to 
receive the sacraments and to pray. Through prayer we 
honor God, we praise Him, we thank Him for His goodness 
to us and we ask His forgiveness for the many times we have 
offended Him or others. The best way to honor God is to 
assist at Mass. During the Mass we act with Jesus Who died 
for us, we offer the Mass to God with Jesus and in receiving 
Holy Communion we receive the Body and Blood of Jesus 
that will help us to keep the laws of God and His Church 
and gain heaven. There is “but one thing necessary,’ "—to 
save our soul. If we lose our soul we have lost heaven and 
will be in hell for all times. Jesus Christ tells us to “seek 


St. Luke, X :42. 
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first of all the kingdom of God and His justice.” * By this 
He meant that we must seek heaven, His Kingdom and do 
His will. Our Lord warns us about gaining everything in this 
world and not thinking about our soul or heaven when He 
said: “‘What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?” * It will not benefit us 
if we possess all the money in the world, enjoy all the pleas- 
ures and even have servants to do our will if, in the end, we 
lose our soul and are obliged to suffer for all eternity. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


The chief truths, the most important truths of our religion, 
are found in the Apostles’ Creed. God knows all things. He 
revealed many secret truths to us. God cannot make a mis- 
take, for He is Truth itself. 

The Apostles, the twelve friends of Jesus, wrote a short 
summary of the secret truths of God which we call our creed. 
These men lived with Jesus, they followed Him everywhere, 
they saw His miracles and they listened to His instructions. 
After the death of Jesus, the Apostles were unwilling to 
preach the Gospel of Christ, but when our Lord sent the Holy 
Ghost each one set out to do the will of Christ. Before sepa- 
rating, these men wrote down the twelve principles which 
they had learned from Jesus and which they taught to others. 
In the days of the Apostles those who were baptized were 
obliged to believe the articles of the creed and recite it. 
When you were baptized you were unable to recite the 
Apostles’ Creed so your sponsor recited it for you. In your 
religion note book is a good plan to begin your work with 
the twelve articles of the creed. The words are holy, and 
they form a beautiful prayer. 


ST. PETER, MARTYR 


There is a story told of a little Italian boy named Peter, 
who loved to recite the Apostles’ Creed every day. His par- 
ents did not believe in the Christian religion, but they sent 
little Peter to a Catholic school. One day Peter’s uncle tried 
to find out what the boy had learned at school. When ques- 


* St. Matthew, VI :33. 
* St. Matthew, XVI :26. 
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tioned Peter said: “I learned the Creed,—I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth.” Imme- 
diately the uncle became angry and had Peter punished 
severely. This faithful little servant of God continued to 
pray secretly, he entered the Dominican Order of Preachers 
and begged God every day as he elevated the Precious Blood 
during Mass, to allow him to die a martyr to the faith. 
Peter’s prayer was answered, for one day after he had 
preached a sermon two wicked unbelievers struck him in the 
head witha hatchet. Peter fell, and dipping his fingers in his 
own blood wrote on the ground, “I believe in God, Creator of 
heaven and earth.” Then these men stabbed him in the side, 
and he received his reward. Every year we celebrate the 
feast of St. Peter, Martyr, on the twenty-ninth of April. 


FAITH IS NECESSARY 


It is the will of God that we believe in Him. God cannot 
deceive us. He not only wishes us to have faith in Him, but 
He also gives us the helps we need to keep His laws and get 
to heaven. We have the sacraments, and we have prayer. 


Faith is a gift from God. He gave us our parents to care 
for us, He gave us our eyes to see, our feet to walk, our 


hearts to love Him and our faith to believe in Him and get 
to heaven. 


If we are hungry we need food, if we want to get to a cer- 
tain place we must use means to travel there, we cannot see 
the beautiful things around us with our eyes closed, neither 
can we ever hope to see God without believing in Him, doing 
His will,—having faith in Him. Jesus Christ said: “He 
that believeth not shall be condemned;” * and St. Paul says: 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God.” * 


MY CREED 


I believe that there is one God. I hold this truth and all 
that He has revealed. The Catholic Church teaches the 
truths that have been revealed by God. She obtains all that 
she teaches from Holy Scripture and Tradition. By tra- 


*St. Mark, XVI:16. 
* Hebrews, XI°:6. 
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dition we mean all truth revealed and not written down, 
for St. John tells us: “Many other signs also did Jesus 
in the sight of His disciples, which are not written in 
this book.” ° All truth brought to us by word of mouth is 
classed with tradition. 

I believe that there are three Persons in One God, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. Each one of these 
Persons is true God. One God in three Persons gives us the 
Blessed Trinity. The Blessed Trinity is a very deep mys- 
tery. Wecan neither reason it out nor can we understand it. 
It is impossible to explain it. Christ Himself revealed this 
great mystery when He said to His Apostles: ‘Teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” * He gives us a proof that 
the three persons are one and the same God for He uses the 
word “name” and not “names.” Each one of the three Per- 
sons has a special work to do, the Father created the world, 
the Son redeemed us and the Holy Ghost makes us holy. No 
one but God can create a thing. God made us His creatures. 
When we want to make something we need to get the things 
that God has already made before we can accomplish any- 
thing. It was not so when God made the world. 

I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the Son 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. I believe that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is truly the Mother of God. Jesus was born, 
suffered and died for our sins. He rose from the dead on 
Easter Sunday, he ascsended into heaven and is at the right 
hand of His Father. Jesus is also present in the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. 


I believe that the Holy Ghost is the third Person of the 
Blessed Trinity and guides the work of Christ and His 
Church. I believe that my soul will live forever. If I do 
the will of God I shall be happy in heaven. If I disobey God, 
I shall be punished forever. 


I believe that the Saints are with God. I believe that they 
can help us. I believe that God made me. I believe that 
God created the first man by making a body out of clay and 


*St. John, XX :30. 
"St. Matthew, XXVIII:19. 
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breathing into it a living soul. I have a soul that will never 
die. My soul is an image, a picture of God. God is a spirit 
and so ismy soul. God has understanding and the will to do 
as He pleases. My soul has understanding and free will too. 
I believe these truths. I shall take more care of my soul 
because it is God’s likeness, God’s photograph, and it will 
live forever. 


STUDY OUTLINES AND CLASS DISCUSSIONS 


I. My Catholic Faith. 


Faith is a gift of God. 
. Faith is a Divine virtue. 
. To reveal is to uncover, to make known. 
. The truths of faith are entrusted to the Catholic Church alone. 
5. Christ did not write books. He taught by word of mouth. 


. The Bible and Tradition make up the rule of faith for Cath- 
olics. 


— 
— 


Prayer is necessary. 


Christ instructed His Apostles. 

Christ taught His Apostles how to pray. 

The Our Father. 

Prayer is lifting the mind and heart to God. 

Why are we obliged to lift our minds and hearts to God? 
Beginning every important work with the Sign of the Cross. 
The help of Mary. 

Daily Prayers. 


ee ee ee 


~ 


. Serving God. 


. To serve God means to do His will in all things. 
. All men are servants. 
. God wishes us to serve Him: 
i. By believing all things which He has revealed. 
ii. By keeping the commandments. 
iii. By receiving the sacraments. 
iv. By praying always. 
Serving our neighbors for the sake of God. 
Servants of God in heaven, 
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. The Communion of Saints. 

. A willing service. 

. The best way to honor God. 

. There is “but one thing necessary.” 

. “Seek first of all the Kingdom of God and His justice.” 

. “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his own soul.” 

. To serve is to reign. 


. The Apostles’ Creed. 


. The articles of the Creed. 
i. I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven 
and earth; 
ii. and in Jesus Christ His only Son, our Lord; 
lili. Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary; 
iv. suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died and was 
buried ; 
. He descended into hell; the third day He rose again 
from the dead; 
i. He ascended into Heaven; sitteth at the right hand of 
God, the Father Almighty ; 
ii. thence He shall come to judge the living and the dead; 
. I believe in the Holy Ghost; 
. the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints; 
. the forgiveness of sins; 
. the resurrection of the body ; 
xii. and life everlasting. Amen. 
. The Creed is a prayer. It is a profession of faith. 
. The Creed in the times of the early Christians. 
. Our professon of faith at Baptism. 
. The Story of St. Peter Martyr. 
. An Act of Faith. 


V. The Blessed Trinity. 


1. God the Father. 
2. God the Son. 
3. God the Holy Ghost. 


VI. Creation. 


1. Men. 
2. Angels. 
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VII. The Truths of our Faith. 


. Unity of God. 

. Trinity. 

. Incarnation. 
Redemption. 


VIII. Devotion to the Mother of God. 


. The Hail Mary. 
. The Rosary. 
Mary our Model. 


Mary our companion in prayer, at Mass and during our thanks- 
giving after receiving Holy Communion. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE THINGS? 


These questions ask about things pertaining to your faith. 
Are you able to answer them? Other boys and girls will be 
asking you similar questions. Be certain that you are able to 
help them. If you are not certain of any answer, turn back 


to your reading and prepare to give a full explanation of the 
question. 


Do You Know: 


Why God placed you in this world? 
How may we know God? 

How do we show our love for God? 

Are we obliged to serve God? 

In what four ways may we serve God? 
What is the Apostles’ Creed? 

What does “creed” mean? 


What are the parts or divisions of the Creed called? How 
many are there? 


9. What do you mean by the Blessed Trinity? 
10. Is faith necessary for salvation? 


PNAS Se PrS 


What Do You Mean By: 


1. God is eternal? 
2. God is everywhere? 
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3. God knows all things? 

4. God is all-wise? 

5. God is almighty ? 

6. God is holy, just and merciful? 
7. God is faithful to us? 


Explain the Following: 

1. The Father is God. 

2. The Son is God. 

3. The Holy Ghost is God. 

4. God the Father created us. 

5. God the Son redeemed us. 

6. God the Holy Ghost has sanctified us,—made us holy. 
7. The Blessed Virgin Mary is the Mother of God. 


The following words and groups of words are often used 
in stories about our religion, our faith and our service to 
God. Do you know enough about them to understand them 
when you meet them in your reading? Ask your teacher to 
explain them once more and select more reading for yourself. 
the will of God almighty 
“to serve is to reign” “one thing is necessary” 
redeem “seek first the Kingdom of God” 
create creed 
chief truths of religion creature 
articles original 
eternal Jesus is God and Man 
revealed handmaid 
Holy Scripture annunciation 
tradition mystery 


Select one of the following topics for a floor talk. Read all 
that you can find on thesubject. Write your paper as a prep- 
aration for your talk. It will help you. Do not read your 
paper. Give your subject first. Be certain that you have a 
very interesting topic sentence. Explain the subject as far 
as you are able and end your talk with your personal opin- 
ion. When you are satisfied that you know the answers to 
the questions in the study outline, that you can explain the 
difficult subjects already suggested and are able to talk in 
front of your class well, you may prepare for a test. Your 
teacher will supply the test sheet. 
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The following topics are suggestive only. Make one of 
your own if you care to do it. 
1. The Church teaches the truths of our Religion. 
2. The Apostles’ Creed. 
3. St. Peter Martyr. 
4. The Blessed Trinity. 
5. The Mother of God. 
6. St. Joseph. 
7. God created Heaven and earth. 
8. The first man and woman. 
9. “To serve God is to reign.” 
10. How to serve God. 
11. The Hail Mary. 
12. The Rosary. 
13. The Joyful Mysteries. 
14. Christ Redeemed Me. 
15. Christ taught us to pray. 


To the Teacher: 


The following notes for the unit on Faith are suggestive 
only: 
1. The reading matter to be given to the children. 
The Bible History to be the extensive reading matter. 
The reading matter to be spread over three or four weeks. 
Careful study made of word and terms. 
Each child to make his own books at the completion of the Unit. 
Children gather pictures, clipping and stories for same. 
Correlate work with English. 
Do not hurry the work of the unit. When we teach children 
that their faith is a gift from God, it is necessary to provide 
means of appreciating that faith and living it daily. We cannot 
stress too much, “this do and thou shalt live,’—of our Lord. 
aaa of our religion has not made for an active living 
aith. 


9. Open class discussion. Settle difficult questions. Have floor 
talks. 


10. Insist on definite answers to the important questions. 


PMS 
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High School Religion 


“WE OUGHT ALWAYS TO PRAY.” St. Luke, XVIIT:1 


A UNIT FOR FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


EKLLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


Note: Varying with local time schedules the following unit should take 
from ten days to two weeks for study. The page references given below are 
from the most commonly used high school texts. The unit was first prepared 
for use with Religion, Book One by Reverend Raymond J. Campion. It 
Emaar that pupils have already had one or more units of study on the 
Mass. 


Lesson I: Prayer in general. 
Lesson II: Meditation. 
Lesson III: Vocal Prayer. 


* * * 


Campion, Rev. Raymond J. Religion, Book I, pp. 291-302. 


Cassilly, Rev. Francis, S.J. Religion, Doctrine and Practice, pp. 
157-174. 


Christian Brothers. Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 4, pp. 
236-245. 


Laux, Rev. John. A Course in Religion for Catholic High Schools 
and Academies, Part III, pp. 56-59. 


Lesson I 
PRAYER IN GENERAL 


READING TEST 


_ After reading the content assigned in your text, fill the blanks 
im the following paragraphs with the correct answers. In all 
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sentences, (with the exception of scriptural texts and prayers of 
the Church) synonyms or almost synonyms may be considered 
correct. 


I. (1) By prayer we ___ our hearts and to God, to 
Him, or to Him for His favors, or to 
His grace and help. (2) The three principal kinds of pray- 
ers are, therefore, the prayer of , the prayer of : 
and the prayer of ______. (3) We owe God _______ in 
prayer because of His infinite greatness. All that we have 
and all that we are comes from Him. (4) The Blessed Vir- 
gin _____ God when she uttered the beautiful canticle: 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord.” St. Luke, 1:46. (5) God 
is our greatest benefactor and to Him we owe everlasting 
_______. (6) Our Lord complained when He had 
cleansed the ten lepers that only one returned to give 
(7) Jesus Christ extended an invitation to mankind to ask 
for favors when He said: “Ask and it shall be you.” 
St. Luke, V:9. 


IT. (1) Prayer helps man to see all things and to do all 
things in the way God (2) Prayer gives man grace 
to take a firm and decided stand against evil and the attrac- 
tions of __________. (3) Prayer comforts man in times 
of ______ and obtains help for him in time of ___. 


2. _———— prayers together with 
— help to keep man in a prayerful 
spirit. (2) We should pray with ___,____, 
Seabsiniaienenesenseonidy nunmannnenmmamnmnie a ieee aie God and - 
: (3) ) Our Lord praised the publican because his 
prayer was (4) We pray with ____ when we 
try to realize God’s greatness and our own unworthiness. 
(5) God complained of the lack of _________ in the chosen 
people when He said: “This people honoreth me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from me.” Jsaias, XXIX:13. (6) 
distractions displease God. (7) We can help our- 
selves to avoid distractions in prayers if we recall the ___- 
__. of God. (8) To pray with ___________ means that 
we firmly hope that God will hear our prayer. (9) God al- 
ways answers our prayers in the ____ He sees is best for us. 





easzenaaa 
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(10) We should be ________ to God’s will in the matter 
of what we ask for. (11) God is the judge of the fit- 
ness or necessity of what we ask. (12) __________ is par- 
ticularly necessary when we ask for temporal gifts. (13) 
“Father, not my , but Thine be done.” This was the 
prayer of Our Lord in the Garden of Gethsemani as He called 
upon His Heavenly Father that the chalice might pass from 
Him. St. Luke, XXII:42. (14) We pray with 

when we leave to God the ____ and _______ of answering our 
prayer. (15) Jesus Christ said: “And when you shall stand 
to pray, ______ if you aught against any man: that your 
Father also, Who is in heaven, may ________ you your sins.” 
St. Mark, XI:25. 


IV. (1) Prayer for 











is especially pleasing to God. 





(2) All our needs both _________ and _________ appeal to 
God’s mercy. (3) To pray for the ___________ of sinners 
is also pleasing to God. (4) We need from God to per- 


form our daily duties well. (5) The ________ of a 
vocation should only be made after long and serious 
for divine guidance. (6) For all important decisions 
our prayer should be: ‘Come, __ _____. _______ fill the 

of Thy faithful and enkindle in them the fire of 
—___. love.” (7) Prayer is necessary for all who have the use 

















of . (8) Prayer increases _____________ grace and 
obtains graces for us. (9) We can pray by 
___________ all our actions to God. (10) St. Paul 
said: “Whether you or _____, or whatsoever else you 





do, do all for the 


Perfect Score: 





of ___..” I Corinthians, X:31. 


My Score: 


STUDY EXERCISE 
Each question is to be answered in your note book. 


1. Write examples of prayers or portions of prayers which 
you know praise God, thank Him, and petition Him. 


2. List as many specific blessings as you can for which you 
owe gratitude to God. 
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Without doubt, there are a great many petitions you 
would like to remember to present to God. List, at least, 
fifteen of these petitions. 


Mention four possible reasons why we are easily dis- 
tracted at prayer. 


What are four practices that one might use in avoiding 
mere lip service during prayer? 


In what ways may we be a source of distraction to others 
at prayer? 


Why should we be eager to increase sanctifying grace 
within us and to obtain actual graces? (If necessary, re- 
view that part of your text that deals with the subject 
of grace.) 


REFLECTION EXERCISE 


The purpose of this lesson is to help us to grow in the love and 
practice of prayer. In the following lessons we will study the two 
principal methods of prayer as well as some of those prayers 
most frequently used by the Church. It is well for us to remem- 
ber that we seldom like to do that which we do not do well. Let 
us consider, for a few minutes, our personal practice of prayer, in 
the light of the lesson we have just studied, in order that we may 
plan how to grow in prayerfulness. ‘The questions that are here 
given are not to be answered orally or in writing. We are to read 
each question slowly, and answer it honestly to ourselves. 

(1) Do I frequently ask for God’s grace in prayer? (2) Have 
I the habit of thanking God for His innumerable blessings to me? 
Have I ever taken a few minutes to consider the blessings for 
which I should be grateful? (3) DoI pray when tempted? What 
prayer have I the habit of saying when tempted to do what is 
wrong? (4) What is my fidelity to Morning Prayers? to Night 
Prayers? to grace at meals? (5) Have I been instrumental in get- 
ting the members of my family to say grace before and after meals 
and be faithful to this practice? (6) What do I do to help my 
younger brother or sister grow in fidelity to the practice of morn- 
ing and night prayers? (7) When in trouble, do I turn to God 
in prayer? (8) What do I do to fulfill our Lord’s words—“We 
ought always to pray?” (9) What is my posture and attention dur- 
ing prayer? What means do I use to avoid distractions? (10) 
When my petitions are not answered at once, what are my 
thoughts? (11) Am I truly Catholic in my prayers? Do I pray 
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for all mankind as well as for all those for whom I should pray in 
particular? (12) What is one specific resolution that I should 
make in regard to prayer? 


Lesson II 
MEDITATION 


READING TEST 


—____________ or mental prayer consists in ——__ 
about God or some truth of religion and ___________ to 
Him without _______ any words. 


STUDY EXERCISE 


1. The first step in learning to meditate is to know how to 
talk to God. To converse with God, it is not necessary 
that we have an appointment in advance, special permis- 
sion, or a particular gift in expressing ourselves. God is 
always ready to talk with us. In your note book, write 
your side of a conversation with Our Lord on one of the 
following topics: His blessed Mother, His Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament, your belief in the omnipresence of 
God or the privilege that is yours in offering Holy Mass 
with the priest. 


. Exercise I is a form of meditation; in it you have raised 
your mind and heart to God. Another practice is to take 
a short prayer, one thought from a prayer or an ejacula- 
tion, and go over it slowly, giving prayerful thought to 
its meaning. Say the aspiration, “My Jesus, Mercy,” 
slowly, dwelling upon its meaning. Repeat it a number 
of times. In your note book, write some of the thoughts 
that came to you as you considered the meaning of this 
prayer. When would you like to remember to use this 
aspiration? 


. Many years ago you learned that God is omnipresent. 
Men would render greater glory to God by their lives if 
they would recall His presence more frequently. Why is 
this true? Why is it necessary that we recognize God’s 
presence as we pray? 
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A knowledge of the life of Christ is most helpful in the 
practice of meditation. You have studied parts of His 
life on earth in Chapters VII and VIII of your text. List, 
in your note-book, twenty incidents from Our Lord’s life 
that would offer you or anyone of your age, splendid ma- 
terial to think about and thereby deepen your love for 
Christ and your desire to be faithful to His teachings. 


Select ten quotations from the Gospels that give the 
words of Our Lord that one might use for consideration 
during a few minutes of quiet, prayerful reflection. Copy 
the quotations in your note-book. 


Using any one of the quotations you assembled as part 
of Exercise 6, write a paragraph, giving some of the 
thoughts one might have while thinking about those par- 
ticular words of Our Lord. 


One of the principal purposes of your course in Religion 
is to give you an opportunity to study the truths of re- 
ligion and grow in love for them. Using your text book, 
list any ten dogmas or doctrines that, after a few minutes 
of prayerful thought about any one of them, an educated 
Catholic might grow in love for God and desire to please 
Him. 


Select a topic from those listed under Exercise 7 and 
write a paragraph, giving some of the thoughts one might 
have while thinking about this particular doctrine or 
dogma. 


It is impossible for anyone to pray well without consid- 
ering the homage his or her life offers to God. Lip service 
and pious thoughts are not enough. For this reason, there- 
fore, it is recommended that at Holy Mass, at each Holy 
Communion, and in our meditations, we offer to God a 
resolution and ask His grace to keep it. This resolution 
should be specific as to time, place, and deed, in order 
that in our conduct we may fulfill the Divine Will more 
exactly. For each one of the ten quotations you assem- 
bled under Exercise 5, write a resolution pertaining to 
Christial living that will be specific and typical of reso- 
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lutions that high school boys or girls should make. Before 
writing this exercise, you might ask yourself these two 
questions: (1) What commandments do high school boys 
and girls violate most frequently? how? when? where? 
(2) What virtues are high school boys and girls most in 
need of acquiring? when? how? where? Your considera- 
tion of the two questions just presented will assist you in 
listing practical resolutions. 


REFLECTION EXERCISE 


These questions are not to be answered orally or in writing. 
Read each question slowly and answer it honestly to yourself. 

(1) When, in my day, can I take a few minutes for prayerful 
meditation? (2) How do I avail myself of opportunities for medi- 
tation? (2) How do I avail myself of opportunities for meditation 
before Mass and during Mass? after receiving Holy Communion? 
during visits to the Blessed Sacrament? (3) Have I the habit of 
making a particular resolution relative to my conduct at the time of 
prayer (4) Do I pray earnestly for grace to keep each resolution 
taken? (5) When I say vocal prayers, do I think about the mean- 
ing of the words I say? (6) Do I recall God’s presence before 
prayer? (7) Is my study of Christian Doctrine helping me to love 
the truths of religion? If not, why not? 


Lesson III 
VOCAL PRAYER 


READING TEST 


I. Vocal prayer consists in ___________ the words of a 
prayer. Wecan pray _______ by using a set form of words 
or by __ our own prayers. 


II. (1) When the apostles asked Our Lord how they should 
pray, He gave them the “_ _____;” this was during 
the Sermon on the Mount. (2) We may find the “Our 
Father” in either the gospel of Saint _______ or Saint . 


(3) The “Our Father” has an introduction and peti- 
tions. 


Ill. (1) After the Prayer the has 
highest place in Catholic affections. (2) This prayer, some- 
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times called the Angelical Salutation, is partly the words 
spoken by the at the ___________ and partly the 
composition of the 


IV. (1) The _____ is one of the most popular prayers 

among Catholics. (2) It repeats the _________ Creed, the 

Our Father, the Hail Mary and the Glory be to the Father. 

(3) In reciting the beads, Catholics meditate on the principal 
‘s waite religion. 


V. ___________ prayers are short vocal prayers. The fol- 
lowing are examples of __________ prayers: (1) 
anmcenmmmvanmens Ka) wo eeeins meinen {BD - 

Perfect Score: 


My Score: 


STUDY EXERCISE 


For each petition in the “Our Father” write a paragraph, 
explaining the request man makes to God and some of 
the thoughts that should be his while reciting the differ- 
ent parts of the Lord’s Prayer. 


. In your own words, explain the meaning of the “Hail, 
Mary.” 


. What are some of the advantages of thinking on the mys- 
teries of our religion while reciting the Beads? 


. Write the following prayers: Our Father, Hail Mary, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Confiteor. Turn to pages 309 
and 310 of your text and check the copies you made 
against the printed prayers in your text book. It is very 
easy to make absurd mistakes in the recitation of vocal 
prayers. If the prayers you have written are not exact, 
make a particular effort to learn them correctly. 


. Write a short paper on the meaning and value of the 
Morning Offering of the League of the Sacred Heart. 


Devise a plan in writing that a boy or girl of your age 
might use to acquire the habit of saying the Morning 
Offering on waking. 
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7. Write short prayers of your own composition to express 
praise, love, sorrow for sin, petition, need for guidance, 
confidence in the providence of God, love for Our Lady 
and resignation. 


REFLECTION EXERCISE 


These questions are not io be answered orally or in writing. 
Read each question slowly and answer it honestly to yourself. 

(1) In reciting vocal prayers, do I pronounce mere words, or do 
I think about the words I am saying? (2) When I say the Lord’s 
Prayer, do I really mean the words I am saying? (3) How do I 
take part in the prayers our class says together? (4) Do I know 
how to pray in my own words? (5) Have I the habit of making 
the Morning Offering immediately upon waking? How do I say it? 


OUTLINE EXERCISE 


Develop the following outline of this unit in your note-book. 


I. The three principal kinds of prayer. 
II. The two principal methods of prayer. 
We should pray with the following dispositions. 
IV. We should pray at the following times. 
V. We should pray for the following. 
VI. The principal fruits of prayer. 


Test EXERCISE 
I. 


Before each word or group of words in the first column, place the 
letter taken from the second column which shows the group of 
words which is needed to make a correct sentence when added to 
those in the first column. 


1. Prayer A. that is, in so far as they do 
not become an obstacle for 
our salvation. 

2. The manner in which we . are public prayers. 

should pray is as fol- 
lows: 

3. We should pray for tem- . by the ministers of the 

poral things condition- Church and the faithful as- 
ally, sembled. 
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. Prayer is necessary for . ourselves and all men. 


. Public prayer is that . of our temporal welfare. 
which is offered 


6. Prayer obtains for us *, unites us with God. 


. Mass, Vespers, Proces- . the house of prayer. 
sions, etc., 


. We should pray for . all who have the use of rea- 
son. 


. The church is I. a multitude of actual grace as 
well as an increase in sanc- 
tifying grace. 

10. God is not unmindful J. with devotion, humility, con- 


fidence, resignation and per- 
severence . 


II 


Place X before the statements that are true and O before the 
statements which are not true. 


. In the Lord’s Prayer we address God the Son. 
. The best of all prayers is the “Our Father.” 


. The first two petitions in the Our Father concern man’s per- 
sonal welfare. 


. The Angelical Salutation differs in two phrases from the 
“Hail Mary.” 


5. The Angel Gabriel spoke the words of petition that we 
address to the Blessed Virgin in the “Hail Mary.” 


. The Rosary is divided into three parts, each consisting of 
five mysteries. 


. In reciting the Rosary without reflecting upon the mysteries, 
we lose an important part of this prayer. 


. The best prayers to use at Mass are those the priest says. 


Ill 


Put X before the three principal kinds of prayer and place O 
before the others. 


1. thanks 4. praise 
2. sorrow 5. resignation 
...... 6. petition 
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IV 


Answer each of the following questions with YES or NO. Be 


prepared to give orally the reasons for or explanations of each of 
your answers. 


. Is it true that one who is fair with his neighbors does not 


need to pray? 


. Should one become discouraged when he has difficulty in 


overcoming distractions at prayer? 


. Is it advisable to think about the meaning of the words one 


is saying when one is reciting vocal prayers? 


. Can one do anything to avoid distractions at prayer? 
. Should one expect an immediate answer to his prayers? 
. Are Catholics advised to pray only at Church, before Meals, 


and at Morning and Night? 


. Should one avoid praying for temporal favors because God 


already knows all our needs? 


. Is prayer necessary for all? 

. Is it true that no prayer ever remains unanswered? 

. Is it possible for the prayers of sinners to be profitable? 

. Should one leave to God the time and manner of answering 


his prayer? 


. Does one receive actual graces through prayer? 
. Should one pray for those who have been unjust to him? 
. Should one pray for nations that have ever been unjust to 


his country? 


. In vocal prayer, must one use a set form of words? 

. Will prayer help us to overcome our faults of character? 

. Should our unworthiness keep us from prayer? 

. Is it impossible “to pray always?” 

. Does the “Our Father” omit all man’s temporal needs? 

. Is actual grace the only grace one receives through prayer? 


¥ 


The aspirations in Column I are taken from the BIBLE. Num- 


ber these quotations to correspond with the thoughts listed in 
Column II. 


Column I Column II 
-Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst 1. Confidence 


make me clean. St. Matthew, 
V1I1:2. 
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St. Matthew, 2. Praise 


(2).....Lord, help me. 
XV :25. 

(3)......Thou, O Lord, art my protector, my 3. For perseverance 
glory and the lifter up of my head. 
Psalms, III :4. 

(4).....We give thanks to Thee, our God, 4. Of Humility 
and we praise Thy glorious name. 1 
Paralipomenon, XXJX :13. 

(5)......Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 5. Pardon of sin 
should enter under my roof. St. 
Matthew, VIII:8. 

(6)......(Let me not be, O good Jesus, of 6. Thanksgiving 
the number of those) who believe 
for a while and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. St. Luke VIII:13. 

(7).....Lord, Thou knowest all things; 7. Resignation 
Thou knowest that I love Thee. St. 
John, XX1:17. 

(8).....I will praise Thee, O Lord my 8. For wise speech 
God, with my whole heart, and I 
will glorify Thy name forever. 
Psalms, LXXXV:12. 

(9)......Father, if Thou wilt, remove this 9. In adversity 
chalice from me: but yet not my 
will, but Thine be done. St. Luke, 
XXII 342. 

(10)....0 Lord, deliver my soul from 10. Love 
wicked lips and a deceitful tongue. 

Psalms, CXIX:2. 
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LESSON I 


PRAYER IN GENERA, 
READING TEST 








Exercise I 


(1) lift, minds, praise, thank, (4) praised 
beseech (5) gratitude 

(2) praise, thanks, petition (6) thanks 

(3) praise (7) given 
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Exercise II 


2 wills (3) adversity, need 
temptation 


Exercise III 


(1) Morning, night, grace be- (7) presence 
fore and after meals (8) confidence 

(2) devotion, humility, confi- (9) way 
dence, resignation, perse- (10) resigned 


















verance (11) alone 
(3) humble (12) resignation 
(4) humility (13) will 
(5) devotion (14) resignation, time, manner 
(6) wilful (15) forgive, forgive 

Exercise IV 

(1) grace (6) O Holy Ghost, hearts, 
(2) spiritual, temporal Thy 
(3) conversion (7) reason 
(4) help (8) sanctifying, actual 


(5) choice or selection, prayer (9) always, performing, please 
(10) eat, drink, glory, God 


LESSON II 
MEDITATION 





READING TEST 


Meditation, thinking, speaking, pronouncing. 


LESSON III 
VOCAL PRAYER 


READING TEST 


I. pronouncing, vocally, making up 
II. (1) Our Father 
(2) Matthew, Luke 
(3) seven 
Ul. (1) Lord’s, Hail Mary 
(2) Angel, Annunciation, Church 
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IV. (1) Rosary 
(2) Apostles 
(3) truths or mysteries 


. (1) Ejaculatory, ejaculatory, My Jesus Mercy; Jesus, Mary, 
Joseph ; etc. 


TEST EXERCISE 


(5) (4) Yes 
(6) X (5) No 
(7) X (6) No 
(8) X (7) No 
(8) Yes 

(9) Yes 

(10) Yes 

(11) Yes 

(12) Yes 

(13) Yes 

(14) Yes 

(15) No 

(16) Yes 

(17) No 

(3) Yes (18) No 


Ne ae ae ae ee ee ee ee” 
QOBaAt et 





High school teachers will be interested in the paper, 
“Some Advantages of Departmental Teaching of the 
Religion Course in High School,” that will appear in the 
December or January JOURNAL. Father Churchill’s 
article is a discussion of the paper, “The Disadvantages 
of Departmental Teaching of Religion in the High 
School” that appeared in the October number of this 
magazine. 








MAKING THE STUDY OF RELIGION VITAL AND 
PRACTICAL * 


SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. 
The Motherhouse of the Dominican Sisters 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The subject of this paper, ““Making the Study of Religion 
Vital and Practical,” supposes a problem which has doubt- 
less come into the experience of every high school teacher of 
religion throughout the country. Yet the more one considers 
the matter, the more utterly astounding it is that such should 
be the case. It seems analogous to the problem of making 
the study of arithmetic mathematical, or making the study 
of the French and Indian Wars historical. How can the 
study of religion be anything else but vital and practical? 
And this, not because of any ingenious human device or 
pedagogical procedure, but because of the essential, funda- 
mental nature of Religion. 


With your consent, we will consider for a brief space what 
the study of religion includes, and we will arrive, I believe, 
at the conclusion, that there is a divinely provided means, 
within the reach of every Catholic, whereby the study of 
religion not only may, but must, become the most vital and 
practical of human endeavors. 


The beginning and end of religion is Life: divine Life, hu- 
man life in its primal innocence, human life fallen and de- 
based, human life restored to union with the divine through 
Him who “according to the will of the Father and through 
the cooperation of the Holy Ghost has by His death given life 
to the world. Through death to life is the essential program 
of the Christian. His life work is to die more and more com- 
pletely to sin and to live more and more fully in Christ. The 


*This paper was read at the National Catholic Educational Association 
Convention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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Christian religion is not an attitude of mind but a condition 
of super-life; it is a created participation in the divine life. 
The real study of religion cannot, therefore, be other than 
vital. 


Any course in religion rests essentially upon the two funda- 
mental mysteries of holy Faith,—the Blessed Trinity and the 
Incarnation—i.e., the mystery of the eternal uncreated Life, 
and the mystery of God become man that He might lift man 
up to a sharing in the divine life. For angels and for men, 
God planned an intimate sharing in His own life, beyond the 
natural life which He bestowed upon them. This super-life 
of men, sanctifying grace, was lost to us, we know, by the 
sin of our first parents. If we were ever again to be united 
with God, this union must be the result of God’s action. 
Man could never reach up to God, but God could come down 
to man. 


There is One Who from all eternity is the Son of God, and 
He who possesses in Himself the fullness of the divinity, 
vouchsafed to unite to Himself our humanity. By the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, all human nature is raised up to a 
potential union with God, and through the work of the Re- 
demption, our divine Savior atoned for our sins and merited 
for us the graces by which this union with God may become 
actual in the lives of all men. Since Jesus Christ is both God 
and man, He is our divine High Priest and Mediator. In 
Him and through Him alone, is man united with God. “No 
man cometh to the Father but by Me,” our Lord once told 
His disciples. And He expressed the whole purpose of the 
Incarnation in the words: “I am come that they may have 
life, and may have it more abundantly.” * 


Such considerations as these must lead us to the convic- 
tion, I believe, that if the whole purpose of the incarnation, 
life, death, and glorious resurrection of our Savior is to 
glorify His heavenly Father by bringing life to men,—a life 
which is a sharing in the very life of God,—then the sole 
purpose of our classes in religion is to direct our students to 
the full and conscious participation in this Life. Thus, the 
end of religious instruction is not academic information. Nor 


*St. John, X:10. 
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is the objective of our classes in religion merely moral right- 
eousness, or a following of Christ as from afar. Christ is not 
only the Truth and the Way; He is also the Life. Religion 
affects more than our intellect; more than our will; it pene- 
trates to the nature in which our faculties reside and funda- 
mentally transforms that nature. St. Thomas said: “For 
as man in his intellective power participates in the divine 
knowledge through the virtue of faith, and in his power of 
will participates in the divine love through the virtue of 
charity, so also in the nature of the soul does he participate 
in the divine nature, after the manner of a likeness, through 
a certain regeneration of recreation.” * This regeneration is 
accomplished in the Sacrament of Baptism, by which we first 
receive “part with Christ,” the incarnate Son of God, “unto 
life everlasting.” The purpose of all education in religion, 
then, is nothing less than the deepening of the Christ-life in 
the souls of our students. And this end is not to be accom- 
plished by any purely human means; it is the fruit of the 
activity of the Holy Ghost and the over-shadowing of the 
Most High God. This activity, the Holy Ghost, the Spirit 
of Jesus, carries on in the Church, which is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. In the Church, Jesus Christ continues His 
life and His divine activity. In the Holy Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the divine Office, the sacramentals, and the Liturgical 
Year, Christ continues His two-fold work of glorifying His 
heavenly Father and transforming the souls of men. These 
five phases of Christ’s action constitute the Sacred Liturgy 
of the Church, which Dr. Parsch of Vienna defines as “‘the 
life-bestowing, life-preserving activity of the Ecclesia, the 
Mystical Christ.” * 


Since it is through the sacred liturgy that Christ acts, and 
through the sacred liturgy that we come in contact with 
Christ to receive from Him a sharing in the divine life which 
He possesses in its fullness, it seems that any course in relig- 
ion which is to achieve the end of religion must of necessity 
rest upon the liturgy as its basis. Therefore I have taken as 
the thesis of this paper this principle: The study of Religion 


* Summa Theologica, q. 110, Art. 4. 
*Das Jahr des Heiles es 1930) I, 11. 
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becomes vital and practical in proportion as it is based upon 
the sacred liturgy, which is the life-bestowing, life-preserving 
activity of Christ in His Church. 


When we say that we would make a study vital, we mean, 
I believe, that we would elicit the activity of the students, 
for activity is the index of life. Now there are no possibili- 
ties of action open to man which are so sublime or intense or 
fascinating as participation in the action of Christ, the God- 
man. Had God Himself not given us this privilege, we could 
scarcely even have thought of it. But now it is not merely 
to be thought of; it is to be realized as an actuality. 


Daily it is our privilege, as members of the Mystical 
Christ, to go up with Him to the altar of God and there to 
offer Him, and ourselves with Him, to His heavenly Father in 
union with the offering which He makes of Himself and of 
those who wish to be joined with Him. And in return, our 
heavenly Father invites us to partake of the Sacrificial Ban- 
quet wherein we are nourished with the very life of Christ. 
To assist perfectly at the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, empty- 
ing ourselves completely of ourselves and of all that separates 
us from God, and uniting ourselves wholly with Christ, our 
divine High Priest and Victim, will mean an identifying of 
ourselves with Christ in the supreme Action of His life. This 
action is not reserved for priests and religious, but is the 
privilege of everyone who in Baptism received part with 
Christ. When young boys and girls realize for the first time 
what it means really to participate in the Sacrifice of Christ, 
they respond with an eagerness and generosity which months 
of abstract teaching on the holy Mass would not have awak- 
ened. Out of their new understanding of the holy Sacri- 
fice is born a desire to share in it, a recognition of their obliga- 
tion and privilege as members of Christ to participate in His 
sacrifice, and a growing realization of that basic principle of 
the Christian life: death to sin and life in Christ. 


* The Christ-Life Series in Religion by the Reverend Virgil Michel, O.S.B., 
Ph.D., the Reverend Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., $.T.D., of St. John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, and the Sisters of St. Dominic, Marywood, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is based upon this principle. The Christ- Life Series in 
Religion is now in the process of publication by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
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A like stimulus to activity will be the fruit of the student’s 
recognition of the sacramental system. Conscious of his 
divine adoption in Baptism, he will try to live as becomes a 
child of God. Sealed in Confirmation as a soldier of Christ 
and a citizen in the kingdom of God, he is stimulated to “put 
away the things of a child” and to assume in its fullness the 
responsibility of a Christian. 


The child sees in the holy Eucharist the divine nourish- 
ment which will sustain his life in Christ, and he is eager to 
participate daily not only in the Sacrifice Oblation but also 
in the Sacrifice Banquet. Once the boy or girl sees that 
religion is not merely something to be learned, but is rather 
a life to be lived, there is no question of making the study of 
religion vital to him. It is the engrossing concern of his life. 
Once young people have glimpsed something of the power and 
beauty and vigor of the life in Christ to which they have 
been born, they will endeavor, often heroically, to grow in 
that life and to separate themselves from all that opposes 
their growth. They see Confession not only as a means of 
obtaining pardon for sins, but also as a healing remedy for 
the wounds of their soul and as a means of growth in Christ. 


As our young people begin to have some understanding of 
the sacramental principle, they will be quicker than we 
adults, perhaps, to recognize applications of it. The mystery 
of the Christian life may be apprehended more easily and 
simply than we think by the minds of the young, between 
whom and God sin has not placed the obstacles which are 
likelier to obscure the more mature intellect. 

Considered abstractly and philosophically, the profound 
mysteries of Christ’s incarnation, life, death, and resurrec- 
tion may not make an abiding appeal to the child. But there 
is no reason why the boy or girl should be obliged to such an 
abstract consideration. Let him realize, rather, the truth 
that Christ in His Mystical Body the Church renews these 
mysteries annually, and that it is the blessed privilege of 
every one of His mystical members to have part in this re- 
newal. Once a child has been initiated into the experience of 
reliving Christ’s mysteries each year, his understanding of 
these mysteries is deepened, his love of them is strength- 
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ened, and he himself, in proportion as he consciously unites 
himself with Christ in His Mysteries, is more and more trans- 
formed into Christ to the glory of our heavenly Father. 
There can be no question of vitalizing the study of religion 
when children are accustomed to prepare for each day’s 
feast and to enter as intimately as possible into the mind of 
the Church in the celebration of the feast. We are concerned 
here not at all with rubrics. And it may be noted in passing 
that a child may master the knowledge of the relative ranks 
of feasts and be thoroughly acquainted with the use of the 
Missal, and still fail utterly to grasp the idea at the very core 
of the Christian life: namely, that the Christian, given part 
with Christ in Baptism, is truly an “alter Christus” and has, 
through grace, an intimate sharing in the life of Christ and in 
His Mysteries. 


Our concern is that our Catholic youth learn to live with, 
in, and through Christ, day by day, entering whole-heartedly 
into each mystery of His life as it is represented, until at 
length they may truly say with St. Paul, “I live, now not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 


For the more perfect accomplishment of this end, there is 
no reason why children may not have some acquaintance 
with the Divine Office, through which the Church praises 
God and sanctifies the life of mankind through the hours of 
the day and night. The recitation, or better the singing of 
the Hymn, from Terce, Sext, and None respectively at nine, 
twelve, and three o’clock, i.e., at the opening and closing of 
the daily sessions, with the Collect for the day, would serve 
admirably to keep the students in mind of the feast of the 
day, and to help them to integrate all the activities of their 
daily life into the Action of Christ,—who in His Mystical 
Body through sacrifice and prayer offers continual praise to 
His adorable Father.° 


Someone may say: This is all very well, but what of 
doctrine and morals in our course in Religion? How shall 
these be presented? 


Establishing the course in religion upon the liturgical basis 





*See the Reverend Paul Bussard, Three Little Hours (St. Paul, 1931). 
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by no means entails any minimizing of the importance of 
Christian doctrine or morals; rather it makes them live, by 
associating them with “the life-bestowing, life-preserving ac- 
tivity of Christ,” which is the Liturgy. 


“There is not a single point of Christian doctrine,” says Dom 
Gueranger, “that is not only expressed in the yearly liturgy, but 
is inculcated with the authority and unction which holy Mother 
Church alone can infuse into her speech and her intensely expres- 
sive rites.” In the liturgy, Christian doctrine is taught with an 
exceptional power of penetration because the Church’s liturgy 
teaches by an appeal to all the human faculties at once. The an- 
nual celebration of the Christmas festival, for instance, with its 
joyous chants and lights, with the magnificent words of the Christ- 
mas Office and of the three Masses, speaking of nothing except the 
divine Child, becomes a most eloquent testimonial of our belief in 
the doctrine of the Incarnation.’ 


Addressing the Seminary section of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association in Cincinnati last year, the Very Rever- 
end Basil Stegmann, O.S.B., said: 


The science of God, based on the truths of supernatural revela- 
tion, necessarily includes an acceptance and understanding of the 
link between the heavenly and the earthly, of the mediatorship of 
Jesus Christ, of the economy of our participation in the divine 
nature, and of the mystery of our entire life in union with God— 
in short, of the liturgical life. All theological study must flow 
from this liturgical life as from the practical reality on which the 
science is founded and elaborated. 

Thus dogmatic and sacramental theology, the study of man’s 
relation to God and of the program of redemption unto the eternal 
glory of God, finds its living expression in the liturgy. Here the 
student is not confronted with isolated, abstract treatises, but with 
an organic reality which is wholly and continuously reenacted in 
the celebration of the mysteries that make up the liturgical year. 
Only by living these mysteries with Mother Church year after year 
will the theologian duly appreciate the full import of revealed 


truth and the wonderful economy of the sacramental life of the 
Church.® 


A writer who signs himself with initials P. W. wrote in 
Bibel und Liturgie, “The psalms and the holy liturgy were 





"Gaspar Lefebvre, “Catholic Action and the Liturgy,” Orate Fratres (May 
1930), IV, 317-8. 

*“Importance to Seminarians of the Present Liturgical Movement,” The 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin (Washington, D. C., 
1932), p. 614. 
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the school into which the early Church led her children. And 
she sent forth men strong in faith, as the Acts of the Martyrs 
sufficiently testify. They did not become such through the 
memorizing of lengthy definitions; the holy Liturgy provided 
them with an education which was living. Certainly we 
cannot do away with a systematic instruction in the teach- 
ings of our holy faith. But equally as important as this is 
the practical introduction to the liturgy of the Church year. 
... When children have learned to live with the Church, they 
will no longer so easily lose contact with her, while teachings 
of the Church on dogma, morals, and grace, learned by 
heart, may easily be forgotten and exert but little influence 
on their lives.” ° 

Consider, for example, children who have faithfully mem- 
orized from their catechism the definition of the Most Holy 
Trinity. They firmly believe that “in God there are three 
divine Persons, really distinct and equal in all things.” How 
much more meaning this sacred Mystery has in their lives if 
they have learned and accustomed themselves to assist fre- 
quently at the holy Sacrifice of the Mass! There they join 
with the priest in offering the holy Sacrifice “in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In the 
triple prayer of the Kyrie Eleison they call on each of the 
three divine Persons for mercy, and in the Gloria they offer 
their praise to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. The Credo is their strong profession of faith in 
each of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity. The final prayer 
of offering is directed expressly to the Holy Trinity, and the 
prayer at the close of the Canon is a glorious witness to our 
belief in the mysteries of the Blessed Trinity, the divinity of 
Christ, and in His office as Mediator between God and man. 


As our Catholic boys and girls, young men and women, 
assist intelligently at the holy Sacrifice, day after day, joining 
with the mystical Christ in His annual celebration of the 
mysteries of His incarnation, birth, life, death, resurrection 
and ascension, they will easily and naturally grow in their 
understanding and appreciation of all the truths of our holy 
faith. And more than this: they will not merely be learning 


* Bibel und Liturgie, VII (Klosterneuburg, 1932), p. 42. 
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more about these sacred mysteries but they will be more and 
more affected by them in their daily lives. The Blessed 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the work of Redemption, member- 
ship in the Mystical Body of Christ, the sacramental system, 
sanctifying grace—will be for them not names but sublime 
realities—which determine their whole plan of life. Thus in 
the Sacred Liturgy our students not only learn the truths of 
our holy faith, but their will is moved to accept them and live 
by them; and beyond this, they actually receive in the 
liturgy the supernatural aid necessary for such Christian liv- 
ing. Christ, acting through the Liturgy of the Church, is 
still “the way, the truth, and the Life.” 


Out of an intelligent participation in the liturgy must 
flower forth true Catholic Action, so earnestly advocated by 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. Concerning Catholic Ac- 
tion, the Reverend William Busch recently wrote: 

Catholic Action must apply to private and public life not merely 
the “teachings” of Christ, but the actual presence and power of 
Christ who in the Church incorporates mankind in Himself for our 
individual and social redemption. ... We see in the present eco- 
nomic crisis the consequences of modern naturalism, or disregard 
for God and of modern individualism, or disregard for fellowmen. 


We urge the remedy of Catholic Action, understood as the action of 
Christ-in-the-Church.’° 


Now the activity of Christ in His Church is the liturgy. 
Nothing surely more truly deserves the name of Catholic 
Action than a complete co-operation with Christ, Priest and 
Victim, in that supreme Action of His life on earth, the 
Sacrifice of Calvary, re-enacted mystically upon our altars. 
In his study of “Liturgy and Catholic Action,” the Reverend 
William Busch maintained that when we admitted that the 
fault of our present national crisis was not economic but 
moral, we had not gone far enough. “One cannot stop with 
ethical and juridic considerations; ultimately the issue is 
metaphysical or ontological; it is that of our renewal—of— 
being in Christ.” ** Such is likewise the case in our endeavor 
to vitalize our course in religion. Have we not too generally 





*“The Liturgy a School of Catholic Action,” Orate Fratres, VII (Novem- 
a, Bee. p. 8. 
id. 
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looked upon the issue as pedagogical, academic, or moral, 
rather than as one which affects the very nature of the child? 


Directed to the glorification of the Blessed Trinity 
through a participation in the life of the incarnate Son of 
God, the whole Christian life is essentially a mystery. And 
our growth in this life is achieved not through cleverly de- 
vised human means—such as projects, activities, posters, 
etc., etc..—but through the divinely established means of 
sacrifice, sacrament and prayer. Our supernatural life is 
begun in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, whose triune life constitutes the basic mystery 
of our faith. It is sustained through the Sacred Mysteries 
of the altar. If lost, it is restored through the saving mys- 
tery of the sacrament of penance. For its maintenance and 
increase, Christ has provided the entire sacramental system. 
Faith enables us to believe in these mysteries; Hope leads 
us to depend upon God for the realization in eternity of the 
truths in which we have believed; Charity is the consum- 
mation, even in this life, of the union with God which the 
sacred Mysteries effect. 


It seems logical and inevitable, then, to conclude that our 
study of religion will be vital and practical when it is based 
upon the sacred liturgy of the Church. When this is univer- 
sally done, what Catholics our young men and women will 
be! To conclude, I quote from Abbot Caronti: “Strong 
characters are necessary in our day; a virile piety without 
weakness, without superstition, without sentimentalism, and 
without human respect. In a paganizing century everyone 
must repeat with ardor the defiance of the martyrs nourished 
by the Body and Blood of Christ: I am a Christian: Christi- 
anus ego sum. The liturgical life of the Church shows us 


how to arrive at such whole-hearted proposals and ac- 
tions.” *” 


*Dom Virgil Michel, tr., The Spirit of the Liturgy (Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, 1926), pp. iii-iv. 








DISCUSSION OF SISTER JANE MARIE’S PAPER * 


“MAKING THE STUDY OF RELIGION MORE VITAL AND 


PRACTICAL” 


BROTHER MAJELLA, C.S.C 
Cathedral High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teachers of religion are sometimes confused by the wealth 
of things that “simply must be taught,” and many feel a 
haziness as to the why of certain highly recommended class- 
room activities. Sister Jane Marie’s paper to my mind is a 
valuable contribution to the solution of these problems in 
that (1) it clarifies the issue in the field of aims in a manner 
that has important implications for the vitalizing of teaching 


methods; (2) it sets up in high relief a final objective which, 
rightly appreciated, is the integrating principle of the several 
proposed purposes of the religion course; and (3) it creates 
an inspiring hierarchy of aims that is of immeasurable value 
for the professional self-guidance of the classroom teacher. 
However, I do not believe that basing our high school relig- 
ion course upon the Sacred Liturgy answers to the question 
of content so much as it answers to the questions of aim and 
of emphasis. 


We all know that the problem of over-emphasis upon the 
non-essentials or upon the subordinate topics in the religion 
course is not a merely speculative one. We know further 
that no syllabus is fool-proof. What relative emphasis is to 
be placed for instance upon knowledge of doctrine, knowl- 
edge of devotional practices, knowledge of the history and 
government of the Church, and training in Christian asceti- 
cism? How much time is to be devoted to the formation of 
right conscience, to conduct training, to training in culture 


‘This discussion was read at the National Catholic Educational Association 
Convention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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and good manners, to the development of personal friendship 
with Christ, to Catholic citizenship, and to Catholic Action? 

Sister answers these questions when she identifies the 
“purpose of all education in religion” with the “deepening 
of the Christ-life in the souls of our students.” In thus stress- 
ing the pre-eminence of Christ-likeness as the final objective 
she provides a principle or standard according to which the 
teacher can guage the amount of time and activity to spend 
upon any particular phase of the syllabus. 


The most important factor in education for Christ-likeness 
is the Grace of God—the activity of the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Christ Jesus, in the souls of the pupils. This is 
God’s method, and in that sense it needs not the assistance 
of project or poster or survey or graph. The Liturgy, the ex- 
pression of the Heart and Mind of Christ, is the elaboration 
of this Divine method or plan of salvation, and in its fullest 
meaning as the activity of the Mystical Body of Christ it is 
the very communication of the Christ-life to man. 

But God’s gift is not cheapened. There is a price upon it. 
The price is death. Pupils will participate in the Divine life 
in proportion as they die to sin and attachment to sin. 

Opposing the Divine Economy of Salvation are the devil 
and his satellites, the world and its allurements, and in par- 
ticular, the pupil’s own defects of ignorance and passion. 
His growth is a warfare, and God grants that the teacher of 
religion shall be his ally. Thus the Catholic school is recog- 
nized as necessary, and attendance is made obligatory. 

In a discussion of the primary purpose of the school the 
question of making religion more vital is irrelevant; as Sister 
notes, religion is itself a living thing, a process of growth. 
And neither is there question of the practicality of religion. 
We are created in the likeness of the Divine Model; we are 
commanded to imitate Him. It is the function of religion to 
draw us into union with that Divine Model, to develop us 
more and more into the mode of life for which we were 
created. 

But no matter how vital and practical a subject may be 
in itself, unless our teaching of the subject is practical and 
vital, we are like to the Pied Piper without his pipe. 
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The teacher must stimulate pupils to adopt more fully the 
Divine Plan which is placed before them; he must motivate 
his charges to seek the Divine aids, the means of grace, to 
make use of self-knowledge, to practice self-discipline and 
self-activity. This stimulating function of the teacher, this 
vitalization of method which makes of it a living force beget- 
ting self-activity, is the most logical function of the teacher 
of religion. 


In the Gospel narrative we see the Divine Teacher using for 
a like purpose such devices as direct and personal question- 
ing, reprimand, interview, and demonstration. His aim was 
to encourage and even to compel self-examination, to elicit 
internal and external religious activity, to guide effectively 
the soul in the work of removing obstacles to the work of 
grace. Wesee the same in our day in the institution of Spir- 
itual Direction, and in its most typical manifestation in the 
Sacrament of Penance. 


Could the teacher of religion do better than imitate as far 
as possible the methods of Christ and His Church by the use 
of as many such devices as possible? 


A few of these that may prove helpful are: the unsigned 
questionnaire before each unit of content, to determine spe- 
cial needs and corresponding points of emphasis; the un- 
signed “reaction-blank” after each unit, to determine how 
far the matter has been mastered or how far the pupils are 
going in making it functional in their daily lives; the ques- 
tion-box, a source of inspiration for the teacher and often a 
godsend to pupils; opportunities for self-analysis by means 
of meditation upon lists of personal questions aiming at 
application or fuller understanding of each unit; the per- 
sonal essay; the unit-resolution, an outright class assignment 
of a particular religious practice, such as a short daily medi- 
tation or an agreed number of ejaculations; the weekly 
check-up questionnaire on unit-resolutions; the Particular 
Examen chart on the subject under discussion or on the 
Predominant Passion. 


In conclusion, I believe Sister has raised a problem with 
reference to the place of the high school religion class in the 
Liturgical Movement. I submit that the function of the 
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school here is not residual but auxiliary. In the attainment 
of Christ-likeness two things are necessary, grace and self- 
activity. The Liturgy takes care of grace. The school pro- 
motes and assists self-activity. Liturgy is the means by 
which God reaches down to man; it is primarily the work of 
the parish and the pastor; we cannot sing the Mass in the 
classroom. The teacher of religion assumes his strongest 
position in the Liturgical Movement when, remembering 
always his place, he confines his efforts to the stimulation of 
self-activity. He can, however, make a significant contribu- 
tion by imparting knowledge and appreciation of liturgical 
objects, acts, and music, and in training pupils in the use of 
the Missal, in other words, by training for participation in 
the true liturgical life of the Church. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourNAL OF RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JourNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JourNAL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
Journat does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in this spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 





College Religion 


CO-RECREATION AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN 
THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


SISTER M. ANTONINE 
The College of St. Catherine 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The term “co-recreation’’ needs, I know, no formal defini- 
tion or introduction to you. For in addition to the fact that 
you have already had too long an acquaintance with its rela- 
tive, co-education, not to recognize another member of the 
genus, you have probably had the opportunity of hearing in 
a stimulating radio talk delivered last January the excellent 
exposition of ‘“Co-recreation vs. Co-education,” by Father 
William F. Cunningham of St. Thomas College. It is, how- 
ever, its practical application to the problems of Catholic 
education as they exist in the small, segregated college for 
women that I have been asked to set before you, and more 
specifically, as these problems affect two colleges situated 
within a mile of each other on the outskirts of St. Paul: 
The College of St. Catherine, exclusively a women’s college, 
and The College of St. Thomas, equally as exclusively a 
man’s college. 


To do so, I would first present you with a very brief out- 
line of the social programme which might be taken as typical 
of any one of the past few years at St. Catherine’s. It is not 
presented to you on the one hand as an ideal or perfected 
programme, nor on the other as a radical break with the 
wholesome traditions of segregation in Catholic higher edu- 
cation. But it does represent, in spite of the fact that it is 
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concerned with what might at first sight seem to be the super- 
ficialities of life, a very earnest attempt to bring about a har- 
monious social adjustment between Catholic young men and 
women and to break down the artificial barriers that have so 
long acted as abnormal restraints to the cultivation of sane 
and wholesome friendships between young men and women 
of the same faith, the same religious ideals, and the same 
intellectual level. 


It seems only natural that with the comparatively recent 
and prodigious growth of women’s colleges in the United 
States, many of which grew out of and were at first adjuncts 
to the private academy at the secondary school level, many 
of the attitudes, and especially those relating to discipline 
and extra-curricular activities, should have carried over from 
the well-established academy and high school system. Here 
the absolute exclusion of young men from both scholastic 
and social life was found to be a salutary tradition and a 
most effective control during the years of adolescence. But 
with the rapid expansion in the concept of college education 
for women, with the formulation of the fundamental aims of 
college education as a preparation for life, and the conse- 
quent recognition of the fact that college women are no 
longer adolescents, but maturing young women who are pre- 
paring for active participation in the work of the world, a 
need for a change became paramount. Many of the older 
colleges were quick to sense the need of and provide for a 
well-balanced social programme; many of the new colleges 
were wise enough to allow for it in their very beginnings. 
Acting upon the conviction, then, that a normal and reason- 
able companionship between Catholic young men and wom- 
en, whose very presence in a Catholic college argues at least 
some degree of religious-mindedness, might safely and ought 
to be promoted, the administrative authorities of the two 
institutions first allowed—very informally and without any 
special plan—a programme of co-recreational activities to 
develop, and then adopted such a programme as a definite 
administrative policy. 


The programme embraces practically every type of leisure- 
time activity. It is of course most conspicuous and most 
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successful in those which are distinctly recreational—ath- 
letics, dancing, music, and dramatics. The field of athletics 
would seem at first sight not to offer much opportunity for 
joint participation. St. Catherine’s does not, it is true, 
play football nor engage in track meets with St. Thomas. 
But during the fall and winter quarters when St. Thomas 
men play football and basketbail, St. Catherine’s girls, ad- 
mitted on student tickets and sitting in the student reserved 
section in the bleachers, are St. Thomas’ most loyal support- 
ers. Since St. Catherine’s does not, as a member of the 
Women’s Athletic Association, take part in intercollegiate 
games, it cannot extend to St. Thomas the same courtesy in 
respect to its basketball games, but it can and it does accept 
the challenge of St. Thomas to a hockey meet—in which 
each college presents its star players. And St. Thomas men 
have often been interested and speculative observers in the 
sidelines of St. Catherine’s interclass hockey and soccer tour- 
naments. The sports more commonly shared by men and 
women together, however, afford more opportunities for co- 
recreation. In the more pleasant weather, there are golf 
in mixed foursomes and tennis in mixed doubles. For the 
winter months, skiing, skating, and tobogganing are health- 
ful sports for out of doors; and bowling and ping pong for 
indoors—the facilities and equipment for all of these being 
provided on the one hundred acres and in the physical educa- 
tion building of St. Catherine’s. And for all seasons of the 
year, there is that most mild but most diverting of sports— 
hiking. 

Quite naturally, the form of co-recreation most popular is 
dancing. To provide for this, formal balls, sponsored by the 
various clubs and organizations at St. Catherine’s, held in 
every case on the college campus, attended and supervised 
by the members of the faculty who comprise the Standing 
Committee on Student Affairs, have become a regular part 
of the extra-curricular schedule. Care has been taken that 
these do not occur either so rarely as to cause unwonted ex- 
citement or so frequently as to become a menace to effective 
scholastic work—the maximum number being two formal 
balls during one quarter. St. Thomas has somewhat the same 
plan, except that, in true masculine fashion, it favors in- 
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formal dancing parties and a very few formal and select balls 
—at both of which St. Catherine’s girls are guests. 

Then there is Speech Work and Dramatics—a type of 
activity not strictly recreational, but marking a departure 
from curricular routine and sufficiently diverting to be 
termed such. For several years, the students of the Speech 
Department of the two colleges have, under the direction of 
their respective instructors, participated in joint debates. 
These are not competitive. In every case the team uphold- 
ing each side of the question is made up of one representative 
from St. Thomas and one from St. Catherine’s. With the 
exception of possibly two or three radio broadcasts, the de- 
bates have been presented before the separate convocations 
of each student body, and the decisions have been made by 
the vote of the student body. The subjects chosen have been 
largely topics of world interest, such as Disarmament, Un- 
employment Insurance, and the like—and have combined 
with the unusual circumstances of the debating situation to 
arouse great intellectual alertness. For women students, the 
challenge of competing with the masculine mind in its own 
fort, is now and then stimulating; for the men, presumably 
at least, there is the challenge of not wanting to be outdone 
by a woman’s last word. For some years, also, the students 
of the Dramatic Department of St. Catherine’s have been 
invited to take the feminine roles in St. Thomas’ plays. But 
not until this past year have the two colleges entered upon a 
real adventure in collaboration. The production of an oper- 
etta entitled Take Your Medicine was admittedly the out- 
standing big feature of the year, being as it was, an excep- 
tional demonstration of student talent and cooperation. The 
score for the operetta was written by a student in harmony 
at The College of St. Thomas; the libretto by a student in the 
English Department at The College of St. Catherine. The 
lyrics were composed by a St. Thomas student. The cos- 
tuming and staging were the work of the Laboratory Play- 
ers, a unit of the Department of Dramatics at St. Catherine’s. 
An orchestra made up of students from both colleges with a 
student conductor from St. Thomas furnished the music, and 
the director in general charge of the production was a senior 
student at St. Thomas. I do not need to add, I suppose, that 
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the whole cast was made up of students of the two colleges 
of sophomore standing or above; and although sponsored, 
and, in a measure controlled, by the authorities of both col- 
leges, was from first to last, a student enterprise. The sev- 
eral departments of each college, the Music, English, Dra- 
matics, and Physical Education Departments, gave every 
help and suggestion possible, but the success with which it 
was carried through was due surely to the fine spirit of co- 
operation, genuine enthusiasm, and loyal support of the two 
student bodies. It would be foolish to pretend that such a 
production was a perfected piece either of art or of problem 
solving; indeed it left many things to be desired, but taken 
for what it was, a piece of light drama entered into with a 
keen zest for fun and in some cases, no doubt, with an in- 
stinctive desire for adequate self-expression, it demonstrated 
at least what could be done with just such a venture in the 
future. 

I should like to add here that, as in the case of Take Your 
Medicine, the initial suggestion for every one of these co- 
recreational activities must come from the students them- 
selves. We do not talk co-recreation at St. Catherine’s. We 
do not offer it as a credit course. Above all we do not com- 
pel it. Experience has proved that where compulsion or 
even persuasion enters in, desire on the part of the student 
goes out. Student initiative, faculty promotion, and above 
all, faculty control would seem to be the marks of any suc- 
cessful inter-collegiate policy of co-recreation. 

Several arguments against such a program readily sug- 
gest themselves. Indeed, these arguments very early ap- 
peared like so many gaunt spectres pointing with grim fin- 
gers at the many hazards lurking in the background of such 
a plan—spectres that had to be fought and laid before the 
plan could ever become an active one. One of these was the 
charge that the policy was at its best a substitute for co-edu- 
cation, if not a definite concession to the theory of co-educa- 
tion. Nothing could be farther from the truth. In the 
matter of absolute segregation in all scholastic activities, 
both colleges are true to the traditions of differentiated edu- 
cation for men and women. St. Catherine’s is taught almost 
exclusively by women; its student body is one-hundred per 
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cent feminine. St. Thomas is, I believe, taught exclusively 
by men, and its student body is one hundred per cent mascu- 
line. And this is, we believe, as it should be. Nothing can 
express a greater truism than to say that the work of men 
and women in life is essentially different. It follows, there- 
fore, that if education is a preparation for life, it should be 
equally differentiated. Before the modern era, when wom- 
en’s work was confined to home-making and the rearing of 
children, their education had to be very specialized. With 
the advent of women into the professions, into business, into 
all fields of public service formerly held sacred to man, the 
theory has grown up that a levelling process has taken place 
—that woman by the act of engaging in public life, has en- 
vied man his place in the sun, and has, by emulating his ac- 
tivities, aspired to his heights. Again nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Woman has entered public life—not to 
replace man, but to give a wider sphere of usefulness to her 
own womanliness. Conscious of her own inherent possibili- 
ties for development and with the clear knowledge that her 
contribution to the work of the world is a unique one, she 
knows that, even in the same professions and businesses, ihe 
work of men and women is distinct. The largest number of 
women are still homemakers. In the professions, women 
have confined themselves so far chiefly to teaching, practic- 
ing law and medicine, and nursing. In business, they have 
entered practically every field. But I think it is not wide ol 
the mark to say that in every one of these fields, the serv- 
ice contributed by women has a stamp, a character, and an 
influence all its own. If this is true, it follows that her edu- 
cation must be suited to her specific needs, must give her a 
type of training and a set of ideals which will enabie her, not 
to take the place of man in service, but to supplement the 
service of man and thus to enrich the work offered by man- 
kind to its Creator. Such an education can be procured at 
its best in a college where the curriculum, the daily activities, 
the customs, the ideals, and the atmosphere are designed to 
bring out the best in women. 

It is in recognition of this theory that the earliest col'eges 
in our country were established. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
‘Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke—developed 
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primarily as men’s colleges and women’s colleges respec- 
tively. Only recently have some of the men’s and women’s 
colleges joined in co-recreational activities. It is on this 
theory that many European institutions of higher learning 
came to admit women into an educational procedure designed 
entirely for men. Particularly is this true of English Uni- 
versities, ever the most conservative and wisest of institu- 
tions. Under the English system, women, though sharing 
commonly with men in all University lectures and public ex- 
aminations, are strictly under the direction of women tutors, 
women deans, and women principals, and live in an atmos- 
phere of womankind. Women’s colleges exist in Oxford 
and Cambridge as a part of the University life, but each 
one is as much of a distinct and separate entity as any segre- 
gated women’s college in America. 


It has, furthermore, always been the policy of the Church, 
ever a prudent and watchful mother, to provide specialized 
types of education for her children. Even in the Middle 
Ages, when the Church was the sole depository and guardian 
of the wisdom of the ages, she offered her young men and 
women a differentiated—if not a varied curriculum—and did 
so in separately maintained schools. In the Holy Father’s 
recent Encyclical on Education, His Holiness gave expres- 
sion to the need and to the value of separate school systems 
for Catholic young people. But the Church has likewise 
shown herself to have, while maintaining her rigidity of pur- 
pose, of principles, and of dogma, a marvellous flexibility—a 
genius for adapting her policies to the shifting demands of 
the times. Can we not, then, as Catholic institutions, modify 
our policies of education so that they will most successfully 
serve our avowed purpose—the preparation of normal, social 
young men and women to live normal, wholesome, and truly 
spiritual lives in the world of men and women? 

Such a line of thought leads directly to the other main 
argument against co-recreation, the argument that it is in 
the last analysis, a concession to youth, to the spirit of 
undue freedom and lawlessness of the age. I would admit the 
concession to youth, if by that you mean the attempt to 
understand the character and the needs of youth in any given 
age. And probably many of the mistakes that have been 
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made in education have been made because of a lack of un- 
derstanding and sympathy between the older and younger 
generations. A little concession of this kind—so that it does 
not upset any fundamental values—is surely salutary. But 
as to the concession to the spirit of undue freedom and law- 
lessness, there is another answer. Certainly, co-recreation, 
left to its own devices, could become an open sesame to just 
such a spirit. Properly controlled, it does not need to. In 
any well-organized system of co-recreation, there would 
necessarily have to be the safeguard of administrative con- 
trol. I have already mentioned the system of chaperonage 
and faculty supervision in effect at college dances. At re- 
hearsals for plays and entertainments, dramatic instructors, 
who are dependable lay members of the faculty, and some- 
times religious members of the faculties of the two institu- 
tions are always present, becoming even invited guests to the 
parties given in honor of the successful dramatic achieve- 
ment. Then there is the control of scholastic requirements. 
It will have been noticed that in the cast of Take Your 
Medicine, only students of Sophomore rank or above were 
included. Freshmen privileges in regard to the co-recrea- 
tional plan are usually limited—at least until much of the 
hard year of adjustment to college work and college life is 
over. Even upperclassmen, however, are expected, if they 
wish to engage in extra-curricular activities, to maintain 
their scholastic average. There is also the control held by 
the parents, who may give or withhold their permission for 
their daughters’ attending off-campus diversions. There is 
last of all, the safeguard of the students’ own integrity. 
Young men and young women of today are not moulded into 
reliable and trustworthy social beings by a system of sus- 
picious watchfulness and undue surveillance. Trust begets 
trustworthiness and develops a sense of moral responsibility. 
Suspicion or even a well-meant but over-alert watchfulness 
provokes—or even suggests—the possibilities of wrong- 
doing, makes for immature attitudes, and destroys the con- 
cept of virtue as an active and positive force in the building 
of character. Are we consistent in teaching in our religion 
courses that moral virtue is a matter of making right deci- 
sions, and then denying to any individual the power to make 
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those decisions? There is no question here, necessarily, of 
exposure to evil, but there is always the question of exposure 
to the ordinary ways of men and women living a common 
social life. Religion courses are, after all, valuable only inso- 
far as the principles they inculcate carry over into the life 
situation. The spiritual life and the social life are indeed not 
disparate existences, but constitute a single whole, in which 
the former not only controls but vitalizes the latter. 


For after all, only a very small percentage of the number 
of young women who go through a Catholic college elect to 
become religious; an equally small number who go through 
a men’s college elect to become priests. The largest num- 
ber are ultimately destined for a married life in the world— 
a life in which the contribution of each to the work of the 
family will be done separately, though coordinated in pur- 
pose—a life in which the pleasures, the leisure time activi- 
ties and enjoyments will be shared togther. Those who do 
not marry will at least enter into a life in which men and 
women are participating. Theoretically then, that educa- 
tion should be most effective which creates or at least edu- 
cates for the life situation, which does not make for unwise 
and unbalancing consciousness of sex, which allows no dearth 
of social advantage to stunt the full growth of socially and 
morally responsible beings. 


We want our young women to be truly valiant women. 
We want them to be religious-minded. We want them also 
to wear purple and fine linen with grace and ease; we want 
them even to be able to consider a field and buy it; we want 
them to open their mouths to wisdom and to put out their 
hands to strong things. I venture to say that Catholic men’s 
colleges have equally as worthy aspirations. Shall not, then, 
the aims of Catholic education be best realized by promoting 
the wholesome association of Catholic young men and wom- 
en, by educating them to a sense of mutual interdependence 
and mutual responsibility in the affairs of life, by thus help- 
ing to prevent social mal-adjustment, and by helping to obvi- 
ate, through a wider acquaintanceship of Catholic with 
Catholic, that most dangerous of ventures, the mixed 
marriage? 





FOSTERING CATHOLIC READING AMONG CATHO- 
LIC COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


REVEREND EDWARD B. McKEI, O.S.A. 
Villanova College 


Villanova, Pennsylvania 


One of the most important problems which must be faced 
in the immediate future is the training of the great mass of 
the people in the proper use of leisure time. The economic 
difficulties which we are going through today are bound to 
leave in their wake, for most people, a shorter working day 
and a five-day week. 

The de-emphasizing of material gain in the various walks 
of life has brought increasing attention to the cultural values 
of life. This is evident in the emphasis which is now being 
placed by educators on the spiritual values in education. It 
should be true that any person who has had the advantage 
of a college education would be well prepared to utilize his 
cultural training to advantage in the use of leisure time. Un- 
fortunately this is not always the case, due to the stress 
which has been placed upon specialization and the prep- 
aration for specific vocations of life, with an eye to the 
material profit to be derived therefrom. Then, too, there 
has been an attitude on the part of too many college stu- 
dents to do only the work that is actually required in order 
to obtain credits for graduation. 


In our colleges today, we have a great number of students 
who are novices in the field of profitable reading. Outside of 
the prescribed work for their various courses many of them 
do little reading other than the newspaper and current maga- 
zines. It is no wonder, then, that they are very remiss in 
what might be called “Catholic reading,” especially since 
they have most erroneous impressions as to just what consti- 


* This paper was read at a meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
of Pennsylvania at Erie, April 29, 1933. 
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tutes “Catholic reading.” There is no need to dwell here on 
the importance of cultivating a discriminating habit of read- 
ing as a source of leisure time occupation, and as a means of 
fostering true cultural and religious life. Nor does it seem to 
be necessary to dwell at any great length upon the necessity 
of the educated Catholic keeping up-to-date on current Cath- 
olic thought as found in the best Catholic literature of the 
day. At such a gathering as this, this statement can be 
asserted without need of proof. We believe that it is neces- 
sary for Catholic College students to form during their col- 
lege days, an acquaintance with and an appreciation for 
good Catholic literature. We consider that this is most 
necessary if they are to continue after they leave their col- 
lege halls, the work which was only begun in college, of 
being above all, Catholic leaders and thinkers. 


One of the greatest needs for the intellectual improve- 
ment of our students, not to mention their religious and 
moral welfare, is to develop the habit of seeking out and 
reading good Catholic literature. Catholic young men or 
women who have found out what a wealth of interest there 
is in following closely modern Catholic literature, never need 
be without a healthy outlook on life or without clear vision 
for the future. Time will never hang heavily on their hands 
if they have cultivated an interest in the varied topics on 
which Catholic books have been written. 


At the same time, we are faced with the fact that our 
students have little familiarity with Catholic reading and 
resist all exhortations to take a wide interest in Catholic 
literature. The problem then, as concerns us, is how to over- 
come this indifference on the part of our students. How 
can we put in force a plan capable of fostering Catholic 
reading among our students? 


It is my purpose in this paper to suggest a program which 
has been tested in practice with a fair degree of success. 
Such a program includes the following steps or objectives: 
The first step is to prepare the ground by endeavoring to 
remove all misunderstanding as to just what Catholic read- 
ing is. Misunderstanding on this point is the basic cause 
that serves as the greatest drawback to a wider interest in 
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the reading of Catholic books. If Catholic reading means 
to the student only the reading of the Bible, and such books 
as the “Imitation of Christ,” “Lives of the Saints,” books 
of devotion, or what may be styled pietistic literature, he has 
a very narrow and misleading understanding of just what 
constitutes Catholic literature. Books of this type form 
only a part of the wide and varied field of Catholic literature. 


“Tf “Catholic books” mean to the students, only deep theo- 
logical discussions, a dry-as-dust type of reading, it is be- 
cause they are either ill acquainted with the field of Catholic 
literature, or have been unfortunate in their choice of books. 
It should be brought home very clearly to them in every way 
possible that in order for a book to be listed under the liberal 
heading of Catholic literature, it need not even be written 
by a Catholic, nor does a book become Catholic just because 
it is written by a Catholic. A book may be truly a Catholic 
book without priest or nun appearing, or without even a men- 
tion of the word “Catholic.” A book is truly “Catholic” if 
it is sympathetic with Catholic ideals and principles, if the 
spirit prevading it is in accordance with the Catholic philos- 
ophy of life. If it is a novel, it does not have to deal with 
ideal situations in life and shrink to mention sin and way- 
wardness in man, but it must not glorify sin, nor paint it in 
false, alluring colors. If the book is historical, it must ever 
be faithful to the truth, nor seeking to pass over the sordid, 
the distasteful doings of men, because they seem to cast 
reflections upon the,members of the Church, whether clerical 
or lay; but it must not dig up only the dirt of the past to 
serve to the reader and to distort the truth. 


That students are affected by a wrong understanding of 
Catholic literature is evident in many excerpts taken from 
one of the Religious Surveys at Villanova. In the case of 
those admitting that they had done no Catholic reading, they 
were further requested to state the reasons why. A cross- 
section of some of these replies throws considerable light 
upon the wrong notion which many students have of what 
constitutes Catholic literature. Thus—to quote only a few 
remarks: “I can never get interested in this type of book.” 
“They are rather dry and stilted.” “When I am religiously 
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inclined, I visit the church.” ‘Do not see anything in them 
that is interesting or inviting — Catholic topics are too 
churchy.” “TI haven’t enough interest in them—rather dry.” 
“T am too lazy to think out the message or moral in this type 
of book.” ‘Not interested, as they do not appeal to me.” 
“These books are for more mature minds.” ‘They are usu- 
ally too pompous or merely tiresome.” ‘The history or nov- 
els are too dry and hackneyed; books on other questions are 
the same.” 

We think that these remarks clearly show that at least 
some students are affected by a wrong understanding of 
Catholic literature. The first and most important step, 
therefore, in the program of fostering Catholic reading is to 
remove in every way possible, the underlying prejudice 
against Catholic literature. This can be done by careful 
explanations on the subject and by making use of very judi- 
cious assignments, in connection with class work. 

The second step in the program is to enlist the practical 
interest of the various instructors in the current Catholic 
books appropriate to their particular fields. This effort by 
no means should be confined only to the instructors in Re- 
ligion, but should apply also to instructors in English, 
History, Philosophy, Sociology, Economics and so on. This 
is admittedly a rather difficult and delicate task, but it can 
be accomplished if it is the business of a definite member of 
the Faculty to keep abreast of the current literature and to 
prepare appropriate lists for the various fields that have a 
distinctly Catholic viewpoint. It could be easily arranged 
so that each professor would be placed on the mailing list of 
the principal publishing houses which specialize in, or have 
special departments in Catholic literature. Thus, some of 
the companies which make a specialty of publishing and 
publicizing Catholic books are as follows: MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; Longman, Green & Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y.; P. J. Kennedy and 
Sons, New York, N. Y.; B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sheed and Ward, New York, N. Y.; Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Each one of these firms will gladly send to educators, an- 
nouncements of books as they are published and regular edi- 
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tions of their catalogs. A list of Catholic books could be 
prepared periodically by an assigned definite faculty mem- 
ber, divided up according to the particular fields of interest 
and then mimeographed and called to the attention of the 
various instructors. 


Thirdly, there should be someone assigned to see to it 
that the Library is supplied with all worth-while Catholic 
books as they appear. The various teachers should also be 
notified of all new books dealing with their particular sub- 
ject which have recently been placed in the library. If some 
of these books have particular use for outside reading, this 
should be indicated to the particular professor. If he wishes 
to assign these books for outside reading, he should be as- 
sured that a specified number of extra copies will be pro- 
vided in the Library. 


The way is now open for inaugurating a quiet campaign of 
propaganda and enlightenment on Catholic reading: 


(A) This should begin most properly by endeavoring to 
get the students to subscribe through their Religious classes, 
to one or more of the leading Catholic reviews or newspa- 
pers. A definite part of one of the Religion classes can be set 
aside weekly for the discussion of topics which arise in one 
of these weekly reviews. Special attention can be directed to 
the book reviews and reports, as well as to the advertising of 
books which appear therein. A carefully organized method 
for securing subscriptions to Catholic publications and han- 
dling their distribution to the students has been successfully 
in operation at Villanova for almost six years. Copies of 
weekly publications are received in bulk and are delivered 
to the students regularly during the scholastic year, through 
their Religion classes, at a cost ranging between $1.00 and 
$1.75 per student. The publications in use at Villanova are: 
America, Brooklyn Tablet, Commonweal, Catholic Standard 
and Times. Time will not permit further elaboration on this 
point here, but material which will be distributed after the 
completion of this paper will give further details* - 


*A limited number of copies of suggested book lists, subscription envelopes, 
etc., are available free of charge to teachers of College Religion. Send request 
direct to the writer of this article. 
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(B) The student publications, such as the weekly paper or 
the monthly, can likewise be utilized to great advantage in 
the publication of intelligent book reviews as well as the 
publishing therein of lists of recent books which have been 
added to the Library. 


(C) In the Library itself this circulation of Catholic books 
can be greatly increased by the simple expedient of display- 
ing in a prominent place, a judicious and ever-changing selec- 
tion of Catholic books. The counter, where books are taken 
out and returned, would be a suitable place, because during 


a period of waiting these books may be readily picked up and 
examined. 


(D) The Bulletin Boards of the College can be utilized to 
display references to books that deal with topics that may be 


current on the campus, or to be found in the news of the 
day. 


(E) The College Book Store can also have for sale, edi- 
tions of Catholic books which are published very cheaply for 
wide distribution and which can be sold below the usual 
price, if the book store is able to buy them in quantities. At 
the present time there are many neatly printed paper-bound 

.books, such as Rebuilding a Lost Faith by Stoddard; Faith 
of Our Fathers, by Gibbons, and the various popularly writ- 
ten books by Father Scott, the Paulist series of books, etc. 
A selection of five or six books suitable as a nucleus of a fu- 
ture reference library for the educated Catholic might be 
placed on display in the College Book Store. Suggestions 
for these books are as follows: A copy of the Douay Version 
of the Bible, Stoddard’s Rebuilding a Lost Faith, Martin’s 
Catholic Religion, Sullivan’s The Externals of the Catholic 
Church, deGuchteneere’s Birth Control. These books may 
be purchased in substantial bindings, at a very reasonable 
cost. They will not have a wide sale among the students, but 
even so, there is still the educative value to be considered. 


F) Another means which has been found effective is the 
periodic publication and circulation of attractively printed 
lists of recommended books. Four months after the first 
publication of such a list of thirty-seven selected books at 
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Villanova, a survey was made in which were incorporated 
questions concerning Catholic reading. It was found that a 
distinct improvement was to be noted. In an independent 
check-up by the librarian, it was proved that the titles on 
the recommended list of books were taken out a total of 342 
times, out of a student body of approximately 900, in a four- 
month period following the distribution of the list. Only 
two books on the list were not called for, while one book, of 
which there were a half-dozen copies, was taken out 105 
times. Inasking for a choice of the best Catholic book which 
had been read in the previous four-month period, it was sig- 
nificant that the books which received over half the votes 
were on the list of recommended books appearing on the 
printed list. There would seem, therefore, to be more than 
the proverbial grain of truth in the student remark: ‘‘These 
books have never been recommended to me.” 


(G) A great incentive to the use of Catholic books in con- 
junction with the classes in English, History, Philosophy, 
Economics and Religion can be had if mimeographed lists oi 
Catholic books are prepared and classified under these vari- 
ous headings, stating that these books are available in the 
Library and specifying in all cases how many copies of each 
book are available. A plan could be readily worked out 
whereby such books as the instructor might wish to assign 
for reading could be segregated for a definite period in the 
Library for the use of his students only. As a matter of fact, 
sufficient copies of these lists could be prepared so that all 
that is necessary for the instructor to do is to write the name 
of the student opposite the book assigned, and a copy of this 
list could then be given to the librarian. In cases where it is 
impossible to have any great number of extra copies, pamph- 
lets can be used to great advantage in a similar manner. In 
this case, it would be necessary for the moderator who may 
have charge of the Pamphlet Rack to work in cooperation 
with the instructors of the various classes. 


The success of all of the suggestions which we have made 
depends largely upon the ingenuity and enthusiasm of the 
faculty member who is entrusted with the definite work of 
directing the program, propaganda or whatever you may 
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wish to call it, which has as its object, to interest Catholic 
students in Catholic reading. This faculty member most fit- 


tingly would be either the chaplain of the school, or the pro- 
fessor of Religion. 


Ways can be found for checking up on the immediate 
results of the campaign. There is little doubt but that im- 
mediate results will be forthcoming. But, who can begin to 
measure or calculate the results for the future? In such a 
program we have a step forward for the development of a 
more intelligent and cultured Catholic laity. We have a 
means of protection against much of the cheap, superficial 
and vulgar literature of the day. We are preparing the way 
for a wider reading of the leading Catholic writers and think- 
ers of the day, and incidentally giving greater impetus to 
Catholic writing. We are engaged in the work of propagat- 
ing more dynamic Catholic thinking. We are furnishing one 
of the best antidotes to the fallacies and false philosophies 


of the day, and in this way raising strong bulwarks for the 
Catholic faith. 


COLLEGE RELIGION 


But there have been weaknesses in the old system. Lack of a 
nice appreciation of the necessary emphasis in the subject matter 
has been one of the outstanding weaknesses. Lack of driving force 
in the teachers has been another. Lack of apposite application of 
dogma to everyday problems has sometimes been a third. Lack of 
inspired teachers has been a fourth. Lack of interested students 
has been a fifth. 

Reverend Bakewell Morrison, S.J., in America, Sept. 16, 1933. 





Teaching the Public School Child 


THE MISSIONARY CATECHISTS 


A MISSIONARY CATECHIST 
Victory Noll 
Huntington, Indiana 


“The blood trickled more slowly now. Jesus’ body became 
whiter and whiter until at last—He was dead!” 

A long drawn sigh came from forty-two little hearts and 
forty-two pairs of eyes were suspiciously moist. These chil- 
dren, for the most part foreign born, were hearing for the 
first time the Love Story of the Cross. The scene might be 
any mission in which the Missionary Catechists are teaching 
—whether in Indiana, Texas, New Mexico or California. 

The class represents a veritable league of nations. Many 
are Mexican and Spanish-American. Here and there is a 
Portuguese child sitting side by side with a little girl or boy 
from sunny Italy. All of them are poor, very poor. The 
boys are clad in overalls and the girls in plain gingham. Over 
half the class is barefoot. 

These children attend the public schools, if they go to 
school at all, and are without the ordinary means of relig- 
ious instruction. Their parents are too ignorant to teach 
them, the missionary lather’s visits are, of a necessity, all 
too infrequent, with the result that they would have grown 
up with little or no knowledge of their Religion if the Mis- 
sionary Catechists had not come to teach them. 

In New Mexico the Catechists ordinarily have classes in 
the district schools after school hours. In California, how- 
ever, the authorities are not so kind to them. When they 
were told that they could not teach in the schools, they were 
not discouraged, for they remembered that the first great 
Missionary chose strange places in which to teach. Now it 
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was Peter’s bark; again, the summit of a mountain. But 
most frequently He taught by the roadside. So the Cate- 
chists, too, gather together the children along the roadside, 
in the fields and in the cotton camps. 

At Indiana Harbor, Indiana, the Catechists formerly 
taught in the public schools after school hours but they had 
to pay rent for the use of the rooms. At the present time, 
owing to the depression, they are unable to do this; all the 
classes, therefore, are held in their own small convent or in 
the basement of the Mexican church. This is, of course, a 
handicap. The children are tired from being in school all 
day, and the teacher must use every ingenious method she 
can to keep them interested. Discipline, too, is more diffi- 
cult to keep at this time. All this was true in the class rooms 
where the children had desks, blackboard, and all the sup- 
plies they needed. Imagine, then, how much more it is true 
when the class room is a dining room or community room. In 
order to write the children get down on their knees and 
write on their chairs. But even under these trying circum- 
stances, the classes are well-attended and the children are 
eager to learn more and more of their holy Religion. 

But how are the Catechists trained for such work? The 
members of the Society of Missionary Catechists receive a 
special training for their life work during their three years’ 
novitiate at their motherhouse, Victory-Noll, Huntington, 
Indiana. During the six months spent as a candidate in the 
Society, the young subject applies herself to work and to 
the study and practice of the spiritual life. It is during this 
time that her vocation is tried. At the end of this period she 
makes her Act of Consecration and is invested in the blue 
uniform and white veil of the Consecrate Catechist. The 
next two years and a half are devoted to spiritual formation 
and training to prepare her for her duties in the missions. 

The courses taken by the Catechists include Christian 
Doctrine, apologetics, catechetics, pedagogy and psychology. 
These studies train the young Catechist for her work as a 
teacher of Religion. Since she is not only a Catechist, but 
also a missionary in every sence of the word, she must make 
a study of the liturgy, sociology, nursing, medicine, dietetics, 
music and of Spanish, the language of many of the people 
among whom she will work. 
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The training of the foreign child requires an infinite 
amount of patience. He has had neither the advantages nor 
the background of the average American child. We think he 
has grasped the knowledge we have been trying to give him, 
only to find out that he has not the least idea of it. And 
then we have to begin all over again. 

In spite of many difficulties, however, the results have been 
gratifying. Every year thousands of children in Texas, New 
Mexico and California, are being prepared for their First 
Holy Communion. Before the coming of the Catechists, the 
children, because they had no one to teach them, grew up in 
ignorance of the truths of their holy Religion and fell an 
easy prey to the proselytizing Protestant agencies in the 
southwest. 

The Society of Missionary Catechists now numbers ap- 
proximately one hundred and sixty-five members. The rule 
was approved by Rome in 1930. Unlike the members of 
most religious communities, the Missionary Catechists are 
not known by the title, “Sister,” but retain their family name, 
merely prefixing the word, “Catechist.” To the child in the 
East the name seems strange perhaps, but to the poor child 
in the missions, who has never seen a Sister, the word ‘“‘Cate- 
chist” means mother, confidante and friend. You will find 
him, in his simplicity, astonished when he meets one who 
does not know and love the Catechists. 

One morning as the Catechists at Tulare, California, were 
returning from Mass they met Leonard, one of their six-year- 
old pupils. He was accompanied by a little non-Catholic 
girl, his own age. Leonard spoke to the Catechists very gal- 
lantly. His companion was surprised. 

“What are their names?” she asked. 

Leonard, shocked at such ignorance, replied: ‘‘Catechist.” 

They walked a little farther and met two more Catechists. 
Again Leonard greeted them. 

“And who are they?” queried the little girl. 

“The Catechists.” 

By this time they met the third and last group. “Are they 
named Catechist, too?” 

“Yes,” replied Leonard emphatically. ‘They all have the 
same name, Catechist, and I know them all.” 





Research Investigations 


HOW WELL DO WE TEACH ESSENTIAL PRAYERS? 


SISTER KATHARINI: 
and 

HAZEL M. LAMBERT 

College of St. Scholastica 


Duluth, Minnesota 


In connection with the honors’ course in psychology given 
at the College of St. Scholastica, during the Spring quarter of 
1933, it was decided to have the honor students assist in 
making a survey of the religious knowledge of a group of 
dependent children. This survey was begun at the request 
of the Reverend Laurence Glenn and was organized and su- 
pervised by the head of the department of psychology. The 
results will be presented in a series of papers. 


In looking about for matter upon which to test this group 
of dependent children in religious knowledge, it appeared to 
the writer that ability to reproduce the Our Father and the 
Hail Mary might well constitute one phase. 


Outside the Mass, where the missal is the acknowledged 
guide for the laity, the most common prayer is the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Angelical Salutation. Would it not seem 
that the very first steps in religious instruction, when the 
child enters school at least, would be to test his knowledge 
of the Lord’s Prayer? If it is found that he has been taught 
imperfectly or incorrectly, would it not seem an obvious 
duty to correct errors? Christ says, “Thus therefore shall 
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you pray: Our Father who art in heaven, etc.” We are far 
from thinking that the work of the teacher is complete when 
he has taught his students to recite these essential prayers 
accurately. He should, it is well understood, teach them also 
to pray and this is essentially a matter of mind and heart 
and will, the vocal organs being only the medium of outward 
expression in one form of prayer. Yet, it would be a matter 
of surprise perhaps to note the number of persons who make 
use of their rosary or who recite the Our Father and the 
Hail Mary during masses of obligation. Since these, then, 
are seemingly the two prayers most often recited, should 
they not be learned correctly in our schools? 

We appreciate the fact that the act of writing a prayer is 
a new performance for most people. Prayers have been re- 
cited. Yet, this method of spontaneous reproduction in writ- 
ing is the only method we could use that would assure us 
that the “test tested.”” We are accusomed to ask children 
and older students to write lines or verses of English or 
Latin or some modern language. This is one accepted cri- 
terion of their knowledge. If they substitute a false rhyme 
or a false phrase, we consider the matter to have been 
incompletely or imperfectly mastered. When a child says: 
“forgive us our toast as we forgive those who toast against 
us,” there is certainly a very hazy idea in the mind of the 
child as to content and meaning of the words. His prayer 
is a mere jungle of words. 


We were able to find one other study * of this kind which 
was conducted in Catholic schools. This study was a guide 
for our study. In addition to the above mentioned study, 
we found the Readers Guide yielding two studies published 
in School and Society.” The first of these reported studies 
was made by Mr. M. Taylor Matthews, Harvard University. 
Four hundred students in a city school and in a ‘“denomina- 
tional academy of high school rank” were asked to write the 
“Lord’s Prayer.” ‘The prayer was cut up into thirteen idea 
phrases. In scoring, nothing was deducted for incorrect 
spelling, poor punctuation, etc. “No wrong tallies were 


4 Reverend John J. Doyle, “Do Children Know Their Prayers?” Journal of 
Religious Instruction, II (June, 1932) 976-82. 
* Volume 26, pp. 240-242 and Vol. 28 pp. 725-726. 
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made for parts not written.”” The greater part of the papers 
were incomplete. The greatest number of errors was on the 
word “hallowed.” “Thy will be done” ranked next in diffi- 
culty. It was frequently written “Thou wilt be done.” One 
student wrote “I will be dumb.” Twenty-two and one-half 
per cent of the papers were correct. In other words, four out 
of every five of these boys and girls in grades ranging from 
the seventh through high school could not repeat the ‘‘Lord’s 
Prayer” correctly. One-half of these young people were in a 
“denominational academy” where supposedly some time was 
regularly given to religious services. The comprehension 
test which accompanied the reproduction test showed that 
“sixty-seven per cent comprehended what they were able to 


repeat.” ____... 

The second study reported upon in School and Society 
was made by Lester R. Wheeler in the East Tennessee State 
Teacher’s College. The prayer was divided into fifteen units. 
In this study all misspelled words and omitted phrases were 
counted as wrong. There were one hundred fifteen men and 
four hundred twenty-five women in the group tested. In all, 
there were ninety-six correct papers. Unfortunately it is 
not possible to compare these studies with the one made by 
Reverend John J. Doyle, since his study ends with the eighth 
grade. Moreover, Father Doyle’s score card has twenty- 
eight units and the report is given on the number of errors 
per student and not on the number of correct papers. Father 
Doyle reports the mean number of errors per pupil in the 
fourth grade to be 4.02 and in the eighth grade, 1.24. The 
average error for all the grades is 2.40. No account is taken 
of misspelled words, poor punctuation, capitalization, etc. 


It was with a “holier than thou” feeling in our minds that 
we took up the task of making this part of our survey. 
Surely the young people in our schools and in our higher in- 
stitution of learning would make a better showing. 

Shortly after the study of the religious knowledge of a 
group of dependent children was begun, it was thought ad- 
visable to extend this special test, namely, ability to repeat 
the Our Father and the Hail Mary, to include groups similar 
in size, as far as possible, in a parish school. As the test de- 
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veloped and seemed to yield results that were a bit discon- 
certing, it was extended to include a small group of children 
from a town where there is no parochial school but where the 
Sisters teach catechism for a few weeks during the year and, 
outside of that time, a zealous pastor imparts weekly relig- 
ious instruction to a group of one hundred or more. ‘Then, 
as a test of how far faulty habits function later, a group oi 
high school and college girls in a Catholic college where 
religious instruction is given regularly, were subjected to the 
same test. 


In this study approximately five hundred young people 
wrote the two prayers. The groups were unselected; but an 
attempt was made to keep the number about the same in 
each group, both to facilitate comparison and to reduce the 
arduous work of scoring. 


We will give a summary of results by groups. Group “A” 
was composed of seventy-four children in a dependent home. 
They ranged from grade third to grade eight inclusive. In 
scoring, the same device was followed as that used by the 
persons conducting the three previous investigations, name- 
ly: that of dividing each of the prayers into phrases, no 
phrase with the exception of one consisting of more than 
three words. We used Father Doyle’s divisions in prefer- 
ence to the others reported upon. The errors were interest- 
ing. ‘‘Thy king will come,” “forgive us our toast,” “hell be thy 
name,” etc. The number of errors made by this group ranged 
from an average of 4.6 per pupil in the third grade to .5 in the 
eighth grade. When we consider that “trespasses” is a diffi- 
cult word for third grade children and that the errors were 
so few in the eighth grade, we have to conclude that the at- 
mosphere of this religious child-caring home has been fruit- 
ful in good results, at least in so far as this phase of the 
survey is concerned. The average number of errors per pupil 
in the fourth grade was only 2.4; in the fifth grade 1.7; in 
the sixth, 1.09; in the seventh, .7; and in the eighth, .5. 
‘Hallowed be” gave trouble in all the lower grades. When 
we turn to the number of papers absolutely correct, we find 
that these range from 18.7 per cent in the third grade to 33.3 
per cent in the seventh grade and 50 per cent in the eighth. 
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This is a higher per cent than that reported in the two 
studies referred to above. 


Father Doyle reports an average error in all the grades of 
2.40. In this group of dependent children the average error 
for all the grades was only 1.8. This difference is the more 
marked when we remember that our study began with third 
grade children while Father Doyle’s began with fourth grade 
children. Yet, lest we become too optimistic, let us add 
that groups “B” and “C,” to be reported later, made appre- 
ciably more errors than did the pupils reported on in Father 
Doyle’s study. 


Do we teach our children to follow our Lord’s injunction 
“Thus therefore shall you pray: Our Father who are in 
heaven, etc.?”” Let us draw our conclusion when we have 
before us the results for all the groups. 





New Books in Review 


Religion and Leadership. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Mil- 


waukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. xx+202. 
Price $1.50. 


This is the first of a new series of religion texts for college, 
designed to prepare the student for the leadership demanded 
of the college man or woman. The book has been prepared 
as an orientation course in religion, presenting a survey of 
Catholic Doctrine and its application to present day condi- 
tions. Religion and Leadership is the result of the author’s 
years of valuable experience with teachers and students. The 
chapters are organized in outline form, each terminating 
with a list of problems, discussion topics and suggested read- 
ings. The book was designed to be used as a classroom guide 
to be supplemented by the research, study, discussions and 
reading of the student. Father Lord rightly emphasized the 
fundamental importance of these supplementary activities. 
The text is presented in twenty-seven chapters. The follow- 
ing are some of its chapter headings: Qualities Expected of 
a Catholic College Student or Any Catholic Leader; The 
Mass; The Church and History; The Devotional Life of the 
Church ;An Outline of Catholic Doctrine; An Outline of 
Scholastic Philosophy; Loyalty to the Person of Jesus Christ; 
A Heavenly Mother; The Use of Confession; Prayer; Cath- 
olic Action. 


The Catholic Church and the Modern Mind. By Bake- 
well Morrison, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. xvii+-380. Price $2.00. 


This is the second of a series of text-books for college re- 
ligion. The book is one that will challenge the college student 
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and give him the assimilation and study direction he needs 
in confronting objections to his Faith. From his years of ex- 
perience as a teacher of college Religion Father Morrison 
prepared this book to enable the student to understand the 
modern mind, to answer its objections against his Faith and 
to meet intelligently current religious issues under the guid- 
ance of an instructor. The text, designed for sophomore 
students, offers a challenge to the learner and places the 
course on a scholastic basis with other college subjects. The 


following paragraphs from the author’s preface briefly de- 
scribe the content of the text: 


The book begins with a canvass of the religious situation as it 
exists in theory and in practice in twentieth-century America. Next 
come the preambles of Faith; namely, the possibility and the fact 
of revelation, the existence of God, the spirituality of man’s soul, 
and many notions on the make-up of man, together with a chapter 
on miracles. These topics are rounded off into a logical whole by 
a defense of the truth-telling and reliability of the Gospels. Then 
follow the proofs of the divinity of Jesus Christ and the proofs of 
the fact that He founded a Church, which, as briefly intimated, is 
in very fact the Catholic Church of today. 


These doctrines will be carried forward in a second volume where 
other dogmas of the Church, as yet unseen in this course or in the 
two preceding, will be discussed. 


At the end of each chapter there is a topical summary of 
its contents followed by a list of suggested readings, well 
selected as collateral reading for college classes. The follow- 
ing are the titles of the twelve chapters of the text: I. Objec- 
tively, Is One Religion as Good as Another? II. Subjec- 
tively, Is One Religion as Good as Another? III. What Is the 
State of Religion in This Country Today? IV. Is the Cath- 
olic Position Incompatible with the Modern Mind? V. How 
Did the World Come to Reject Catholicism, Though Catho- 
licism Was Once in Unchallenged Possession of Europe? 
VI. What Is Revelation? VII. The Existence of God. VIII. 
What Is Man? IX. Miracles. X. Are There Records Which 
Prove That God Has Spoken to Man? XI. Who Is Jesus 
Christ? XII. Did Christ Personally Transmit His Autho- 
rity to an Infallible Teaching Church? 
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The New Psychologies. By Rudolf Aliers, M.D. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp.xx+81. Price $1.00. 


In this small book, written in English by the author of the 
very well received Psychology of Character, there is a cursory 
but satisfying treatment of the two main systems of the new 
psychology, showing how some of their fundamental ideas 
“were not only in accordance with Christian philosophy and 
theology, but were even translations, so to say, of concepts 
that have existed therein since the teaching of Christ and 
His Apostles, and have been repeatedly expressed by the 
Fathers and later philosophers.” Furthermore, “that one 
school of modern medical psychology—individual psychol- 
ogy—is, in its positive aspect, very near Christian philoso- 
phy, or, rather anthropology, but that this system needs com- 
pletion and correction precisely by this Christian philosophy, 
because it contains elements contradicting its own assump- 
tions, and because it does not go far enough in its considera- 
tions of human nature.” These quotations, from the author’s 
concluding statements at the end of the volume, alone will 
make Catholics interested in psychology eager to investi- 
gate the book. 


Lourdes in the High Pyrenees. Cecilia Mary Young. 
Belleville, Illinois: Buechler Publishing Company, 1932. 
Pp. 89. Price each 50c; ten or more copies 35c each. 


This hand-book of information about Lourdes, for those 
who stay at home as well as for the traveler to Lourdes, may 
be quickly read supplying us with the interesting impressions 
and studies of one who spent a long period at Lourdes and 
who herself had tried to find just such a hand-book. Miss 
Young employed authentic sources in the preparation of her 
material, and presents from the Catholic standpoint a criti- 
cal description of Lourdes in an absorbing, interesting book 
that all will enjoy and one that “will fit in a corner of the 
suitcase of the traveler.” 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


TOWARD THE CHARITY OF THE CHRIST CHILD 


There are those who say that there is a tendency in the 
modern Catholic to weigh his love for God and Man. Gen- 
erosity, we are told, is frequently unknown to him; his is a 
measured service. While we do not agree altogether with 
this position we feel that the teacher of Religion, in directing 
youth to the liturgy of Christmas, has an opportunity to 
work against the spirit of selfishness. In the Liturgy our 
boys and girls will find inspiration. Let us not let them stop, 
however, with this feeling or glow toward magnanimity in 
love for God and the neighbor. Let us help them to discover 
ways and means to show this love in the lives they are lead- 
ing today. This, therefore, is our task—to unfold to them 
the liturgy of Christmas and to help them plan how the love 
of the Christ Child may direct the student in a generous 
service of God, one not confined within the barriers of ab- 
solute obligation. 


FOR OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


There is a piece of missionary work that all readers of this 
JOURNAL may engage in. It is one for which there is an 
appalling need. Thousands upon thousands of teachers of 
Religion in this country are satisfied when the children in 
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their classes are able to recite the answers to questions in the 
Catechism. These same teachers do not seem to question 
the possibility that the child does not understand what he is 
saying, that this teaching procedure is arousing antipathy for 
the study of Religion, and that it is utterly impossible to 
expect lasting results from such an unpedagogical, unpsy- 
chological, un-Christ like teaching technique. Let all 
who recognize the injustice to children in this practice be- 
come apostles, as it were, of teaching ideas whereby the child 
may come forth really knowing, loving and serving God, 
rather than an inert repeater of words he does not under- 
stand. It is surprising to meet the large number of well- 
intentioned teachers who have never doubted the efficacy 
of requiring children to memorize answers that they do not 
understand. Let those of us who appreciate the issue help 
others to do so likewise. Let us be humbly fearless in fur- 
thering this work. The religious welfare of countless chil- 
dren is at stake, and let those who are so deluded as to think 
that there is value in verbal accuracy only, pray for enlight- 
enment and, at the same time, evaluate their teaching pro- 
cedure in the light of Christ’s example, the history of the 
Church through the ages and accepted principles in educa- 
tion and psychology. 


RELIGION COURSES IN METHODIST-EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGES 


The fall issue of Religious Education reports on an investi- 
gation that studied the offerings in Bible and Religion in 
thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church. The authors state that “all types of colleges are 
found in the group; large, average size, and small; nation- 
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ally accredited, regionally accredited, and unaccredited; col- 
leges well endowed and supported, colleges of fair endow- 
ment and support, and colleges meagerly supported. In fact, 
it would be difficult to find a more representative group of 
denominational colleges than those covered by the survey.” 
We believe that the following findings from this study will 
offer a challenge to Catholic colleges in the United States: 
. The offerings in Religion and Bible vary among the institutions 

from 12 to 145 semester hours, and they constitute from 2 to 11 

per cent of the total amount of instruction provided. 

. The average (median) number of semester hours offered by all 

the colleges is 35. 

. The total number of courses in this field ranges from 5 to 40, 

the average being 13. 

. Five per cent of the total program of instruction offered by the 
thirty-five colleges consists of work in Bible and Religion. 

We should like to see a comparable study in the field of 
Catholic higher education. What would be the median 
number of hours offered in Religion, the average number of 
courses, and the relation of religion courses to the total pro- 
gram of instruction? 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PUPIL 


It was our pleasure to attend several informal meetings 
devoted to the general topic of religious instruction at the 
October Convention of the Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
Parenthetically we might add, that nowhere are discussions 
on the teaching of Religion more stimulating than at these 
informal sessions of Confraternitv workers. We would wish 
that teachers of Religion throughout the country might par- 
ticipate in similar discussions, under chairmen who have the 
happy combination of an exact theological background, a 
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practical knowledge of children, and a working knowledge 
of accepted principles in psychology and pedagogy. We 
believe that readers of the JourNaL will be particularly 
interested in considering the following three statements. 
While brief, they are thought-provoking and are taken from 
discussions that impressed us at the Milwaukee convention. 
1. No sacrament is a graduation from religious instruction. 


2. In conducting Religion study clubs for public high school pupils, 


there is a need to give the boy and girl a study of Church history 
of such a character that it will help them to meet courageously 
the sometimes distorted interpretations of non-Catholic teachers 
of history. 


Well organized classes in Religion for public school children do 
not interfere with the parochial school. In fact, they have a 
decided tendency to attract the child to the parish school. 


LATIN AND LITURGICAL PARTICIPATION 


We were very much interested in a note made by the 
Pilgrim in the October twenty-first issue of America in which 
he comments on the possibility of studying Church Latin, 
even by those who have no expectation of studying the 
classical language. For a long time we have felt that it was 
a pity that so many of our boys and girls receive credit for 
two, three, and four years of high school Latin, with even 
additional credits in the pursuit of this subject at the college 
level, without any ability, pleasure and even desire to use 
Latin as they take part in the Liturgy of the Church. We, 
therefore, join the Pilgrim in praising any movement to 
teach Church Latin directly, at the same time urging all 
teachers of Latin in our secondary schools and colleges to 
direct students to an understanding and an appreciation of 
Latin in the Liturgy. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


ARE WE TEACHING RELIGION, OR ONLY 
“CATECHISM?” 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 
St. Leo’s Church 


Louisville, Kentucky 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first of a series of articles by Father 
Newman. 

There is no doubt that catechism is being taught in our 
parochial schools, but is religion being taught? I venture 
the answer that a close investigation will reveal that much 
catechism but little religion is being either taught or 
learned. 

There is a vast difference between teaching catechism 
and teaching religion. The one by no means necessarily in- 
cludes the other. By religion, I mean the sum-total of those 
duties which we owe to God; or in the words of Cardinal 
Newman: “By religion, I mean the knowledge of God, of 
His Will, and of our duties towards Him.” By “catechism,” 
I mean something quite different. When abstract definitions 
and religious formulas, teeming with latinisms and theolog- 
ical terms, are placed before children, either by word of 
mouth or in a text-book to be memorized by rote, without 
being thoroughly understood, catechism, but little or no 
religion, is being taught. These technical terms were never 
intended for children, but rather for advanced students of 
philosophy and theology. These terms presuppose a knowl- 
edge of Latin and only mystify the minds of children. For 
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them these terms and formulas mean little more than would 
so many Chinese words or hieroglyphics copied from an 
Egyptian tomb. 


Witness, for example, the following terms and expressions 
taken at random from the Deharbe and Baltimore texts: 
“The nature and effects of the Sacraments,” “acknowledging 
God’s dominion,” ‘a spirit infinitely perfect,” “the same 
divine nature and substance,” “the corruption of our na- 
ture,” “deprived of spiritual life,” “sufficient reflection,” 
“supernatural gift,” “the attributes of the Church,” “the 
undying life and infallible authority of the Church,” “super- 
natural sorrow of sin,” “excited by motives which spring 
from faith,” ‘not merely natural motives,” “types prefigur- 
ing His sufferings and death,” “by mercifully and provi- 
dentially disposing all things to that effect,” “‘concupiscence 
—calamities,” “propitiation,”’ “spiritual blindness and ob- 


duration,” ‘proximate occasion,” ‘means of amendment,” 
“the substance of the bread was changed into the substance 
of His Body—the substance of the wine was changed into 


the substance of His Blood,” “nourish our soul with His 
Divine Life,” “the remains of sin,” etc., etc. Such language 
is an outlandish mixture of English words, Latinisms, theo- 
logical and philosophical terms, altogether beyond the men- 
tal grasp of children and has no place in a child’s text-book. 


The above phraseology suggests this description of a 
sprained ankle: “derangement of the contractile fibers of the 
canalis tarsis and of the posterior calcaneo-ostragaloid artic- 
ularis”; and is on a par with “to exterminate the extrem- 
ities of the digits,” meaning to trim the finger nails; and is 
not unlike the following language used by an eccentric stu- 
dent desiring to purchase a respirator: “I wish to procure 
an apparatus to secure the prevention of the inhalation of 
obnoxious substances into the respiratory and pulmonary 
organs.” 


With text-books so unintelligible the average teacher 
thinks it to be his duty to take these technical terms, word 
by word, and try to explain their meaning. He repeats them 
over and over, drilling the child day after day, week after 
week, on these religious formulas hoping that they will be 
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“understood some day.” ‘The children have the extremely 
difficult task of memorizing them, a task which is thankless 
for the teacher and slavish for the pupil. All this I contend 
is indeed teaching catechism, but, I fear, is not teaching 
much religion. 


As an indication of how little religious knowledge is really 
being acquired, suppose graduates of parochial schools, or 
even adult Catholics, were asked the following questions 
taken from the average catechism in use: 

What is required on our part to save our souls? 

Is making use of the means of grace one of the above requisites? 
What is supernatural life, and what does it give? 

What is natural life? 

. What is meant by the term “blessing?” 

What benefits are gained by receiving Holy Communion 
worthily ? 
What is the soul? 
What did Christ gain for the world by His sufferings and 
death ? 
What is the difference between a sacrament, a sacrifice and a 
sacramental ? 

10. When are wilful thoughts sinful? 

11. What is meant by “adoration?” 

12. What is the difference between the cult due to God and the cult 
due to the Blessed Virgin? 

13. Is it a sin wilfully to miss one’s morning prayers a few times? 

14. How can you know which is the true Church? 

15. What sins offend against the first commandment? 


I believe the above questions represent a fairly accurate 
cross section test of religious knowledge. Yet I venture the 
assertion that a surprisingly small percent of parochial school 
graduates can pass a creditable examination on the above 
questions. Children who have learned religion, and not 
merely catechism, will have little difficulty in answering the 
above questions. 


Prominent Catholic educators often remark: “Religion is 
the worst taught course in the curriculum.” Even if this 
Statement is true only in part, I hold that it is high time to in- 
vestigate the question seriously, whether or not we are teach- 
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ing religion or only catechism in our parochial schools. And 
if the statement contains even a modicum of truth, it is more 
than high time for priests, nuns and other Catholic educa- 
tors to arouse themselves to the realization of the important 
fact that whilst building schools and churches, paying off 
debts, being solicitous about collections, sodalities, socials 
and bazaars, processions, sodalists’ retreats, parish athletics, 
working for credits, promoting up-to-the-minute school 
schemes, it should be clearly borne in mind that there is one 
other matter that is more important than these: namely, 
the teaching of religion. 


Present indications are that many teachers of religion 
(priests, nuns and parents) belong to the “church dormant.” 
To this class belong those who regard the teaching of 
religion “merely as a matter of routine,” and really give 
little consideration to this all important subject; they feel 
quite satisfied that they are teaching religion effectively. 
The fact is, however, they are merely teaching catechism, 
unmindful of the truth that they are trying to teach 
religion in a tongue foreign to children, and are using meth- 
ods that are unpedagogic and miles and miles away from 
the true traditional method of teaching religion which ob- 
tained up to the Reformation. 


What is the result? One result is the tragic truth now 
generally admitted by those who are in touch with the times, 
that “religion is the worst taught course” in our parochial 
schools. Another result is that an increasingly large number 
of Catholics neither know their religion nor practice it. To 
ascertain this widespread ignorance that prevails among 
Catholics I suggest this test: Select at random twenty-five 
Catholics and ask them some such question as, ‘“‘What is the 
nature and purpose of the Mass?” And then note the intel- 
ligent answers received. In fine, the lack of the proper 
method of teaching religion, no doubt, contributes to the 
appalling leakage in the Church about which so much is 
being said at the present time. 


If this state of affairs exists, it follows that our Catholic 
‘schools are failures, for the reason that they do not attain 
the purpose for which they were brought into existence—to 
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teach religion. And if Catholic schools are failures, the heroic 
efforts and sacrifices made to build and maintain Catholic 
schools are done to no purpose. 


Some may solace themselves with the comforting text of 
St. Paul: “the foolish things of the world hath God chosen 
that He may confound the wise,” * gathering therefrom that 
Providence makes use of persons and means, which humanly 
speaking are doomed to failure in the accomplishment of 
the Church’s divine purpose. They reason, perhaps, that 
unpedagogical methods are among the “foolish things of the 
world” that God has chosen. Be this as it may, the fact 
remains that Almighty God expects us to make use of nat- 
ural gifts and means to further the ends of the Church. De- 
signedly, to set aside natural gifts and means, and yet 
expect to accomplish God’s work, is to live in a fool’s para- 
dise. Among these natural gifts and means of teaching 
religion are intelligible language as a medium of communicat- 
ing ideas and sound pedagogical principles, which were in use 
for the first fifteen centuries in the Church and are still in use 
in all other branches of education except religion. To eluci- 
date this last statement will be the purpose of several suc- 
ceeding papers. 


*1 Corinthians, 1:27. 





CATECHISM AND THE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 


INEZ SPECKING 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Mother, will you hear my catechism ?” 

“If you'll dry dishes for me, Billy.” 

Billy dried dishes. 

“Now then, where’s the lesson ?” 

“Page 10.” 

“Mother turned to Lesson Five—Sin and Its Causes. 

“What is venial sin?” 

Billy swallowed. “Venial sin is a slice of sense—.” 

“What? what’s that?” 

“A slice of sense—.” 

Mother explained. “Go on now—a slight offense ... ?” 

“A slight offense in matters of class—” 

“What ?” 

“In matters of class importance.” 

“What has sin to do with class?” 

Silence. 

“Come, Billy, what made you say class?” 

“Well, Billy, listen. Those words are too big. I'll tell you what 
venial sin is, and I’ll tell it to you in little words so you can say it 
when Sister asks.” 


But Billy looked troubled. “We have to say every word as it is 
in the book.” 

Mother sighed. “All right. Go ahead.” 

“Venial sin is a—a offense—” 


Something in the way Billy said offense made mother stop. 
“What’s an offense?” 


Came nothing but perplexity until at last, hopefully, “Like what’s 
around the yard.” 


“Around the yard?” Mother was puzzled. And then, “A fence 
you mean? Oh, Billy, no, no. How ridiculous!” 

Mother, really distressed now, explained. “Now say it, Billy.” 

“Venial sin is a slight offense against the law of God in matters 
of less importance or—or in matters of great importance.” 

“Go ahead.” 


“That’s all.” 
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“Oh no, Billy, that wouldn’t make sense. How could venial sin 
be an offense against the law of God in matters of great importance 
when you just said it was an offense in matters of less importance ?” 

“T don’t know, Mother,” hopelessly. 

“You didn’t finish it.” 

“Oh, I remember—or in matters of great importance, it is an 
offense omitted without—without fishing Confession—” 

“Oh, Billy, a big boy like you—seven years old. Does that 
make sense—fishing confession?” 

Followed more explanation, and at the end of a week Billy could 
say proudly and perfectly: “Venial sin is a slight offense against 
the law of God in matters of less importance, or in matters of great 
importance, it is an offense committed without sufficient reflection 
or full consent of the will.” 

Billy received a smile and a pat on the head from Father Haley 
who came in to hear Catechism, a holy card from Sister, a hug and 
kiss from Mother, and hilarious laughter from Daddy. 

“Great Caesar’s ghost, Billy, come here. Feel all right? Not sick 
or anything? No? Well, say that again.” 

Billy said it gravely, and Daddy went into convulsions. 

“The poor baby!” he groaned. “Billy, let me have the catechism. 
Here, wait a minute. Ah, I have it. Billy, what is the Church?” 

“The Church is the great show of all those who unless the faith of 
Christ and take the same Sacraments and, are governed by their 
awful castors under one miserable Head.” 

Daddy looked solemnly at Mother. 

“Who'd have thought it, Mother? Why can’t he say that one 
the way he did the first ?” 

Mother sighed. 

“He'll get it after awhile, Daddy, I just have to drill him more. 
I really don’t know why he doesn’t say that one right. He just can’t 
seem to get it.” 

“Think he’s feeble-minded, Mother ?” 

“Feeble-minded! The idea! Here, Billy. Answer this for 
Daddy: ‘Why did Christ institute the Holy Eucharist?’ ” 

“Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist— 

“1. To unite us to Himself and to nourish us with His Body and 

blood. 

“2. To increase sanctifying grace and all virtues in our soul. 

“3. To lessen our evil inclinations. 

“4. To be a pledge of everlasting-life. 
“5. To fit our bodies for a glorious resurrection. 
“6. To continue the sacrifice of the Cross in His Church.” 

Daddy put down the catechism in awe. 





DOES YOUR CATHOLIC CALENDAR DO ITS 
FULL SHARE OF WORK? 


\ SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME 
St. Paul 


Minnesota 


Catholic calendars for home and class room use are becom- 
ing more and more popular. Glancing over a 1934 copy' 
of a particularly complete and splendid edition, one is im- 
pressed with the great amount of practical information it 
contains and the many possibilities it offers for making the 
teaching of Religion in the class room more interesting and 
vital. Let us see what helps the teacher can get from such 
a calendar. 


We naturally look first to the pictures. Usually, beautiful 
and attractively colored art pictures of religious significance 
are reproduced for the purpose. Their use in the class room 
becomes immediately apparent. There is first of all the 
story of the picture to be told, generally by a member of the 
class. If it has any connection with a feast of the month, 
the story is related some time before, and may be followed 
up by a survey of the liturgy of the Mass for the day, the 
reading of the Gospel and any other instructive parts, and 
probably a simple reference by the teacher to the lesson Our 
Lord intended to convey in the Gospel. 


Whenever possible the application which the teacher 
makes should have not only a remote connection with the 
lives of the pupils, but should be made to serve an imme- 
diate purpose also. This significant fact has, of course, 
nothing to do with the study of the calendar in particular; 
but it is of such importance in teaching Religion, that it may 
be well to call it to mind here. 


urr 


scinishanahaie 27 ay 
*The 1934 Catholic Action Art Calendar. Prepared by Catholic priests. 
Printed by Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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For example, the calendar already mentioned has a pic- 
ture of the publican and the pharisee praying in the temple. 
Here the teacher would naturally speak of the qualities of 
agood prayer. Let her put the lesson to immediate use. “I 
want you to ask yourselves right now about your own 
prayer. Is it a thoughtful prayer? Do you come close to 
God when you pray and talk to Him as a child to its father? 
Perhaps you would like to pay a special visit to Our Lord 
today, to talk this matter over with Him and ask His for- 
giveness for past thoughtlessness. And tomorrow, when you 
go to Mass, remember the prayer of the publican and try 
to make your own prayer more humble and childlike.” (And 
soon). Even here the lesson should not end. Perhaps in a 
day or so she could remark casually: “I wonder who of you 
have tried to improve their daily prayer since we spoke of 
it.” Usually a responsive nod or sign from the pupils ob- 
viates further open confession. Richard Crashaw’s poem, 
“Two Went Up to the Temple to Pray,” so well worth mem- 
orizing, would serve to fix the lesson permanently in the 
mind. 


One can also visualize a class interested in religious art, 
making a detailed study of the pictures from an artistic 
viewpoint. Catholic pupils ought to be better trained in rec- 
ognizing and appreciating truly great works of Christian art 
in these days when standards of beauty must surely have 
reached their lowest level. The lives of great Christian 
artists not only furnish interesting biography but also serve 
to bring home the lesson that genuine Christianity must of 
necessity reflect itself in the lives and works of those who 
profess it. 


Oral talks, written compositions, living pictures and 
dramatizations furnish additional activities in connection 
with the paintings. 


And now the calendar itself. Individual days are marked 
on a background corresponding in color with that of the 
season of the Church Year. This gives the class an oppor- 
tunity to study or review the colors of the Ecclesiastical 
Year together with their significance and use. 
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The numerals are printed in the color of the vestment to 
be worn at Mass on each particular day. The name of the 
saint or feast appears above the numeral and a quotation 
from some part of the Mass below. What an opportunity 
for further interesting study and research! First of all, 
there is the saint or feast to be discussed. Each pupil could 
take his turn in looking up the life of the saint, explaining 
the liturgy and spirit of the Mass, and bringing before the 
class any other noteworthy facts connected with the day. If 
there is no time for such a report during class hours, the pupil 
may be asked to post the result of his efforts on the bulletin 
board. In that case pictures, poems, sayings of the saint, 
etc., may also be used. Since the assignment calls for indi- 
vidual application on the part of the pupil, there is ample 
opportunity offered for the exercise of good judgment and 
taste and also for a certain amount of ingenuity. 


The quotation for each day makes an excellent study or 
review of the various parts of the Mass and their significance 
in reference to both the feast and the faithful. After each 
member of the class has had a chance to look up a saint or 
a feast, the quotation could be taken instead, by way of 
change, and read to the pupils before Mass. A word or two 
added by the teacher and a reminder to take notice of the 
quotation during Mass (if the pupils use a missal ) may serve 
to arouse new interest in the liturgy of the day. 


The quotations mentioned are followed by the names of 
the books from which they are taken. They recall, there- 
fore, the books of the Holy Bible. These, and especially the 
Psalms, their use in the liturgy, and their appropriateness 
for various occasions, would make a very valuable separate 
study for older pupils. 


It will be noticed also that the fast days are usually 
marked in some special way and the days of abstinence by 
a representation of a fish. Holydays of obligation, vigils and 
octaves are also clearly indicated. These call for definition, 
a study of the precepts of the Church and a reminder to live 
our lives in conformity with the spirit of the Church. 

Aside from the points already stated, various calendars no 
doubt offer still other helpful suggestions for study and for 
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particular application to the pupil’s everyday life. One cal- 
endar, for example, mentions the exact time for the begin- 
ning and close of each season of the Church Year, when mar- 
riage may not be solemnized, when Easter Communions 


begin and end, and a great deal of other valuable informa- 
tion. 


The good that can be derived from a close study of a Cath- 
olic calendar does not end in the school room, however. Sets 
of questions relating to the Church Year may be made out 
by the teacher and assigned for home work or discussion. 
This presupposes a religious calendar in the home. Yes, of 
course! Some parish priests and even some schools buy the 
calendars in large quantities and send them as Christmas 
gifts into the homes. Most frequently, however, local dealers 
are willing to assume the cost of the calendars to be distrib- 
uted in the community, for the privilege of advertising their 
business on its pages. From what inexpensive gift could a 
whole family possibly derive more benefit for an entire year? 
Can you imagine even the professedly indifferent members 
of a family refusing to notice a beautifully illustrated and 
attractively arranged calendar, particularly when the chil- 
dren enlist their help in finding an answer to some puzzling 
question? And a family council over some feast or fast day 
may leave its own hidden impression. 


But this is not all the information that can be found in a 
well planned Catholic calendar. There are presented, for ex- 
ample, such topics as Catholic Action, the Church Year and 
the ecclesiastical colors. Other interesting items deal with 
different phases of Catholic action and with the Mass. One 
is pleased to find on the last page of one particular calendar, 
a picture of the artist who made the paintings, and with 
notes on his life and work. Older pupils will derive much 
benefit from such material and especially from the Mass 
chart and the maps showing the proportion of Catholics in 
each state of the union and in the world in general. 


Since it becomes necessary to review religious teachings 
frequently and to find new methods of stimulating interest, 
a good religious calendar offers a most natural means of ap- 
proach and incidentally prepares the pupils, and sometimes 
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also the parents, for a fuller appreciation and a more intel- 
ligent use of the calendar outside of the class room. 


Have you a well planned Catholic calendar in your class 
room? Does it do its full share of work? Have you madea 
study of all the possibilities it offers for teaching Religion? 
If not, you have missed a splendid opportunity of vitalizing 
your Religion classes and teaching your pupils in a direct, 
attractive manner, not only to know but also to live their 
religion. 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Code of Canon Law recommends the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, an organization of Catholic men and women, 
both religious and lay, to be set up in every parish for the instruc- 
tion of those not well trained in Catholic doctrine and practices 


(Canon 711, Par. 2). 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, then, is a parish society 
of zealous men and women who enjoy the necessary qualifications 
of knowledge, virtue, and strength and whose principal aim is to 
instruct those Catholic children who do not attend the parish school. 
This organization aims to increase attendance at the parish school,— 
not to supplant it. There is need for this Confraternity “in parishes 
without parochial schools, in immigrant districts, in sections of a 
parish remote from a Church, and among indifferent Catholics in 
almost every parish.” 

Rev. R. J. G. Prindiville, C. S. P., in 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 





LITURGY AND THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


PRESENTATION MATERIAL FOR THE TEACHER OF THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 


To the boys and girls: 


We hear a great deal today about Liturgy. This word is 
taken from two Greek words meaning “public work.” In 
this meaning it was understood to be any public service given 
by a citizen for the welfare of his country. Today Liturgy 
has a little different meaning. From the very beginning of 
the Christian Church, God intended that we should fulfill 
our mission to praise, to glorify and to honor the Blessed 
Trinity. The work of the Church, at all times has been to 
make the souls of its members holy, so from this we may 
make a definition of Liturgy. By Liturgy we understand 
any public worship or form of piety practised by the Church 
in order to fulfill its mission of praising the Blessed Trinity 
and saving souls. Some people apply the word Liturgy to 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. This is our one, outstanding wor- 
ship in the Church. Besides the Sacrifice of the Mass we 
have the Divine Office, which the priest says every day; we 
have the sacraments, the sacramentals, processions and other 
forms of piety, all of which make up the public worship of 
the Church, the Liturgy. 

Jesus, our Savior wished to be with us always. He loved us 
so much that, the night before He died, He changed bread 
and wine into His own Body and Blood. Jesus did this that 
we might receive Him in Holy Communion, that we might 
unite ourselves with Him when He makes an offering of Him- 
self in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


This great gift of God, this giving of Himself to us, is an 
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act of love on the part of God for us. It is God giving 
Himself. It is God sacrificing self for those whom He loves. 
This gift is also a sacrament which we receive through the 
Sacrifice which is repeated daily on our altar—the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. 

The Mass is the most holy and most noble form of worship 
in the Catholic Church. It is the noblest act of worship that 
each one of us can offer to God. God is our Creator. He 
made us for Himself. He demands our worship and obedi- 
ence. The Mass is a means we have to satisfy God for the 
wrong we have done. In the Mass we honor God, we thank 
God, we ask God for pardon, we ask God for heip. 

God is our Father. We owe Him honor. God has given 
us everything we have. We must thank Him for all He has 
done for us. We have offended God many times, and we 
need help at all times. God has told us that without Him 
we can do nothing. 

The Mass is a Sacrifice, because Jesus offers Himself for 
us. In the Old Testament, the people made offerings of 
animals, bread, wine and fruits. Now the Mass is the 
Sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ. On the Cross, 
Jesus offered Himself for us and shed His Blood. The Mass 
is an unbloody sacrifice. 

Jesus offers Himself for us on the altar. On our altar 
Jesus offers Himself to God without shedding His Blood. 
On the Cross, Jesus died for us, but on the altar, He offers 
Himseif up to God that He may give us His own Body and 
Blood to be the food of our souls. 

When we assist at Mass, the Crucifix on the altar reminds 
us that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the same Sacrifice as that 
of the Cross. When we look at the Crucifix, we are re- 
minded of what took place on Calvary and of what is about 
to take place on the altar. 

How should we take part in the Mass? We wish to honor 
and thank God. We know we have often offended Him. 
We are in need of His help. We want God to help our 
dear ones, too. So the best way to prepare for Mass is to 
think about these things, and then say a prayer that will 
include all of the four reasons we have for going to Mass. 
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There are three principal parts of the Mass—the Offer- 
tory, the Consecration and the Communion. The Offertory 
is the part of the Mass in which the priest offers bread and 
wine to God and begs Him to accept the Sacrifice. This is 
the time to tell God that you offer Him the bread and wine. 
Ask Him to accept your offering of yourself, and to change 
you, too, so that you will please Him. The Consecration is 
the most important part of the Mass. At this time the priest 
changes the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. When the Sacred Host is raised for us to see, we 
should say: “My Jesus, I adore You.” When the priest 
raises the Chalice say: “My Jesus, Mercy!” “Save me by 
Your Precious Blood. Change me as you changed bread and 
wine. I want to please you, Jesus, in all that I do.” 

The Communion is the part of the Mass in which the priest 
and people unite in receiving Jesus. Weshould receive Jesus 
in Holy Communion every time we assist at Mass. This is the 
best way to thank God for His goodness to us. If, for some 
reason, we cannot really receive Jesus, let us say to Him: 
“Come to my heart, dear Jesus, and bless me.” This is what 
we call a Spiritual Communion. Saying a prayer like this 
will give us many graces. 


STUDY OUTLINE 


l. Sacrifice: IV 
1. ‘The Sacrifice of the Cross. 
2. ‘The Sacrifice of the Mass. 


In the Mass: 
We honor God. 
We thank God. 





II. The First Mass: 
1. “This is My Body.” 
2. “This is My Blood.” 
3. “Do this in memory of 
Me.” 
Ill. Giving honor to God: 
1. God is our Creator. 
2. God is our Redeemer. 
3. God is our Savior. 


. We ask God for paraon. 

. We beg God for what we 
need. 

V. Principal Parts of the Mass: 
1. Offertory. 
2. Consecration. 
3. Communion. 


RON: 


PROBLEMS 


I. The First Mass: 


1. When were the words of Consecration first said? 
2. What is the Sacrifice of the New Law? 
3. When are we obliged to assist at Mass? 
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II. The Words of Christ: 
1. When did Jesus say: 
(a) “This is My Body.” 
(b) “This is My Blood.” 
(c) “Do this in commemoration of Me.” 
1Ii. We honor God: 


1. Why do we honor God? 
2. When we kneel on entering the Church, what should we say? 
1V. Our offering at Mass. These words will help you make a 
personal offering at the beginning of Mass. Write your offer- 
ing below: 
Honor Thank Pardon Ask 
V. Parts of the Mass: 


1. What takes place at the Offertory? 
2. What are the words of Consecration ? 
3. What is the best way to thank God? 
De you know these things? 
1. What was the original meaning of Liturgy? 
2. What is our understanding of Liturgy today? 


. What is the mission or work of the Catholic Church? 
. What is the outstanding worship of the Liturgy? 


. What four parts may one use to make his personal offering 
in the Mass? 
. Why did Jesus Christ institute the Holy Eucharist? 
7. What are the principal parts of the Mass? 
. What prayer is said at the Elevation of the Sacred Host? 
. What prayer is said at the Elevation of the Chalice? 
. What is the best time to receive Holy Communion? 


is the meaning of: 


. Liturgical worship. 6. Sacrifice of the Mass. 
. Divine Office. 7. Sacrifice of Calvary. 
Sacraments. 8. Offertory. 
Sacramentals. 9. Consecration. 
Blessed Trinity. 10. Communion of the Mass. 
With the aid of Mass pictures, explain: 
1. The first part of the Mass to the Offertory. 
2. The part of the Mass from Offertory to the Consecration. 
3. The part of the Mass from the Consecration to the Com- 
munion of the priest. 
4. The part of the Mass from the Communion to the end of the 
service. 
Select another topic and prepare a talk for your class period. 








High School Religion 





EDUCATION, LIFE GUIDANCE AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE* 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN M. WOLFE 
Bureau of Education 
Dubuque 


In the divine plan, justice is so supreme that Jesus makes 
its observance synonymous with the attainment of His King- 
dom itself, so that the seekers after His kingdom must, at 
the same time, be observers of the laws of His justice. No 
man is prepared to give everyone else his due, who is not 
disposed to give God His due, no more than in charity can 
the creature love his neighbor as himself, who does not love 
God above all things. Every disorder in life has a religious 
origin, and unless there is a revival of the spirit through re- 
ligion, continued and worse disorder is bound to ensue. 


Justice as well as charity in God’s plan are the giving of 
self in the union of the mystical body of Christ, which is His 
Kingdom on earth, and which, glorified, will be His King- 
dom in heaven. Even justice to God is thus a social entity 
and process. In its being, it is union, and in its process, it 
is becoming more united. Social justice has for its ob- 
jective such thought and conduct in all the affairs of men 
as will guide and lead them in the affairs of life and in death 
unto the consummate union of the mystical body. It is the 
pattern of all life and living. 


* This is part of a paper that was read at the Secondary School Section, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association Convention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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Life guidance in its ultimate end and purpose is related to 
justice, because its aim is to direct and aid in the true realiza- 
tion of all other efforts and purposes in life. If justice is not 
attained, then life itself has failed, no matter what the 
material and worldly successes may have been. 


Education in its broader aspects makes the creature re- 
sponsive to such guidance and such justice. It develops the 
power in him to look ahead and to discern the consequences 
of his acts. This concept of the nature of guidance should 
free its antagonists of the notion that it is a mechanical 
process. If a program of guidance could only make one 
generation of children conscious of their need of continuous 
help in fashioning the cultural and moral patterns of be- 
havior, civilization itself would take on a different type and 
a more wholesome one, of religious culture. Even the sac- 
raments would then be received and administered with a 
motivation and process, which would remove the undue em- 
phasis on the negative and canonical aspects, and would 
again make them truly and effectively the constructive in- 
struments of positive sanctification and progress towards a 
realization of a happy destiny. 


Without the right kind of education, the creature would 
have only an obscured and confused notion of the way in 
life, and a blurred conception of the end purpose of any way. 
Children would go into the world without the necessary 
disciplines to use their freedom with benefit to themselves 
and society, and to safeguard themselves against the weak- 
nesses of human nature. No matter how excellent the educa- 
tion may be in other resperts, if it does not contain those 
elements of right and positive guidance, which will incline 
and direct the creature to certain justice, it is weak, fallible 
and imperfect, at best. 


God is thus the efficient, His justice and glory the final, 
the creature the material, and Christian education and guid- 
ance the formal causes in the problem and process of the 
larger fulfillments of the creature. Teachers may be con- 
ceived as the instrumental causes and agents through whom 
God works to secure the best results through the harmonious 
concurrence of all these causes. . In this concept of educa- 
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tion, parents, priests, sisters, and environal forces are thought 
of as the teachers. 


In a very human way, education, guidance and justice 
have been narrowed down, so that too generally they ail 
mean less to the teacher and the creature than has been 
outlined. Education in this narrowed form means the train- 
ing, under modern circumstances, of the ability to acquire 
the mere human needs, which are usually listed as food, 
clothing, fuel, shelter, tools, playthings, with the luxuries 
that may be added to these. While these must always be in 
the primary interests of edicators and their charges, still 
the fuller meaning of education comprehends besides the 
making of a living, living itself, its ends and purposes, and 
all of its many qualifications and modifications. 


Even in the process of equipping each generation with 
those skills and cultivated abilities to make a living, is the 
child thought of as an abstract entity or a mental fiction. 
The stern realities of life do not reveal the school child as 
the average child, who, indeed, is capable of a free choice but 
really has not the opportunity to make one as to his occupa- 
tion in life. Guidance, as a matter of guiding life or directing 
itin the vocations and avocations of life, is itself likely to be 
a happy dream, because the vast majority find a world in 
which the realization of guidance is well nigh impossible. 
To develop that strength of character, clarity of outlook and 
strong convictions that the young may go into a competitive 
society, without responding in their adjustments to the 
world’s principles, is an intensely interesting problem. 


The proletariat’s children, who constitute five-sixths of 
all the children of the world, own nothing but their power 
to labor and to reproduce themselves, and thus to supply the 
market with a continuous output of labor for an enslaving 
industrial system. Of the forty million wage earners in the 
United States, fifteen million are under the age of twenty- 
one, and two-thirds of those under twenty-one do not go 
to school. The children of the poor are two-thirds of the 
children in the United States. Three million children work 
in the United States, and of these some work seven days a 
week, from sunrise to sunset. The laws of some states and 
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the unenforced laws in others allow the exploitation of chil- 
dren that calls up to God for vengeance. 

As educators in so many instances of the children of the 
poor, we are dealing with those human beings, who ulti- 
mately will be brought face to face with the industrial 
realities of our times. Is the modern school thus related to 
modern society that programs of guidance can offer the 
young a free choice? Does the school hold out leads to the 
young of what they may become and then see the vast ma- 
jority fall into the machinery of the working class and the 
environment of corruption and of poverty? 


What can the school do with the real child, the child that 
is reared in poverty and who, in the number of cases cited 
above, is forced by the sheer circumstances of life to go back 
as a laborer in our industrial civilization and often become 
the sole support of incapacitated parents amidst family 
destitution? If one conceives the conditionings of such 
children with such outlooks, he gets a near approach to the 
concept of the real child as against the learner of books. A 
child, reared under the compulsions of poverty amidst the 
striving, worrying, and struggling of the proletariat home, 
with parents broken in mind and body, looks upon poverty 
and labor as a necessity, because it alone, as in the case of 
his parents, saves from starving, because the curse of work is 
to rest on the shoulders of the poor. The choice is only a 
natural one, forced by the very circumstances of life, as these 
children experience it, as against the fictitious imaginings of 
school vocational and life guidance. 

What can the schools do with this vast majority of chil- 
dren before they help our civilization change the personal 
and human environment? The school has them for but a 
short time, whilst they come and go in an environment of 
fear, despair, hunger, want of sleep, squalor, degradation, 
bestiality, crowded living, unemployment, ignorance, super- 
stition, anti-social conduct and desperation. How can such 
children keep up interest in school work, grow with a healthy 
zest in their outlook upon life, when they observe their 
parents in a life and death struggle, frequently lowered by 
physical maladies, and whose very energy drives them to 
ruthless and desperate acts? 
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In his encyclical, “Rerum Novarum, On the Condition of 
Labor,” May 18, 1891, Pope Leo XIII wrote of capital as 
‘putting a yoke on labor a little less than that of slavery,” 
and proclaimed the immortal charter of the worker. “At 
the time being,” he writes, “the condition of the working 
classes is the pressing condition of the hour; and nothing 
can be of higher interest to all the classes of the state than 
that it should be rightly and reasonably adjusted.” 


Since then labor has struggled through trade union and 
labor federation reforms to better its condition, only to find 
itself today in a situation and a condition far worse than has 
been faced in any previous era in modern history. In these 
circumstances, Pope Pius XI, forty years after the issuance 
of the great document of Pope Leo XIII, which was rein- 
forced by Benedict XV, proclaims in his ‘“Quadragesimo 
Anno,” the charter of social reconstruction. These holy 
Pontiffs have striven to guide the world into a divine dis- 
content with the existing order and the terrible plight of the 
poor. The problem, as a result, is no longer one of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor, it has risen higher or gone 
deeper and is now one, as the changes in the times have con- 
vinced most thinkers, of the very basic elements in the mod- 
ern social structure itself. 


The Holy Father proposes for social reconstruction, as a 
fundamental principle to guide those working in the field, 
the nature and characteristic projections of social justice and 
charity. This was in the vision of Pope Leo XIII, but the 
absolute need of it in modern society, social and civic, has 
led Pope Pius XI to outline the program for the reconstruc- 
tion of society with the basis in social, rather than mere eco- 
nomic or legal justice, because capital and labor no longer 
make up the entire content of the problem. The Church is 
interested in the ethical character of all society, though she is 
interested more in making saints than captains of industry. 
She is basically and primarily concerned with the salvation of 
the individual soul, because as the Pseudo Areopagite writes, 
“Nihil tam divinum quam cooperari Deo in salvandis ani- 
mis,” still she is also aware that the environment and tech- 
nique of the social structure and human relations are terribly 
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influential in determining the individual’s weal or woe, and 
the provisions made for his moving onward to eternal 
justice. 


Education and guidance must thus be consistently inter- 
ested in the world and its social forms, because both prepare 
the young for adequate living and the use of the tools for 
making a living. Making a living and making a life are 
processes that tie up at every step and turn with the social 
and the civic structure and conditions because of their con- 
trol of economic, industrial, business, commerce and finan- 
cial relations. While the school prepares the young, it must 
think of preparing them for life in a real world, and now 
especially with the view of preparing them with intelligent 
understanding, insights and interpretations which will help 
them to articulate later on in the processes of changing that 
which is wrong with the world in its various phases, and 
through them reclaim politics as the art of a righteous cit- 
izenry. The schools alone can prepare the coming genera- 
tion for public interest, strong and educated public opinion. 
When changes are wrought by the uncontrollable masses 
who follow unworthy leaders blindly, the processes of 
change become undirected revolutions, instead of peaceful 
evolutions into planned forms and institutions. Education 
must therefore prepare each coming generation with the 
ability to think calmly and with vision of what changes are 
to be gradually wrought in the existing order. 


The harm done to religion and the masses, through the 
extremes of rapid and sudden upheavals, should cause re- 
ligious educators to reflect seriously on the stabilizing of the 
thought of the young on social questions, by forming it in the 
way of the sound principles and disciplines of religion in all 
that can be related to the present social structure. Educa- 
tive processes on the contrary are only too often likely to be 
remiss in integrating the interests of the young with reality 
and with the needs of betterment of the social order in the 
large. The restrictions to mere book knowledge and indi- 
vidual sacramentalizations often lead to the total neglect 
of the cultivation of social interests in others. 
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In the crusade for social justice, the schools will have to 
lead by developing, in the mass of the coming generation, 
new and more constructive social outlooks. Educators 
should be first to become cognizant of the need of this, be- 
cause guidance problems reveal most clearly to them the 
fact that guidance, as educators think of it, is entirely impos- 
sible in the present social and industrial conditions because 
these force the young to avocations and modes of living, in 
which there is little or no free choice or generous acceptance, 
but often as taking something a little better than the worst. 


In this regard, Pope Pius XI writes in ‘“Quadragesimo 
Anno”: “Apostles of the working men must themselves be 
working men, while the apostles of the industrial and com- 
mercial world should themselves be employers and workers.” 
.. . “Candidates for the sacred priesthood must be ade- 
quately prepared to meet it (social justice and charity 
problems) by mature study of social matters.” . . . “Further 
we earnestly exhort in the Lord the beloved sons who are 
chosen for the task to devote themselves wholeheartedly to 
the formation of the men entrusted to them. In the execution 
of this most priestly and apostolic work, let them make 
opportune use of the powerful resources of Christian train- 
ing, by instructing youth, by founding Christian associations, 
by forming study circles on Christian lines.” 


Social justice is rooted in the rights that religion has to 
help realize human welfare, and in the duty that society and 
the individual have to make it possible that both fulfill their 
primary obligations to God first. The rights and duties are 
based on the creatorship, preservation and supreme do- 
minion of God over His spiritual, rational creatures, and 
through them of all visible creation, and of their bounden 
duty to give back their divine inheritance to Him, Who is 
their sole and absolute owner. 


Their spiritual rational nature gives creatures the moral 
social powers and forces of thought, will and action to attain 
the ample expression and realization of their whole nature, 
from their food instincts to their higher yearnings and need 
for eternal life. Pagan and socialistic ethics are bound to 
differ from Christian, because their whole concept of the 
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creature is different. Man is not a pure spirit, however, and 
consequently in his present state has needs of body which 
he must supply both for himself and family by lawful and 
moral means. Such acquisitions bring him and his family 
into relationships that involve not only natural but also 
economic obligations, duties and rights. 


If justice does not attain the ends of these relationships, 
then charity is to supplement the works of justice. Pope 
Pius XI in “Quadragesimo Anno” states: “Justice and char- 
ity bind us not only to give each man his due, but to succor 
- our brethren as Christ our Lord Himself.” Man has in- 
alienable natural rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, which means temporal and material happiness as 
means and inducements to eternal happiness. ‘The heaven 
of heavens is the Lord’s: but the earth, He hath given to 
the sons of men.” 


*K * * * 


Poverty, ignorance, sickness, vice, greed, selfishness, mu- 
tual distrust and envy, whilst they affect the individual and 
society in different ways, are nevertheless social evils, and 
their control depends more upon moral improvement than on 
increasing wealth. Only through moral reform is that social 
reform possible, which will bring that control of poverty 
which will permit the worker and his children to live the 
kind of life that God wants them to live. 


The recognition of right and wrong is impossible in a social 
structure that is suffering from moral deterioration. Reform 
of social morals must be concurrent with, if not antecedent 
to reform by legislation. The evasion of even the most just 
code of social legislation is very possible, where the moral 
rights and duties to society, on account of moral callousness, 
are poorly or not at all sensed, and the spiritual and religious 
sanctions are wanting to influence conscience in their ob- 
servance. 


Many theories are advanced and plans devised for the 
care of present day economic, industrial ills, all of which will 
sustain capital in its present prerogatives and affluence; they 
purport a correction of industrial wrongs, with little vision 
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of redress of social evils. The Church is neither radical nor 
liberal except in matters of justice and mercy. Through her 
pontiffs she proposes reform, not by concessions to the abso- 
lute state nor to capitalism, but by social reconstruction, 
through which both are to find their proper places in a Chris- 
tian concept of life for the individual, the family, and social 
and civil society. Catholic educators have the obligations of 
justice and the promptings of charity to bring to a holy 
reality the tenor of the decrees on social justice and charity. 
It is obvious from the decrees that social justice demands the 
betterment of individual and family life, through righteous 
practices of society as a whole. 


It is equally obvious that educational processes should 
prepare the coming generation to think of themselves and 
to plan their lives as members of human society and as co- 
operators in personal interest groups,—membership in which 
involves right attitudes, a critical and constructive outlook 
of social conditions, efficiency of service through equitable 
and honest conduct of affairs——the trained intelligence to 
promote social well-being by participating effectively and 
with responsibilities as a member, not with personal and 
selfish interests, but with sufficient knowledge and apprecia- 
tion that the individual’s welfare depends upon the observ- 
ance of the laws of social life and growth. 


It is no doubt difficult to train the young, who come from 
an order of competitive industrialism and greedy financial- 
ism, to recognize that a better order calls for the recognition 
of wealth for use and not for profit, and of production for 
welfare and not for wealth. Still the economic principle of 
the Gospel that guides the Church must ultimately guide all 
society. Possession as well as ownership involves the re- 
sponsibility of stewardship, and the just steward must use 
his property according to the teachings of the Gospel, not 
for personal interests without due regard for the rights of 
and charity towards the neighbor, because basic in the social 
precepts of the Gospels and in natural social justice is a 
living righteously with others,—to see God and His justice 
in all creatures and the uses of things, and to recognize that 
to whom much has been given, much will be expected. 
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Catholic educational institutions and processes will need 
to develop a high and excellent type and quality of social 
and religious outlooks, if they are to prepare society for 
right changes in present individualism, industrialism and 
competition. Their best guide is to follow the divinely 
given leadership in the Church, and in the language of 
“Quadragesimo Anno,” “endeavor to reform society accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church on a firm basis of social justice 
and charity” . . . and prepare the coming generation to care 
for the “needs and sufferings of the disinherited” whilst the 
transformations, which will lessen and thereafter prevent 
these are being worked out, with prayer, Catholic vision and 
world view, and the union that is the fruit of communion 
with the Master Educator, supreme guide, and the first born 
into the new brotherhood. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JournNat oF Reticious INstruction will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JouRNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the Journat has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
JourNaL does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion 
may express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for 
criticism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to 
accept all articles in this spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as 
manifesting the pedagogical position of this magazine. 








SOME ADVANTAGES OF DEPARTMENTAL TEACH- 
ING OF THE RELIGION COURSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL* 


REVEREND URBAN M. CHURCHILL 
Columbia Academy 
Dubuque, Iowa 


To me has been assigned the happy task of suggesting 
some advantages of departmental teaching of the religion 
courses in high school, but I must do so in connection with 
the not so pleasant duty of discussing Father Resch’s paper. 
In this discussion and exposition, I have nothing novel to 
offer, but will endeavor to bring together and coordinate the 
apposite ideas which have been urged at various conventions 
of this Association during the last half dozen years. 


With that part of Father Resch’s conclusion which urges 
upon teachers and superiors the necessity of training for 
those destined to teach the class of religion, no one can 
quarrel. But with the premises upon which Father bases 
those conclusions, many of us would strenuously disagree. 
I have limited my disagreement to three main lines. 


In the first place, Father approaches the question of de- 
partmental teaching of the religion course from the view- 
point of the good of the teacher rather than the good of the 
student. Now the teacher must, of course, be considered, 
but not at the expense of the student. After all, Catholic 
schools exist, not for the teacher, but for the pupils; the in- 
terests of the latter should not be sacrificed merely to satisfy 
the desire of, nor as a means of keeping up the spirituality 
of, the teacher. The spiritual development of the teachers 
must be cared for, it is true, but their very state as Catholics 

*This paper, read at the National Catholic Educational Association Conven- 


tion at St. Paul, June, 1933, is a discussion of Father Resch’s article which ap- 
peared in the October issue of the Journal of Religious Instruction, 
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and teachers (and their rule of life, if they be religious) will 
suggest means of doing this, other than by having all teach 
the religion class. The question still remains: Is depart- 
mental teaching better for the pupil? 


In the second place, Father Resch makes no distinction 
between “teaching the class or course in religion” and “‘teach- 
ing religion” in the broad sense, that is, helping to carry on 
the school’s religious program. Religion is life, and teaching 
religion is directing the process which results in the acquire- 
ment of religious modes of living. The teacher of the re- 
ligion class must direct, not only knowledge, but ideals, 
appreciations, habits, interests and activities, and he or she 
must make provision for personal contact with the student 
and some form of religious guidance. On the other hand, 
“The second consequence of looking upon the teaching of 
religion in this broader manner is that the teaching of relig- 
ion is not the work of a particular teacher officially assigned 
to the classes in Christian Doctrine but is rather the work 
and business of the entire school. The teaching of religion is 
a composite process in which the entire teaching staff, includ- 
ing the principal, must and does assist. This may remain an 
unconscious type of cooperation, but it should not.’ 


In this sense, all the teachers in a Catholic school share in 
the teaching of religion. They do that, first of all, by corre- 
lating with religion the subject they teach as we are assured, 
“In the high school curriculum there is no subject, whether 
scientific or historic, artistic or literary, which may not be 
correlated with religion.” * Extra-curricular activities and 
their personal example in life are other means. 


Note that when Father Resch says “teaching religion” he 
always means “teaching the religion class.” The distinction 
between these two is fundamental; it is the lack of it that 
makes Father Resch’s paper possible. This lack accounts 
also for three assumptions in the paper: (1) that the depart- 
mental system would remove the individual teacher from 


* Reverend Leigh G. Hubbell, C.S.C., in Proceedings of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, 1925, p. 189. 

* Sister M. Baptista in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Association, 
1927, p. 260. 
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character-forming contacts; (2) that, in influencing the su- 
pernatural life of pupils, teaching the religion class is to the 
religious teacher what administering the sacraments is to 
the priest; (3) that the religious teacher, by the fact of being 
a religious, is the teacher for the religion class. 


With that distinction in mind, one can see how miscon- 
ceived these assumptions are. One can see also how the vari- 
ous proofs that Father brings forward for the last one (the 
very nature of the case, the rule, the motive in entering, 
even down to the acknowledgment by civil authorities and 
the words of the Holy Father to the teachers of Scotland) 
would apply to the teaching of religion in the broad sense, 
but do not hold for teaching the religion class. I might add 
that the “Instruction” by the Sacred Congregation for Relig- 
ious, which Father quoted as showing the mind of the Holy 
See in this matter, deals specifically with teaching religion in 
the primary, not secondary schools. As regards the latter, 
the Holy See has established Canon 1373, No. 2. 


In the third place, Father Resch speaks of an attack on 
the capability and efficiency of the religious as teachers of 
the religion class, and, while he is careful not to say that, he 
leaves us with the impression that the advocates of depart- 
mental teaching are responsible. Doubtlessly sweeping 
statements have been made by individuals, just as priest 
teachers of religion have been, as a class, labelled ‘erudite 
theologians spreading fear and confusion.” But the move- 
ment for departmentalized teaching is not an attack on 
any class of teachers; it is an attempt by the teachers them- 
selves (priests, Sisters, and Brothers) to better the teaching 
of religion. Any one who reads the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION is familiar with the outstanding work done 
by some of our Sisters and such secular teachers of the pub- 
lic school children as operate in Detroit. Neither can one be 
unmindful of the work of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine or of the Missionary Catechists from Victory Knoll. 
Unpreparedness and inefficiency in teaching religion are to 
be frowned upon, wherever found, but to no class of teach- 
ers may be attributed all the virtues or all the vices of 
teaching. 
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Here is the situation. Those who advocate the depart- 
mental teaching of religion classes favor selecting the teach- 
ers (be they priests, Brothers, Sisters or secular auxiliaries) 
best fitted by natural talent and inclination for teaching the 
religion classes, allowing them time to concentrate on re- 
ligion, giving them sufficient experience (and where possible, 
training) to make them specialists, and then permitting 
them to influence, through the religion classes, as many stu- 
dents as possible. This would demand making them full- 
time, or at any rate, mainly teachers of religion, at least in 
those schools large enough to have departmental teaching in 
other subjects. 


It is felt that such action will gradually cure most of the 
evils in the teaching of religion at present found from the 
viewpoint of the students, the teachers and the supervisors. 
Theoretically, such action might not be the best thing for the 
high school mind, but we are facing a situation, not a theory. 
The question is: What are the facts? 


(1) Students’ viewpoint. Frequently a bad psychological 
state exists on the part of the students. Although some 
teachers do receive good preparation in religion, if all teach 
religion in addition to another subject or more, students feel 
that teachers receive intensive preparation for profane sub- 
jects and very little for the teaching of religion. In Father 
Roy’s report, made at the New Orleans meeting in 1930, it 
developed that out of 260 schools answering the Executive 
Committee’s questionnaire, only 57 ‘“‘required their instruc- 
tors in Religion to take special training in preparation for 
teaching Religion.” * Students observe that the school does 
not permit the teacher to have time for the proper prepara- 
tion of religion classes. Since the school seems to hold that 
anybody can teach religion but other subjects need a special- 
ist, is it any wonder that the students conclude that religion 
is not so important, that it is not worthy of interest, that it 
does not stand up intellectually? In the 1928 Convention, 
Father Garcia located the reason for the “lack of interest in 


* Reverend Percy A. Roy, S.J., in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational 
Association, 1930, p. 256. 
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religion and lack of information” on the part of college 
students who had graduated from Catholic high schools “not 
so much in the carelessness of the students as in the neglect 
of the subject by presidents, principals and faculties. He 
based this conclusion on the evidence of a couple of hundred 
college and seminary students from about 100 different high 
schools. Two-thirds of those who answered the question- 
naire or were personally interviewed maintained that “the 
subject had been neglected in the secondary school course, 
that it had often been considered unimportant by the fac- 
ulty.” * Fundamentally, all the other elements on which this 
student judgment of unimportance is based could be reduced 
down to a lack of specialized teachers, as Father Feeney 
suggested for the grade schools: ‘There is an absence of this 
determination to make religion the most important subject 
of the school work, and it is a direct consequence of the 
insufficient training of the teachers in this subject.” ° 


Departmental teaching would aim at placing the religion 
classes in the hands of trained specialists, who would make 
the religion course, the teaching of religion, and the religious 
progress of the pupils their chief concern, who through na- 
tural talent, study and experience had become adept in mak- 
ing their theological knowledge supply motives and suggest 
means of living a supernatural life under the conditions 
which face the student now and will face him in the future, 
who with intellect and heart fitted for the task would be 
efficient in teaching and would inspire in the pupils confi- 
dence in the teacher’s efficiency and respect for religion and 
the religion course, and would show that the faculty really 
put religion first. 


(2) Teacher’s viewpoint. When all teach religion classes, 
whether other subjects are Jepartmentalized or the one- 
teacher-for-all-subjects plan obtains, the teacher either 
feels that he is already prepared to teach the religion 
class, or he feels that he is not prepared. (A) In 


“Reverend Joaquin Garcia, C.M., “The Teaching of Religion in Secondary 
Schools” in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Association, 1928, p. 223. 


* Reverend Daniel J. Feeney in Proceedings of the Catholic Educationai 
Association, 1929, p. 331. 
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the former case, as a matter of fact, the teaching of 
religion is neglected, as the teacher will unconsciously 
put more time on the other subjects. Hence it comes 
about that “talking” is regarded as a sufficient presen- 
tation of religion. “I believe that much of our failure 
in the teaching of religion should be attributed to our neglect 
to plan and motivate the knowledge we wish to impart. .. . 
Modern high school teaching is departmental. Each teaches 
what he knows and what he was trained to teach. The same 
should be true of our teaching of religion.” ° (B) When the 
teacher feels that he or she is not prepared to teach the 
religion class, inefficiency results from the lack of confidence, 
from the mental conflict, and from the feeling that with his 
other subjects he cannot take time to prepare for religion. 
And considering the wide knowledge the religion teacher 
should have, that feeling is often only too true. No one 
today holds that the ordinary individual can be efficient and 
up to date in Physics, English, Latin and Civics, let alone 
Religion in addition. Religion is so vital, and individuals 
must be studied, that it takes all of one’s spare time to 
prepare sufficiently. “The teaching of religion is quite the 
most important subject in the curriculum, and it is also the 
most difficult. Out, therefore, that so-called teaching that 
enters class without preparation and asks stock questions, 
hears stereotyped answers and furnishes a mere commentary 
on strange words. The mind is not enlightened, the will is 
not moved, the heart is not touched by such procedure.” ‘ 
“Our object is to train, not merely to teach. Our subjects 
are individual personalities, each a distinct and different 
problem; and upon the correct diagnosis of each individual 
case will depend the solution of the particular problem.” * 
And another religious, speaking on ‘Preparing Our Sisters 
and Brothers to Teach Christian Doctrine Effectively,” 
says: “To teach it effectively calls for highly developed gifts 


* Brother Ephrem, CS.C., “The Teaching of Religion in Secondary Schools” 
in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Association, 1928, pp. 232, 235. 

* Reverend John A. Sharp in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1929, p. 149. 

*Reverend Howard J. Carroll in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational 
Association, 1929, p. 155. 
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of mind and character; demands knowledge, not merely of 
the truths of Christianity, but of human nature; demands 
clever pedagogical method; demands zeal, energy, tact, and 
the vital power of personal influence. In other words, a 
really competent teacher of Christian Doctrine should be, at 
one and the same time, a saint, a theologian, a sound psy- 
chologist, a skilled instructor, a high pressure salesman, and 
what is colloquially called a ‘glutton for work.’ ” ° 


That’s a rather large order, isn’t it? Would it not take all 
the time and effort of a specialized teacher? While the re- 
port does not identify them, is it a coincidence that in Father 
Roy’s report, previously spoken of, the number of schools 
that required special training for their teachers of religion 
corresponds almost exactly with the number of schools 
entrusting all the religion classes to one instructor, or to com- 
paratively few instructors? 


(3) Viewpoint of supervisors, principals and superintend- 
ents. We hear much about religion being the “worst taught 


course.” *° and that there is “‘a need of greater consideration 
in the determination of content and method of the high 
school religion course.” ** 


Departmental teaching suggests: “If a teacher shows 
special aptitude in any branch, we naturally allow him to 
teach that branch. If the proper teachers were selected, 
and I say take the best, and permitted to fit themselves for 
high school religion, would we not soon see a change? Ifa 
number of such full-time religion teachers were allowed to 
work over a period of years and exchange views, would we 
not soon evolve a method of teaching high school relig- 
ion?” ** Would they not be able to work out a course in 
religion suited to high school pupils? Our personal experi- 
ence in working out a course in the limited field at Columbia 
Academy has convinced me that the answer is “Yes.” 


*Reverend William Kane, S.J., in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational 
Association, 1928, p. 420. 


” Reverend Francis LeBuffe, in America, November 19, 1932, 159. 


"Sister M. Antonina Quinn in Religious Instruction in ‘the Catholic High 
School, p. 142. 


® Reverend William Russell in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational 
Association, 1930, p. 258. 
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The Reverend George Johnson, whose authority in this 
educational field can hardly be questioned, maintains: “In 
the final analysis it is the teacher that counts, and the sound- 
est method of approach to the solution of the problem which 
the teaching of religion presents is through teacher prep- 
aration.” ** He notes that, in his opinion, the problem with 
priest teachers is rather one of pedagogy; with Brothers, 
Sisters and secular teachers, it is not so much one of peda- 
gogy as of content; all need education in the field of ascetics. 
To remedy those lacks, Father Johnson advocates the pro- 
vision of well-organized and thorough courses for teachers in 
these three fields. 


Father Johnson is speaking especially of the grade schools. 
Others, like Monsignor Cullen ** and Father Marr main- 
tained that in high school and college a teacher who special- 
ized in teaching religion could do much to train himself: 
“Let us have a department of religion just as we have a 
department of English. Let us have as teachers only those 
who are willing to become specialists in religion courses and 


if possible let them be altogether in the department of relig- 
ion. Nearly all the problems of getting students to warm up 
to Christian doctrine will vanish or find easy solution when 
we get real live teachers who with a reasonable schedule 
of classes as their assignment bestir themselves to learn the 
subjct-matter without any bluffing, and further bestir them- 
selves to present it in an interesting and most practical 


99 15 


way 

Religion is all of life or nothing. If it is important, then 
let us take good teachers, with intellectual and heart fitness 
for the task, permit them to become experts in religion, 
permit them to have time to think and write—to prepare 
themselves and dispose the students, to show them that all 


* Reverend George Johnson in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational 
Association, 1930, pp. 422-6. 


* Reverend Thomas Cullen in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, 1929, pp. 184-186. 

* Reverend George Marr in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1927, p. 163. 
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life should be supernaturalized, should be lived out of love 
of God. 


If we do anything less than this, do we not lay ourselves 
open to the charge once expressed in a C. E. A. Convention 
by a famous educator: ‘Any school that does not give to 
the teaching of religion at least the same care, the same skill, 
and the same efficiency that it gives to the other subjects, is 
like the fig tree that the Lord cursed, not because it bears no 
fruit, but because its very verdure is a snare to the parents 
that trust it, and a fraud on the Church that maintains it.” °° 


If this magazine is of assistance to you, tell your 


friends about it. Your cooperation will contribute to 
the improvement of religious instruction in the United 
States. 


"Reverend Peter Yorke in Proceedings of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1918, p. 56. 





College Religion 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE * 


REVEREND WALTER C. TREDTIN, S.M. 
University of Dayton 
Dayton, Ohio 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has spoken and written 
magisterially and comprehensively on the nature, scope and 
need of Catholic Action among all classes of Catholics. His 
Encyclical of June 29, 1931, is a beacon to our eyes in any 
Catholic Action program we undertake. In selecting a par- 
ticular group of Catholics on whom to focus our attention, 
we shall be directed by the guiding principles our Holy 
Father points out. A paper on “Catholic Action in the 
Catholic College” furnishes an opportunity to recall funda- 
mentals of Catholic Action and to offer suggestions for ex- 
panding and intensifying the Catholic Action programs in 
our Catholic colleges. 

In our country today there is no dearth of teachers of 
language, mathematics and science. Were the religious perse- 
cutions in Russia, Mexico and Spain extended to the United 
States until the doors of every Catholic college were closed, 
our Catholic youth would continue to be well instructed in 
secular knowledge. The raison d’etre of the Catholic col- 
lege, then, is to provide religious and moral instruction and 
guidance to our Catholic youth. The teaching of secular 
branches of knowledge and the expansion of our schedules 
of studies are only means to the end of bringing our Catholic 


*This paper was read at the National Catholic Educational Associatior 
Convention at St. Paul, June, 1933. 
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youth under Catholic influence, of instructing them in their 
religion, of preserving them from errors, of watching over 
their morals, of interesting them in the practice of virtue, of 
organizing them for mutual encouragement and group 
action. Such is, in summary, the program of Catholic Ac- 
tion as defined by His Holiness, Pius XI. Note well his pro- 
gram is to consist “not merely of the pursuit of personal 
Christian perfection, which is, however, before all others its 
first and greatest end, but to consist also of a true apostolate 
in which Catholics of every social class participate, coming 
thus to be united in thought and action around those centers 
of sound doctrine and multiple social activity, legitimately 
constituted and, as a result, aided and sustained by the 
authority of the bishops.” 


Catholic Action, then, is vibrant action for God and souls, 
made universal in its widest interpretation. It begins in the 
heart of the individual, prompts him in his daily life, induces 
him to join others to form groups and unites the groups into 
a nation-wide, a world-wide movement under the leadership 
of Christ’s Vicar and the Bishops for the conversion of the 
world to the faith of Christ. 


From the “Pope of Catholic Action” we learn that Cath- 
olic Action begins in the pursuit of personal Christian per- 
fection by an ever-increasing and deepening knowledge of 
our faith, a tender, personal love of Christ and His Church, 
and a zealous determination to think and live all phases of 
our life for Christ, with Christ and in Christ. And such 
should be the first step in the program of every Catholic 


college which would inaugurate a true campaign of Catholic 
Action. 


The zeal developed by the pursuit of personal sanctity 
in the heart of the individual will not remain confined there. 
It will expand outwardly and lead him to the practice of all 
of Christ’s teachings in religious and devotional life, in fam- 
ily life, civic life, intellectual life, economic life, social life, 
in recreation, in fact, in every phase of human life. By 
prayer, word and example, by every legitimate means, the 
individual must strive to promote the Kingdom of God 
among men. 
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In his splendid program of Catholic Action our Holy 
Father provides a place for everybody. By its very nature 
Catholic Action is universal; it unites Catholics without 
exception as to age, sex, race, education or condition of life. 
Moreover, Catholic Action is most powerful when indi- 
viduals are united into groups, inspired, guided and assisted 
by legitimate ecclesiastical authority. Such groups unite 
and direct the thought and action of the masses. Our Cath- 
olic people thus organized should be forceful promulgators 
of Christian principles and ideals in every sphere of modern 
life. Through group action our Catholic societies may attain 
to real, powerful leadership. The Catholic college, as the 
nursery of future Catholic leaders, should therefore surpass 
every other group in a thorough-going militant plan of Cath- 
olic Action. 


“The aim of this Action,” says the Holy Father, “is to 
raise up a cohort of good citizens, men and women, but par- 
ticularly the youth of both sexes, who shall have nothing 
nearer at heart and desire nothing more earnestly, than in 
some way to participate in the sacred ministry of the Church 
and so, with her as guide and teacher, to press forward 
courageously towards their goal: the promotion, both pri- 
vately and publicly, of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ.” In 
many cases the Catholic college could easily be the rallying 
center for such unified effort because of its superior facilities 
and abundant initiative. 


How can the Catholic college more specifically articulate 
its daily schedule with this program of Catholic Action? 
It must begin with the teaching of religion. We will not 
argue the necessity and importance of religion classes in the 
Catholic college. That is self-evident. But some of us may 
ask ourselves whether those classes have ample time, com- 
petent teachers and a thoroughly graded curriculum. 


The Catholic Action program in college must provide a 
solid foundation of Catholic dogma and morals. This course 
should be not mere lip instruction but should be warmed by 
a glowing love for religion. Students sometimes lag in inter- 
est because religion classes are “dry”; they are not vitalized 
like other subjects of the curriculum. To achieve creditable 
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results in Catholic Action the college must plan, organize 
and conduct sound, serious courses in religion taught by 
specialists who have the personality to vivify and energize 
their subject and to apply it to the needs both present and 
future of their students. 


This knowledge of religion is a great good, one worthy of 
every honorable effort; but the cultivation of the will is 
far more important. Indeed, as Milton says, “the end of 
learning is to know God and, out of that knowledge, to love 
Him and to imitate Him, as we may the nearest by possess- 
ing our souls of true virtue.” The Catholic Church, while 
fostering education in every possible way, has always held 
as true that there is another element that exerts a far greater 
influence than knowledge on man’s efficiency for good, 
namely, character, that is, a perfectly trained will, founded 
in deep religious convictions. 


Concomitantly, then, with the theory of godly living, the 
Catholic college must lead its students to live Christ-like 
lives. Accordingly it impregnates the lives of its students as 
intimately and completely as possible with the liturgical life 
of the Church, encourages and stimulates them to a frequent 
reception of the sacraments and attendance at daily Mass 
and other devotional services, initiates them into the use of 
the daily missal, and teaches them the practice of mental 
prayer. 

To furnish an opportunity for group activity in the fur- 
therance of Catholic Action every Catholic campus should 
have several thriving religious activities. These may be So- 
dalities of the Blessed Virgin, Holy Name Societies, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Conferences, Student Mission Crusade Units, 
Bellarmine Clubs, League of the Sacred Heart and others. 
Moderators, promoters and leaders capable of interesting stu- 
dents in these activities should be chosen to make propa- 
ganda for membership in them. Every legitimate means 
adapted to arouse enthusiasm in individual and group action 
should be acclaimed and exploited. Every student should 
be an active member of at least one such religious activity. 
An intense spiritual life should mark our Catholic college 
students. This concern for personal and social sanctifica- 
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tion gives to the campus the proper Catholic atmosphere and 
facilitates Catholic Action. 


Unquestionably this formation in religious doctrine and 
living is of utmost importance. Nothing can replace it in 
the curriculum of our colleges. 


However, though not of this world, we live in it. We 
must face its stern realities as we find them. To imagine the 
world in the light of our ideals and form our students ac- 
cordingly would not fit them for the environment in which 
they will live. 


My audience is fully acquainted with the dangerous fal- 
lacies about spiritual beings and values that are propounded 
in our secular universities. Beliefs about the existence and 
nature of God and the purpose and end of man, which these 
false theories engender in the mind of impressionable youth, 
have filtered down into the masses of the people. The in- 
evitable consequence has been that religion has lost its grip 
upon society as a whole, that materialism has ceased to be 


a mere philosophic theory, and is now being lived by the 
masses. 


When the student leaves the Catholic college, this is the 
world into which he goes. A few unpleasant experiences are 
apt to make him doubt his academic preparation for life in 
the world of today. He soon learns that the grounds of 
argumentation are entirely different from those with which 
he was made acquainted and he is not able to cope success- 
fully with the products of our secular universities, who smile 
at the type of argument he advances in defense of his prin- 
ciples and his religion. The outcome may be a possible 
weakening of the faith which the Catholic college strove 
most to strengthen. 


To prevent such a catastrophe the Catholic college should 
include in its curriculum, for all departments, a fundamental 
course in philosophy which will prepare its graduates to 
meet their fellow-men from other colleges on the common 
ground of reason. We know our philosophy cannot be refuted 
and that the student who has been well trained in it, is in- 
vincible in argument. He will find that he is respected by 
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others and the cogency of the truth will strengthen him in 
his position. 

To make the course in philosophy still more practical for 
Catholic college students, it will be well to furnish him with 
at least an elementary course in sociology and political 
economy. He will learn in these two subjects how our 
philosophy and religion are applied to the daily life of the 
individual and society. His action in his surroundings will 
be made much more effective. He will be able to infiltrate 
very unobtrusively Catholic religion and philosophy into the 
life of his community. 


A knowledge of philosophy, sociology and economics is 
necessary for leadership. Could leadership be better placed 
than in Catholic hands? Catholic Action, to be effective, 
must be led by men equipped with all the requirements of 
leadership in the society of today. Prepare our Catholic 
students, guide their initiative by these courses and press 
them onward to the front. 


In our program of Catholic Action we recommend that 
as far as possible the Catholic college authorities orientate 
and supervise the social and recreational activities of their 
students. This can be done in a satisfactory and impersonal 
way through campus organizations. Students do not mis- 
construe this assistance for interference or control, provided 
it is handled deftly. There is need for faculty influence in 
the social diversions of Catholic college students because of 
the tendency to imitate the practices of non-sectarian and 
state colleges. Possibly, too, the worldly spirit has vitiated 
the Catholic atmosphere of our colleges and falsified appre- 
ciations of some questionable forms of entertainment. It 
is necessary to return to rock-ribbed principles for every 
phase of life. “Whether you eat or drink or whatsoever else 
you do, do all for the greater glory of God.” 

To achieve results in Catholic Action, commensurate with 
the efforts put forth, the Catholic college, in the first place, 
must have a definite program suitable to the temperament 
of its students. We readily understand how interests and 
activities will vary with the particular college, its class of 
students, its fundamental purpose, its location, its environ- 
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ment. Catholic Action, like the Catholic Church, is resource- 
ful to meet every need. 


Secondly, the active support of the Catholic Action pro- 
gram by every member of the college faculty is vital. The 
union of officials and instructors is itself a phase of Catholic 
Action. It would be rash to assume that only the campus 
director of religious activities can or does wield most 
spiritual influence over the students. Every professor, 
whether he teaches mathematics, languages, commerce or 
sciences is a component force in the Catholic Action program. 

Thirdly, the Catholic college must sell Catholic Action 
to its students. To this end the college authorities must 
select a sympathetic faculty member for the campus leader 
of Catholic Action. Our young people, by nature and train- 
ing, are very responsive to appeals to religious activities, 
whether personal or social, and are easily led to take part 
in them. An enterprising, enthusiastic, zealous leader in 
their midst will produce fruits worthy of the movement. 


Fourthly, the Catholic college must give to the social pro- 
gram of the Catholic Action program as much importance, if 
it is not possible to give it as much time, as to any other 
campus activity. Unfortunately it sometimes happens that 
other activities, notably athletics, crowd out other campus 
functions. A hierarchy of activities should be maintained 
and each should claim and receive its legitimate ranking. 


Finally, our Catholic college youth must be taught the 
spirit of sacrifice. Without this spirit an army of educated 
Catholics would not amount to much for the cause of God 
and Holy Church. Our failure to carry on a vigorous Cath- 
olic Action campaign will depend not so much on the lack 
of modern educational facilities as on the lack of the spirit 
of sacrifice among our Catholic college men and women. 
Those who are preeminently fitted to lead in Catholic Ac- 
tion, sometimes fail us from mere self-indulgence or worldly 
cares. It is the spirit of sacrifice that can make our college 
students strong characters and unite them in virile Catholic 
Action. 
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TABLEAUX AND PANTOMIMES 


SISTER MARY INA 
Convent of the Holy Names 


Marylhurst, Oswego, Oregon 


Unit ONE—PREPARATION FOR THE NATIVITY 
THE ANNUNCIATION TO MARY (leit stage center) 
Mary, The Blessed Virgin, kneeling in prayerful attitude (left 
center stage). 
The Angel Gabriel standing (side-front of Blessed Virgin) on 
elevation. (Left hand on chest. Right hand held high in an- 
nouncing attitude.) 
Setting—lIf a stage or classroom is used, the background may be 
of Christmas trees and greens. ‘The Blessed Virgin kneels on a 
stool or box covered with rock paper. The Angel stands on a 
higher elevation of rock paper. 
Tables may be used for the stage proper, covered also with rock 
paper and greens. 
Costumes—The Blessed Virgin in a plain white cheese-cloth robe 
touching the floor, long flowing sleeves. The veil covering the 
head and falling loosely over the shoulders may be of either blue 
cheese-cloth or any other filmy material or white. 
Angel or Outside Voice sings an “Ave Maria” (i.e., “Wilson’s”’ ) 


- MARY’S VISIT TO ELIZABETH (right stage center) 


Blessed Virgin standing (left hand on chest, left side to audi- 
ence, right arm side extension). 
Elizabeth on stage on both knees (right side to audience) body 
bent slightly forward; (right hand on left arm of the Blessed 
Virgin, left hand grasping right arm of Blessed Virgin. ) 
Setting—Same as Tableau A (removing the stools 
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Costumes—Blessed Virgin same as above plus a blue mantle, 

effect of heavier material. Elizabeth, a long robe in tones of 

brown or tan and brown, similarly made to the Blessed Virgin’s. 

Reader: Stands on the floor (lower than stage) in advance of 

and far to the left of the tableau. Her costume is either a sim- 

ple white dress or a long cheese-cloth costume (white or yellow). 

‘And whence is this to me, that the Mother of my Lord 
should come to me?” 

And Mary said: (Here the Magnificat is read: St. Luke, 
1:46-57): 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour, 

Because he hath regarded the humility of his handmaid, 
for behold from hence forth all generations shall call 
me blessed, 

Because he that is mighty hath done great things to me, 
and holy is his name. And his mercy is from genera- 
tion unto generations, to them that fear him. 

He hath showed might in his arm: he hath scattered the 
proud in the conceit of their heart. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seat and hath 
exhalted the humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things and the rich 
he hath sent away empty. 

He hath received Israel his servant, being mindful of his 
mercy. 

As he spoke to our fathers, to Abraham and to his seed 
forever.” 

(Pause) And Mary abode with her about three months, 
and she returned to her house. 





C. THE BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Grouping—Elizabeth seated, holding child in her ams (almost 
center stage). 

Zachary standing to the right side—back of Elizabeth (ad- 
miration). 
Off to the right (quite near) a group of Jewish men and women 


(suggest four) posing in various attitudes each suggestive of 
intense admiration: one may be kneeling, etc. 
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Setting—Same as Tableau A. 


Costumes—Elizabeth, same as ‘Tableau A. Zachary, long flow- 
ing robe (green with contrasting striped sash; Jewish style 
with toga, match sacque gray—long wig, beard, etc.) ; sandals, 
which may be made out of ordinary leather, skin, or material. 
Group of onlookers dressed according to customs. (Colored 
plates may be obtained in any library or make use of the pictures 
in a Bible History.) 

Reader: (Off stage, to left) in white dress or costume; St. 
Luke, I :60-68. 

Zachary chants in a low, effective tone “The Benedictus”; St. 


Luke, I :68-80. 


. ENROUTE TO BETHLEHEM, OR THE JOURNEY TO 
BETHLEHEM. 
Grouping—St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, to upper left 
stage. St. Joseph standing in advance of the Blessed Virgin, 
staff held in right hand, left arm bent. The Blessed Virgin hold- 
ing the left arm of St. Joseph with her right hand while her left 
hand is on chest. Both looking straight ahead; attitude of 
anxiety. 
Setting—Same as A. 


Costumes—Blessed Virgin same as Tableau B. St. Joseph, long 
brown robe, contrasting sacque and toga, grey wig and beard, 
brown sandals. Staff may be an ordinary stick or branch of 
tree covered with brown material. 


Reader: 
“No room for Him! It comes again, 
The echo of that saddest strain, 
A chord with deepest feeling fraught, 
A very mine of mystic thought. 
Ah! see you not our eyes grow dim, 
Tracing the words, ‘““No room for Him?”’ 


No room for Him! The town was bright 
With joy that glorified the night; 

"Mid sparkling torches, music sweet 
Friend hastened forth his friend to greet, 
Only angelic eyes grew dim 

Seeing “there was no room for Him.” 
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Fond hearts, fond lips soft welcome spoke, 
While all affection’s voices woke, 

But He, from whose great throne above 
Flowed all that joy and all that love, 

Had come and Ah! our eyes grow dim, 
Knowing there was “no room for Him.” 


or the following story may be told: 


Roads crowded with vehicles and numerous pedestrian 
groups—the din and confusion consequent upon a hasty de- 
parture—last injunctions and messages called out to depart- 
ing friends; all this the result of the Emperor’s wish that all 
go to be enrolled in their tribal cities. 


Mary and Joseph are also on their way, though for our 
Blessed Lady, the hardships of such a journey at this time 
are manifold. Mary from time to time speaks gentle words 
of thanks to St. Joseph who tried in every possible way to 
spare his dear spouse fatigue and discomfort. Their modest 
demeanor and evident poverty attract not even a fleeting 
attention. With what awe would they have been regarded 
could the passerby have beheld visibly the legions of angels 
adoring Mary’s precious Burden, Israel’s God, the Almighty 
Creator. 

Lovingly do Mary and Joseph dwell on the thought that 
soon the Messias will be born, that soon will He indeed be 
Emmanuel, “God With Us.” 


So pass the weary days of the toilsome journey. How it 
should console those whose life-journey is fraught with care 
and heartaches! At night, shelter is found in the khans 
along the route. At last Bethlehem is reached. The crowds 
are great, again and again Joseph asks for lodging, but the 
inhabitants, noting his poverty and hoping for wealthier 
guests, turn him away with the answer, “There is no room.” 
He can scarcely bare to tell Mary, but her sweet patience is 
unaltered, and she comforts St. Joseph in the anguish he 
suffers on her account. 

Night falls and still the two most loved of God are without 
a place of rest or shelter. A sweet tradition says that it was 
a little serving-maid who directed their steps to a poor 
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stable. Here Our Blessed Mother and St. Joseph enter and 
try to prepare it for the Savior of the world. 


E. ON THE PLAINS OF BETHLEHEM. 


Grouping—At the extreme left on the floor proper or the low- 
est level are shepherds asleep (any number; suggest 8 or 10). 
Opposite the shepherds to the extreme right, are a group of little 
girls or boys, or both, standing sort of sidewise, looking toward 
the left stage. 

Setting—Same as Tableau A. 

Costumes—Shepherds, short tunic effect, loose robes; drapes 
of skins, furs, or heavy material; turbans of fur. Legs wound 
with sacking, sandals. 

Children—Girls in white dresses or tunics of pastel shades: 
boys in tunics or ordinary clothes. 


As the curtain opens the shepherds remain asleep, motionless, 
| the group of small children recite with appropriate actions “O 
| Little Town of Bethlehem.”? 
At the end of the reading, an Angel appears (back center stage) 
high; just head and wings seen above Christmas tree on tall 
| ladder behind the tree. With both arms outstretched the Angel 
| sings “Arise, Awake Creation” or “At the Hour of Silent 
Midnight” from the Marist Hymnal. During which time, the 
Bethlehem children kneel slowly, facing Angel, the shepherds 
barely commence to awaken but only to semi-consciousness. At 
the conclusion of the Angel’s song, a group of white angels 
wearing halos, enter very slowly from either side, forming a 
semicircle in front of solo Angel, in and out among the trees 
which have been arranged before curtain opened. ‘This group 
of Angels enter singing “Night of Nights.” * 
During the singing the shepherds rise (very slowly) forming 
different tableaux—watching intently the Angels. The first 
tableau, an attitude of fear; the second, an attitude of surprise ; 
the third, an attitude of adoration. 


Unit Two—THE NATIVITY 


BIRTH OF CHRIST. 


Up to this time Christmas trees have cut off from view the cave 
and crib. Before the opening of the curtain the trees have been 





*which may be found in The Christmas Song Book, page 23; compiled and 
edited by Adolf T. Hanser, D. L. Schraeder, Flushing, New York. This 
small booklet contains also, 80 of the best Christmas songs. 


*which may be obtained from Van de Water Beardsley, Sherman-Clay Co., 
Portland, Oregon. 
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removed and placed elsewhere on the stage and all the children 
(any number) are placed. The setting is practically the same. 
Tall ladders, stools, boxes, etc., are placed behind Christmas 
trees and on various parts of the stage concealed by the chil- 
dren. ‘The immediate center is the Crib, in which is the Christ- 
child; kneeling to the right is the Blessed Virgin; standing to 
the left, somewhat to the rear is St. Joseph. The crib has been 
built upon boxes or tables higher than the stage whereon the 
tableaux took place. 

Around the crib, tiny tots (adoring angels) are placed in vari- 
ous positions. On the tall ladders and stools, the medium- 
height children are placed (girls for Angels), grouped on the 
floor in rows or according to number of children are the remain- 
ing pupils. 

‘The shepherds remain on the ends, at either side. 

The smaller cherubs have wings, colored (pastel shades) 
cheesecloth dresses, or their own white dresses. 

The taller angels on elevations are the Chorus Angels in tab- 
leau E, plus selected others. ‘The children on the floor may 
wear their own white dresses. This simplifies costuming where 
large groups are used. 

When the curtain opens everyone sings sotly: (a) “Silent 
Night”; (b) an Angel reads the following from a prominent 
part of the stage, spotlight if possible) : 


‘OTis midnight. Stars that shed from heaven’s vast height 
their silvery beams 
A silent vigil keep, for lo! the hour 
That sounds the earth’s Redemption now has struck. 
No trumpet loud proclaims the King’s approach, 
No throne of ivory, gemmed in precious stones, 
Nor golden scepter, no—nor palace grand 
Has been prepared as welcome for the King. 
Ah no! But Angel hosts, His heralds, come— 
And Mary’s heart His Throne, all set with jewels. 
His scepter—peace! His palace—Bethlehem’s stall— 
And courtiers—See, the lowly shepherds kneel 
While midnight stars, His creatures pure, rejoice, 
For one of them His messenger will be 
To bring the Nations to their God. Emmanuel! 
Then mortals, list the message that we bring, 
And listening, banish fear forevermore. 
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For tidings glad to all, this night go forth, 
Your Saviour comes, a Babe, in lowly guise. 
Peace and true joy He brings to every heart 
Wherein resides the spirit of good-will, 

His tiny form in manger bed is laid, 

His Maiden Mother, watching near, adores, 
While brightest Heaven’s portals open wide 
And Angel hosts descend the starry aisles. 
Fear not! But haste to Bethlehem’s humble stall, 
Behold your Lord! With Angel chorus blend 
Your song of praise and gladness without end. 
Let joyous voices flood the midnight still, 

“To God in the Highest be glory! 

On earth peace to men of good will!” 


(c) Solo and chorus: “O Holy Night.”® 
(d) Chorus: ‘“Adeste Fidelis” (Notre Dame Hymnal). 


(e) Chorus: “Birthday of a King” (Notre Dame 
Hymnal). 


* Adolphe Adams, Shorman-Clay Co., Portland, Oregon. 





The Home and Religious Training 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING FOR THE ADOLESCENT* 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the present paper is to point out some of 
those activities in which the home may engage in furthering 
the religious development of the adolescent boy or girl. The 
word training is hardly appropriate to describe the guidance 
that the youth of these years should receive. Training is a 
word that is apt to connote a program of discipline and com- 
pulsion requiring an external conformity but resulting in few 
or meagre returns in actual religious growth. For Volume 
I of the Parent-Educator the present writer prepared a paper 
entitled “Understanding and Directing the Adolescent,” that 
endeavored to describe (1) the characteristics of the youth 
of adolescent years; (2) the need for guidance at this pe- 
riod; (3) some of the problems of the adolescent that have 
definite religious and moral implications; and (4) a tech- 
nique whereby the home might offer systematic guidance to 
the boy and girl of adolescent years. None of the content of 
the paper just mentioned will be repeated in the present 
exposition. Those who are interested in systematic guid- 

* This paper was read by Dr. Horan at the Parent-Education Session of the 


Catholic Rural Life Conference and will appear later in the year in the Parent- 
Educator Study Outlines, published by St. Anthony Press, Patterson, N. J. 
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ance, and all guidance to be effective should have this charac- 
teristic, will find in the text on adolescence published in Vol- 
ume I of the Parent-Educator, the outline of a technique 
that the writer considers of inestimable value for successful 
religious guidance in the home. 


THE ADOLESCENT BOY AND GIRL 


In any consideration of the religious and moral education 
of the adolescent it is imperative to remember that the boy 
and girl of these years is breaking away from the things of 
childhood and adopting a revised attitude toward life. They 
want to discover things for themselves. They are inclined to 
revolt against enforced authority, and, at the same time, 
the very insecurity of their attitude has a tendency to make 
them lonely. The home that understands these and the other 
characteristics of the growing boy and girl will appreciate the 
value of retaining the youth’s confidence and the need for 
affectionate, sympathetic, unselfish, tactful and intelligent 
guidance. 


THE PLACE OF ENVIRONMEFT IN RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
GUIDANCE 


It is possible that some will consider the present approach 
to the question we are about to consider an unusual one. 
However, the writer is fully convinced that the greatest 
natural force for good in a boy or girl’s life is in the environ- 
ment and influence of the home. Studies in education and 
psychology attest to this same principle. It would seem, 
therefore, desirable to consider some of the religious and 
moral characteristics of the Catholic home because of their 
unconscious but powerful influence on adolescent life. 
Parenthetically one might add that all the formal teaching 
of the Church and school amounts to little when the home, 
frequently without being aware of it, is hostile to the teach- 
ings of Church and school. It is, therefore, with this in 
mind that the present paper will attempt to outline a home 
environment that may be an inspiration to Catholic youth 
during adolescent years. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE HOME 


The life that permeates the home from morning till night 
is of dynamic worth in the informal education of youth. It 
is to be found particularly in the religious and moral atti- 
tudes and habits of parents, in their respect for each other 
and in the friends that visit the home. The plays that par- 
ents attend, the magazines and books they read and pur- 
chase, the pictures that ornament their home, and, above 
all, their charity and justice to men, are of immeasurable 
worth in preparing their children for life. No item of home 
life is unimportant where youth are concerned. The opin- 
ions and things and habits that their parents respect, admire, 
and even tolerate, have an unconscious but indelible influ- 
ence on the adolescent. 


In spite of the irreverence and irreligion of the world at 
large, Catholic parents have an opportunity to establish a 
spiritual atmosphere in the home whereby sons and daugh- 
ters may catch, as it were, a love and devotedness for 
Religion that will furnish immediate satisfaction and a con- 
fidence, courage and inspiration in the years of adult life. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE HOME 


In the various spiritual exercises that the Catholic home 
may further, parents must distinguish carefully between 
obligation and supererogation. There are men and women 
of today who are irreligious because parents were overeager 
to make youth participate in spiritual activities that were 
not of obligation. While some of the old Catholic customs 
do not fit into all homes, others are unfailingly possible and 
have distinct contributions to make to Catholic family life. 
The Crucifix and pictures of Christ and the Blessed Virgin 
are incentives to religious thinking. Although present living 
conditions make it difficult for families to gather for common 
prayer, there is always the opportunity for grace before and 
after meals. Long prayers for the family should be dis- 
couraged, and parents must realize that such exercises fre- 
quently work more harm than good. Nevertheless, the fam- 
ily that joins together in prayer at an appointed time daily 
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will help to keep alive the spirit of God in the home and 
assure it of continued blessing and protection. But the 
prayer should not be long; for instance, it should not bore 
or weary even the youngest member of the family. 

The practice of the entire family attending Mass together 
and receiving Holy Communion in a group at regular periods 
during the year, not only gives the parents an opportunity 
to see how their sons and daughters assist at Mass, but in 
their parents’ appreciation of the Holy Sacrifice, youth will 
find inspiration. The spiritual life of the home makes its 
greatest contribution to individual members when a spirit 
of faith prevails, when there is an unostentatious devotion 
to prayer, with parents truly appreciative of the sacraments 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, and showing, in their 
daily conduct, an earnest desire to cooperate with God’s 
grace. Too much cannot be said of the value of tactful en- 
couragement and silent example, rather than positive com- 
mands, to arouse in sons and daughters an appreciation of 
the spiritual life. In propagating Catholic practices and 
piety, care and consideration should be used in dealing with 
those who are slow to understand and appreciate. There 
must always be prudence in the manner in which one applies 
and endeavors to spread devotion to the practices of religion. 


THE HOME AND THE PARISH CHURCH 


The home in contributing generously and willingly to the 
financial welfare of the Church is preparing sons and daugh- 
ters for a like participation. The parish church, to perform 
the works for which it exists, requires the wholehearted sup- 
port of the home. The faithful attendance of members of 
the family at the various Communion Sundays during the 
month is a practice which is dependent upon the home for 
encouragement. Almost all parishes have organizations for 
men, women and children. One can hardly expect children 
and youth to be active in parochial organizations if the par- 
ents themselves are inactive. Respect for the priesthood 
should also radiate from the Catholic home. Here again we 
might say one cannot expect to find the younger generation 
reverent in attitude towards priests and religion if the home 
does not manifest this reverence. 
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THE HOME AND THE TEACHINGS OF THE CHURCH 


Reverence for the teachings and practices of religion must 
be fostered in the home. Children, who grow up in an en- 
vironment which is critical of the Church and her doctrines, 
are handicapped to say the least. But reverence itself is not 
enough; Catholics should make a special effort to be well 
informed in regard to their religion and eager to cultivate 
an intelligent attitude toward the Church and her teachings. 
This is of tremendous value in arousing an interest in Re- 
ligion in our boys and girls. If it is their privilege to hear 
their parents explain the Catholic religion intelligently, they 
will derive not only knowledge but inspiration. If their 
parents are interested in books that explain Catholic teach- 
ings there is every reason to hope that some day their sons 
and daughters, likewise, will become interested in these 
books. If they find in their fathers and mothers persons 
who love to study their Religion, who are just and kind to 
their fellowmen, and who, at the same time, show that they 
really understand and sympathize with boys and girls—then 
the influence of these parents is unbounded. 


THE HOME AND RECREATION 


The recreational hours of the adolescent leave a very defi- 
nite impression on his religious and moral development. 
Parents must realize their personal obligation to make the 
home a place where their children of adolescent years will 
find pleasure and satisfaction during the leisure hours of the 
day. Investigations are continuously showing that boys and 
girls become delinquent, or are on the road to delinquency, 
when they cannot find happiness at home. Too frequently 
parents are to blame because they complain of the wear and 
tear on furniture or of the noise and activity present in the 
home. 

Parents are responsible for the recreations which their 
sons and daughters engage in away from home. Not only 
should fathers and mothers know where their young are 
spending their leisure time, but they should go so far as to 
learn how they are spending this time and with whom they 
are associating. Boys and girls should be prepared for the 
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temptations that they are bound to meet in associating with 
each other. However, the supervision of the adolescents’ 
recreational life must be accomplished tactfully and pleas- 


antly, or barriers will be established between parents and 
youth. 


Not only should parents study the recreational habits and 
companions of their sons and daughters, not only must they 
provide recreational opportunities for them, but, if they 
wish to take a lasting and valuable part in each youth’s de- 
velopment, they will sometimes associate with their growing 
boys and girls in their leisure-time occupations. Men, women 
and youth show what they really are during the hours of 
play. The time of recreation calls for the exercise of justice, 
charity and religion. Christian ideals are a guide for every 
hour of the day, and any recreational activity that requires 
the individual to violate them is not worthy of a Catholic. 
On the other hand, the exemplification of the Catholic ideal 
during the use of leisure hours is not difficult. It is a sane 
and rational ideal, offering to all who observe it untold chan- 
nels for pleasure and happiness as well as the respect of those 


with whom they associate. This, our boys and girls must be 
led to understand. Closely related to this question of recrea- 
tion is the responsibility of parents, whenever possible, to 
help their adolescent sons and daughters to make friends 
with other Catholic boys and girls. This care on the part of 
the home, will help to prevent mixed marriages later in life. 


THE HOME AND READING 


It is a worthy aim for every Catholic home to strive for 
the establishment of a Catholic library of its own. Parents 
who can afford to do so should be eager to own good Cath- 
olic books. A personal enthusiasm for good reading on the 
part of adults goes a long way toward spreading an interest 
in worth-while literature. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the fact that it is not the presence of Catholic 
literature in the home that counts but the habit of reading 
it intelligently. However, here again tact is necessary. Com- 
pulsion will do no good. In fact, it breathes contempt. In 
addition, parents have an obligation to keep themselves 
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informed about all the readings in which their children en- 
gage. But such a supervision, to be efficacious, must be in- 
telligent, and of such a character that it does not arouse 
aversion or actual distaste for the judgment of parents. 
Probably the least said about the undesirable the better. 
Rather, put the youth in contact with a variety of readings 
that will give him in good literature whatever he is seeking 
in the objectionable, whether it be thrills, romance or inte!- 
lectual stimulation. 


The home cannot hope to understand current Catholic 
affairs if Catholic newspapers are not read. Not only do the 
various Catholic papers offer information and guidance, but 
they endeavor to give to their readers a definite type of 
religious culture. On the other hand, the daily press is for- 
ever seeking the spectacular. Constantly it presents ac- 
counts of corrupt morals and confused opinions. Catholic 
men and women are continually confronted with them. At 
times the secular press misunderstands or misrepresents the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic religion. As it is impos- 
sible for the daily newspaper to remain uninfluenced by the 
large amount of pagan thought so prevalent in the world 
today, the Catholic newspaper endeavors to be an antidote 
for this type of literature. The diocesan paper is written for 
all members of the family. Parents should endeavor to help 
their sons and daughters find interests in its columns and 
pages. 


THE HOME AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


The really Catholic parent in selecting a school for his 
adolescent children will be guided by the laws of the Church. 
He will understand fully that the work he is endeavoring to 
do as a parent-educator in the home will not be efficacious in 
the life of the child if the school education of his children is 
taking place in one of the many institutions which are 
strangers to the teachings of Christ. The Christian educa- 
tion of children, and the term children here applies to the 
very young as well as to the university student, must be 
continuous. Catholics who, without real necessity, send 
their children to public schools and non-Catholic private 
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schools are consciously or unconsciously aligning themselves 
with those who are hostile to the Catholic Church. While 
the Church will endure forever, faith may be lessened or 
blotted out of the hearts of many, if Catholic education does 
not flourish. It is for this reason that the Catholic home 
should extend a loyal support to Catholic elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges and universities. 


COOPERATING WITH THE SCHOOL 


Parents ought to make a particular effort to understand 
the specific religious and moral guidance that the school is 
attempting to give their children and parallel it in the home. 
In addition, they should draw up themselves, or secure from 
some authority, a list of the religious and moral ideals that 
belong particularly to the life of the adolescent boy and girl. 

I shall pass over this topic, for it is not the purpose of 
the present paper to develop the more formal aspect of re- 
ligious guidance in the home. It is already treated in “Un- 
derstanding and Directing the Adolescent” in Volume I of 
the Parent-Educator. However, just this note on the sub- 
ject. Learning of any type takes time. Parents should not be 
discouraged when it takes weeks and sometimes months for 
a son or daughter to acquire an appreciation or to learn to 
perform a single act faithfully and efficiently. However, if, 
each year, parents were to guide their adolescent sons and 
daughters in the acquisition of three, five, or even ten prac- 
tices of religion or virtue there is every hope for their chil- 
dren to grow to a manhood and womanhood that is faithful 
and devoted to the Catholic ideal of life. 


THE HOME AND RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS 


Lastly, it is only with difficulty that religious vocations 
can be fostered and the works of religion continued without 
the help of parents. But, first of all, parents must have an 
intelligent attitude and a due appreciation of the religious 
and priestly vocation. While vocations in the family may 
demand sacrifices and hardships from parents, there is a 
privilege these parents have in offering their sons and 
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daughters to the service of God that has an honor in it be- 
yond human comparison. Their labor is to prepare the 
soil for a vocation, to render their children an example of 
every Christian virtue, and to watch over their education in 
such a way that they may grow into manhood and woman- 
hood truly virtuous and well! prepared for the religious life, 
if God should so will it for them. 


It would be contrary to human nature for parents not to 
feel the sacrifice that they must make in permitting sons and 
daughters to leave home and consecrate their lives to the 
services of the Church. However, the parent who makes 
this offering whole-heartedly and for the love of God will 
find peace and joy of spirit in the sacrifice. Those parents 
do wrong who come between a son or daughter and a life of 
consecration. This does not mean that parents may not 
point out the hardships of the religious life to their children 
and keep them from entering it at too early an age. But wise, 
indeed, are those fathers and mothers, who give their chil- 
dren every opportunity to foster a religious vocation and 
who guide them faithfully in the acquisition of virtue, so 
very necessary for happiness and a life of accomplishment 
in the priesthood or religion. 


THE CATHOLIC RELIGION A RULE OF LIFE 


In the formal instruction received in school and church, 
boys and girls learn that the Catholic religion is for twenty- 
four hours of the day. Blessed are those young people who 
spend their adolescent years under the guidance of parents 
who strive to realize this ideal. Yes, fortunate may that 
youth be described who has learned from the example of 
parents, from their deeds, words and appreciations, that 
religion should direct man at all times, not only in his life of 
worship but in his dealings with his fellowmen,—at home, 
in civic life, in business and in leisure. Furthermore, while 
Church, school, and society at large may seek through many 
channels to guide the adolescent, nowhere will their efforts 
meet with the success that may attend those of parents who 
have established a home that radiates the Catholic ideal. 
The partial description just given of some of the situations 
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in the home that contribute to the moral and religious de- 
velopment of youth is inadequate. It would take a large 
volume to describe adequately the ideal home situation. 
Moreover, time does not permit the attention that should be 
given to the formal instruction that parents should give on 
matters pertaining to sex and the various questions related 
to marriage. But given the home in which parents under- 
stand their Religion and are living this Religion twenty-four 
hours of the day, with their growing boys and girls intelli- 
gently and sympathetically understood, then we may truly 
say, there is the ideal environment for the religious and 
moral development of the adolescent. 


The liturgical movement challenges America. ‘To the extent to 
which it wins acceptance, our zealous pastors and teachers, whether 
in the colleges or universities or in the myriad parochial schools, 
have in their hands the one most perfect instrument for presenting 
the twentieth-century appeal of Christ. The unwearying endeavors 
of the Holy See to bring all things under the headship of Christ the 
King, and thereb to enflame the lait with zeal for Catholic Action 
—the cause of Christ—will best and quickest be achieved by showing 
every man that he or she is a living part of the mystic Christ. Solutio 
totius difficultatis Christus said ‘Tertullian and the modern man 
must learn fully what Tertullian the Montanist only partially learned 
from the Apostle of the Gentiles, “‘with me to live is Christ” (Phil. 
li, 5). 

Rev. Gerald Ellard, S. J., in Thought, December, 1932. 
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The material which forms the subject-matter of this 
article was obtained from 125 priests (representing twenty- 
six states) who responded to a questionnaire which orig- 
inated as part of a plan* to secure leads that might serve as 


a guide in the selection of content for the religion course’ in 
the Catholic high school. 


The validity of using the opinions of priests as one of the 
approaches to the problem of selecting material, activities 
and procedures for teaching religion is based upon the fol- 
lowing assumption: “Since the test of efficiency of religious 
instruction is the test of life, whether those who have pur- 


* This plan is described in full in Religious Instruction in the Catholic High 
School by Sister M. Antonina Quinn. Cf. pp. 3-4. Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of America, 1930. 

* Returns (one hundred and twenty-five usable ones, fifteen per cent of the 
total number of questionnaires sent out) were considered not representative 
enough for this purpose and the work on the course was discontinued. How- 
ever, since those who did reply offered many worthwhile suggestions, and, 
furthermore, exhibited interest in the work, a publication of the data on 


hand is deemed justifiable, if it does nothing more than stimulate further 
action along these lines. 
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sued it conduct themselves in a more Christlike manner, it 
is to the clergy engaged in parochial work that one must 
look for a fair estimate of results. Moreover, on account of 
their position, they should be able to recognize the religious 
needs of those under their care as well as to suggest measures 
for meeting these needs. Their cooperation in this respect 
should be of immeasurable value in the organization of an 
effective course in religion.”* 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE * AND ITS PURPOSE 


Having set forth the validity of priests’ opinions on effec- 
tive teaching of religion as one of the norms in this study, an 
analysis of the various items on the questionnaire specifically 
designed to bring out the foregoing points is in proper order. 


The first query in the questionnaire: Are there, in your 
opinion, any particular ways in which the Catholic higi: 
school has been especially helpful in the religious formation 
of the student? was asked with the hope that an enumeration 
of desirable results of religious education might, in a gen- 
eral way, be of service in setting up tentative objectives’ 


which would in turn give direction to the process of religious 
training. 


Religious deficiencies may also profitably be used to indi- 
cate objectives. Therefore, the second question here con- 
sidered: In what ways does the average graduate of the 
Catholic High School fail in regard to (a) fundamental obli- 
gations? (b) works of supererogation? was included because, 


* Quinn, Sister, M.A., opus cit., p. 4. 


‘The points on the questionnaire to be presented in this paper are: 

1. (a) Are there, in your opinion any particular ways in which the Cath- 
olic high school has been especially helpful in the religious formation 
of the student? 

(b) To what do you attribute these results? 

2. In what ways does the average graduate of the Catholic high school 
fail in regard to (a) fundamental obligations? (bh) works of su- 
pererogation? 

3. What are the situations that our boys and girls have to face that 
should be provided for by the high school course in religion? 

4. Indicate in the space below any additional facts that you think may 
be of service. 


*It must be admitted that other good influences will operate here. Never- 


theless, this fact does not preclude these outcomes from being listed as worthy 
objectives. 
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while no one is prepared to place the causes of these failures 
wholly at the door of the Catholic high school,* the question 
offers promise of fruitful returns in so far as a listing of these 
deficiencies should suggest procedures to be followed if simi- 


lar failures on the part of present pupils are to be, in some 
measure, reduced. 


From the data afforded by replies to the question: What 
are the situations that our boys and girls have to face that 
should be provided for by the high school course in religion? 
educators are able to ascertain what situations are most fre- 
quently and likely to be encountered by pupils as well as the 
religious educational needs revealed by this information. 
With such data at hand, it becomes possible to outline a 


program of religious instruction suited to pupils’ present and 
future needs. 


After the objectives for any undertaking have been form- 
ulated, the next step is that of determining ways and means 
of realizing these objectives. Question 1. (b) To what 
do you attribute these results? together with the last item on 
the questionnaire: Indicate in the space below any additional 
facts that you think may be of service, had as aims the 
soliciting of suggestions concerning the teaching of religion in 
high school, because it was felt that practical ideas about 


how this teaching could be enriched and made more effective 
would be offered. 


RESULTS 


Since the questions submitted were more or less of a gen- 
eral nature, a synthetic conception as represented by the 
questionnaire replies, followed by comments from the re- 
spondents, when such comments are thought helpful, is prob- 
ably a more acceptable form of presentation of results than 
a detailed tabular summary with discussion. Hence the plan 


*The school has only four or five hours a day, five days in the week in 
which to do its constructive work, and the home and other agencies often fail 
to cooperate, even negatively by removing dangers to faith and morals, and 
in providing opportunities for wholesome employment of leisure time. The 
fact, however, does not excuse Catholic education if it is so little adapt- 
able as not to intensify its efforts to educate the coming generation to a 
proper conception of its duty. 
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is mainly to present responses to each specific question men- 
tioned herein.’ 


The returns from the first question show that these 
respondents, judging from their own experience, have noted 
the following commendable characteristics in graduates of 
Catholic high schools: 


Traits Mentioned Frequency 
Regular habits in religious practices 
A finer appreciation of religion 
Loyalty to principles of Christ and His Church 
Right standards of choosing friends....................2.2:1--seseseeseceseees 
Keen and delicate conscience 
Interest in and willingness to participate in Catholic activities.. 
Ability to defend religion more intelligently 
High ideals 
Sense of responsibility to God... sccscccecsneceseneencennee «= 9 
Respect for authority 6 
Appreciation of the Liturgy of the Church 6 
Sympathy and charity 6 
Honesty 6 


Other outcomes listed, which could not be classified as 
characteristics, were: 
Religious vocations are fostered 
Fewer mixed marriages result 


In answering the second question, the majority of the 
respondents did not differentiate between fundamental obli- 
gations and works of supererogation. Consequently, the fail- 
ures are tabulated according to frequency of occurrence and 
no attempt is made to classify them. The ranking eighteen 
deficiencies mentioned most frequently are: 


Deficiencies Mentioned Frequency 
lack of interest and insufficient participation in Catholic 


"In the footnotes, attention will be called to any outstanding features. 

*It might be well to note the fact that, whereas fifty per cent of the one 
hundred and nineteen priests answering this question (by actually listing 
failures) have mentioned non-interest and non-participation in Catholic action, 
only eight per cent have mentioned a more active participation in the lay 
apostolate as one of the desirable results of religious training. 
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Gradual laxity in regard to frequent reception of the Sacra- 


Lack of the spirit of sacrifice 
Absence from non-obligatory Church devotions.......................... 26 


Lax in attendance at Masses of obligation 
Lax standards of self-discipline 


No parish or school support 

No respect for authority 

No evidence of feeling of responsibility for giving good 
example 

No appreciation of the practical value of works of superero- 
gation . 

Sense of responsibility as a Catholic 

Sa Ge I OG I NI os carrniseseensneisoasnrchiinioienesbaneecndentnnntine 

Unwillingness to accept the Church’s laws in regard to reading 

Dishonesty 

Mixed marriages 

Uncharitable talk 

No responsibility for acquiring knowledge of our Faith 

Lack of courtesy 


The highest ranking fifteen of the situations to be encoun- 
tered by pupils, as given by the one hundred twenty-five 
priests, are, in order of frequency, as follows: 


Situations and facts mentioned Frequency 
Various present day ethical issues.........................-c-0-.--seec--seeeneneoee 7\ 
(Honesty, authority, divorce, birth control, justice, mar- 

riage, one religion is as good as another, etc.) 

Increased perverted sex appeal 

At atmosphere of religious indifference 

Dishonesty in public life 

Situations demanding an answer to questions concerning the 
Catholic religion 

Literature which is a menace to faith and morals 

Prevalence of ease and comfort in all lines of physical activity, 
which leads to sensualism 

ee ie I I sceneries nsintccetstcnnnrstoncicncne 

I ai sac ction intsniantidestabaicoanigienaiens ; 

Urge to go along with the crowd 

Tendency to engage in mixed marriage 

The daily sacrifices called for in all states of life 
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Their own personal problems, the problems of the adolescent.... 8 
Choice of vocation 


Ridicule for the practice of religion and its principles 


Replying to question 1. (b), priests ascribed the success 
of the Catholic high school in the religious formation of 
pupils to: 
Factors mentioned Frequency 

The influence, guidance, example, and interest of devoted and 
pious religious 

The religious practices of the school 

The religious atmosphere of the school 

The positive religious instruction offered 

The prolonging of the habit forming period 

The general trend towards a more practical religion course.......- 

The spiritual and extra-curricular activities 

The high level of conduct required in some schools 

The fact that pupils are more developed and religion takes on 
more meaning 

The annual retreats 

Good reading 

The honest disposition and willing heart of the adolescent 


Responses to the final item on the questionnaire could 
have been easily tabulated under certain categories, but 
because of the intrinsic value of most of the comments, 
replies will be grouped under a few general headings and 
given in full. 

In the comments of these priests concerning the problem 
of efficient teaching of religion in the high school and means 
of improving it so as to motivate pupils to higher levels of 
conduct, the points that stood out most prominently are: 


1. Get away from too much theory and deal with practical 
questions and problems that pupils will meet and that they 
want solved.° 


“The classroom for religion should be a laboratory. Bring in the 
modern situations of youth on recreation, amusements and other 
similar points. Let pupils reason these things out in this laboratory. 
Such situations as these will give the wide-awake teacher a truer 
vision of his class more quickly than anything else.” 


*These excerpts are typical of over fifty comments on this one point. 
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“They (the pupils) are going to live in a free-thinking and loose- 
living world, which is openly and secretly opposed to the principles 
of their divine Catholic faith. Hence, they must know enough and 
be strong enough to practice their religion . . . Personal piety, 
high esteem for Christian marriage, practical value of the Mass, 
confession, and Holy Communion are ideas that should be stressed 
all during the course. 

“Our Catholic high schools, I think, lack a thorough course to 
prepare for practical problems to be met later in life. We seem to 
be sending forth graduates well versed in the arts and sciences, but 
sadly lacking in good, sound, practical religious knowledge as well 
as a knowledge of real problems that will be met with. We give 
them the tools, but I fear that we do not instruct them sufficiently 
in their use.” 

“Our Catholic high schools are doing a great deal in training 
Catholic youth, but I wonder if that good would not be of a tre- 
mendously greater influence, if practical knowledge were dovetailed 
with the theoretical. Many young graduates have their eyes opened 
in astonishment and horror when they are forced to cope with 
problems and conditions of which they have never heard. Could not 
practical lawyers, judges, doctors, social workers and parish priests 
(not the angelic type, but those blessed with experience and good, 
sound common sense as well as a knowledge of pedagogy) be ob- 
tained to give lectures on every-day problems to be met with after 
graduation? ‘Too many of our graduates are “launched out upon 
the sea of life” at graduation in a boat equipped with a motor, the 
principles of the mechanism of which they know from A to Z, but 
they will meet with shipwreck because they did not learn how to 
run it.” 

“In the higher classes the students expect more explanations 
and a willingness on the part of the instructor or teacher to relieve 
the doubts peculiar to that age. .. . The consideration of the Church 
as is given in apologetics, instruction in the practical value of the 
sacraments in our everyday life, and the ideals of the Christian life 
should be stressed. Greater stress should be placed on learning to 
follow the Mass by means of the Missal, as has been suggested by 
a number of priests and bishops. This would make the Mass more 
attractive and fruitful of much good. . .. Many of the social sins 
seem to be passed over with too little consideration, and the student 
going out into life is puzzled when he meets these things for the 
first time. A frank and dignified explanation of many of the social 
evils or sins of the time would greatly increase the value of high 
school religious teaching, and would safeguard the young man or 
young woman from sinful occasions which might be the result of 
too little knowledge of social conditions. . .. These answers have 
been given after students from several large high schools were 
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asked their opinions. These high schools were conducted by the 
members of various teaching orders. Furthermore, the opinions of 
the clergy engaged in teaching and in parochial activities were given 
and all were practically unanimous in the above answers.” 


“I hesitate and am loathe to write the following and confidentially 
leave it to your good judgment as to using it, but if the sinfulness 
and evil consequences of “prevention,” “birth control” could be 
treated becomingly, “reverently” and judiciously, I believe it would 
prove very helpful, as experience shows that these evils are growing 
and becoming very wide-spread, especially among the young. Young 
people of the present day become sophisticated so early and the 
education of so many cease with high school that it might be wise to 


treat of this subject at about the close of the high school course in 
religious education.” 


“The special duties of adolescents are not treated clearly: diffi- 
culties with parents; neighbor (in general) ; sex relationship; hon- 
esty; truthfulness; the duty of work; responsibility are not suffi- 
ciently stressed. Vocational instruction, including the married state 
and its obligations, ought to have a special place in high school 
religion. Any thought-provoking method is better than the tradi- 
tional textbook teaching of religion. The New Testament would 
make an excellent textbook.” 


“Our boys and girls when they leave high school to enter the 
professions and business must face a variety of temptations, the 
boys particularly, e.g., free-masonry, racketeering in one form or 
another, graft, dishonest practice—such as usury, exhorbitant 
profits, inferior goods and service, atheism, communism, divorce, 
companionate marriage, birth-control, civil marriages, etc. The 
young people should be forwarned and instructed about how to 
meet and overcome these difficulties. A Sister in the high school 
tells me that not infrequently senior boys and girls have frankly 
given favorable criticism to companionate marriage and birth con- 
trol openly in the class-room. ‘The teacher had to defend the 
Church’s standpoint in both. Divorce is very commonly discussed.” 


“I am firmly convinced, I might be wrong, that too much theory 
and too little practice is being given in our schools. Our graduates 
know that the Catholic Church is One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
and the one true Faith founded by Christ, but to sit down and con- 
vince a fellow factory worker or clerk in the same store of these 
facts, they are not able. The Bible Students, Christian Scientists, 
etc., have an array of arguments and refutations at their fingertips. 
They may be specious or sophistical, but they have convinced many 
a Catholic high school graduate simply because they have a gun and 
plenty of powder with which to attack, but he was not trained in 
the use of said gun and powder.” 
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“It is not much agitated just to what extent more delicate matters 
should be treated in our Course in Religion. In view of our modern 
paganism, it would seem that they certainly should be stressed, 


nevertheless in a manner so tactful and prudent as not to blight the 
virtue of pupils.” 


They should be prepared: (a) to meet the current charges 
against Catholic faith and practice. (b) ‘To answer questions fre- 
quently put by sincere non-Catholics; e.g., Why does the Church 
oppose secret societies? Why does she forbid mixed marriages? 
Why do Catholics abstain from meat on certain days? Why don't 
priests marry? etc. (c) To meet dangers to their morals in the 
professions, in business, in offices, in shops, in popular amusements, 
in mixed gatherings of boys and girls, of Catholic and non-Catho- 
lics, etc.” 

“In the fourth year, at least, devote religion time to social prob- 
lems. Tell them (the pupils) the dangers they will meet and show 
them how to meet them. . . . Introduction of unsigned questionnaires 
to inform teachers of dangers pupils are meeting with while in 
school. . . . The teachers should realize that some pupils are lost 
before they leave high school, habits contracted are given full sway 
after they leave high school. Let’s find out facts about their present 
lives, . .. Combine practice with theory.” 


“Among helps towards meeting future situations, in my opinion, 
based on my own personal experiences, I think, apart from the 
constant influence for good by good religious teachers, nothing is 
better than frequent lectures by Jay men and women known to the 
students to be of sterling character and ability. Practical talks to 
students by their ideal lay men and lay women as a regular part 
of the course must produce untold good.” 

“Various moral situations should be prepared for: dangers for 
chastity in amusements and at work; giving an honest day’s work 
for a day’s pay; regard for property; etc.” 

“There should be a preparation for the temptations of life, by 
being told about life and how to avoid pitfalls—enter into particu- 
lars. .. . Make religion practical instead of theoretical.” 


2. The great need of our Catholic high schools is to train 
pupils in habits of self-direction, responsibility, self-reliance, 
and initiative in religious practices.” 

“There is too much guidance, for example, supervision of the 
children, for they are children, in church group attendance at Mass, 
ie., daily Mass, etc. This tends to make them mechanical in their 
religious practices so that when they leave high school they are apt, 
in a great measure, to give up their religious practices. ‘They must 


* Thirty per cent of the priests mentioned this point. 
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be taught in high school that now they are young men and women 
and should practice their religion, not because they must, but 
through conviction.” 


“One danger is that religious practices be so insisted upon that 
later religious practices become obnoxious to him or her.” 


A dose of religion, well as it may be instilled in the mind of the 
young, will have no lasting effects, if the character has not been 
properly moulded and solidified. Hence, allowing a proper amount 
of initiative and resourcefulness, the high school student should 
be nurtured in a Catholic atmosphere enhanced by the example of 
the priest, the parents, the teacher and the school associates.” 


“Catholic high school students are at the age to take initiative 
and undertake to act without being told, and should make applica- 
tion of their own initiative and will power to do good, perform 
duties of religion, acts of virtue, etc., and form religious habits of 
their own action and conviction.” 


“Pupils should develop a sense of moral responsibility based upon 


the law of God, and not keep from doing wrong simply from a sense 
of shame.” 


“Some high school pupils are “steered” to the Sacraments month 
after month. When the rudder is off the ship—what then? ‘Their 
own sense of what is right should be their compass. 


“Frequent communion and confession should be at all times 
encouraged. Encouragement instead of compulsion. Insist on the 
sense of duty, acting from conscience and sense of honor, rather 
than fear of blame and punishment or desire for praises and prizes.” 


“There should be a greater sense of individualistic efforts in all 
that pertains to the religious, social and economic responsibilities of 
the Church and religion. ‘Tendency today to think that someone 
else should shoulder the burdens. There seems to be a lack of 
initiative all along the line. Inclination to permit process of 
‘spoon feeding’ to continue unless checked early.” 


“Systematic intelligent training with a view of responsibility is 
lacking, and this may be attributed to lack of a proper point of view 
in the teacher. As a consequence many of our high school students 
fail to manifest interest and cooperation in the life of the Church. 
The teacher should be well instructed in the objective of high school 
training for pupils and direct all efforts to attain it.” 


“Have as an aim the imparting of a love for and a cherishing 
of religion. Try to make the student see the great benefit and pleas- 
ure that may be gotten out of the ordinary, faithful, intelligent, 


= of religion. Not because ‘I hafta!’ but because I know 
Ww e” 


“Stress the positive side of devotions, that is, have the pupils use 
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them for definite character building value, and because they are 
convinced of the absolute need of religion.” 


“To build up self-reliance and character avoid all ‘lock step 
piety’ and all driving to the Sacraments.” 

“TI believe in letting youngsters know they have a will and in plain 
language what it is for.” 

“Stress the responsibility of the student for the depository of 
the true faith entrusted to him that others coming in contact with 
him and his activities may know something of the beauty and truth 
of our religion.” 

“Our problem is to make the pupils persevere in religious prac- 
tices, easy now by routine, but more easily neglected later on, I 
believe from want of conviction and, of course, neglect of the grace 
of God. . . . Daily Mass should not be made obligatory; frequent 
Communion should be urged—to be practiced voluntarily. ‘This is 
more likely to continue than regular Communions under super- 
vision. . . . Sound conviction is necessary in this age of doubt, 
vanity and falsehood, and greater facilities for sin. 


3. There should be more positive teaching of morals and 
more positive exercise of virtue.” 


“We need instruction in practice of Catholic ideals. Do not 
instruct in what is sinful and what is legitimate, but in what is high 
and best. Let us have practice of the virtues and progress in real 
spirituality.” 

“We need more positive exercise in virtues than we have. There 
may not be too much ‘weeding’ of our soul-garden, but surely there 
is not enough planting—positive efforts at meekness, helpfulness, 
etc.” 

“The ‘Golden Rule’ should be stressed. FAITH must be taught, 
but MORALS are just as necessary to complete the training of the 
high school student, and when the proper teaching of morals in 
theory and above all in practice is missing, the life of the student 
turns to be, as a consequence, a failure.” 


“Let us have emphasis on charity described in I. Cor. XII; and 
emphasize the practice of the natural virtues, e.g., truthfulness, 
honorableness, temperance, etc.” 

“There can not be too much stressing of morals, for FAITH 
seldom decays without lax morals.” 

“Since argument is of no value without example, the pupils 
should be made to realize that the best means of furthering the 
mission of religion is to live according to its precepts; so the beauty 
of virtue and religion should be constantly held up before them.” 


“Forty per cent of the priests mentioned this point. 








YLINA 
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“By stressing the supernatural motive for good moral conduct 
we may at times fail to insist upon the natural motives, e.g., good 
manners, gentlemanly and ladylike behaviour, etiquette, etc.” 

“My idea in general is that we are building our super-structure on 
a very weak foundation. Boys and girls can’t become good Catho- 
lic boys and girls, unless they are first of all good boys and girls. 
Suppose they do know their catechism well end get ninety-eight in 
exams! If they are unreliable and not dependable who cares? 
Suppose they go to Church every morning in Lent! What of it, 
if they do sneaky things when their employer leaves the city? 
Suppose they do go to confession every month! A poor argument 
for religion, if their line of conversation causes elevated eyebrows 
among their Protestant associates.” 


“There is not sufficient stress on the moral virtues. Our boys 
and girls seem to lack the honor, frankness, and reliability that is so 
much to be desired. Honor would seem to include everything that 
Imean. The distinction made is sin and no sin, but there are so 
many things we ought to do and don’t do because we know there 
is no sin in not doing it.” 

“Of course, I don’t want to pass by the natural—Father Hull’s 
idea, St. Augustine’s, St. Thomas’, the one, grace on top of 
nature, the supernature added to nature. If one side is neglected, 
catastrophe is the inevitable result.” 


4. Organized religious activities should hold an important 
place in religious education if favorable attitudes towards 
and interest in religion and the activities of the Church are 


to be outcomes of religious training in the Catholic high 
school.” 


“We should have abundant student activity and participation in 
Catholic Action, supervised, but under direction of students, if 
interest and enthusiasm in the work of the Church are to carry 
over into later life.” 

“More student activity and leadership during the high school 
years will effect a greater measure of participation in works of 
supererogation in the lives of graduates. ‘Too much leadership, 
where organizations exist, on the part of religion teachers in high 
school stifles initiative and ambition.” 

“The high school sodality, properly conducted, and various other 
religious societies which inculcate a love for the Eucharist, devo- 
tion to the Mother of God and interest in the home and foreign mis- 
sions will play no little part in the development of a lively Catholic 


spirit in your students. Your objectives should be love, devotion, 
imterest.” 


"Forty per cent of the replies emphasized religious activities. 
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“There are hundreds of boys and girls from small towns not 
having a Catholic school and who attend Catholic institutions in the 
cities. If these students could be prepared through clubs, etc., to 
teach catechism, care for the sacristy, play the organ and 
teach the children hymns it would help the pastor accomplish a great 
deal of good. In some places Mass is said once or twice a month. 
A Catholic high school student who would take the children in these 
centers once a week for instructions would do an immeasurable 
amount of good for the faith. There is a real apostolate here.” 


“To be frank, I do not think that formal classes in religion are 
by themselves of much help in the religious formation of students. 
Such classes are necessary, of course, but what I mean is that it is 
quite possible for a student to rank high in such courses and still 
not be formed at all, religiously. Theoretical religion requires its 
complement in action, to which the student must be trained, if he is 
to live religiously as an adult. Students have to be trained to works 
of supererogation, made accustomed to them and made to like them. 
I do not think the classroom can effect this. Student organizations 
in which as much initiative as possible, under guidance, of course, 
is allowed to the student, probably provide the best means of such 
training. I have known instances where permanent and valuable 
activity in Juvenile Court work, Catholic Big Brother work, St. 
Vincent de Paul society work, etc., etc., has grown out of such 
organized Catholic Action in Catholic schools. Of course, there is 
always the danger of over-emphasis, too much ballyhoo, ‘pep,’ etc., 
without the accomplishment of genuine results, but if the student 
movement gives rise to nothing more than a consciousness of Cath- 
olic solidarity it will accomplish a great deal.” 


“I believe that the high school pupils should be brought in closer 
contact with their home parish. Too frequently these children are 
lost sight of during the entire period of their education in high 
school and college. In this Parish I have recently organized what 
I call a Newman Club and have brought together the college, high 
school and business college students, not only from our Catholic 
but non-sectarian schools as well. Thus far in this small parish we 
have had a little over a hundred make application for membership. 
We propose to formulate a program that will deal with present day 
problems and controversial points of history, have them discussed 
at the meeting and a Catholic point of view emphasized. We will 
also have a decided social atmosphere to the meetings. Had I 
failed to formulate this club the children going to Catholic schools 
would be entirely unknown to those attending the public high 
schools and colleges.” 


“I think that where the Sodality, or some similar organization, 
functions successfully, the students’ religious formation gains by the 
introduction thereby made to works of Catholic Action. The Stu- 
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dent Leadership Conventions have shown what high school stu- 
dents, boys and girls, especially the latter, are capable of in enthusi- 
asm and even, to some extent, in the organization and execution of 


corporate Catholic Action. This type of training should leave its 
mark on them for life.” 


“Pupils should be trained with a view to leadership in parish 
work, both spiritual and social.” 


“The Sodality should function in such a way that a practical and 
lively interest in this organization results, If its fruits are to carry 


over into life, pupil activity should be a prominent feature all 
during the high school years.” 


5. Religious education should stress the supernatural and 
point out the necessity of self-sacrifice and self-denial.” 


“Pupils should be given the proper motive for restraint and 
taught the self-denial in Christ’s doctrine. The mellowing influence 
of suffering. Relations between restraint and culture.” 


“He (the pupil) must see his personal sanctification as the first 
problem; for which purpose he must be prepared to stand ill for- 
tune, financial loss, suffering and even death. He must have in his 
own mind a sufficient knowledge of virtue to practice it intelli- 
gently. This means that a religious teacher must be more than an 


imparter of knowledge ; he must be a persuader by his life and his 
teaching.” 


“Students must be shown how they can and must make their 
relationship with God, especially with Jesus in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, a really personal one. They must get acquainted with God as 
their Lord and Creator, it is true, but more so as their Father and 


Friend. Then the imitation of Christ will take on meaning and be- 
come interesting to them.” 


“Allow me to stress again the necessity of making Catholics see 
that their religion is a supernatural one; that ‘saving one’s soul’ is 
not merely a negative process, does not consist merely in not com- 
mitting mortal sin; that, since faith is a vital thing, it cannot be left 
to take care of itself, locked up, so to speak, in a safety deposit 
vault, while we give our whole attention over long periods of time 
to other matters; that faith must be tended carefully, watered, fer- 
tilized, by prayer, good reading, etc.; that the same holds good of 
the other virtues and of sanctifying grace, the root of them all; 
that the specific contribution of Christianity is not the “thou-shalt- 
nots” but the “Blessed-are-ye’s,” etc. Not easy to get all this 
across to the immature minds of high school students. But if we 
make a beginning with their teachers, ways and means may be 





* Twenty-five per cent of the priests stressed the importance of this fact. 
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found to bring these notions measurably within the level of the 
adolescent mind.” 


“The chief criticism I should make of the content of all Catholic 
school religion courses is that they do not sufficiently stress the fact 
that Catholicism is supernatural, and the place of the supernatural 
in the life of the individual Catholic. Graduates of Catholic high 
schools seem frequently to have the notion that Catholicism is a 
kind of intellectualism, a system of philosophy and theology, to be 
learned and then shelved unless one happens to be a priest or a 
religious whose business it will be to teach others. The tremendous 
truth that sanctifying grace, faith, hope, charity, are living things 
and must be dealt with as such, the fact that ‘we are partakers of 
the divine nature,’ that ‘we are sons of God, brothers of Christ and 
heirs of heaven,’ and many other truths involved in the Catholic 
doctrine of grace never seem to have entered their heads. Their 


training in the classroom seems to have centered chiefly on the ‘thou 
shalt-nots.’” 


“The real good student who has accustomed himself to sacrifice 
and self-denial does not so easily fall away. ‘Self-denial’ topics 
are ‘scare-crows’ now-a-days for the average person of the world, 


and high school students are not immune to the worldly concep- 
tion of things.” 


“The supernatural outlook and appraisal, which should dis- 
tinguish a Catholic student from all others is not notably there. 
Until we can get our boys to be as much interested in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass as in a ball-game, Catholic education has failed.” 


‘“‘We need an appreciation of the value of self-imposed sacrifices; 
the deep conviction that the soul is trained spiritually—even as the 
mind and body are trained—by doing the proper exercises, just for 
the training they have, i.e., leaving off the often repeated assurance 
that they help us and the souls in purgatory, etc., by way of the 
indulgences attached.” 


“Over and above all stress the supernatural—grace, the Mass, 
supernatural life. They simply don’t know—these fine American 
boys and girls—the meaning of the supernatural life, or the need 
of self-sacrifice. . . Essential—more now than in the days of the 
Catacombs. Catholics have to pay a heavy price for being Catholics. 
... And ‘pep’ isn’t going to fortify them—nor novenas to the Little 
Flower! We, their teachers, have to become men and women ot 
prayer, of strong virile faith—not merely pious—there are too many 
merely pious priests and nuns in the world, our world today.” 


“There is no other thing that our boys and girls have ta face to- 
day in the world, or even in any of the orders of the church, whether 
a person is invested with dignity, authority or not, but daily sacri 
fices. ‘Unless you do penance you shall all likewise perish’ and 
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this is what the high school course of religion should emphasize 
throughout the four years of its existence, in order that the student 
may be left with a deep and lasting impression that the ‘kingdom of 
God suffers violence’ and unless our practice of religion costs us 
daily sacrifices, there is no chance for us to sanctify ourselves in 
this world.” 


“One often finds that our young people are often very weak 
when it comes to self-sacrifice. Little services rendered to the 
Church are often too tedious, and conflict with their desire for 
pleasure. Stress the supernatural outlook, and the real purpose 
of life.” 

“Pupils should be taught to make sacrifices for the faith, and to 


be ready to sacrifice honor, position, or money rather than give up 
the faith.” 


6. The teacher of religion is more important than the cur- 
riculum. The teacher of religion should not only know ideals 
of life, but also show them forth in his own practice.* 


“The best teachers and the most fervent teachers should be given 
the subject of religion.” 

“Self-sacrifice and good example on the part of teachers is neces- 
sary, if religious education is to influence for good.” 

“If the religion taught is to be effective, we must have well- 
trained, wide-visioned and enthusiastic lovers of the Lord Jesus.” 


“The example of the consistent religious will work wonders.” 


“Experience has shown, and will continue to show, that much 
depends upon the personal sanctity and humility of the instructors.” 


“Success or failure of religion in high school depends upon the 
good influence of the teacher: the fact that teachers practice, or do 
not practice what they teach.” 

“Methods of teaching are all right, but no method can ever be a 
substitute for a mind and a heart full of the subject matter to be 
taught.” 

“Tremendous results in the teaching of religion must ever be 
attributed to the consistent religious.” 

“Example of self-sacrifice on the part of teachers will awaken a 
feeling of willingness in the student to sacrifice his own life for the 
religion which prompts such sacrifice in the lives of others.” 

“Zeal, meekness, and the beautiful example of those who teach 
is necessary; no effect without good example; the world will be 
taught in no other way than by the lives lived after the pattern set 
down by Christ.” 


“This factor was mentioned most frequently. 
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“The teacher, moreover, is the living embodiment of Christian, 
and, consequently, moral principles: ‘Be ye followers of me as I 
also am of Christ.’ ‘He began to do—and (then) to teach.’” 


The comments quoted under the previous headings are 
only a few of the many offered.*° A few miscellaneous 
remarks considered of value are:*° 


“What makes me wonder about the effectiveness of high-school 
teaching of religion is that moral leadership (e.g., world-peace, 
elimination of child labor, etc.) does not seem to come from Catho- 
lics. With one-third of the population Catholic in New York and 
Chicago, these ought to be among the cleanest cities in the country ; 
but I cannot see that Catholics are having very much influence on 
the moral tone of society there.” 


“Our pupils fail in adjustments to high ideals of living both per- 
sonally and socially. They may be honest and truth telling on the 
lower level of material values such as property and money, but 
not on the social and spiritual levels. They somehow or other do 
not regard that one can steal, cheat and lie on these levels; a good 


name, a haphazard, ill-formed judgment, and every form of social 
and spiritual theft.” 


“Provide as much as can wisely and prudently be done for the 
companionship of our Catholic boys and girls. Boys and girls will 
meet. They meet those of other beliefs, liking follows meeting, love 
follows liking and then the mixed marriage.’ 


“First of all the ‘calf-stage,’ of the ordinary high school student, 
when he or she needs understanding and guidance should be con- 
sidered. Without competent religious teaching, founded on Jesus 
Christ, at this period the ordinary high school student is in danger 
of a moral wreckage.” 

“Sufficient effort to make the student understand the Mass, as a 
symbolism in all its prayers and ceremonies. They should be 
brought to love the Mass— to really enjoy it by a better under- 
standing of the liturgy. It should become, as intended, a live 
drama, with a new setting on each saint’s and feast day.” 

“Our graduates do not take as active a part as they should in (a) 
activities of specifically Catholic societies, such as St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, Third Order of St. Francis, Sodality, B. V. M., Holy 
Name Society ; ; (b) social and other works outlined by the vari- 
ous committees of the N. C. W. C.; e.g., Catholic Press Month; 
(c) activities sponsored by local Catholic organizations for the 
benefit of Catholic charitable and educational institutions; (d) 
activities of individuals or organizations to promote the cultural 


* Space does not permit the inclusion of more. _ 
* These will probably overlap some ofthe preceding remarks. 
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and social life of Catholics ; e.g., lectures, musicals, theatricals; (e) 
civic affairs and movements,” 

“The study of the New Testament ought to form an important 
part of the course. Catholics do not know the Bible sufficiently. 
It should be the text from which to study the /deal of our lives. 
The Old Testament lends itself to wonderful illustrations of many 
practical points in a course of religion.” 


“Pupils should know that obedience to law is liberty whether it 
be in civic matters or intimate friendships; that one makes more 
friends and earns more lasting success by fidelity to principles than 
by compromise.” 

“The moral crisis is evident enough with the coming of adoles- 
cence. This ,of course, must especially be prepared for, as it is a 
most vital factor in the life of the young man or woman. ‘Teaching 
sacrifice in any form will aid to strengthen the will. Frequent 
reception of the sacraments is a necessity. If the Catholic high 
school did nothing else except to carry the youth safely through this 
moral crisis, its existence is amply justified.” 

“The main features of the infused virtues could be set down very 
briefly and very clearly in question and answer and could be taught 
satisfactorily even in first year. Certain treatments of certain sub- 
jects have very little interest for high school students. There is no 
need of introducing every subject in theology into a text-book on 
religion for high school.” 


“There should be greater care in promoting social activities that 
will keep our high school students from seeking their reasonable 
recreation in an atmosphere uncongenial, if not positively dan- 
gerous.” 


_ “Priest, Brothers and Sisters should show a more lively interest 
in fostering vocations. It is difficult to understand why several 
hundred pupils can go through a school with only one or two voca- 
tions among the students and sometimes none. Parish priests who 
are interested in vocations have a preference for certain schools 
because they know the boy or girl showing signs of a vocation will 
have the vocation cultivated in that school. Why is it that priests 
who are in towns where there is no Catholic School can keep on 
producing vocations when the large parishes with Catholic schools 
let years go by with only one vocation a year and sometimes two or 
three years with no vocations? The answer is that the priest takes 
an interest in fostering vocations. The teacher who is expounding 
mathematics and the languages is doing a noble work in tutoring 
the mind but how sweetened her labors must be if she can reach the 
heart of the child and show the child the beauty, the grandeur and 
the love that lies ahead in giving oneself to the service of Christ.” 


“There is plenty of truth found, as religion is taught, but the 
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method is obsolete, in as much as most teachers regard knowledge 
about religion as religious knowledge. Religion should be learned 
as any art is learned, and then it will not be lost, as the mere mental 
reactions of the memory or conceptual type are. Once a poet 
always a poet; once an artist, always an artist, but oh, the changes 
that come into the religious behavior of our graduates.” 


CONCLUSION 


Such a study as this does not serve the purpose of sum- 
marizing or listing the exact material to be included in the 
religion course.’ It is rather a survey of existing problems 
and situations which teachers and administrators might 
profitably use as a starting point or guide when selecting 
subject-matter and procedures for religious education in the 
Catholic high school. Taken as a whole, the data presented 
in this article suggest the importance of (1) delegating the 
teaching of religion to the best teachers, (2) placing greater 
emphasis on religious activities as a phase of religious educa- 
tion, (3) including the study of practical life problems in the 
high school religion course, (4) giving a central place to 
actual habit formation in accordance with Christian ideals, 
(5) training pupils to a more active cooperation in their own 
religious formation, and (6) inculcating the spirit of sacrifice 
in the pupils. 


* Detailed methods depend to such a great extent on local conditions, that 
all that can be done in a work of this sort is to point out general guiding 
principles. 





Communications 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are pleased to publish the following letter from 
the editor of The Little Missionary. We believe that this magazine has a 
specific contribution to make to the education of the elementary school child. 


Dear Editor: 


Through your esteemed publication, JouRNAL oF RELicious IN- 
STRUCTION, many a priest, many a Sister, and many an educator may 
be moved to subscribe to The Little Missionary and thus to intro- 
duce it to a whole school where God’s grace will do the rest. 


Prompted by the thought that your position as Editor may be 
most influential in advancing the cause of The Little Missionary I 
make so bold as to propose the following points in its favor. 


The magazine has an exalted purpose, the cultivation of the mis- 
sion spirit among our Catholic boys and girls. For nineteen years 
it has kept to this path. God alone knows the number of prayers, 
the number of sacrifices, the number of vocations it has solicited in 
these years. To further its end many of the articles admitted to its 
pages are direct from mission lands, written by our priests, Brothers 
and Sisters on the firing line. Think of the great value for our 
young people back of this. They learn from first hand information 
of the great work done and to be done, of the glorious work of 
saving souls, of the degradation of paganism, of unheard of cus- 
toms, religious rites, tribal habits, regard or disregard for children, 
of the uplifting powers of Christianity, of the heroism of our mis- 
sionaries, of the steadfastness of neophytes, of their sacrifices for 
our holy religion, of the flora and fauna of respective missionary 
lands. Is not this a valuable education for our children? 

Secondly the magazine though primarily missionary, carries re- 
ligious, educational and juvenile reading matter. 


Religious 


(1) In the past few years a Religious of the Sacred heart has 
most beautifully and masterfully outlined the Seven Capital Sins in 
a charming style for our children under the caption, “Striving Up- 
ward” (L. M. September 1931-June 1932). (2) In the same year 
Rev. W. Linek of St. Louis wrote a children’s series on “How 
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Important is the Holy Ghost?” How often do grown-ups, not to 
speak of children, hear anything throughout the year, with the 
exception of Pentecost season, on the Holy Ghost? Here is a maga- 
zine that took advantage of its pages to instruct some 50,000 readers 
on that Forgotten Paraclete. (3) Last year’s issue (L. M. Septem- 
ber 1932-June 1933) carried a series on “Talks on the Litany of 
Our Lady” by Sister Emmanuel, O.S.B. of England, well-known 
religious writer. (4) Nor has the Liturgy itself been forgotten. 
This year’s The Little Missionary (September to June 1934) has 
a series entitled “Liturgical Chats to Children” by Sister Estelle, 
O.P. (N. B. We may add here that the Editor had contracted for a 
series on “Catholic Action and Children” to be written by Reverend 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., Cork, Ireland. Unfortunately Father For- 
rest could not accept. The point is this: The Little Missionary 
keeps abreast of the times. (5) In 1931-32 a series on “Soldiers 
of the Cross,” our Jesuit American Martyrs. 


Educational 


Various articles from every mission land of the Catholic Church 
on: Religion, habits of the natives; the country: its beauty, deso- 
lateness, fauna and flora. Most of these come under the caption 
“Let’s Go Places and See Things.” Again, may we point out the 
educational feature of these articles giving first-hand information 
by scholarly missionaries who are actually in the countries and 
among the peoples they describe. 


This year’s The Little Missionary has a series on “Filipino Flick- 
erings” in which a very humorous missionary describes his early 
experiences. Music has not been forgotten in the children’s edu- 
cation. For proof see the series (1933-34) by an accomplished 
musician on “Do Re, Mi in Music.” Vocational information is 
freely scattered throughout the pages, especially in the last three or 
four issues of every year. Who will say this is not helpful to our 
eighth grade graduates? 


Juvenile 


(1) “Buddy’s Page’’—jokes, conundrums, puzzles. (2) “The 
Penny Brigade,” a unique plan to gather the stray pennies for the 
missions. (3) “Saving Pagan Babies,” an appeal to the little ones of 
America. (4) In past numbers (1932-33) a series on “Junior 
Joys,” a visit in an airplane to ten different missions, Highly inter- 
esting. 


Subscription Price 


Ridiculously Low: 50c a year, or in bundles or 20 or more when 
sent to one address, 25c. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Published 


Monthly from September to the following June; no publication 
in July and August. 


Recommendations 


From the present gloriously reigning Pontiff, “Pope of the 
Missions,” down to the countless Bishops and priests in this, as well 
as other lands. 


May this resumé of The Little Missionary prompt many zealous 
educators to introduce it to their children that the Kingdom of God 
may grow more and more upon earth and take deep root, especially 
in the missionary hearts of our Catholic boys and girls. 


Gratefully in Christ, 


Father Dooley, 
The Little Missionary, 
Techny, Illinois. 








New Books in Rebiew 





Eternal Testament. By Reverend John A. Elbert, S. M., 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. 117. 
Price $1.00. 


This small volume of conferences is written by the presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa, and follows closely 
the treatise of St. Thomas Aquinas on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Eternal Testament emphasizes the place which 
the Holy Eucharist occupies at all times in the life of the 
Church and in the life of every individual believer. Father 
Elbert presents these conferences under the following chapter 
headings: The Holy Eucharist: the Center of Catholic Wor- 
ship; The Blessed Sacrament: Remedy for All Evils; The 
Holy Eucharist: a Remebrance of Christ; Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament, Our Mediator; The Eucharist, Pledge 
of Final Perseverance. 


Evolution of Newman’s Conception of Faith. By Rev- 
erend John A. Elbert, S. M., Philadelphia, Pa.: The Dolphin 
Press, 1932. Pp.100. Price $1.50. 

In this scholarly well annotated piece of work the author 
of Eternal Testament studies Newman’s mind on the sub- 
ject of faith during the period of his Anglican life and in the 
light of his published utterances on the subject. The author 
set up a strictly objective approach to Newman’s earlier 
conception of faith through his writings prior to 1845. 


Follow the Saints. A Series of readings on the Lives and 
Virtues of Some Saints, with a Reflection to Encourage Im- 
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itation. By Reverend Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1933. Pp. iiit+-253. Price $1.50. 


In his Foreword the author states that a particular effort 
was made in the selection of facts presented. The book was 
prepared for young people and is not an attempt to provide a 
saint for every day but to portray saintly models with the 
viewpoint “that the Saints lived their human lives according 
to their state and position, in a natural and usual manner, 
experiencing the same spiritual and physical difficulties and 
temptations that come to the ordinary man. But they nur- 
tured in their hearts the primal virtue of the love of God, 
which resulted naturally in the springing up and cultivation 
of other virtues.” 


The Redemption Play. By J. C. McMullen. Boston: Wal- 
ter H. Baker Company, 1933. Pp. xxii+133. Price 75c. 


Cecelia Mary Young has written the Preface for this vol- 
ume, in which she presents briefly the history of religious 
drama and an appreciation of Mr. McMullen’s play. The 
Redemption Play does not deal primarily with the events of 
the crucifixion but with the principal happenings in the life 
of Christ. Each act is a one-act play in itself and may there- 
fore be used as a shorter play during a desired liturgical 
season. Teachers and others will be interested in The Re- 
demption Piay in their efforts to use the drama as a valuable 
educational activity in the program of religious development. 


Blessed Diana and Blessed Jordan of Saxony of the Order 
of Preachers. A Story of a Holy Friendship and Successful 
Spiritual Direction. By Reverend Norbert Georges, O. P. 
Somerset, Ohio: The Rosary Press, 1933. Pp. xviii+206, 
2 illustrations. Price $1.00 postpaid if prepaid. 


The canonization of Albertus Magnus, followed as it was 
by the publication in America of Father Thomas Schwert- 
ner’s masterly Life of Albert, has given a fresh impetus to 
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the study of Dominican annals. This keen new interest in 
the hagiography of St. Dominic’s Order will find delightful 
satisfaction in The Letters of Blessed Jordan, second Master 
General of the Order and the Friar who “next to St. Dominic 
played the greatest part in the extension of the Order and 
its intellectual orientation.” The first part of the book is a 
translation and adaptation of the Life of Blessed Diana and 
Her Associates, Blessed Cecilia and Amata, written by the 
late Very Reverend Father Cormier, O.P. and published in 
the year of their beatification. 


Interesting as is the story of this nun, one of the earliest 
of St. Dominic’s daughters,—a generous girl who courageous- 
ly followed the call of the Lord in the face of persecution 
which even took the form of physical violence (her rib was 
broken in her kinsmen’s attempt to force her to leave the 
cloister and return to her home in Bologna)—this narration 
serves merely to give the reader the proper setting for the 
really invaluable part of the book, the letters written by the 
Blessed Jordan of Saxony to Blessed Diana and her religious 
companions in Bologna. 


The first letter of Blessed Jordan was written to Diana in 
December, 1222, a year before she took her vows. Her side 
of this beautiful correspondence has been lost, but by a 
favor of God’s providence these fifty letters of Blessed Jor- 
dan have been preserved for the spiritual profit and delight 
of our world-weary, disillusioned, and ego-centric age. In 
them are reiterated in winsome and compelling form all the 
truths by which men live, especially that fundamental truth 
of the Christian and religious life that man’s happiness upon 
earth is attained only by complete self-surrender to and 
union with the holy will of God. 

There is nothing esoteric in the spiritual direction of the 
Blessed Jordan. He combines high mysticism with sound 
practicality. His advice, simple, plain, direct, is always of- 
fered with exquisite tact and gentleness. 

Originally written in Mediaeval Latin these letters seem 
to have lost none of their exquisite savor in translation. 
They are marked by an easy informality and natural imagery 
and are full of Biblical echoes. Snatches from the Psalms, 
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from St. Paul’s Epistles and from the Canticle of Canticles, 
passages from the liturgy and the breviary are woven into 
the very warp and woof of his thought. In his zeal, his 
faith, his humble petition for prayer, his confession of hu- 
man weakness, even in the affectionate “dearly beloved” 
we are constantly reminded of St. Paul. 


This book, as we gather from the introduction and dedi- 
cation, is meant in the first place for the spiritual children 
of Saint Dominic. It has, however, a wider appear for all 
religious minded persons within and without the cloister. 
For their literary merits alone—and entirely apart from 
their religious significance—many of the letters in this vol- 
ume deserve to rank with the great confession literature of 
the world. Here we have the record of a holy friendship 
between a grave and gracious son of St. Dominic and his 
devoted daughter in Christ —a friendship deeply and solidly 
and safely rooted in the Lord and directed solely to His serv- 
ice. No breath of sentimentalism mars the frank simplicity 
of this blessed union of souls. 


One rises from reading these holy epistles refreshed and 
renewed in mind and spirit. We forget, for a while at least, 
the fret and fever of our restless modern world, and from 
Blessed Jordan and Diana we learn anew the old, old les- 
son that the only values worth striving for are those that are 
eternal. 


A NOTRE DAME, SISTER 
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Cditorial Notes and Comments 


DETERMINING ACHIEVEMENT 


During this month teachers of all grades will give some 
time to the question of testing. Varying with local conditions 
these exercises will be more or less formidable. It will not 
be out of place for each one of us engaged in assembling test 
material, first of all, to consider: “Why does my school 
schedule an examination at this time of the year? What is 
the examination supposed to reveal?” If the answers to the 
above two questions are cast in terms of educational values, 
then it is most necessary for each teacher to study critically 
the type of tests he or she has administered in the past and 
the test to be given at the close of the first semester of this 
school year. To what extent do they fulfill the purpose for 
which they are intended? 

As teachers, we are particularly interested in the effect of 
our instructional program on the pupil’s attitude toward life. 
Let us avoid questions that fail to reveal this information to 
us. Do our pupils understand, or are they merely parrots? 
Let us develop questions that will show us, at least to some 
small extent, the facility with which our boys and girls can 
see relationships between Christian Doctrine and their daily 
lives. There are very few teachers who are not appreciative 
of the value of an objective examination. Our diocesan 
school systems are to be commended for their use of these 
tests. There is a tendency, however, to use a certain type of 
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test-question solely because it adapts itself easily to objec- 
tive marking. We must beware of these questions. It is pos- 
sible that pupils will check them correctly, but do they un- 
derstand what they are checking? What effect has the study 
of the topics included on the immediate life of the pupil? 
What will be the effect on his later religious life? And, if 
we are honest and clear-thinking, we will not dare to describe 
dubious outcomes. 

We would like to make a plea for a type of test question, 
something like the form we utilized in the study entitled, 
“Investigations in Motives of Conduct,” outlined in this 
JouRNAL in December, 1931. It would not be difficult for 
individual teachers or examination committees to prepare 
questions of this type, based on the exact content of the 
year’s course of study and subject to objective evaluation. 
The results from such an examination may not be gratify- 
ing, but they are revealing. And this, above all, is the pur- 
pose of the mid-year examination, a diagnosis that will guide 
the teacher during the rest of the year. 

As long as school systems use examination results as a 
basis for promotion and to rank schools, there is bound to be 
a tendency to include questions in tests that should make the 
genuine educator blush. Let us not be afraid to make our 
test questions of such a character that they will show us to 
what extent the teaching program of the year has caught 
with each pupil, at least in giving him an ability to recog- 
nize applications of knowledge received. Let us not forget 
that Religion is a rule of life and that one of our most im- 
portant duties as teachers of Religion is to help the young 
understand this rule and its applications in their everyday 
life now and in their later life as an adult. Test questions 
based on this recognition reveal a great deal to the teacher. 
They not only show the degree to which the child is able to 
apply religious knowledge, but information is obtained that 
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is invaluable in clarifying the learner’s attitude and use of 
religious knowledge. 

While the above paragraphs were written with the ele- 
mentary pupil in mind, the technique referred to is one that 
may be used appropriately with the student of college years 
as well as with the small child. It has been part of our work 
to analyze thousands of papers in which pupils and students 
were given an opportunity to react to the type of test mate- 
rial we have just recommended to the teacher, and we have 
found the data from these tests of incomparable value in 
planning and directing our teaching programs. 


DO OUR PUPILS AND STUDENTS ENJOY THEIR 
CLASSES IN RELIGION? 


It is a function of the teacher to help the learner experi- 
ence satisfaction and interest in asubject. We have on our 
desk a game prepared by a first year high school girl. No 
adult helped her in its preparation. The project was her 
own and illustrates the idea of the individual’s use of God’s 
grace from birth to death. The pupil who prepared this 
game is experiencing her first year in a Religion class. The 
study must have fascinated her. While we like the pupil’s 
work and can see in it an overflow, as it were, from her study 
of Religion, we admire it particularly as a manifestation of 
interest, a factor that we consider very important in the 
religious guidance of the young. At a later date we will con- 
sider this question more fully. In the meantime, let those 
who will, try to discover reasons why our young people are 
not interested in the study of Religion. This negative con- 
sideration will assist teachers in planning procedures and 
adopting materials that will arouse genuine interest. The 
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word genuine, employed in describing interest, is used with 
discrimination. We are not in favor of that spurious type 
of motivation that is aroused by factors extrinsic to study 
such as awards, contests, and sometimes even threats. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS AND HOLY MASS 


Are we satisfied with the way in which our boys and 
girls are assisting at the Holy Sacrifice? Have we, as indi- 
vidual teachers, made any attempt during the past five 
months to discover the manner and spirit in which they are 
assisting at Mass? Does the Holy Sacrifice mean to them 
what it should mean after a given number of years in a 
Catholic school? The teacher who is really interested will 
make it his or her business to observe pupils and students 
during Mass and at a time when classes are not being super- 
vised. It is the unsupervised behavior of our boys and girls 
that shows actual achievement. If the work we are doing 
in the classroom relative to the Holy Sacrifice does not 
show itself in the behavior of the learner, and we refer to the 
primary child as well as to the university student, then there 
is something wrong with the teaching program, something 


amiss in the learning experiences provided, something de- 
manding immediate rectification. 


THE ATTITUDE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Administrators and the teaching force will find in the 
general topic of mid-year examinations more than one chal- 
lenge in evaluating the religious influence of the college. Do 
our students consider the examination in Religion as impor- 
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tant in their educational program as examinations in Mathe- 
matics, Latin or Chemistry? Is the scholarship in our col- 
leges of such a character that students in Religion classes do 
not need to cram for the mid-year Religion examination? Is 
our educational wisdom such that students would scorn to 
copy term reports or answers to questions on examination 
day? 

One could dwell for hours on the unconscious effect of the 
spirit of an institution on the religious and moral develop- 
ment of college boys and girls. Space will not permit this, 
but the faculty of every college might well study the follow- 
lowing questions: Do students in this institution look upon 
their study of Religion with the same intellectual respect as 
they give to other courses on their program? Is the general 
spirit of this institution such that its educational require- 
ments are conducive to the development of a reliable, ener- 
getic character rather than conducive to dishonesty and a 
get-by attitude toward life in general? We sometimes over- 
look the unconscious but important effect of the general 
administrative policy and the educational tone of the col- 


lege on the moral and religious development of the student- 
body. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 
FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 


To the Boys and Girls: 


A good way to keep good is to receive all the help we can 
get from God. Even when we were little children, God 
wanted to help us so He gave us good parents who took care 
of us, who brought us to the Church to receive Baptism, and 
who helped us in every way until we were able to go to 
school. Then our fathers and mothers had more help for 
us. Our teachers helped and our priests helped, too. When 
Our Lord sent His first helpers out to every country He told 
them to do the very things He had done. Every priest takes 
the place of God. When we have done anything that is 
wrong and we explain it very carefully to the priest, he 
knows how to help us. When we go to a priest in confession 
we are going to receive the Sacrament of Penance. A Sacra- 
ment is something that is holy. Jesus made it holy. He 
wanted to make us holy, too. This help that comes to us is 
called grace. The oftener we go to confession, the better we 
become and the most important thing about going to confes- 
sion is to feel sorry for what we have done. 


LOVING GOD AND OUR NEIGHBOR 


There is one way that God can tell whether we are trying 
to be good and that is when we show Him that we love Him 
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and when we show Him that we love our neighbor, too. Some 
people forget that God wants them to be good to everyone. 
You have often heard that God sent Jesus to earth to show us 
how to live here and how to get to heaven when we die. Do 
you remember some of the kind things Jesus did for His 
father and mother? Jesus obeyed the law. Joseph and 
Mary obeyed the law. 


Sometimes Jesus told stories. One day He told a story 
about a foolish young man who was never satisfied with 
what he had at home. I have often told this story to chil- 
dren and I think you will like it, too. 


A man had two sons, The younger one said to his father: “Give me 
what belongs to me. I am going away from home.” When the young 
man received his share, he went away. It was not long until he had 
spent all of his money, enjoying it with his friends. These friends 
were not true friends. This foolish young man was very soon with- 
out friends or money. At last he asked a farmer to let him feed his 
swine. When he was all alone with the swine he thought of his 
father and mother. When he was with them he was happy. He had 
everything he wanted to eat and now he was hungry, sad and alone. 
Then he began to think of how foolish he had been. He was 
ashamed to go back to his father. He thought his brother might 
laugh at him. He said: “I know my father will be kind to me. I 
will go home and tell him I am sorry. I will never leave him again. 
I am not happy.” 


When do you think the young man showed that he could 
do the right thing? 


When he said he was sorry? 


Yes, that is the way we show God we are anxious to do 
what is right. It is very unkind to hurt anyone, but it is 
worse to forget to ask to be forgiven. Itis a sign of strength 
in persons when you hear them say they are sorry. That 
is the way God wants us to feel when we are getting ready 
to receive the Sacrament of Penance. Tomorrow, I am go- 
ing to tell you another story that Jesus loved. 


JESUS CARES FOR ALL OF US 


This is a story about the Good Shepherd. Jesus is the 
Good Shepherd. He cares for His sheep. We are all the 
sheep that belong to the fold of Jesus. When we go away 
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from those who love us, sometimes we do wrong. Our 
Guardian Angel is sorry. We forget that this will make our 
parents sad. We forget that it will make us sad, too. When 
we are good we are always happy. When we do wrong we 


should remember that Jesus loved the naughty little lamb 
that went away. 


Some boys and girls thought about this story and the next 
day this is what one of them told the class: 


Last night before I went to bed I just told this to Jesus: “Dear 
Jesus, I know I have hurt my mother today. I was not good when 
I came home from school. I am going to tell her I am sorry. ‘This 
will make You love me and it will make her love me, too.” 


This was such a wonderful story from a little boy that we 
planned to get ready to tell God we were sorry for the wrong 
we had done. We talked about confession. This is what I 
told the children: 


Iam so glad that John remembered that Jesus loves us even when 
we do wrong. That is why He gave His priests the power to forgive 
us in His place. Everyone loves us when we own that we have 
done wrong and when we ask to be forgiven. The priest takes the 
place of Jesus in the confessional. The first thing to think about when 
we are getting ready for confession is how long it is since our last 
confession. If it is the first time we have gone to confession, we 
should say to the priest, “Father, this is my first confession.” This 
will let the priest know how he may help you. Whenever you are 
planning to go to confession, think about the wrong you have done 
and always say, “(1) Was it a great wrong? (2) Did I think about 
it before doing it? and (3) Did I do it anyway?” Then, if you feel 
that you need to talk this over with the priest in the confessional, do 
so before you go to Holy Communion. Be sure that you ask the 
priest what you should do the next time. 


Now we are ready to think about going into the church 
and preparing for confession. Do not be in a hurry when 
you are going to go to confession. Remember, Jesus is in 
the church. He is waiting for you. Tell Him that you 
believe He is on the altar, that He can do all things, and ask 
Him to help you to think of every wrong thing you have 
done. Make a little visit to the Mother of Jesus. Jesus 
obeyed her and He will do anything for her now. If you 
are truly sorry for everything that has displeased Jesus, He 
will forgive you. It is easy to feel sorry when you look at 
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Jesus hanging on the Cross for our sins. Jesus is hanging 
there because we do not obey, because we think about things 
that would make us ashamed before Jesus or our friends, 
because we go with boys and girls who are not careful and 
because we do not pray or give up some things. 


When you have promised Jesus that you will think about 
Him more often, ask yourself these questions: 
When did I go to confession last? 
Have I been careful about the Name of Jesus? 
Did I miss Mass on Sundays or Holy Days without a good reason? 
Did I make my parents or teachers sad? Did I make them angry? 
Was I rude to them? WasI unkind to them? How often? 
Have I been immodest in any way? 
Did I take anything that did not belong to me? 
Did I spoil anything that could be used? 
Have I been angry with anyone? Did I strike them? 
Have I told lies? Did these lies get anyone into trouble? 
Did I say anything that was not true about someone I did not love? 
Was I pleased when someone was punished ? 
Did I tell anything about a person that would keep others from 

loving him? 

There may be some other things you would like to tell 

the priest. Remember these, too. Here are some little 


prayers for children to say just before they go into the con- 
fessional: 


Come, O Holy Ghost, help me to know everything that I have 
done that may displease Jesus. Give me the grace to be strong 
enough to do better in the future and to tell everything to the priest 
in the confessional. 


Dear Jesus, I am glad that You gave me a chance to go to con- 
fession and tell You how sorry I am that I have offended You. 
You died for me. Your Precious Blood will make me pure and good 
again. Help me to make my heart worthy of You when I receive 
You in the morning. 

Dear Mother Mary, help me to make a good confession. 


Dear Guardian Angel, stay with me and help me to tell Jesus 
how sorry Iam. I want you to help me to start all over again. 

O my God! I am sorry for all the wrong I have done. I will do 
better in the future because sin displeases You and You are so good 
to me. You deserve my love and I do love You. 
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In the Confessional say: 


Bless me, Father, for I have sinned. In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. It has been 
weeks since my last confession. 


After you have told all that you remember say: 


For these and all the sins of my life and for any I may have for- 
gotten, I am sorry. I beg pardon of God and a penance and absolu- 
tion of you, Father. 


Listen carefully to what the priest says and then say 
An Act of Contrition, 


After you have gone to confession, go to a place in the church 
where you can talk to Jesus. First say your penance. 
Then say: 

Dear Jesus, how glad I am that I have been forgiven! How happy 
I feel! Now I may receive You in Holy Communion. You will be 
happy too. Mary, keep me close to your Son. My dear Angel 
Guardian, bring me safe to Jesus in Holy Communion. 

If you lived in the time of Jesus, you would have been 
happy to walk by His side. His enemies were very unkind 
to Him. This made His Blessed Mother very sad. Just 
a few people were kind to Mary and Jesus. I know that you 
would like to have Jesus know that you are going to be kind 
to everyone. It is a good thing to start out by walking with 
Jesus in the Way of the Cross. This will please His Mother 
and you can help the Souls in Purgatory. Tomorrow we 
will learn how to make the Way of the Cross with Jesus and 
then you may do this every time you go to Confession or at 
any other time that is convenient for you. When you do 
have time to make the Stations or Way of the Cross, kneel 
first at the altar and say: 

Dear Jesus, I am going to follow by Your side. I will think about 
Your sufferings and I want to do this to help the poor Souls in 
Purgatory. 

oF * 3K 
To the Teacher: 
In presenting the above unit to children of the primary grades, 


use pictures, have class discussions, draw out questions and, if neces- 
sary, repeat the topic of the day. 





THE SACRAMENTS OF PENANCE, HOLY EUCHAR- 
IST, CONFIRMATION AND EXTREME 
UNCTION 
FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 


To the boys and girls: 


You will remember the story of the fall of Adam and Eve. 
When they disobeyed God they were ashamed. They were 
sorry, too. God loved Adam and Eve even though they did 
offend him. He still wanted them to be with Him in Heaven 
some day. When we do what is wrong, God does not leave 


us alone. He sent His Son, Jesus Christ, to be the One to 
save the world. That is why we call Jesus the Savior of 
the world. When He died on the Cross He brought back our 
right to Heaven. Jesus redeemed us. All the good, then, 
that comes to us we have through the merits of Christ Who 
died for us. The merits of the Sacrifice of the Cross come 
to all of us through prayer and the sacraments. 


PENANCE 


Usually children do not have to think about the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. Most children are baptized when they are 
babies, but the four sacraments that do have a great influ- 
ence on the lives of children are Penance, Holy Eucharist, 
Confirmation and Extreme Unction. These are the sacra- 
ments which we will study now. 

When you have hurt the feelings of your father, mother 
or friends, you know how you feel. You are not happy and 
everything seems to go wrong. That is the same way we 
all feel when we have hurt God. How happy we feel when 
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we have gone to the one whom we have hurt and said: “I 
am sorry that I hurt you, will you please forgive me?” God 
knew that we would need a way to tell Him we are sorry 
when we have offended Him. This help, which we receive 
after we have fallen into sin, comes to us in the Sacrament of 
Penance. One day following Easter Sunday, Jesus appeared 
to the Apostles and told them that they were to receive the 
Holy Ghost and to forgive sins. From that day all priests 
have the power of forgiving sin. Some people say that only 
God can forgive us. That is true, and it is God Who forgives 
sins through those whom He has chosen as His delegates on 
earth. 


The most important part of the Sacrament of Penance is 
to be sorry. It is possible for one to beso sorry for their sins, 
that they think only about God Whom they have offended 
and love more than anything else in the world. This kind 
of sorrow is called perfect contrition, and if a person has per- 
fect contrition all sin is forgiven, even without confession. 
If one thinks about losing heaven and how bad sin is, then 
we say he has imperfect contrition and is ready to go to con- 
fession and to be forgiven by the absolution of the priest. 
When we go to confession we need something more than this 
sorrow which we call imperfect contrition; we must make 
up our mind to avoid the wrong we have done and also avoid 
the persons, places and things that have led us into wrong. 


In the confessional the priest is not only the representative 
of God, he is also the judge of what we have done. He isa 
teacher who will tell us what to do in the future. He is the 
physician who will cure us of our weaknesses, but, most of 
all, he is a kind father who wants us to be strong and good 
Christians. I need not tell you what to do when you go into 
the confessional. You have learned about that before you 
made your First Holy Communion, but I do want to remind 
you that God is the just judge of what we do. He will 
reward us or punish us forever. He has given us an earthly 
judge whose decision is heard in Heaven. God will act on 
the judgment of the priest in the confessional. That is why 
we must remember that we are confessing our sins to God 
and asking the priest to judge us in the place of God. It is 
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possible for a bad person to deceive even the judge in the 
confessional, but no sin is forgiven unless one makes it 
known as it is. The priest must know the sin in order to 
absolve us, he must know how it was that we committed 
the sin, in order to advise us about the best means of avoid- 
ing it in the future and he, like Christ, will love us better 
when we tell our sins just as they stand before God Who 
knows everything. Penance is the only sacrament admin- 
istered in secret. This Sacrament is a private affair. It 
belongs to the priest and the penitent, and when the priest 
raises his hand to absolve the sinner he is certain that God 
has forgiven his sins. God, however, makes certain demands 
of us. He asks us: (1) To think about our sins, (2) To be 
sorry, (3) To make a firm resolution not to sin again, (4) 
To confess our sins to a priest and (5) To do what the priest 
says in order to satisfy His justice for the wrong we have 
done. 

Every sin offends God. We are obliged to make satisfac- 
tion for sin as far as it is possible. We must repair the 
injury we have done whenever it is possible. Sometimes 
people take things that do not belong to them. These must 
be returned if possible. Sometimes people injure the repu- 
tation of others. The good name of the persons must be 
restored. Then and then only are we striving to make satis- 
faction for the wrong we have done. When we perform the 
penance given by the priest and make an effort to restore the 
injury done by our sins, it may be said of us that we are 
satisfying the justice of God, as far as we are able. All the 
sins, for which we repent, are forgiven in the Sacrament of 
Penance. 

HOLY EUCHARIST 


The Holy Eucharist is the center of all worship in the 
Catholic Church. To make it possible to be with us for all 
times Jesus stays on our altars day and night. He offers 
Himself to God in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and He 
comes to us in Holy Communion as the food of our soul. 
The Holy Eucharist is a sacrament which contains the Body 
and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
under the appearance of bread and wine. 
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Jesus wishes us to receive Him often. He said: “I am the 
Bread of life.” “If any man eat of this Bread, he shall live 
forever; and the Bread that I will give is my Flesh for the 
life of the world.” Jesus promised to give us His Flesh to 
eat and His Blood to drink. On Holy Thursday night this 
promise was fulfilled. St. Matthew tells us that: “Whilst 
they were at table, Jesus took bread, and blessed and broke 
and gave to His disciples and said: ‘Take ye and eat. This 
is My Body.’ And taking the chalice, He gave thanks, and 
gave to them saying: ‘Drink ye all of this, for this is the 
chalice of My Blood, of the New Testament which shall be 
shed for many unto the remission of sins.’ ” 

In the Holy Eucharist, Jesus lives on the altar of every 
church in the world that all might adore Him. We do not 
have to travel a long distance to visit Jesus. He is waiting 
for us in the nearest church. Every day at Mass the same 
Jesus becomes food for our souls. There at Mass we can 
receive Him. Every day we can receive strength from Him 
Who said: “TI will be with you always.” 

Jesus Christ gave the power of changing bread and wine 
into His Body and Blood to His apostles. In order that the 
Holy Eucharist may remain on earth until the end of time, 
Jesus gave this same power to the priests and bishops who 
are the successors of the apostles when He said, “Do this 
in commemoration of Me.” The bishops and priests use this 
power every time they say Mass, for at the Consecration 
each one says the same words Christ used at the Last Sup- 
per: “This is My Body,” “This is My Blood.” 

When we receive Holy Communion, we receive Jesus. He 
is our guest. We may talk to Him. He is ready to receive 
our requests. All that He asks of us is to be free from great 
sins and to be fasting from midnight. He is pleased to have 
us receive Him often. Sometimes He allows the sick to 
receive Him without fasting, and in order to be united with 
everyone, He commands that all receive Him once a year, 
during Easter time. 

God made us because He loved us. He sent Jesus to earth, 
Who became Man that He might suffer and die for us. Jesus, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, became Man and 
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left us at His death His own Body and Blood. All this 
shows the love of God for us. We can show our love for God 
by making ourselves more worthy of His gifts. 


CONFIRMATION 


Confirmation is a sacrament through which we receive the 
Holy Ghost, to make us strong and perfect Christians and 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. It makes the soul that has been 
baptized strong. This Sacrament was instituted especially 
to give strength to those millions who would be tempted to 
stay away from God. Confirmation helps the baptized per- 
son to remain faithful to his baptismal promises and to grow 
strong in faith in order to remain loyal in times of danger 
and temptation. 


Anyone who has been baptized may be confirmed. In the 
case of Baptism, the one who is baptized is a Christian for- 
ever. When a young man is ordained he is a priest forever, 
and when Confirmation is received the person is enrolled for- 
ever in the army of Jesus Christ. His enlistment may never 
be renewed, the time never expires, and he is forever a sol- 
dier, with Christ as his leader. 

Children do not have to worry very much about receiving 
the sacrament of Baptism. When they grow to be young 
men and young women they study everything about the Sac- 
raments of Matrimony and Holy Orders. Even when we are 
very young we pray to God to tell us what we are to do when 
we choose our work for life, but every child must be certain 
that he knows how to ask God’s pardon,—receive the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, how to thank God and be united to Him— 
receive the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist, how to become a 
good soldier in the army of Our Lord and how to help him- 
self and others receive the last blessing and anointing of the 
Church by receiving the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


EXTREME UNCTION 


God gives everyone grace when it is most needed. We 
said before that everyone must be baptized in order to 
become a Christian, a child of God and an heir to heaven. 
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The graces received in Baptism are made stronger when we 
grow. a little older, when other people try to lead us away 
from God, when it is hard to overcome temptation. Confir- 
mation is usually received at a time when we need to be 
made stronger, when others influence us to do what is wrong 
and when we need to be urged to become brave and loyal 
members of Christ’s Church. In both of these sacraments 
oil is used to anoint the person, but when one is in danger 
of death from sickness or accident he receives the last 
anointing in the Sacrament of Extreme Unction . The time 
that we need the greatest help is at the time of sickness. No 
one should wait too long to ask a priest to call on the sick 
person because the Sacrament of Extreme Unction strength- 
ens and consoles the sick or injured person and either pre- 
pares him for his going to eternity or gives him the help 
to be restored again to health. Children may help at home 
when there is a person sick, and they may be of great assist- 
ance to anyone in an accident if they remember to get a 
priest to administer the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, to 
hear the person’s confession and give him the Apostolic 
Benediction. This is the special blessing of our Holy Father 
the Pope to each of his children who are about to die. There 
is a great indulgence given with this blessing from the Pope 
who is the only one that can give it; the priest is his repre- 
sentative. We should cherish this plenary indulgence and aid 
the dying person with prayer, for he does not receive the in- 
dulgence when the blessing is given but at the very moment 
that his soul is passing into the presence of God, his Judge. 


STUDY OUTLINES AND CLASS DISCUSSIONS 


I. The Sacraments: 


. Baptism makes the person a Christian. 

. Penance is a sacrament of mercy. 

. Holy Eucharist unites us to Jesus Christ. 

. Confirmation makes a person a soldier of Christ. 
. Holy Orders and Matrimony. 

. Extreme Unction. 
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II. When and how often may the sacraments be received? 
1. Baptism 5. Extreme Unction. 

2. Penance. 6. Holy Orders. 

3. Holy Eucharist. 7. Matrimony. 

4. Confirmation. 


III. How do the following sacraments fit into the everyday 
life of children? 
1. Penance. 3. Confirmation. 
2. Holy Eucharist. 4, Extreme Unction. 


IV. How is the soul changed by: 


1. Baptism? 2. Confirmation ? 3. Penance? 


V. The pastor of the church has a right to baptize. His as- 
sistants have this right, too. Private Baptism given by: 
1. A Catholic. 5. Man. 
2. A non-Catholic. 6. Woman. 
3. Boy. 7. Child. 
4. Girl. 


VI. Contrition: 
1. Perfect. 2. Imperfect. 


VII. In the confessional the priest is: 


1. Representative of God. 3. Physician. 
2. Judge. 4. Kind father. 


VIII. In the Sacrament of Penance God demands: 
. Contrition. 
. Confession. 
. Amendment. 
. Knowledge of the wrong we have done. 
. A willingness to do what the priest tells us. 


IX. Christ changed bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood: 


1. Holy Mass. 
2. Visit Him. Receive Him when dying. 
3. Holy Communion. 
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. Confirmation: 


. The Holy Ghost. 
. Anointing. 


Soldier of Christ. 


XI. Extreme Unction: 


L 
2. 


When may it be received? 3. Apostolic Benediction. 
Indulgence. 


What is the meaning of: 


PNP KS SrP> 


Original sin. 

Apostles. 

Contrition. 

Perfect Contrition. 

The priest judges. 

The priest administers the sacraments. 
The bishop administers Confirmation. 
A priest may administer Confirmation. 
To satisfy God’s justice. 


. The Holy Eucharist is the center of Catholic Worship. 
. Last Anointing. 


Extreme Unction. 


. Apostolic Benediction. 
. Indulgence. 
. Visible Head of the Church. 


Do you know these things: 


TPN LPS SPPrPS 


Which is the most necessary Sacrament? Why? 

What Sacraments forgive sin? 

What four Sacraments should children make a careful study of? 
What is the most necessary thing in the Sacrament of Penance? 
Why did Christ institute the Holy Eucharist? 

What is the center of Catholic Worship? 

Why is Christ present on the altar? 

Why did Christ institute Extreme Unction? 

When must we receive the Sacrament of Penance? 


. When may we receive Holy Eucharist? 

. When are we commanded to receive Holy Eucharist? 

. When should a person receive Extreme Unction? 

. Who has the power of giving a plenary indulgence? 

. What is the Apostolic Benediction ? 

. How has God shown us that He is merciful to the sinner? 





ARE WE TEACHING RELIGION OR ONLY 
CATECHISM? 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 
St. Leo’s Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The first section of Father Newman’s material appeared 
in the December, 1933 JournaL. Other articles from the series will appear 
in coming issues of this magazine. 


II 
LANGUAGE MUST BE INTELLIGIBLE 


In order that religious knowledge, not merely “catechism” 
be imparted to children, it is necessary that it be done 
through the medium of language that is directly intelligible 
to them. Cardinal Newman in The Idea of a University, 
states, in effect, that knowledge worthy of the name is not 
a mere accumulation of ideas, a mere “learning or acquire- 
ment,” but this mental accumulation must be “acted upon, 
informed, impregnated by reason. Reason is the principle 
of intrinsic fecundity of knowledge.” The first step then 
in the acquisition of knowledge is to accumulate ideas, to 
“drink in” information by memory or sense perception, and 
the second step is that this accumulated information be 
“acted upon, informed, impregnated by reason.” According 
to the above citation the first step in the process of the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is the accumulation of ideas. 

Now, when religious truths are presented to children, 
whether by teacher or text-book, and in language that is 
unknown to them, such language most certainly conveys no 
ideas to their minds, and hence they are prevented by the 
use of an unknown tongue from taking the first step towards 
gaining religious knowledge, the accumulation of ideas. The 
reason is that only words and not ideas are taken into the 
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mind. An unintelligible word neither stands for an idea nor 
does it convey one. Memorizing unintelligible words, tech- 
nical terms and phrases is no more an acquisition of knowl- 
edge than is the repetition of the same words and terms by a 
parrot. And when children prattle religious definitions, 
intelligible only to a trained philosopher or a theologian, they 
are learning no more religion than would so many parrots, 
even though they may be said to be learning catechism. The 
word psittacism (parrotism) has been aptly coined to express 
this specific misnomer of such a method for teaching religion. 


In this connection many teachers, priests, nuns and lay 
teachers, willsay: “I explain all these terms to my class.” 


I answer, “Don’t deceive yourself.” How many pupils 
can give the correct meaning of such terms as nature, na- 
tural, supernatural, effects, substance, attributes, adoration, 
propitiation, natural motives, etc. I venture the assertion 
that in not a few instances, the explanations given for 
these and similar terms will be more obscure than the terms 
themselves. Doubtless, many zealous teachers will drill day 
after day on these terms and never realize how little children 
understand what is meant by them. I repeat: ‘This is teach- 
ing catechism, but is not teaching much religion.” 


Many priests and other teachers contend that children will 
encounter these terms, sooner or later, in sermons, religious 
books and in various other ways. They may as well learn 
them first as last. I reply: Granted that many priests and 
teachers are so unpedagogic as to teach catechism and not 
religion, this tragic practice is no argument that every teacher 
should follow their bad example. It seems to me that a 
greater effort should be made in our schools to teach religion. 
If catechism is never taught, it perhaps, matters little. I 
grant certain technical terms are necessary, but few of them 
are necessary for beginners and small children. To inflict 
upon very small children definitions relating to religion, 
couched in language intelligible only to theologians, is in my 
judgment, as silly and unpedagogic as to hand to the same 
children a table of logarithms and say: “Now, children, you 
will eventually need this table of logarithms to abridge 
arithmetical computations, so you may as well learn about 
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logarithms now as later.” Let no one say this is a far- 
fetched example. I can explain to any child the use of the 
table of logarithms much easier than I can explain to the 
same child the meaning of substance or supernatural. Sound 
pedagogy demands that the rudiments of mathematics be 
first presented to children in language that they can under- 
stand; and, as they advance, technical terms should be grad- 
ually introduced. Common sense demands that a like course 
be pursued in teaching religion. To take another example: 
Suppose, in place of giving to small children a reader writ- 
ten in the language of children, the teacher hands to the same 
children a small book containing a number of pithy and 
scholarly quotations from classic authors and says: “Now, 
children, these are masterpieces of English expression; you 
will be called on some day to learn these words and also to 
study the structural features of language, so you may as 
well begin studying them now.” This precisely is what is 
being done when a Baltimore or a Deharbe catechism is 
handed to children and they are told to memorize the tech- 
nical theological terms contained therein, while the teacher 
endeavors to explain them; and such a course is defended 
on the grounds that children will need to know these terms 
eventually and, if so, why not learn them now rather than 
later! 


To make this point even more clear, permit me to offer 
another example. Suppose a teacher of a class of beginners 
in physiology would say: ““Now, you may need to know in 
future the exact terms connected with the anatomy of the 
human leg, so we begin them now, to wit: the branches of 
the anterior tibial artery are: the posterior recurrent tibial, 
superior fibular, muscular (rami musculares), internal mal- 
leolar, external malleolar.” And, after this enumeration, 
the teacher tries to explain the above terms. This proced- 
ure is pedagogically on a par with telling children that con- 
trition “should be interior, supernatural, universal and sov- 
ereign.” 


Don’t say this comparison is a misfit, because it is much 
easier to explain the above medical terms than the terms 
cited from the Baltimore catechism. And yet we have 
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priests and teachers hammering away on these terms with 
beginners, who justify their conduct by saying: ‘Eventually 
these terms will be needed, why not learn them now? They 
will be understood some day.” 


I readily grant that these technical terms should be taught, 
but there is a right time and place and a wrong time and 
place to teach them. The right place to teach them is in the 
seminary, or at least in the higher grades, just as it is the 
right place to teach technical medical terms in a medical 
college, or at least in the higher grades, and not in a class- 
room for beginners. The use of such terms for beginners 
is doubtless teaching “catechism,” but it is not teaching 
religion. 

Many priests and teachers justify this insistence on tech- 
nical phraseology on the grounds that a knowledge of such 
is a part of a general education. I hold it is utterly useless 
to try to cram into children’s minds phraseology suited only 
for adults, or, at least, for more advanced grades. Techni- 
cal phraseology in religion, like technical phraseology in 
mathematics, chemistry, grammar, music or any other sub- 
ject, should be introduced gradually, ascending from the 
known to the unknown, and keeping pace with the mental 
development of the pupil. Such a procedure is recognized 
as sound pedagogy in every other subject but religion. Why 
not in religion? 


It frequently happens, even though certain words and 
terms themselves are not so far beyond the grasp of chil- 
dren’s minds, that the context is calculated to confuse the 
minds of these little ones. Witness, for example, this speci- 
men taken from the Deharbe catechism: “The sins against 
faith are: inexcusable ignorance in matters of faith; infi- 
delity, heresy and wilful doubts about the faith; reading and 
spreading books or writings attacking the faith; conversa- 
tions injurious to the faith or approval of the same; indiffer- 
ence to and denial of the faith; joining secret societies pro- 
hibited by the Church.” Language best suited for children 
is not always the language best suited for adults, yet it must 
be remembered that teachers of religion are dealing with 
children, and catechism texts are to be put into the hands 
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of children. Hence, the language used by teachers and text 
should be language that children can understand. Other- 
wise language ceases to serve its purpose, the conveying of 
ideas. The first requisite for teaching religion, then, is to use 
language that is intelligible to children, such that will convey 
ideas. When the language used does not convey ideas, 
religion is not being taught, merely catechism. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL 


It may be objected that these topics are above the capacity of the 
pupil in the elementary school. I answer that no insuperable dif- 
ficulty will be perceived by the teacher who understands the topics 
himself, and has the gift, necessary in his profession, of imparting 
what he knows... . 

We are accustomed to say, rightly, in my judgment, that if the 
average child is not grounded in his religion in the Catholic school, 
morally speaking he will never be grounded in it. I think the same 
dictum can be applied to the Church’s social philosophy. 

It would follow, then, that the work must be begun in the ele- 
mentary school. Comparatively few children go through high 
school, although, thank God, the number is increasing yearly, and 
still fewer enter college, while the number of graduates, compared 
with the total elementary school population, is negligible. Much 
can be done in lyceums, night schools, extension courses, lectures, 
and other means of instruction, and these must be encouraged; 
but if we are to train a social-minded generation, it would seem to 
be imperative that every boy and girl finishing the eighth grade 
should know at least the fundamentals of the Church’s social philos- 
ophy. Fine distinctions and erudite discussions are unnecessary. 
We do not ask the little girl with her blue-backed catechism, and 
the theologian making a public defense of the whole field of the- 
ology and philosophy, to answer and’ explain in the same terms. 

I hope that one result of this Catholic Education Week will be 
the focusing of attention by our school authorities on the elemen- 
tary and secondary pupil’s need of instruction in social science. It 
will be their chief task to arrange a suitable program; I suspect 
that most of them realize the need. 

: Paul L. Blakely, S. J. America (November 4, 1933) Vol. L, No. 
; p. 110. 





INTERPRETING SOCIAL JUSTICE THROUGH 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


HELEN M. GANEY 
Chicago 
Illinois 


History is dynamic and should be so taught that the life 
of each pupil is enhanced and enriched by its study. Today, 
more than ever before, the teacher of history meets a 
severe challenge. No longer does it suffice to teach history 
as a mere record of past events. 

The study of history, today, is purposeless unless it 
awakens an interest in the political and economic society of 
which the pupil is a component part. History study fails 
to achieve its purpose unless it intensifies a love of country, 
engenders respect for the laws of the land, and awakens an 
appreciation for the institutions established and maintained 
by the country. Further, history study fails unless the 
knowledge derived of past events helps the pupil to interpret 
present conditions and unless it stimulates a visionary atti- 
tude towards the future. 

The Catholic teacher of history has a golden opportunity 
to make history a religious and a moral study. Pupils can 
be trained to see the warp and woof of history and they can 
be led to realize that the Master Weaver patterns the tapes- 
try of life. This is accomplished when the study of the his- 
tory of the past is tempered with charity, when the present 
trends of history are viewed with faith, and when the his- 
tory which lies hidden in the future is visioned with hope. 

The generally accepted objectives of history are fourfold, 
namely: First, to train for worthy and intelligent citizen- 
ship; second, to instil an appreciation of, and for moral 
values; third, to acquire useful knowledge, and fourth, to 
implant a cultural background. These are estimable objec- 
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tives, but they are deficient in that they ignore the most 
worthy objective of the study of history, namely—to discern 
the hand of Divine Providence guiding the destinies of men 
and of nations. 

Today, we hear the term “social justice” used and 
abused on every hand. The purpose of this paper is to help 
Catholic teachers to pause and to consider how social justice 
may be interpreted through the study of history. Social 
justice is not a concrete entity which may be perceived 
through the senses. Socal justice is an ideal embodied in a 
mental concept which rests securely on a set of fundamental 
principles. Briefly, let us survey these principles and note 
wherein history lends itself to the better interpretation of 
social justice. It is hoped that the examples cited, as culled 
from the pages of history, will stimulate the Catholic teacher 


to a thought-provoking approach to the study of, and to the 
teaching of history. 


1. ALL CREATURES ARE CREATED FOR THE HONOR AND 
GLORY OF GOD. 


It is significant that pupils be helped to an understanding 
that it is not of mere chance but rather the working out of 
the first principle of social justice which inspired the Church 
to labor and to guide the barbarians upward and onward to 
civilization. It was not a sentimental gesture but a carefully 
worked out plan, animated by a sense of social justice, which 
guided the Church in its struggle to raise the status of wom- 
anhood from almost abject slavery to a place of dignity. 
The emancipation of the villians of the feudal period is an- 
other event which the pupils should study not as a trite fact 
of history but rather as a movement inspired by Divine Prov- 
idence to rectify a grave abuse of this first principle of social 
justice. 

All forms of enslavement of God’s creatures, be they cap- 
tives of war, natives, negroes, or Indians, were and are viola- 
tions of this first principle of social justice. Pupils should be 
led to see that social justice is violated not so much because 
personal liberty is denied but rather because the honor 
and glory due to God is dimmed, if not dulled, by any form 
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of slavery, because slavery degrades the creature or creatures 
made to the image and likeness of God and destined to 
bring honor and glory to Him. 

Biography gives the history teacher an almost unlimited 
scope to develop the concept of how the honor and glory of 
God is reflected in and radiated through His creatures. This 
is well exemplified in the brilliant galaxy of men and of 
women which lights the pages of history—the charity of the 
Gracchi Brothers, the zeal of the Apostles, the faith of the 
Christian martyrs, the goodness of Charlemagne, the vision 
of Joan of Arc, the faith and courage of Columbus, and so on 
down the ages. Let the stress not be upon the recital of mere 
facts of history but rather emphasize how events center 
around and are controlled by God’s chosen ones, each a 
leader in a given field, each just the right kind of a leader to 
solve the problems of the particular time or situation in 
which God willed that he or she live. Lead the pupils to a 
realization that in the Providence of God persons are created 
for special situations and that the military leader, the cru- 
sader, the discoverer, the explorer, the inventor, the pioneer 
and the statesman all are worthy of our study when their 
lives and deeds redound to the honor and glory of God. 


2. SOCIETY IN ANY COMMUNITY OF SOCIETY, HOW-SO- 
EVER SMALL, MUST BE ORGANIZED FOR THE BENEFIT OF ALL 
PERSONS COMPRISING THAT SOCIETY OR COMMUNITY. 


History, more than any other subject, shows that adher- 
ence to the above principle has been attended by the growth 
and success of nations and that transgressions against this 
second principle of social justice have been followed by war, 
pestilence, famine, destruction and even annihilation of men 
and of nations. 

The thoughtful teacher of history can show how the polit- 
ical and economic currents which course through history 
illustrate that social justice prevailed when the political or 
economic current was for the betterment of society or for 
the improvement of the particular community and that when 


social justice was ignored society or the community suffered 
thereby. 
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Looming in the skyline of present-day history are such 
major problems as farm relief, foreign competition, repara- 
tions, foreign debts, unemployment, credit relief and national 
recovery problems—these, each and every one, challenge 
the history teacher, who tries to lead pupils to an under- 
standing of how social justice weaves its pattern through 
the warp and woof of each of these present day problems. 
It requires careful planning on the part of the Catholic 
teacher of history to direct pupils to right thinking on prob- 
lems so vital to present society and so far-reaching in their 
influence on the future generation. 


Grave dangers lurk in the shadow of the interpretation of 
this second principle of social justice. There is dire danger 
lest the pupils be led to seek truth only in the voice of the 
majority and fail to recognize that the suppression of the 
minority may at times be a grave offense against social jus- 
tice. Another danger hinges on the false impression of 
greatness, lest the pupil measure greatness by prosperity and 
thereby fail to realize that individuals and nations may be 
great although they never attain prosperity. Still another 
danger casts its shadows. It is the danger lest progress be 
misunderstood. Here we might well ponder and ask—What 
is progress? The world, today, fosters some queer ideas. 
It measures progress by an array of accomplishments, 
namely, by the conquest of armies, by the ingenuity of in- 
ventions, by the output of mechanical aids, by the pro- 
ficiency of engineering feats, by the marvels of science, by 
the achievements of architecture, and by the mastery of 
power, etc. These are temporal attainments and as such 
can be measured only by the materialistic measuring rod 
called progress. Yet true progress is something loftier; it 
floats in the realm of the spiritual and hence eludes formal 
measurement. The history teacher must exercise great care 
lest the pupils be led astray by the milestones of history 
which mark the social and industrial evolution and label that 
progress which typifies success. Let the Catholic teacher of 
history so build the pupils’ understanding of progress that it 
is tempered with a realization that only when men and na- 
tions adhere to this second principle of social justice may we 
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accord to him and to them the right to say that they have 
made progress and merited success. 


3. MAN AS A SOCIAL BEING HAS OBLIGATIONS TO HIS 
FELLOW MEN. 


Carefully the teacher of history should stress the recip- 
rocal obligations of man to man, whether the study be that 
of the relations of the tribesman to the chief, the vassal to 
the Lord, the subject to the king, the citizen to the states- 
man, or the simple relation of neighbor to neighbor. Where 
this third principle of social justice is recognized the rela- 
tionship redounds to the mutual advantage of each other, 
but when this principle is violated or ignored suffering to 
each party is the resultant. 

Through the meshes and mazes of the pageant of history 
the teacher should ever strive to lead the pupils to a con- 
sciousness of the seriousness of man’s obligations to his fel- 
lowmen. It is essential to inculcate a recognition of and a 
response to the command: “Bear ye one another’s burdens.””* 

The conquests of Alexander, the triumphs of Caesar, the 
victories of Napoleon, the invasion of the Huns, and warfare 
in general, save it be defensive, are examples of man’s failure 
to recognize his obligation to his fellowmen and conse- 
quently are examples of the violations of social justice. 

Contrasted with the above examples of flagrant injustices 
cited are outstanding examples of man’s keen recognition of 
his responsibility to his fellowmen. This is well exemplified 
in such examples as the knight’s code, the trade guilds, the 
work of the monks in the monasteries of the Middle Ages, 
the mission school established in America and the public 
institutions erected and maintained for the handicapped. 

Penn’s treaty with the Indians, Helen Champlain’s efforts 
to teach and to uplift the Indians, the galaxy of missionaries 
who labored that the Indians might know and love Christ, 
the work of Father Junipero Serra and Father Las Casas, 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, etc., these and count- 
less other examples, all attest to the righteous interpretation 
of this third principle to social justice. 


* Galatians, VI:2. 
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The history teacher is charged with the responsibiliy of 
weaving into the fabric of history the significance of the 
Divine command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”* History proves that man’s problems are both indi- 
vidual and social. He is responsible not only to himself, 
but to his group, to all mankind and to his God. Events of 
history take on a new and a deeper significance when the 
history teacher helps to interpret the deed or the event in 
the light of its reaction to this third principle of social jus- 
tice, the keynote of which is love of one’s neighbor. 


Peace is a resultant of love. Man’s enjoyment of his in- 
alienable rights—the preservation of life, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and the enjoyment of liberty—are largely dependent 
upon the recognition by and the response of society to this 
third principle of social justice. Adown the ages from the 
chant by the angel choirs, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace to men of good will,” * we hear the echo and 
the re-echo of this refrain. The Catholic teacher should 
ever be alert to show pupils how human beings yearn for 
peace. The so-called Truce of God, diplomacy, trade agree- 
ments, arbitration of disputes, mediation, conciliation, 
armistices, and treaties are all gropings towards the ideal of 
peace. 


It is necessary to help pupils to a realization of how this 
third principle of social justice was involved in such historic 
situations as the compromises made in the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, in Jefferson’s Proclamation of Neutrality, in 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, in Wilson’s ideals as 
embodies in his speeches, his Proclamation of Neutrality 
and in his famous Fourteen Points. 


The ideals of peace as exemplified in the Pan-American 
Union, The Hague Court, the Congress at Versailles, the 
Washington Conference, the World Court, and The League 
of Nations need the careful consideration of the teacher lest 
these be mere incidents in history rather than outstanding 
examples of man’s eternal struggle toward the goal of “peace 


*St. Luke, ii:14. 
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to men of good will.” When discussing this third principle 
of social justice in relation to peace it is well to stress the 
significant fact that the Pope, the Head of the Catholic 
Church, is the Vicar on earth of the Prince of Peace. 

A sane interpretation of this third principle of social jus- 
tice will temper racial, sectional and national prejudices, and 
it will tend to foster good will and friendship among nations. 


4. GOD CREATED MEN TO LIVE IN FAMILIES. 


God’s will and God’s truths, as manifested to man in the 
Divine Revelations, together with the philosophy of human 
experience evolved adown the ages prove conclusively that 
the family is the cornerstone in the foundation of human 
society. 


History teachers can and should lead pupils to a realiza- 
tion that social justice is thrown out of balance whenever in 
the course of history the sanctity of the home is violated or 
whenever the rights of parents are usurped. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother” is a Divine com- 
mand and as such it serves a three-fold purpose: First, it 
signifies the unity of the family; second, it establishes the 
authority of parents, and third, it dignifies the family by 
the very respect implied by the commandment. Since the 
foregoing is true it follows that any movement in history, 
any event, any legislation, or any situation which affects the 
family in its purpose, in its solidarity, or in its permanence 
must be measured by adherence to this fourth principle of 
social justice. 

Pupils should be led to see that the Quartering Act was 
evil not only because the American colonists were forced to 
provide shelter for the English soldiers, but because the sanc- 
tity of the home was desecrated. 

The expulsion of the Acadians, the banishment of debtors 
to a penal colony and the exile of political opponents into 
Siberia are striking examples of the violation of this fourth 
principle of social justice because such deeds mitigated 
against the permanence of the home. 


The selling of slaves and the breeding of negro children 
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to be sold into slavery were direct abuses of social justice, 
not only because personal liberty was disregarded but more 
so because the family ties were cut asunder contrary to the 
plan of the Creator. 


Such theories as those advanced by the Socialists, Com- 
munists and the like are detrimental to family life and hence 
violate this fourth principle of social justice. 


Legislation which permits child labor, which condones 
long hours of exhausting labor for workingmen, and which 
dares to prescribe against the right of the parent in matters 
pertaining to the education of the child are all examples of 
flagrant injustice against this fourth principle of social jus- 
tice, because they are detrimental to the family as a social 
unit. 


Land grants, the Homestead Policy, and all legislation 
which tends to unify the family are examples of adherence to 
this fourth principle of social justice because they redound to 
the ultimate good of the family and hence help to preserve 
the unity of the family which is as God ordained. 


Once again let us present the query: What can the study 
of history contribute to the pupil’s interpretation of, under- 
standing of, and application of the principles of social jus- 
tice? The query is best answered by the teacher who rises 
above the limitations of a text and the restrictions of a 
Course of Study and helps to read a sane interpretation of 
social justice into the deeds of men and into the events of 
history. Such a teacher will be a student of life and life’s 
problems, and she can, in an analytical way, help the pupils 
to interpret social justice through a study of the drama of 
life as enacted through the ages. 








High School Religion 


PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CATECHIST 


SISTER M. JOSINA, F.S.P. A. 
Cathedral High School 


Superior, Wisconsin 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Situations related to the first five commandments 
were printed in the March, April, May and September numbers of the 1933 
Journat. Additional material from Sister Josina’s study will appear in sub- 
sequent issues. It is not necessary to note that the use of this type of content 
demands thorough preparation on the part of the teacher. Moreover, teachers 
must realize that there are situations in the interpretation of which theologians 
themselves do not agree. 


THE SIXTH AND NINTH COMMANDMENTS 


“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife.” 


1. The Gospel of St. Mark * tells us that a certain young 
man came to Our Lord and asked: “Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may receive life everlasting?” 

Our Lord answered: “Do not commit adultery, do not 
kill, do not steal, bear false witness, do not fraud, honor thy 
father and thy mother.” 

Which are the first and the last precepts mentioned by our Lord? 
Can you deduce a reason for our Lord’s placing them in the order? 


(He was a young man; chastity and obedience are the principal 
virtues of the young.) 


2. Satan is a subtle serpent; when he tries to entice to sin 
*St. Mark, X:17-19. 
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he says, “Oh, come on, just once.” The next time he says, 
“You did it once, you can do it again.” And then Satan, the 
victor, says, ‘““There is no use trying, you can’t quit sinning 
now.” 

In what does the secret of success in this combat lie? 

Discuss Satan’s last statement. 


3. John Strayer is an inveterate reader. Frequently he 
has been heard to remark, “Oh, I can read anything; it 
doesn’t affect me.” 

Has John sized himself up correctly? Discuss. 
In what does the danger of promiscuous reading lie? 


What is the significance of St. Augustine’s “Noverim te; noverim 
29 
me? 


4. Jack Nuton, in spite of being warned against the evil 
companions with whom he was associating, continued to go 
to place of ill repute and to take part in their sinful forms 
of amusments. 

In how many ways is Jack guilty of sin before God? 
The next time Jack goes to Confession, what resolution will he have 
to make besides the one not to commit the specific sins again? 


5. Marie Klein has been told about the sinfulness of evil 
moving pictures. On an occasion when her favorite actress 
was being shown, Marie went in spite of being forbidden by 
her parents. 

Enumerate all the sins what may be involved in Marie’s action. 
If Marie is eighteen, is the situation changed? Discuss. 


6. Jeanette Felond insists upon attending public dances 
contrary to the wishes of her mother. Again and again she 
has told her mother, “I am old enough to take care of my- 
self.” 

Why does Jeanette’s mother object to her attending a public dance? 
Is this an occasion of sin for Jeanette? Discuss. 


7. Not long ago a popular young man was asked what he 
thought when he met a highly rouged, lip-sticked girl. His 
answer was significant: ““To me, she seems to say: ‘I ama 
good sport; give me a trial.’ ” 

What do you think of the young man’s answer? Is it too extreme? 
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Why do cosmetics often stamp a girl as “cheap”? 
How may the overuse of cosmetics be an occasion of sin? 


8. In a local ice cream parlor, it is not at all uncommon 
to find boys and girls “spiking” their drinks. 
Why is such conduct extremely dangerous to the virtue of purity? 


Why does a boy often disrespect such a girl, although he himself 
may be addicted to drink? 


9. George Boynton, a boy of nineteen but in the ninth 
grade, was expelled from school because of immorality. A 
few weeks later Thomas Dugan entered the lavatory and 
found George misguiding a boy from the seventh grade. 
What duty has Thomas? How serious is this duty? 

Why does it show a particularly strong character to make such a fact 
known to the proper school authorities ? 
Of what sin is George guilty? 


10. Sir Galahad says: ‘My strength is as the strength of 
ten, because my heart is pure.” 


What did Tennyson wish to imply when he had his character make 
this remark? 


11. Physicians have discovered by many years of experi- 
mentation and research that germs are often the cause of 
disease. Only after learning this cause were physicians en- 
abled to apply the proper remedies and render the germs in- 
active in specific cases. Now, sin is a disease of the soul that 
is caused by the germ of temptation. 

What means of fighting a temptation does this suggest? 
How would you go about it? 
Why is temptation not a sin? 


12. For a period of forty years, St. Peter Alcantara was 
troubled with severe temptations against holy purity, yet 
as an old man he maintained that he had never sinned 
against the angelic virtue. 

How is it possible for a person to have impure thoughts over a 
period of forty years and not sin? 
What remedies did St. Peter most likely use in this combat? 


13. One evening, while Bernice Adams was having a con- 
fidential chat with her mother, Bernice remarked, ‘Mother, 
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one hears improper and double meaning remarks every- 
where. I have often wondered about the best way to act in 
the presence of those who offend in this manner. If at all 
possible, I turn and walk away; if not, I try to change the 
subject.” 


“That is well, Bernice,” replied her mother, “but would it 
not be better to avoid such company?” 

Discuss Bernice’s remedy. 

What about the mother’s answer? 

Such company can not always be avoided but SIN can. Discuss. 


14. Francis Copée, a famous French writer, admitted 
that because as a young man he was ashamed to confess his 
sins of impurity, he soon gave up the practice of his Faith 
entirely. Later he had the grace to recover this priceless 
treasure and made a good general confession. 

Why was Francis Coppée’s silence the height of folly? 
What is the most common cause of silence in the confessional? 


15. In the Gospel of St. Matthew we learn the tactics 
used by the tempter: ‘When an unclean spirit is gone out of 
aman, ... he saith: ‘I will return into my house from whence 
I came out’... Then He goeth and taketh with him seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in 
and dwell there: and the last state of the man is made worse 
than the first.” * 

This passage indicates why it is so difficult for one who has fre- 
quently sinned against holy purity to give up the ways of sin. How 
can the seven more wicked spirits be foiled in their attempt? 


16. “The telling of my secret sins to the priest,” says 
Beulah Knoll, “I do not find so hard. What worries me is the 
purpose of amendment. I seem to be unable to master suf- 
ficient will power to quit the ugly sin.” 

Why is Beulah obliged to make the purpose of amendment? 
How can she get the necessary help? 
If Beulah, after making a firm purpose of amendment, falls into 


the same sin, does it prove that her resolution was not good? Dis- 
cuss. 


* St. Matthew, XII :43-45. 
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17. St. Augustine led a most impure life during his youth 
and early manhood. Later, through the prayers of his 


mother, St. Augustine was spurred on to conversion by the 
thought: “If others can do it; why not I.” 
What does this show ? 


Does “If others can do it; why not I?” hold an inspiration for you? 


18. A certain well known writer affirms that he has been 
enabled to recover the virtue of Holy Purity and to keep it, 
by saying three Aves in our Blessed Mother’s honor daily. 


Why should one pray to the Blessed Virgin particularly for the 
virtue of holy purity? 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the Journa, oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JouRNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JourNaL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
JourRNAL does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in this spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 


eS  — 
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LOVE OF GOD AND NEIGHBOR 


A UNIT FOR FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


LKLLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


NOTE: The following content was organized as one of six units for the 
first year high school course in Religion. In many schools it is customary 
to devote the first year high school work in Religion to “a general review of 
the whole plan of Redemption in a form radically different from the cate- 
chism,” at the same time giving the pupil a love and practical devotion to his 
parish church and the habit of thinking in terms of the personality of Christ. 


The course for which this unit was prepared is based on the above stated 
position, 


Lesson I: How Man Shows His Love of God and Neigh- 
bor (Commandments ) 
Lesson II: How Man Offends God (Sin) 
Lesson III: How God Restores Sinful Man to His Love 
(Sacrament of Penance) 
* * * 
Campion, Rev. Raymond J. Religion, Book I, pp. 131-138 ; 262-275. 
ae _ Francis, S.J. Religion, Doctrine and Practice, pp. 


Christian Brothers. Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 4, pp. 
127-224. 


Lesson I 


HOW MAN SHOWS HIS LOVE OF GOD AND 
NEIGHBOR 


READING TEST 


After reading the content assigned in your text, fill the blanks in 
the following paragraphs with the correct answers. In all sentences, 
(with the exception of scriptural texts and prayers of the Church) 
synonyms or almost synonyms will be considered correct. 

I. (1) The first _____ commandments insist on our 
fundamental duties to God. (2) The ____. Com-. 
mandment lays the foundation for our duties at 
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home. (3) The rest of the commandments refer to 
duties to our and so to our local community 
and all men. (4) Our Lord insisted that be the 
distinctive mark of Christians. (5) True love of God 
includes love of the 


. (1) Before God gave Moses the commandments, they 
were written in the of men. (2) Even the 
uninstructed look upon the commandments as 
rules of conduct. 


. “Not everyone that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth the 
of My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter 

into the kingdom of Heaven.” St. Matthew, VII:21. 


. (1) The Church has added ___ commandments to 
those revealed by God. (2) Our Lord said: “If he 
will not hear the________, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and the publican.” St. Matthew, XVIII:18. 
(3) The or commandments of the Church 
help us to keep the commandments of ___. 


. (1) Our Lord said: “If you love Me, keep —— 
——______..” St. John XIV:21. (2) We may in- 
crease our love of God by _______ and 
(3) The virtue of love of God is first given to us at 

(4) We should love God for the following 
reasons; I eta tied atighbetcneeneniiepeiatieieaets 


; (b) 
. (5) Love of God is 
destroyed by ; 


STUDY EXERCISE 


Each question is to be answered in your note book. 


1. Read Exodus, XII-XIX. 

2. Review the commandments of God and of the Church. Do you 
understand what is required of you by each one? Your Re- 
ligion course of next year will give several months to a detailed 
study of the commandments. In your own words, write one or 
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more statements about each commandment, stating what you 
understand it to mean. 

. Write a paragraph that will explain to a non-Catholic or a tepid 
Catholic why the Church has commandments which all Cath- 
olics must respect. 

. How does the religious life exemplify the fulfillment of Our 
Lord’s recommendation to the rich young man? See St. Mat- 
thew, X1X :16-21. 

. Read the Gospel according to St. Luke. As you do so, copy in 
your note-book at least fifteen quotations which describe how 
Our Lord showed love of the neighbor. 

. Make a plan showing how, during the coming year, you may 
grow in love of God. 

. What are five possible factors in the life of a high school boy 
or girl that may keep him or her from advancing in love of 
God? 

. In your own words describe what is meant by “perfect love of 
God” compared with “imperfect love.” 

. Name ten types or groups of persons that men frequently for- 
get are their neighbors? 


. How is justice manifested when it is characterized by love? 


. Give at least 25 examples of how high school boys and girls 
may put the golden rule of conduct into practice. 


REFLECTION EXERCISE 


These questions are not to be answered orally or in writing. Read 
each question slowly and answer it honestly to yourself. 

This lesson on the Ten Commandments and love of God is most 
important. In it I have reviewed how I may know God’s will for 
me. (1) What will be the results of this study on my daily life? 
(2) What specific resolution shall I take whereby I may show my 
love for God and my neighbor? (3) Let me ask God’s grace to 
keep this resolution. (4) Let me plan on a time and place when I 
shall renew my resolution and ask again for God’s help to keep it. 


Lesson II 
HOW MAN OFFENDS GOD 


Campion, Rev. Raymond J. Religion, Book I, pp. 141-148; 279-288. 


Cassilly, Rev. Francis, S.J. Religion, Doctrine and Practice, pp. 
37-44 ; 455-460. 


Christian Brothers. Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 4, pp. 
134-140; 146-148 ; 97-105. 
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READING TEST 


After reading the content assigned in your text, fill the blanks in 
the following paragraphs with the correct answers. 


I. (1) We must prove by our as well as by ___ 


Il. 


that we love God and our neighbor. (2) We must 
fight against and conquer ——————— 


(1) God has given us His —-———— as our rule of life, 
as the way by which we are to fulfill His and 
thereby show our love for Him. (2) Sin is any 
thought, , deed, or _______ contrary to the 
commandments. 


.t) sin is a serious offense against the law of 


God. (2) It is a deliberate and wilful disobedience of 
a of God. (3) Mortal sin us from 
God, destroys _________ grace in the soul, robs us of 
the won for us by Our Lord on the . 
deprives us of happiness, and condemns us 
to 


; (1) Venial sin consists in breaking the of God 


ina matter or doing Ti csecainpennjas ON -senemsaincingeienes 

(2) Venial sin weakens us in our resolution to do as 

God us todo. (3) If we are careful to avoid 
sin we shall be less likely to fall into 

sin. 


. We can get some idea of the terribleness of sin by com- 


paring the insignificance and meanness of the creature 
we the... 8 the who is offended. 


. (1) Temptation is an invitation or suggestion to com- 


mit . (2) It frequently comes in a beautiful or 
alluring . (3) Temptation can never become a 
sin without our ee). and 
________ to resist are helpful in resisting tempta- 
tion. (5) “Be constant in ,” St. Paul advised 
St. Timothy. 


. (1) An of sin is any person place or thing that 
influences us to sin. (2) “He that ________ danger 
shall perish in it.” 
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VIII. The four last things to be remembered are: 
| | ee Fs iT asia dicscariaseip MONA enionseuintin 


STUDY EXERCISE 


Each question is to be answered in your note book. 


In your own words, write a paragraph or paragraphs to con- 
vince one who does not believe in sin of what a terrible evil i! 
really is. You may use your text for reference. 

We can never appreciate sufficiently all that God has done for 
us. Try to prepare as complete a list as you are able of specific 
blessings that you have received from God, some of which you 
would like to remember when tempted to violate love for God 
or your neighbor. 


How do Catholics distinguish between venial and mortal sin? 
Give examples of fifteen possible sins of omission that are 
common to boys or girls of high school years. 


Why is eternal damnation a just sentence to follow the com- 
mission of mortal sin? 


What are ten venial sins that you know to be common to high 
school boys and girls? Show how each one of these sins is a 
violation of love of God or love of neighbor. 

What do you understand by the statement: “Venial sins weaken 
us in our resolution to do as God wills?” 


List twenty occasions of sin that high school boys or girls may 
meet. What is the teaching of the Church in regard to the 
proximate occasion of sin? 


“Work as if all depended upon work, and pray as if all de- 
pended upon prayer” is a piece of advice that should receive 
consideration from every Catholic. In our struggles against 
sin and temptation, in our efforts to mirror in our lives the 
teachings and example of Christ, God’s grace is necessary. 
Make a plan, not too difficult to carry out, whereby you will 
seek God’s grace in your efforts to overcome temptation and to 
banish wilful sin from your life. 

For each of the ‘four last things or ends of man,” prepare five 
statements that will spur you on when you are tempted to sin 
or sluggishness in the practice of virtue. 


REFLECTION EXERCISE 


These questions are not to be answered orally or in writing. 
Read each question slowly and answer it honestly to yourself. 
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(1) What has been my attitude toward sin? (2) What is my 
attitude now as the result of this lesson? (3) Have I tried to un- 
derstand the awfulness of sin? (4) Am I resolved to avoid the 
proximate occasions of that one sin in particular that I commit most 
frequently? (5) What are occasions of sin for me? (6) How can 
I avoid these occasions? (7) Do I ask for grace at Mass, Holy 
Communion and at my Morning and Night Prayers, to overcome 
those sinful habits that I knew are displeasing to God? (8) When 
love for God fails to keep me from sin, do I give thought to the 
“four last things’”—death, judgment, heaven, hell? 


Lesson III 


HOW GOD RESTORES SINFUL MAN TO HIS LOVE 
THROUGH THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


Campion, Rev. Raymond J. Religion, Book 1, pp. 151-168. 
Cassilly, Rev. Francis, S.J. Religion, Doctrine and Practice, pp. 
223-249. 
Christian Brothers. Catechism of Christian Doctrine, No. 4, pp. 
293-315. 
READING TEST 


I. (1) “All is given to Me in heaven and on 
earth.” (2) “Amen say to you, whatsoever you 
shall upon , shall be also in 
heaven; and _______ you shall upon 
shall be also in heaven.” (3) Our Lord gave 
the power to forgive sins to the _______. when, after 
His resurrection, he said to them: “Receive ye the 
OE rea cciieak deeaiaaidar iimeeanines 


. (1) Asacrament is an ign _______ by Christ, 
to give . (2) Penance is a sacrament in which 
a___________ priest, in the place of God, 

when the sinner is heartily sorry, 
them and and is disposed to perform the 
assigned. 

. (1) In Confession we should neither _______ nor 

our sins. (2) Not only must the penitent 
his sins, be for having offended God, 
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but his sorrow must be accompanied by a 


. (1) Our contrition is when it comes from 
true love of God, that is, we detest sin as the greatest 
evil because it offends God, the Supreme Good. (2) 

contrition does not spring from love of God 
but rather from the fear of God’s punishment upon us. 

. A_________ occasion of sin means any person, thing, 
company or place of amusement which induces one to 
sin. 

. (1) In confession, all sins must be enumer- 
ated, both the number and kind. (2) We are not 
obliged to tell all sins. (3) To insure a good 
confession we should examine our : : 

and ________ since the last confession, in the 
light of the ________ of God and of the Church and 
the of our state of life. 


. (1) The _______ off the priest takes away all the 
punishment due to mortal sin and only part 
of the temporal punishment. (2) punishment 
must be satisfied either here on earth or in ; 
ED eciine ee 

the temporal punishment due to sin. 
(1) The Sacrament of Penance not only restores 
easels to those who have lost it, but it 
it in those souls who already possess this 

grace. 


STUDY EXERCISE 
Each question is to be answered in your notebook. 


1. Your text-book shows our Lord’s love for men in forgiving 
sins for which they were sorry. Using your text book or a copy 
of the New Testament, list as many incidents as you can find 
when Our Lord manifested His willingness and power to 
pardon sinners. 

. In your New Testament—St. John, Chapter XX, read the 
description of Our Lord’ giving the apostles power to forgive 
sin. 

. Make a plan that will help you in preparing for Confession. 
Include in it those items you have read about in this lesson. 
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After writing the plan in your note book, put a copy in the back 
of your prayer book. 


Write a short act of perfect contrition. 
In your own words, write an explanation of those four elements 
that are included in a firm purpose of amendment. 


. What are three advantages that should follow the habit of 
making an examination of conscience each night. 


Prepare to give orally an explanation of “Indulgences” that 
would satisfy a critical non-Catholic. 


How can the Sacrament of Penance help one to overcome evil 
habits? Make this answer as complete as you can. 


How can the Sacrament of Penance help one to grow in love 
for God and man? 


Outline an explanation of the Sacrament of Penance that you 
might use in explaining it to a non-Catholic. 


REFLECTION EXERCISE 


These questions are not to be answered orally or in writing. Read 
each question slowly and answer it honestly to yourself. 


(1) What use do I make of the Sacrament of Penance to grow 
in love for God and my neighbor? (2) If I have not had the habit 
of making a nightly examination of conscience, am I now convinced 
of its value? (3) Do I strive to have perfect contrition? (4) After 
each confession do I make a particular effort to amend my life? 
(5) Am I fully aware of what is meant by purpose of amendment? 
(6) How do I avoid occasions of sin? (7) What do I do to satisfy 
for the temporal punishment due to my sins? (8) Do I use prayer, 
good works and indulgences to lessen the temporal punishment due 
to sins that have been forgiven in the Sacrament of Penance? (9) 
What use do I plan to make of the Sacrament of Penance during 
this present year and during the rest of my life? 


OUTLINE EXERCISE 

Develop the following outline in your notebook. 

I. How Man Shows His Love of God and Neighbor: 
A. The Ten Commandments. 
B. The Commandments of the Church. 
C. The Works of Mercy. 

. How Man Offends God: 

A. Mortal Sin. 
B. Venial Sin. 
C. Use of Temptation. 
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D. Consideration of the “Four Last Things.” 


. How God Restores Sinful Man to His Love: 
. How Our Lord Treated Sinners. 
. The Institution of the Sacrament of Penance. 
. Examination of Conscience. 
. Contrition. 
. Purpose of Amendment. 
. Confession. 
. Satisfaction. 
. Indulgences. 


TEST EXERCISE 
I. 


Before each word or phrase, write the number of the command- 
ment that is respected, violated or protected. 


. Anger. 

. A book against the Faith. 

. Wilful impure thoughts. 

4. Attending services at non-Catholic churches. 

. Leaving for a game of golf immediately after the “Pater 
Noster” at Sunday Mass. 

. Contributing to the support of his father and mother. 

. Refusal to attend a play that glorifies adultery. 

. Denying one’s Religion. 
Suicide. 

. Respect for the good name of another. 

. Believing in fortune tellers. 

. Temperance. 

. Purity of intention. 


. Wishing for the death of someone in order to get an inher- 
itance. 


5. Repeating to one what another has said about him. 
. Virtue of religion. 
. Habit of making rash judgments about others. 
. Respect for the laws of one’s country. 
. False oaths. 
. Fidelity in paying one’s bills. 
. Returning property that belongs to another. 
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. Defrauding the government of income tax. 

. Strenuous dieting without the advice of a physician. 

. Assisting at the Holy Sacrifice on Sunday. 

. Devotion to Mary Immaculate. 

. Telling the faults of others without cause. 

. Blasphemy. 

. Returning what one has borrowed. 

. Resignation to God’s will. 


. The intention to steal, even though later the intention 
could not be carried out. 


. Contemptuous use of the name of God. 
. Injuring the property of another. 
. Habit of reverence for the Holy Name. 


. Watching over the material and spiritual welfare of em- 
ployees. 


. Cheating. 
II. 


Before each word or group of words in the first column, place 
the letter taken from the second column which shows the group of 


words which is needed to make the quotation correct when added 
to those in the first column. 


. If you love Me, 


2. A new commandment I 
give unto you: 


. If thou wilt enter into 
life 


. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole 
soul, and with thy whole 
mind: 

. And the second is like to 
this : 

. ... he that doth the will 
of my Father who is in 
heaven, 

. The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence. 


A. that he lay down his life for 


his friends. St. John, XV :13. 


B. do you also to them, St. Mat- 


C. 


D. 


thew, VII:12. 


God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. J Corinthians, 
IT:9. 


and the violent bear it away. 
St. Matthew, XI:12. 


“. is not puffed up. J Corinth- 


ians, XIII:4. 


. keep my commandments. St. 


John, XIV :15. 


. that you love one another as 


I have loved you. St. John, 
XIII :34. 
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. If any man say, I love 
God, and hateth his bro- 
ther, 


. But I say to you, love 
your enemies, 

. By this shall all men 
know that you are di- 
sciples 


. All things whatsoever 
you would that men 
should do to you, 

. Greater love than this 
no man hath 


. Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of 
man what things 

. Amen I say to you: as 
long as you did it to one 
of these my least breth- 
ren, 

. Charity envieth not, deal- 
eth not perversely 


H. keep the commandments. St. 


Matthew, XIX :17. 


. you did it to me. St. Mat- 


thew, XXV :34-40. 


. if you have love one for an- 


other. St. John, XIV :35. 


. he is a liar. J St. John, IV 


:20. 


. he shall enter into the king- 


dom of heaven. St. Matthew, 
VII:21. 


1. this is the greatest and first 


commandment. St. Matthew, 
XX11:37. 


. do good to them that hate 


you, and pray for them that 
persecute and _ calumniate 


you. St. Matthew, V:39. 


. thou shalt love thy neighbor 


as thyself. St. Matthew, 
XXIT:39. 


III. 


Place X before all those statements that are true and O before 
all the statements which are not true. 


. The Ten Commandments were first given to man by our 
Lord, during the Sermon on the Mount. 


. The commandments are opposed to what men think of as 
just and good. 

. Christian charity is primarily a matter of feeling. 

. The Ten Commandments can be reduced to two, love of 
God and love of neighbor. 

. The first three commandments relate to the love of our 
neighbor. 

. Charity is perfect when we love God for His gifts to us. 

. Love is shown more in deeds than in words. 

. Charity is lost through mortal sin. 

. The expression, “our neighbor,” refers only to Americans 
and their allies during the World War. 
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We may not love some more than others. 

We are commanded by the First Commandment to speak 
with reverence of God and all holy persons and things. 


The Fourth Commandment requires us to keep holy the 
Sunday. 


The Fifth Commandment is “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Suicide is not always forbidden. 

The Seventh and Tenth Commandments refer to violations 
of chastity. 


Employers should treat their employees with charity, as 


human beings, and not regard them as mere money-making 
machines. 


Tale-bearing is wrong, for it sows hatred and discord. 
We are never allowed to lie. 


Frequent Confession and Holy Communion strengthen us 
against temptation. 


We are obliged to avoid every remote occasion of sin. 
Every sin is an insult to God’s majesty. 


An occasion of sin is proximate if the danger of commit- 
ting sin is certain or even probable. 


Temptation, when resisted, may become an occasion of 
merit. 


It is not always within our power to withstand temptation. 


After fifty years of age, man is almost entirely free from 
temptation. 


A violation of a commandment is a sin. 
Full knowledge, one of the conditions necessary for a sin 


to be mortal, is had when a person understands the evil of 
what he is doing. 


Mortal sin is the third greatest evil in the world. 
It is impossible not to fall into mortal sin. 
Mortal sin deprives man of sanctifying grace. 


It is hardly possible to discover any relation between sin 
and accompanying temporal evils. 


As long as we live we shall never be safe from the danger 
of falling into mortal sin. 


Venial sin may be forgiven in Holy Communion, provided 
one has no longer any affection for it. 


Venial sin, if committed frequently, weakens the will. 
Temptation does not precede venial sin. 


The Sacrament of Penance was instituted on the Thursday 
before the crucifixion. 
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All sins committed after baptism can be forgiven in the 
Sacrament of Penance. 
The Sacrament of Penance does not give grace, but signi- 


fies a certain grace that the penitent will receive at a later 
day. 


IV. 


After each of the works of mercy listed in this exercise, give an 
example of a related work that you might undertake during the 
coming year. 

CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY APPLICATIONS 
rsa ana inlaibeeicnt peulaninbenatanhihinin 
To give drink to the thirsty. 

To clothe the naked. 

To harbor the harborless. lait taiaralecieca aS siecaa dail 
I sedi asoncandracinsiamasaumnesinanibe 
To visit the sick. 

To bury the dead. 


NAMPWNS 


SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY 
To admonish sinners, 
i TaN ccatsiceassnnsnanied évhacensocnannilanininnieobansiiieein 
To counsel the doubtful. 
. To comfort the sorrowful. 
. To bear wrongs patiently. 
To forgive injuries. ........ 
To pray for the living and the dead. 


V. 


Select the words from Column II that complete the meaning of 
the words in Column I. Put the key number in the space ( 
afier the words it fits in Column I. 


Column I Column II 


. we cannot obtain pardon for 
them. 

In penance we have the . before going into the con- 

three essentials of a sac- fessional. 

rament— 


The Sacrament of Pen- . one should pray, watch over 
ance himself, multiply acts of the 
opposite virtue, and often 
approach the sacraments of 


Penance and Holy Eucha- 
rist. 


Contrition 
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Before examining our 
conscience 

Unless we are sorry for 
our sins 


We should always make 
our act of contrition 


An act of perfect contri- 
tion 


A purpose of amendment ( 
Penance is a sacrament ( 


To correct himself of an 
evil habit 


There are two kinds of 
contrition, 
It is a serious obligation ( 


Frequent confession is 
very useful 

For the most part God’s 
forgiveness in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance 

We should perform the 
penance imposed by the 
priest 

An indulgence 
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. is absolutely necessary for 


the remission of mortal sins. 


. gives a right to actual graces 


by which a person may over- 
come temptation and lead a 
good life. 


. instituted by Christ for the 


forgiveness of sins commit- 
ted after baptism. 


. in rooting out the causes of 


sin and for renewing one’s 
fervor in the service of God. 


. to examine our conscience 


before confession. 


. springs from the pure love 


of God. 


. we should pray for grace to 


know our sins and to be 
sorry for them. 


. exactly, promptly, and pi- 


ously. 


. does not remit the temporal 


punishment due to sin. 


. is a firm determination to 


sin no more. 


. is the remission in whole or 


in part of the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin. 


. perfect contrition and im- 


perfect contrition. 


. external sign, conferring of 


Lesson I 


grace, and the institution by 
Christ. 


HOW MAN SHOWS HIS LOVE OF GOD AND 
NEIGHBOR 


READING TEST 


Exercise I. (1) three 
(2) Fourth 
(3) neighbor 


II. (1) hearts (or minds) 
(2) reasonable 
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(4) love Exercise III. will 
(5) neighbor IV. (1) six 
(2) Church 
(3) precepts, God 
Exercise V. (1) My commandments 

(2) prayers, good works or doing what is pleasing to 
Him. 

(3) baptism. 

(4} because He is infinitely good and perfect and 
worthy of all love; because He first loved us and 
has bestowed innumerable blessings and favors 
on us; because He has commanded us to love 
Him and has promised an eternal reward in re- 
turn for that love. 

(5) mortal sin. 


Lesson II 
HOW MAN OFFENDS GOD 


READING TEST 


Exercise I. (1) deeds, word II. (1) commandments, will 
(2) sin, temptation (2) wilful, word, omission 


III. (1) Mortal 
(2) commandment 
(3) separates, sanctifying, merits, cross, eternal, hell 
IV. (1) law, slight, unknowingly, unwillingly 
(2) wills 
(3) venial, mortal 
V. infinite majesty, Creator VII. (1) occasion 
(1) sin (2) loveth 
(2) disguise VIII. (1) death 
(3) consent (2) judgment 
(4) Prayer, firm determination (3) heaven 


(5) prayer (4) hell 


Lesson III 


HOW GOD RESTORES SINFUL MAN TO HIS LOVE 
THROUGH THE SACRAMENTS OF PENANCE 


READING TEST 
Exercise I. (1) power 


(2) I, bind, earth, bound, whatsoever, loose, earth, 
loosed 
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(3) apostles, Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained. 

II. (1) outward, instituted, grace 
(2) duly authorized, forgives sins, confesses, penance 
III. (1) minimize, exaggerate 
(2) confess, sorry, firm purpose of amendment 
IV. (1) perfect 
(2) imperfect 
V. near or approximate 
VI. (1) mortal 

(2) venial 

(3) thoughts, words, deeds, omissions, Command- 
ments, duties 

VII. (1) absolution, eternal 

(2) temporal, purgatory 

(3) Good works, prayers, indulgences 
VIII. (1) sanctifying grace, increases 


TEST EXERCISE 


I. 
(1) V (8) I (15) VIII (22) 1V (29) I 
(2) I (9) V (16) I (23) V (30) X 
(3) IX (10) VIII (17) VIII (24) III (31) II 
(4) I (11) I (18) 1V (25) VI (32) VII 
(5) Ill (12) VorVI (19) II (26) VIII (33) Il 
(6) IV (13) I (20) VII (27) Il (34) IV 
(7) VI (14) X (21) VII (28) VII (35) VII 
Il. 
(1) F (4) M (7) D (10) J (13) C 
(2) G (5) O (8) K (11) B (14) 1 
(3) H (6) L (9) N (12) A (15) E 
ITI. 
(1) O (8) X (15) O (20) x (27) X (33) X 
(2) O (9) O (16) X (22) X (28) O (34) X 
(3) O (10) O (17) X (23) X (29) O (35) O 
(4) X (11) O (18) X (24) O (30) X (36) O 
(5) O (12) O (19) X (25) O (31) O (37) X 
(6) O (13) X (20) O (26) X (32) X (38) O 
(7) X (14) O 
V. 
(1) 4 (5) 1 (9) 6 (13) 7 
(2) 16 (6) 2 (10) 3 (14) 12 
(3) 5 (7) 9 (11) 15 (15) 11 
(4) 10 (8) 13 (12) 8 (16) 14 
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College Religion 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS IN TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


REVEREND W. C. DESMOND 
Holy Rosary Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


This article is by no means dogmatic. I am making no 
attempt to define or specify the proper religious training 
requisite for those who wish to enter social work. On the 
other hand, I do very positively say that there is a need of 
a religious, not merely an ethical training, before one can 
engage in a work so intimately connected with human beings 
and their spiritual and temporal woes. In our Catholic 
schools of social work there is a very positive place for 
religious training. Christian ethics, the study of the moral 
problems inherent in a social worker’s life, the Christian 
answer for the many perplexities which pour from the lips 
of those in need, all these are embraced in the curricula of 
our own schools. But please remember, I am not dogmatic, 
merely diffident, trying to open up a field for dis- 
cussion—there is a very definite need for those who 
are engaged in the training of undergraduates to offer 
something that gives students the spiritual foundation 
necessary for entrance into the proper understanding 
of social work. The emphasis that school teaching has 
received during the last twenty-five years, social work will 
receive during the coming generation. Our Catholic col- 
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leges, especially those engaged in the vocational training of 
Catholic women, shall be giving far more attention to the 
comparatively new field of social work. This will entail 
especially the proper religious foundation so essential to, 
yet so utterly lacking, in so many of those engaged in social 
work. 


So much for preamble and apology. Perhaps a few sug- 
gestions are in order. The pre-Hitler schools of Catholic 
social work in Germany, with typical Teutonic thoroughness, 
gave ample time to the development of the spiritual ideal 
and incentive of those engaged in social work. One means 
insisted upon was practically a claustral life led by those in 
preparation for this field. This is followed in so far as it is 
practicable in the National Catholic School of Social Service 
in Washington. But again, this does not answer the question 
for under-graduates. I would suggest a very thorough course 
in ethics, a course that would cover both general and special 
ethics. This is for the moral guidance of those who come 
under the influence of social workers. But there is a deeper 
preparation to be made, a deeper meaning to be placed upon 
the vocation of social work, and to find this it is necessary for 
us to turn to the Pauline writings. 


Pope Leo XIII reiterated a constant doctrine of the 
Church on charity when he emphasized that the predom- 
inant spiritual characteristics and the source of the spiritual 
interpretation of social work are to be found in Saint Paul’s 
writing on the “Mystical Body of Christ.” The concept of 
Christian humanity, as composing a real though not physical 
body of which Christ is the head, which Saint Paul preached, 
is essential to the true understanding of the work of those 
engaged in social welfare work. We cannot, merely by dol- 
ing out bread and clothes, by recreative leadership, by phil- 
anthropic or humanitarian methods, hope to satisfy the basic 
needs of weary hearts and maladjusted souls. We must be 
able to feed, as the Pelican fed its young, from the very 
marrow of our own spirituality. The technique of case work 
or group leadership is only the mechanical part of the deli- 
cate business of placing human beings in proper adjustment 
to their neighbors and to their God. 
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Just to open up a discussion which, in its conclusions may 
present something definite to the minds of those engaged in 
the leadership of our young people, here is what, to my mind, 
is needed in our schools: 


. The general spiritual and moral education already given 
so splendidly; 


. An analysis of the virtue of charity and a specific and 
exhaustive study of the virtue of mercy; 


. Athorough understanding of the social teachings of the 
Church as embodied in the moral theology discussions on 
Justice and in the definitive writings of the Popes, such 
as the “Rerum Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno.” 


. A careful study of the Doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


. Asynthesis of the history of Catholic Charity using, for 
instance, as a basic study, Dr. John O’Grady’s, The 
Church and The Destitute with Lallemand’s Histoire de 
la Charité as more exhaustive reading. 


. A vocational study of the need of Catholic laymen in the 
general field of social work. This will include a study 
of current social problems, such as economic injustice, 
the prevalence of birth control, the present domination of 
a humanitarian philosophy in social work. 


The above is a bone upon which to gnaw, a few points 
which I hope will serve to commence a study, certainly 
needed in Catholic circles. Notwithstanding the danger of 
becoming puerile in construction, I want to emphasize again 
the absolute necessity of our Catholic undergraduate schools, 
for women especially, of rising to the needs and to the voca- 
tional opportunities of the world we live in. School teaching 
is not the unique destiny of every graduate of a Catholic 
college. A far greater spiritual influence can be exercised, 
and within proper limits of the ethics of social work, in the 
field of social service, rapidly being recognized by the world 
at large as a legitimate profession. It affords great oppor- 
tunities to the graduates of our Catholic colleges. More, it 
affords a strong right arm in the everlasting quest for the 
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good of humanity. However, all the good intentions in the 
world won’t help us to turn out Catholic social workers 
unless they have an understanding and appreciation of the 
true motivation for that profession. This must be the 
motive of working for Christ. If our schools were to veer 
their influence and their curricula toward this open field, in 
ten or fifteen years a very definite result would beseen. We 
would not be thinking in terms of Catholic Charities offices. 
There is no need to worry about the proper adjustment of 
abnormalities encountered there. The great need is for us 
to see that our girls are duly encouraged to enter the fields 
of public and non-sectarian social work. Let me close with 
an example. A Catholic girl, well founded in the technique 
of social work and also well founded in the doctrines of 
Catholicity, has a case-load of one hundred and eighty fam- 
ilies in one of our largest public welfare organizations. Offi- 
cially, the doctrine of birth control is not allowed to be dis- 
seminated. However, due to the influence of the “sloppy,” 
sentimental, humanitarian principles taught in so many pro- 
fessional schools of social work, the doctrine has a way of 
being spread. If no other good at all were accomplished, 
this one would be worth her place there. We know that she 
will see to it that such subversive doctrines are not inculcated 
in the hearts of those who look upon the social worker as the 
lady from on high. 


A good social worker attempts to adjust all the difficulties 
which confront the case presented to her. A merely mate- 
rialistic philosophy does not consider the religious craving 
common to all men’s hearts as being necessary of solution. 
But the Catholic, well grounded in her philosophy, knows 
that one of the basic adjustments to be made in any case is 
the adjustment of man to his God. This is good social work, 
and it is splendid Catholicity. 
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Ceaching the Public School Child 





SUNDAY AND WEEK DAY RELIGION CLASSES* 





SISTER M. CELESTINE 
Holy Family Motherhouse 
San Francisco, California 





SOME PHASES OF ORGANIZATION 


Perhaps the first question a new worker would ask is, 
“How do you gather the children together?” 

Generally speaking, children must be attracted to class, 
for there is no sanction either of reward or penalty here as 
in the schools. When parental influence fails, therefore, 
there is only the children’s good will to secure attendance. A 
first duty is to make our classes attractive for them, joyous, 
pleasant places to come. And when they are efficiently con- 
ducted they are attractive. Children are responsive to 
earnest effort more than we realize. They like method, or- 
der, system, system in our schedule of time, in our method 
of grading, in our program of work. 

We must try, too, to make ourselves attractive by being 
human and sympathetic and as winsome as possible, by 
being, as the children say, “lovely teachers.” 

First, then,—courage, devotion and love in the teacher, 
who is, always and everywhere, the chief factor for success. 

Secondly, home visiting is an essential element; it is a sim- 
pler matter, no doubt, for a religious to make home-contacts 
than a secular, her religious garb at once bespeaks her mis- 





* This paper was read in February, 1933, in San Francisco, at a meeting of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
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sion. A lay-worker, at first, must use a more careful ap- 
proach that her motives of zeal be not misconstrued. Any- 
thing like sermonizing or reprehension should be avoided. 
Instead, you call because you need the parents’ co-operation, 
you cannot get along without it and you want them to know 
the days for class and to help you by telling others, and 
should there be sickness one would always want to call or 
inquire. Parents then see that you love and are interested in 
their child for.its own sake. 


Notices by mail and phone calls are needed to supplement 
home visits and must be used with the same discretion, but 
they must not be so persistent as to provoke resentment but 
with such frequency and kindness as to manifest interest. 
The more personal note they carry, the better. The mail 
notice which invariably bears the same message, receives lit- 
tle attention. Then, the announcements in church are very 
important—frequent and emphatic, too, they should be and 
definite as to just what is expected. Moreover, they should 
most frequently hold an encouraging note. If the children 
are not attending well and the fact is published, it tends to 
make the indifferent even more lax, whereas, since nothing 


succeeds like success, reports of progress act as a spur to 
the absentees. 


A very successful means is to meet the children on their 
way to and from school, get acquainted with them and in- 
vite them to come. Again, nothing in the way of reprehen- 
sion at this time, just be friendly and interested in them per- 
sonally, and no matter how surprised you may be at their 


religious poverty do not let them see this; it is not their 
fault. 


Another excellent method is to arouse apostolic zeal among 
the children themselves, and at the same time to call on their 
love of competition to see which class can bring in the most 
new pupils. Place each class by whatever designation it is 
known on the Bulletin Board and record the number of new 
pupils brought in during a given time. Of course, there 
should be a reward for the winning class. We have often 
enjoyed the spectacle of a boy coming in, flushed with pride, 
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trying to hold, not one but two children by each hand, truly 
a “fisher of men.” 

Regarding the time for holding the classes, the best from 
the point of accomplishment is Saturday forenoon, though in 
some rural localities the best from the point of attendance is 
often the week-day afternoon, as in the country, parents 
seem to need the older children to help at home on Saturday 
morning. 


The reasons are obvious why Saturday is preferable to 
Sunday. First, the time is longer, allowing for a fuller pro- 
gram—not only for a condensed explanation and a hurried 
recitation, but there is time for class discussion, for ques- 
tions from the pupils and the cultivation of that fine thing 
called “‘school spirit.” There is time, too, not only for a bare 
Catechism lesson, but for Bible History and Liturgy, the full 
content of the course in Religion. 


Secondly, and very important, the priests of the parish are 
free to devote their time to the work, whether in supervi- 
sion, in general instruction, or in class teaching, and what a 
blessing is this that the children be instructed by the autho- 
rized teachers of the Church. 


Thirdly (and perhaps this should have been given first 
place), the children who then come on Sunday for Mass 
only will not be obliged to remain another hour after Mass 
and can be encouraged to receive Holy Communion every 
Sunday. Experience shows that where there is no Sunday 
class a large number of children do get the habit of weekly 
Communion. There is no need of comment on this partic- 
ular advantage. 

In addition to the Saturday assembly each group should 
have, if possible, one afternoon a week, with two or three of 
the school grades at a time. And in planning our class peri- 
ods, let us avoid over-congestion, grouping only as many at a 
time as can be taken care of. What results can be looked 
for if some hundred children are gathered together where the 
space provided and the number of teachers available are both 
hopelessly inadequate? 

Local conditions and our available resources must always 
be first calculated with in planning every phase of the work. 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


A true sense of values will, I think, place more emphasis 
on principles of teaching than on methods of teaching. Mon- 
signor Day brought that thought home when he told us that 
during his course in pedagogy fifty years ago, though he 
never heard of the project method, he did learn the principles 
underlying the project method. Methods belong to particu- 
lar times and places and individuals, but principles are uni- 
versal and unchanging. Before adopting too many methods, 
then, let us take hold of a few fundamental principles. 


First, there must be a series of graded text-books in the 
hands of the children from about the third grade on, but not 
for the purpose of learning word for word all the ready-made 
answers contained therein. Knowledge of a truth does not 
mean the memorization of a given formula; that is only 
learning a string of words. To know a truth means the un- 
derstanding must first take it in, and after that, by means of 
drill and review the memory functions, and it becomes fixed 
in the intellect. To put this principle briefly: each lesson 


must be taught, i.e., presented to the understanding and 
studied afterward. But even in this drill and study the word 
for word answers of the text need not in every case be given. 
What is the use? 


For example: To the question, “(How should we assist at 
Mass?” children according to their respective capacities 
would naturally say “We must pray; we mustn’t talk or look 
around; we must read our prayer-book; we must watch the 
priest; we must use our missals.” Now all these are correct. 
Then why, since there is no dogma of faith involved, make 
them learn “We must hear Mass with every outward mark 
of respect and devotion and with great interior recollection 
and piety.” 


To the question, “What must we do to save our souls?” 
they would answer “We must be good; we mustn’t sin; we 
must keep the Commandments, etc.” When our Lord was 
asked this very catechism question by the rich young man 
His answer was “Keep the Commandments.” If these are 
correct, why insist on a special formula as, “To save our 
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souls we must worship God, by faith, hope, and charity, etc.” 
Are they not already living by faith, hope, and charity when 
they come to learn Christian Doctrine? 


If the cook made a cake which we ate and enjoyed, di- 
gested and assimilated, but if she could not repeat word for 
word the recipe just as it appeared in a standard cook-book, 
would we say she did not know how to make a cake? 

Furthermore, if we required the recipe according to a cer- 
tain formula, she would find this cake-making business hard 
and distasteful whereas otherwise it might only be a joy. So 
if the children can, without misstating any doctrine, express 
a truth and moreover live up to it, why make religion dis- 
tasteful to them by insisting upon certain formulas of ex- 
pression? 

I realize all this seems altogether superfluous in this day 
and age. Educators for decades past have been crying out 
against this dead method of teaching religion, but beginners, 
perhaps, finding it the line of least resistance, may possibly 
consider it good and sufficient. 


Let us look at the catchism as a Summa of Doctrine for the 
teacher. She must keep the formulated answers therein 
clearly in her own mind, nothing can take its place for this 
purpose, and she must have its contents well assimilated in 
order to present the truth as Christ gave it, as the Church 
teaches it. 


Another principle closely connected with this is what, after 
all, is the objective of teaching religion? It is not like any of 
the sciences wherein knowledge is the end and aim. The 
whole purpose is to teach the child to live his religion. Of 
course, when we handle groups of the senior pupils, such as 
have already had the groundwork, the doctrine will be pre- 
sented anew, from the apologetic standpoint, that they may 
be able to discern false teaching and to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them; but primarily and fundamentally, our 
objective is to direct the child to right living, not only to 
know God, but chiefly to love and serve God and thus be 
happy with Him forever. 


It follows then, that as we give out knowledge of a truth 
we must at the same time apply that truth to live. To give 
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a simple example: The lesson might be on the Sufferings of 
Christ. While the children’s hearts are touched, we can 
remind them it was our sins which caused our Lord’s suffer- 
ings, and to bring the truth further home—let us each think 
for a minute which one of our sins had a share in the bloody 
sweat that night in Gethsemani and let us promise Him we 
will never commit it again. 


Then let the children say—not recite, but really say an 
Act of Contrition. The lesson will have gained in fullness of 
meaning. 


Therefore, rather than direct our children to learn a cer- 
tain set of ready-made answers on contrition, is it not better 
to show them thus concretely the evil of sin in our Lord’s 
suffering; to bring it home to their own souls by acknowledg- 
ing their part and making their protestation of sorrow? 

Here is a fundamental principle to remember—the knowl- 
edge of religious truth and its application to life impene- 
trated one with the other continually, knowledge applied to 
practice and practice increasing knowledge. 


I think this must be the way to teach. If instruction in 
heavenly wisdom be an external grace, then the way to im- 
part it to our charges cannot be to tax the memory with 
terms and definitions, but sweetly to enlighten the mind and 
move the will toward good. 


Let us transfer our emphasis from the text book to the 
child, adapting the matter which we must know with theo- 
logical precision, to his capacity and needs. 


Let us remember we are not so much to teach the cate- 
chism to Johnnie, but we must teach Johnnie to live by the 
truths of the catechism. 





The Home and Religious Training 


CULTURE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


AGNES BURKLEY HARDING 
Omaha 
Nebraska 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This paper was read by Mrs. Harding, a graduate of 
The Sacred Heart Convent of Omaha and a mother of seven children, at the 
Convention of the National Council of Catholic Women, held at St. Paul, 
October, 1933. We are pleased to print this paper because of the effect of 
general culture on the religious and moral development of youth. 


The first recorded public words of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
could easily serve as a motto for all our lives, whether viewed 
from the spiritual, intellectual or merely natural standpoint, 
and they are especially appropriate as principles on which to 
found our offices of parenthood. Our Lord began His pub- 
lic life quietly and unostentatiously, merely by walking and 
meditating along the shores of the River Jordan, until he 
attracted the attention of a small group of fishermen who 
were resting and chatting after the labor and heat of the 
day. Two of them, more interested than the others, decided 
to follow this Stranger and find out something about Him, 
but it was He who put the first question after all. Having 
crossed the river and following a little path that led back into 
the thick underbrush on either side, Our Lord, conscious of 
the approach of the two men, stopped, and turning toward 
them with Divine gentleness presented to them the riddle of 
life—it was His first public utterance: “And Jesus, turning 
and seeing them following Him saith to them: ‘What seek 
you?’ ” 
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Every mother looking into the eyes of every little daugh- 
ter and every little son unconsciously asks this same ques- 
tion and, by her own influence and inspiration, irrevocably 
settles the matter for that helpless babe for all time. Accord- 
ing to one philosophical writer of the last generation, “Child- 
hood is an episode in our lives from which we can never 
recover.” This is true, because it is in our childhood that the 
great question must be asked and answered, “What seek 
you?” or else our whole educational effort becomes a hit and 
miss affair, with no particular aim and consequently no par- 
ticular accomplishment. And it is because childhood is most 
properly set in the home that I, a mere home-maker, may 
dare to raise my voice in the presence of formal educators 
and speak of the great importance of home-life, home- 
surroundings and home-influences in developing those capac- 
ities and those aspirations that determine the fullness of later 
life. 


It has become almost an axiom of our modern way of liv- 
ing to solve the problem of what we seek by the very concise 
and comprehensive word “success.” Educational institutions 
advertise it, systems of philosophy promise it, the profes- 
sions demand it and business scorns any alternative. But 
while we all desire it and strive for it, just what do we mean 
by it? It is only by a thorough understanding of our terms 
at the outset that we can formulate a course that will give a 
satisfying solution for the raison d’etre of our worldly exist- 
ence and one that will enable us so to run in the race that we 
may win. The capital first letter of the standard of success 
may, unfortunately, be turned only too easily into the dollar- 
sign. This is unworthy of our ambition, and yet it is quite 
necessary to bear Caesar in mind even when we have God in 
view. The Scriptural ideal to “seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His justice” needs a very careful treatment if it is 
to be translated into the vernacular of our boys and girls 
of this movie and radio age. But it can be done, and there 
is a world of inspiration and satisfaction for those who are 
doing it. 

In a compilation of essays which appeared several years 
ago under the title of Shackled Youth, the author, Edward 
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Yoemens, suggested a splendid slogan for parents to use in 
preparing their children for life in the old Latin inscription, 
ad utrumque paratus, prepared for either event, prepared to 
take success and distinction with the simplicity and grace 
and equanimity of a man or woman who knows that the real 
issues of life are not bound up in these things; prepared, on 
the other hand, to take obscurity or even poverty without 
resentment or envy, because having sought first the King- 
dom of Heaven, all other things have slipped into their proper 
relationship. Children who have been trained for either issue 
will not have far to go in any direction to find what they 
seek; and they will already have gone a long ways towards 
that ideal proposed by Newman to “know a little bit of 
everything.” 

But how can we of this era achieve an education for our 
children that will make them ad utrumque parati, in even a 
small degree? Specialization has become the watchword and 
menace of all our educational processes today. The broad 
classical preparation that should serve as a design for living 
rather than for making a living, has given place to the pre- 
college vocational course guaranteed to give its followers a 
head-start in the race for success; and our immature and 
incompetent youths now steer their own fragile, mental 
barks through so-called selective channels, with a maximum 
of credits for a minimum of hours spent in acquiring them. 


However, the case is not hopeless, due to our prehistoric 
inheritance for swinging, and pendulum-like, human nature 
is now in a backward mood. There is a movement in the 
productive world to go “back to the farm;” in the industrial 
world to go “back to hand labor;” in the artistic world to go 
“back to nature,” and in the educational world there will be 
and there must be a movement “back to the home.” 


There was a time not many decades past when preparation 
for life really meant preparation for work. Leisure was a 
rare interval in those days, and the waiting list of ways to 
fill it needed very little calculation. Conditions are different 
now. Man’s humanity, as well as his inhumanity to man, 
has readjusted the balance of our existence and has not only 
shortened the working hour, but in many instances, alas, has 
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taken it away altogether. Children are now protected by 
federal enactment from the abuses of child-labor, and the 
first sixteen years of their lives are safeguarded by law for 
the sole purpose of education. But now we must prepare 
them not only for their life-work, but also for their life- 
leisure. The National Recovery Act provides for more 
weekly hours of play than of work; and the proverbial 
“Jack,” for whose recreation we used to worry, is now in 
danger of becoming duller than ever with a surfeit of time 
for amusement. ‘What shall we do next?” is probably the 
most repeated question in the catechism of youth; and for 
their own peace of mind parents must inspire and provide for 
a satisfying answer from the young people themselves. Ii, 
besides their formal school education, all children could be 
equipped with a taste for good reading, good music, good 
painting, and at least one developed talent of their own, 
mothers and fathers would have fewer worries about movies 
and dance halls and joy-rides. Hands will never be idle 
long, nor will time hang heavily on them, if they have become 
accustomed to reach for a book, a musical instrument or a 
paint brush. It is only the empty mind, with no resources of 
its own, that must forever be entertained from without— 
that must have not only a date for every night, but a late 
date, too; that must frequent not only one country club or 
night club, but must make the rounds and try them all. The 
saturated solution of recreation that our young people are 
taking today may possibly have the purgative power of an 
over-dose; but it is more apt to whet the appetite for more 
and more, until having no cultivated tastes of their own, they 
are ready to swallow anything. 


Music, painting, drama, literature—these are the interests 
we parents must put into the lives of our children—these are 
subjects for home consideration as well as for home con- 
sumption. It is in proportion to the investment in these 
commodities that our young people will live their lives fully 
or meagerly, and will later on collect their dividends of true 
enjoyment and real recreation. But parents must realize 
first in order to inspire a similar realization in their children 
that it is only in proportion to one’s own personal contribu- 
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tion to the arts that he can hope to draw from that great 
treasury for the enrichment of his own life. The noble strains 
of a symphony orchestra, falling on ears that have had no 
preparation for appreciation of music, are as a summer rain 
falling on the gables of a slate roof; while, on the other hand, 
the nimble fingers and trained mind of a youthful student 
of music are like a small, but charming garden, destined to 
give great joy—not perhaps from any rare or luxuriant 
growth of flowers, but from the very act of preparing it and 
nurturing it and watching it grow. And right here it is well 
to recall the parable of the talents, because so many par- 
ents, conscious that their darlings show no signs of genius, 
think it not worth the trouble and expense necessary to 
develop the small gifts that have been entrusted to their care. 


The best way to encourage a taste for good music in chil- 
dren, and this is true of all the arts, is to do so in ensemble 
form. Children are gregarious by nature, and the gang 
spirit can be used for any purpose if only the right leader 
take itin hand. A group of children who play instruments 
can easily be organized into a little orchestra, and it is sur- 
prising, as well as gratifying, to watch it grow. Jazz and 
popular music may be played at the beginning by way of 
appeal, but I assure you it will not be long before they will 
be hungry for something better, not only willing but eager 
to taste the very best on the world’s musical menu. Thanks 
to our modern publishers there are editions of the very best 
musical compositions adapted to orchestras of all sizes and 
all capabilities. My birthday was once celebrated by a pro- 
gram of Shubert music played by a five piece orchestra, 
whose first violinist was seven years old, the cellist, fourteen 
and the second violinist, clarinetist and pianist ranged 
between those ages. There were some giggles and an occa- 
sional note off pitch or out of time, but noble music had 
become a part of their lives as it never could have become 
through the radio or phonograph. And [had received a gift 
that was more precious and enduring than any that money 
could have bought. 


But if necessary economy prohibits the purchase of instru- 
ments or lessons on them, the joys of music are still available 
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to all our children—and intended for them all—if they will 
but open their mouths and sing. Here again they will feel 
freer when singing in groups, although the habit of singing 
at their household tasks may also develop the solo instinct. 
Why wait for them to join a High School Glee Club or a 
College Choir, when from three years on and even younger 
they can be having all the joys of self-development and self- 
expression through their own singing of nursery songs and 
folk songs and negro-spirituals? The beautiful melody of 
even the simplest music can have only an uplifting influence 
on the souls of those who produce it; and later on when they 
have learned how to take parts and to harmonize, music 
may become a safeguard, as well as an inspiration, and even 
a profession. 


The radio has, temporarily, lessened the general study of 
music by bringing it into our homes without effort or expense 
on our part. So, too, has the movie had a similarly detri- 
mental effect on the habit of reading. It is unquestionably 
easier to get our information on current events from the 
news-reels than from the pages of a good weekly periodical. 
And it is a much quicker introduction to the heroes of the 
world’s great novels to attend a cinematic presentation, than 
to spend days and even weeks pouring over a heavy volume. 
But the movies provide very little for interior development 
or growth of soul; this is accomplished only by personal 
efforts, and our progress in this world depends upon the 
constancy with which we apply them. The cultivation of a 
habit of reading is absolutely essential in the early training 
of children; and here again the child’s love for companion- 
ship can be utilized by establishing a reading-hour for a 
whole group. If the front porch can be definitely dedicated 
to reading every day at a certain time and a reasonably good 
reader be chosen from the group to read out loud to the 
others, it will be surprising to see how faithfully the charter 
members assemble, how soon their number is augmented ao1 
from what unexpected sources. Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, 
all the novelists, some of the poets, some of the essayists can 
in this way be brought to the knowledge and familiarity of 
children, who would never be able to struggle through a 
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single serious or long book alone. And when they want some- 
thing a little more exhilarating and lots of fun, let the group 
try reading plays by assuming the different roles and all 
taking parts. Barrie’s and Sheridan’s plays are eminently 
suitable for young readers, not to mention countless others; 
and I am sure we are all agreed that youngsters are far better 
off reading a good play at home than attending an often 
sadly distorted version of it at the neighborhood movie. 


It is a much easier matter to bring music, literature and 
drama into the lives of ordinary children than it is to 
acquaint them with painting and sculpture. These last are 
unfortunately dependent upon the museum and art-gallery, 
which up to now have been possessions only of the larger 
cities. Children whose lives are cast in rural districts or in 
the smaller communtes are limited to the meager hours and 
instructions of the so-called art class, if the school boast one, 
for rare is the home that can supplement with many copies 
of famous masterpieces or histories of art. It seems as if 
there were a real opportunity here for some philanthropic 
person to perpetuate his name and fortune by a chain of art- 
galleries similar in scope to what the Carnegie Libraries 
have done for literature, or the Rockefeller Foundations for 
science. A small gallery, where children could study copies 
of old masters, could familiarize themselves with the differ- 
ent periods of art and schools of painting and sculpture, 
would be a fine and not too expensive addition to any small 
town or rural community. Much could even be done in con- 
nection with the district-school, side by side with the never- 
lacking gymnasium or swimming pool, dedicated to the phys- 
ical needs of its pupils. The sound body towards which we 
Americans strive so conscientiously is desirable only as the 
complement of the sound mind; and the pleasures of the lat- 
ter are surely just as essential to the full man or woman, in 
any walk of life, as are the sports and games of the former. 


In the wake of the shortening of working-time we can 
already see the curtailing of hours spent in school; so it is 
quite in keeping with a family plan to dedicate the various 
periods to such extra-curricula as music, drama and litera- 
ture. Of course this means that vacations must be spent 
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rather simply, which may call for a little sacrifice on the part 
of both parents and children. The average country club 
is not a good setting for any of the above operations, and a 
summer resort that is crowded and gay is even less so. “The 
silence that is in the starry skies, the peace that is among 
the lonely hills,” the leisure that surrounds a cottage at the 
side of an unfashionable or unfrequented lake are far better 
soul-developers than the popular resorts of the advertising 
columns. And summer, with its early mornings and late eve- 
nings, provides more periods for varied interests than the 
shorter and more crowded programs of the winter term. 


But whenever and wherever we parents work or play with 
the children entrusted to our care, let us safeguard their 
spiritual development even as we try to safeguard their 
physical growth. Let us not handicap them forever by any 
omission in their mental diet, or by any short-sight or false- 
sight in looking into their future. Let us educate them to be 
ad utrumque parati for either work or leisure, ready to 
search life intelligently and successfully, because knowing 
what it is they seek, they will know where to find it. Then 
shall we, as parents, be prepared for that moment in our 
lives when we, too, must answer questions. And having 
begun our parental career with the words of Christ Himself, 
let us aim to end it with another Divine quotation: ‘We 
came that they might have life and might have it more 
abundantly.” 


If this magazine is of assistance to you, tell your 


friends about it. Your cooperation will contribute to 
the improvement of religious instruction in the United 
States. 





Research Investigations 


LIFE PROBLEMS AND HELPING THE HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPIL TO MEET THEM: SOME 
SUGGESTIONS FROM GRADUATES 
OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


SISTER M. ANTONINA 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 


In a recent issue of this JouRNAL an account’ was given 
of the reaction of over four hundred graduates of Catholic 
high schools to different aspects of the religious training 
afforded them during their high school career. The ques- 
tionnaire used in the reported study consisted of two parts: 
Part I, dealing with the material published in the previous 
article, and Part II, designed to elicit from these graduates 
statements as to the situations boys and girls would have 
to encounter after leaving high school, and suggestions as to 
how the religion course could help to prepare pupils to meet 
these situations. 

The aim of this paper is twofold: first, to summarize the 
situations listed by the respondents; and, second, to present 
the suggestions they have offered about religious instruction. 

Table I gives the tabulated responses to the specific ques- 
tion, “What are the difficulties and situations which our boys 

*Sister M. Antonina, “Religion in the Catholic High School as Viewed by 
Some of Its Graduates,” Journal of Religious Instruction, III (June, 1933), 
852-867. A description of the purpose of the study, the method of securing 


the data, and the handling of the data appear in this article; consequently, 
they are not repeated here. 
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and girls have to face in later life that you feel could well be 
provided for by the school beforehand? Here, as in the 
tables in the preceding articles, results are placed in parallel 
columns for comparative purposes. 


TABLE I 


SITUATIONS AND DIFFICULTIES AS REPORTED BY GRADUATES 
OF CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


ii | Men | | Women | 
| 128 | 65 | 108 | 107 
Items Enumerated | College | Non- | College| Non- 
| ___—*({College|_ —_—| College’ 
Various modern propaganda .................--+-.-- 42 41 35 47 


(Divorce tenets, loose ideals in regard 
to morals, sacredness of the marriage 
bond, questioning of authority, social 
approval makes actions right, perverted 
sex appeal, erroneous ideas regarding 
justice, honesty and religion, evading 
of civil laws, birth control, self- -expres- 
sion, etc.) 

Situations demanding an answer to ques- 


~ g2 | 4 | 3! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rT se 
- 

| 
| 


| 

tions concerning the Catholic religion.... ys ee a. i ae 42 
Temptations arising from relations with 

ee eee ere a 4 34 } 47 
Dangerous amusements. ........-.....---.:ce:e0se-+ om 4 ome A Oe 9 
Responsibilities and duties of the mar- | | 

kr aa 10 | 12 17 8 
Choice of companions ...................ccceee-e-e- ie 1 2 8 7 
Tendency to engage in mixed marriages.. 8 | 7 | % 8 
Temptations to dishonesty in the business | 

world and in the professions.................. s i 10 | 8 
Tendency to grow lax in regard to re- | | | 

NR cc cena iz 4 5 y In 6 
Ridicule on account of practicing one’s | | 

ae ee ae a 6 
Chhoosimg 2 VOCALION 3... nnn nn csceneeee ce nae 8 12 
a a acon « t > ne 7 
Disparity between the ideal and the real. | 4 | 3 3 a 











| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


The contents of Table I are self-explanatory. Two facts, 
however, deserve particular mention. In the first place, the 
outstanding difficulties cited by the largest percentage of the 
total number of graduates have to do with moral situations. 
The general impression given by the data is that the greatest 
obstacle (in the mind of these 423 graduates), external to 
self, in the way of leading a good Catholic life is the perni- 
cious influence of irreligious and immoral propaganda. An- 
other fact that deserves to be pointed out is that a great 
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number of these graduates have found that it is essential to 


have an intelligent answer at hand when questioned about 
their religion. 


Many citations from those responding could be added to 
the foregoing summary. However, the data presented should 
be sufficient to give teachers an idea of the moral difficulties 


TABLE II. 


GRADUATES’ SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION IN THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


| Men | Women 

} | 143 a | 108 112 

Suggestions Offered | Non- 

College “College | College| College | College | College 

Give more time to the practical treat- 
ment of morals and means of grace.... 73 33 | 97 102 
one’s neighbor, the importance, reason- 
ableness, and necessity of authority, 
standards of companionship, purity, di- 
vorce, fallacies of modern theories, 
ideals, virtues, necessity of good read- 
ing, necessity of grace, helpfulness of 
prayer and Sacraments, value of the 
Mass, all positive teachings of the 
Commandments. etc.). 

Give a sufficient amount of time to sim- 
ple and practical apologetics 

Make provision for and encourage prac- 
tices of devotion and frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacraments 

Give a practical treatment of all voca- 
tions 

Apply religion to everyday life 

Encourage discussions and have pupils 
bring in practical questions 

Make provisions for straightforward 

(frank, pointed, fearless) talks 

— teachers of the very best person- 
ality 

Make provision for properly supervised | | 
social contacts | | 2 

Provide good current literature 2 | 6 

! 


39 


33 
26 





23 
6 


tine eo A 
| 
(Social obligations, honesty, charity to | 
| 
| 
| 


- 
2 


Provide for profitable and active extra- 
curricular activities 


/ 


Other suggestions mentioned from three to eight times were: “Keep a high 
moral school standard,” “Use problem teaching,” “Make religion the major 
subject in the course of study,” “Place emphasis on the importance and neces- 
sity of religion,” “Provide the school with interested advisers,” “Stress the 


importance of good example,” and “There should be a cultural religious atmos- 
phere in the school.” 
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youth are encountering in their efforts to live the Christian 
ideals of their Faith. 


The final question, Jn what ways should the high school 
religion course take care of these? received one hundred per 
cent response. Half the respondents not only listed construc- 
tive suggestions but also used an additional sheet for com- 
ments to state their views more fully. In addition to the 
data for this item of the questionnaire, which appears in 
Table II, excerpts from these comments will be given to show 
that there is in each group a uniform emphasis on the neces- 
sity for the school’s presenting religion as something living, 
something real, something tangible. 


An examination of the data in Table II, by horizontal 
rows, shows which points are outstanding for each single 
group; and, furthermore, shows that there is no appreciable 
difference in the opinions of the four groups about the type 
of religious instruction the Catholic high school should offer. 
As previously indicated, the comments which follow serve 
only to substantiate the conclusions to be drawn from the 
evidence afforded in the preceding table. 


COMMENTS OF MEN OF EXPERIENCE 


“By aiming at practical application rather than the mere indoc- 
trination of religious truths; by developing well informed minds 
capable of right reaction to modern propaganda; and by teaching 
religion in an environment that is truly, not superficially religious, 
where the faith of both teacher and pupil functions, where action 
and not apathy is the characteristic of the Catholic life.” 


“Let the pupils know that the layman has a responsible part in 
the apostolic activity of the Church in as much as he must assist 
the hierarchy in whose voice he recognizes the will of God. Visibly 
encourage the pupil to activity in his parish NOW.” 

“Catholic education is extremely reticent on the matter of marital 
relations. Why could we not have in our schools the same frank, 
enlightening treatment of these matters which is given (all too in- 
frequently) in retreats and missions? We must not only teach 
Catholicism but the life that is Catholicism.” 

“By teaching the facts of life, and business and social ethics. By 
constantly teaching that character and not reputation is the founda- 
tion of all worthwhile life, and that however lightly people with 
whom they come in contact regard purity, honesty, charity, justice, 
etc., even from a human standpoint of loss and gain, they are best.” 
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“Show that religion is more than a one-day-a-week affair; that 
religious ethical teachings should be the basis of all activities in the 
economic, social, and political world.” 


“T would strongly urge that necessary information be given pupils 
frankly and without hesitation. If sufficient stress is placed upon 
the observance of the Mass and frequent Communion and upon the 
general virtues, with specific attention given to the problems of sex 
and liquor, the youth of our schools would go forth better equipped 
to face the issues, than if such matters were glided over timidly 
and quickly as has in some cases been done. Stress the natural 
as well as the supernatural effects of sin.” 

“Many Catholics seem unaware of the value of their religion as 
a means to good citizenship, that it is the means of preserving the 
home, the state, and the natural life.” 


“The ideals of marriage, the most important matter to which the 
most of us look forward, must be given an important place. It is 
the only way to offset the pagan influences which are opposed to 
Catholic ideals. I think these matters should be handled as ideals.” 


“Instead of speaking and teaching vague generalities and spend- 
ing so much time on what might be termed’ classic apologetics, the 
course should deal with questions that are confronting the student. 
It should be practical and’ specific and not conducted in a formal 
dry-as-dust manner, but in an informal conversational way. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to ask questions and these should be 
answered publicly if they are not too foreign to the matter being 
treated and are not too intimate. The latter should be taken care 
of privately.” 

“It seems to me that the teacher is the soul of the lesson; his own 
animation, his heart speaking, and his life-living are the potent 
factors of impressing truths in the mind. If he is a man of God, 
his lessons will bear fruit, whereas methods and devices will be 
forgotten—a man, never.” 

“To answer with a general rule is impossible. The instructor must 
be conscious of the movements of the day, he must sense the 
capabilities of his class and appreciate the difficulties which con- 
front his pupils. If he is able in the application of pedagogical 
principles, wise in human psychology, and prudent in his choice of 
matter, he will work effectively.” 


COMMENTS OF COLLEGE BOYS 


“High school religion should be less formal, it appears to me, and 
should offer a set of instructions that would teach us to cope with 
such statements as “I have outgrown religion,” “Religion is for the 


dreamers and the ignorant,” “One religion is as good as another,” 
oe.” 
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“Teach that charity, honesty, purity, etc., make the Christian and 
not the mere knowledge of the subject-matter. Give correct views 


on life, and teach the boy to respect himself and others, especially 
girls and women.” 


“The world is growing more outspoken, so why dodge things like 
marriage and other issues? Instead of having the student learn 
them in a filthy way outside of school, why not teach them in a 
clean, Christian way?” 


“By giving more time to the subject of the Blessed Sacrament, 
since it is the very heart and core of all Catholic devotion. The 
teacher should not explain it like a problem in arithmetic, but 
should try to instill into the hearts of the students a ceaseless love 
for Christ in this most wonderful sacrament.” 

“The course should take care of such subjects as marriage, the 
obligations of precepts that are binding, loyalty to the Church, 
pride in the Catholic faith; it should be of obligation for teachers 
to speak on these points. They are not stressed often enough to 
impress their seriousness on the minds of the pupils.” 


“I think that most boys and girls have to face a period when their 
morals are put to the test and that in the high school the students 
should be advised, and that if there were such advice there would 
not be as low a moral standard amongst the students immediately 
after graduation.” 


“The high school should supply the answers to much of the ob- 
noxious propaganda before they are used on the young people. The 
morals can be held higher if the teachers speak fearlessly and 
frankly.” 


“By giving the student an understanding of the excellence of 
the human body, by pointing out the beauty and rewards of chas- 
tity and the punishment of immorality, and by instilling into the 
hearts of the students a tender love for Jesus and Mary.” 


“The course should be more of the nature of ethics and good be- 
havior rather than beliefs and dogmas. By this I do not mean to 
exclude dogma, but merely to introduce the social ethics which are 
so sadly neglected.” 


“In the high school it seems to me that when boys and girls are 
taught in the same classes, there are some very delicate subjects, 
that are important, which are never touched and also these subjects 
are never dealt with by nuns when teaching boys. Therefore, a priest 
should have the boys’ classes.” 


“There should be more ethical instruction and moral education 
taught in such a way that pupils will consider these things to be of 
a serious nature. Most of our young people do not take many things 
that are ethically wrong very seriously.” 
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“There is one great weakness existing in high schools today, and 
that is the lack of appreciation, or the lack of appreciation for the 
importance of studying one’s religion; therefore, interest should 
be aroused. I think the high school should place a higher require- 
ment on religion and make it necessary for graduation. Students 


do not regard religion as a necessary educational criterion. This 
should be removed.” 


COMMENTS OF WOMEN OF EXPERIENCE 


“In high school the religion course should be a laboratory period, 


analyzing specific life problems as met with by a Catholic and a 
human being.” 


“Have as an objective in teaching religion to instill into students 
that they learn facts not merely to know them but to live them, and 
to be fearless in defending them.” 


“The only way I see to remedy these difficulties is to get our 
religious teachers to realize that times have changed and that they 
will have to fit their instructions to the needs of the times. Give them 
(the teachers) a course in real practical religion themselves, so 
that they can answer questions and give directions.” 

“Girls and boys should have a clear insight into the Church from 
its earliest beginning, so that they will know the true religion and 
the why of it; then put more stress on the combatting of evil in- 
fluences and encourage religious practices. If one or the other of 


the above must be sacrificed, then omit the history and stress the 
latter.” 


“More stress on ascetic practices, training in meditation, prac- 
tice of spiritual reading, fostering a devotional Christianity, devo- 
tion to the Holy Ghost, etc., as an antidote to the spirit of lawless- 
ness and license which will not admit the authority of the Church 
and knows nothing of obedience to a divinely ordained teacher. 
Have active participation in Catholic good works.” 

“Priests and nuns should use plain language in the classroom. The 
evil in the present day “sex appeal” themes should be counteracted 
by religious explanation of God’s design in creating human beings. 
The majority of Catholic parents often neglect to do this. It is 
possible to make this truth just as simple and beautiful as the world 
make it sordid.” 


“The religion course should be so integrated as to show that re- 
ligion permeates everything, art, social life, economics, etc. Show 
that it is not a matter of personal piety only, but that it is a social 
force, the dynamic idea that directs everything.” 

“Religion should be taught every hour of the day by being 
correlated with other subjects. The teacher is the main element, 
especially her character. Young people are not too awed by the 
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mere habit, it has to be lived up to. There should be patience and 
self-control, fairness and respect for authority higher than her own, 
and a personal sanctity that shows in life not in speech.” 


“By teaching children, not only in high school, but from their 
earliest years, to live their religion; by making religion vital. Prob- 
lems of the students should be taken into account and solved, and 
due consideration should be given each state in life.” 


“I feel that one vocation is as important as another and should 
thus be discussed in high school. Religious never, or rarely, lose 
the opportunity to guide pupils whom they feel have a vocation to 
the religious life. To those pupils going into the world to encounter 
its temptations, it is as vitally important to direct them and warn 
them of the situations to confront them. During their character- 
building years, or their seed-sowing years, I think it is important 
to give the views of the Catholic Church on marriage in order to 
offset the evils of divorce, etc. Things that are too delicate to be 
discussed in class should be given to individuals. To leave such 
things for the Mission Fathers to discuss is often too late.” 


“In order to face difficulties in after life, boys and girls should 
have a carefully planned outline of instructions on just what dan- 
gers and temptations they will have to face in after life, and the 


necessity of having recourse to prayer in time of temptation should 
be stressed.” 


COMMENTS OF COLLEGE GIRLS 


“There should be a specific practical course after dogma has been 
explained. Lives of the saints could be studied, as good example 
is important, and different situations could be discussed with the 
correct way of meeting them. Questions should be asked and sug- 
gested to make pupils think and arouse interest in what really makes 
their lives happy in the really worthwhile issues of life.” 

“Pupils should put the knowledge or the lessons thev learn into 
practice. They learn theories, but it is hard to plunge right into the 
thick of everything without having had experience. The school 
should in some way provide opportunities.” 

“Youth should be prepared for life by lectures or moral conduct, 
not by being told to be good and to be careful. They should be in- 
structed on how to be good and on what being careful means, what 
the most common occasions of sin are.” 

“A sense of the value of their religion should be obtained before 
leaving high school in order to insure their keeping the faith after 
leaving the school environment. The practical side of religion, the 
pious practices, and the defense of the Faith should be dwelt upon, 
and then students should develop these practices in organizations. 
not made compulsory, but made so inviting that all will belong and 
made to feel the desire of belonging.” 
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“Outside of stressing the necessity and value of prayer, the school 
could meet many situations by providing teachers that are more 
understanding than dictatorial, by having a question box, by offering 
pupils reasonable grounds for behaving, by having debates in which 
both sides of the question are discussed, by suggesting that tempta- 
tion can be overcome instead of stressing the fact that often it 
is not.” 

“Give pupils a clear, practical knowledge of their religion, their 
position with regard to themselves, to God, and to their neighbor, 
and a sense of duty and responsibility. Religion courses are not 
definite, tangible, practical enough.” 

“Pupils should be taught that religion provides the basis of a high 
moral and social training, that religion aids rather than hinders the 
soul in the pursuit of happiness, and that the just man, just to both 
God and man, is the one whom the world must honor.” 

“First by impressing upon pupils that religion is not a stone wall 
to hit against, but the greatest consolation in the world to those who 
stick to it. Second, by having teachers note what arguments those 
of our faith will bring up and prepare pupils to explain them. 
Third, by trying to do away with bigotry, which is as great among 
some Catholics as among those not of the faith, and when explain- 
ing the foolishness of anti-Catholic movements, to do it in a sane 
manner and not rave for the sake of indignation.” 

“By teaching religion in a real life fashion. Too much insistence 
is placed upon the pupil knowing every answer without having a 
knowledge of what it all means. Practical questions and problems, 
practical explanation of vocations, the attitude of the world toward 
marriage, divorce, and practical ethical questions and kindred 
topics should be candidly treated.” 


In conclusion, it may be said that the concensus of opinion 
of the persons participating in this study is: If the gradu- 
ates of Catholic high schools are to have high ideals and 
exhibit in every walk of life superiority in virtuous traits, 
then the Catholic high school, through its unique position as 
a potent means of perpetuating Christian ideals, owes to its 
pupils a religious education that will correlate with life. 
That is, it should aid the pupils to solve for himself the prob- 
lems, present and future, that are most intimately related to 
his religious, intellectual, moral, and social life as a member 
of the family, the school, the church, the business firm, the 
profession, the civic body, and society at large. 





Theology for the Teacher 





WHAT IS CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE? 





REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kendrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


The simple and obvious answer to this question seems to 
be, the teaching of Christ; in other words, that body of 
knowledge Jesus Christ conveyed by instruction. He taught, 
the Gospels tell us, not as the Scribes and Pharisees, but as 
one having authority. We do not teach in the same man- 
ner, but we do keep the sacred deposit of His teaching. The 
synonym of Christian Doctrine is catechism, which is teach- 
ing or instruction, particularly oral instruction. And both 
words, doctrine and catechism, are as venerable in antiquity 
as the things they signify, for they are the accepted terms in 
use in the Gospels, in the Acts of the Apostles and in their 
Letters or Epistles, to designate the instruction given by the 
Christ and His Apostles on Christ’s work in this world. 

Christ came into the world to save mankind, and He mer- 
ited salvation by His death. But that the merits of His 
death might be efficaciously applied to individual souls, He 
had to teach men much, concerning both what they were to 
think and what they were to do. He preached the Gospel, 
His Gospel, the “good news” of salvation, but this good news 
is in form essentially a doctrine, an instruction, and those 
who hearken are disciples, that is, learners. As “Jesus 
began to do and to teach,” the doctrine was conveyed by 
word and by His living example. The story of that doing 
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and preaching sets forth its doctrinal form in a light that is 
at first startling. For Jesus does not begin, as we might 
expect, by announcing Himself to be the Messias. Still less 
does He declare Himself to be, what He truly was, the 
natural Son of God. But from the earliest days of His 
preaching, He does assert that He was sent of God, that He 
taught with divine authority, and the miracles He worked 
confirmed His divine mission more certainly than any sign 
wrought by the prophets of old. 


Jesus then appears in the world as a prophet, not in the 
restricted sense of one who foretells future events, but in the 
fuller and more accurate meaning of the term, one who, in the 
name of God, addresses, encourages, exhorts and instructs 
the people. To them, who receive Him, He will give instruc- 
tion, and by light from God they will understand His doc- 
trine. Unless this first step is taken, they can never come 
unto God nor to the knowledge of the things of God. Jesus 
taught orally, His only writing mentioned was that upon the 
sand. But gradually in parable, precept and reasoning He 
unfolded a body of knowledge, received of God and con- 
veyed by instruction. 

His commission to His Apostles was: “Go ye and teach,” 
and they, enlightened further by the Holy Spirit, went forth 
in all obedience, and they taught Christian Doctrine, the 
deposit of instruction received from the Master. They 
wrote, but their writings are occasional; from their day down 
to ours, it is still tradition, the living teaching, mainly oral, 
handed down that contains Christian Doctrine. The Church, 
like the Christ, “the same, yesterday, today and forever,” 
perseveres in the office of the Apostles, derived from that 
same Christ, the teaching office, conveying a body of divine 
truths by instruction, in part for the preparation of those 
who desire to enter her communion, but still more for the 
guidance of those who are already of the household of the 
faith. But always it is a doctrine, an instruction, and the 
condition of salvation through the Church is to accept that 
doctrine, to be disciples, to learn. 

And what is the Doctrine? It is the most marvellous 
blending ever known of the speculative and the practical. It 
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is essentially directed to living and doing the will of God as 
made known to men. There are so many phases of it, it 
contains so many headings. We are told so much of God 
Himself, of His relations with men. These things we learn, 
but at every stage we must not be content merely to learn 
them and accept them in theory. For each truth has a prac- 
tical bearing on our lives. Or from another viewpoint, much 
of the Doctrine is by way of precept, yet every command is 
linked with some great truth to be accepted, and on that 
unchanging foundation the moral principle or rule is 
grounded. Again the Doctrine tells us the story of the 
Christ, the story of God’s dealing with the Hebrew people, 
that elect nation, whence is the Christ according to the flesh, 
the story too of the new Israel, the Church founded by the 
Saviour; these are learned as solid facts of a history, that is 
human but also divine, for into them socket the dogmas of 
the faith, and through them are illustrated the divine wis- 
dom underlying the moral precepts, while precepts and dog- 
mas alike are externally manifested in the rites of Catholic 
worship, that is unrivalled in beauty and dramatic power of 
presentation. 


But, most of all, the Doctrine today centers in the person 
of Jesus Christ, just as it did twenty centuries ago when a 
God Incarnate was the teacher, for God’s revelation to man- 
kind is even more adequately in the very person of the Son of 
God than in His teaching. All events in preceding history 
looked forward to find their meaning in the fact of a God 
made Man, so today all things, all teaching that pertains to 
salvation, all Christian Doctrine lives and vibrates with the 
Person of Jesus Christ. He who learns, must learn always 
from Him, and he who teaches, must be taught of Him. For 
none can teach unless inspired by an ardent personal love of 
the Christ, such as was manifest in the fiery spirit of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom the Risen Christ literally 
seized upon to make a teacher of Christian Doctrine. And 
none can grasp this teaching, unless the Son reveal to him 
the Father and send the Holy Spirit. For this knowledge is 
only of those who are taught of God, yet by human instru- 
ments. Nor do any learn Christian Doctrine unless it enters 
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deep into their hearts, to change their outward conduct, after 
reforming their inward minds. For it is primarily a doctrine 
or instruction of life and living, received by faith, but leading 
to works. 


This is Christian Doctrine. But some will say: What has 
it to do with the Christian Doctrine as found in the cate- 
chisms, little or great, what has it to do with the course of 
religious instruction for convert-making, for high schools, 
and colleges and universities? The answer stands: Chris- 
tian Doctrine is such as we have described and it is as 
unchangeable as the Christ, Who was its first Teacher and in 
a certain sense is its only Teacher. It is essentially, a body 
of knowledge to be taught, and hence must be adapted to the 
needs and capacities of the learner. For little children it will 
be reduced to its essential outline, and many things will not 
even be mentioned. When they are older, these will be 
added. For catechumens, in like manner, essentials first, 
later the more profound exposition of Christian truths. In 
our schools, in some courses and at certain periods of the stu- 
dent’s life, dogmatic points are stressed and amply ex- 
pounded, while moral precepts are merely stated. Later, on 
this firm foundation, moral problems will be worked out in 
detail. And so on even to the advanced courses in theology 
with the discussion of those subtle questons that inevitably 
arise in any attempt to give a rational exposition of the 
deposit of revealed truth. But always it is Christian Doc- 
trine; it is not human wisdom, not a philosophy, not a 
theory, but essentially a teaching directed to form minds, 
to win hearts to the Christ, that men may live so as to save 
their souls. And every method, every arrangement of con- 
tent, every device in short of a teacher’s ingenuity, these 
must be judged by the same norm, the very nature of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. Otherwise we exercise our teaching office, not 
“unto edification but unto destruction.” 








Communications 





EDITOR’S NOTE: We believe that those of our readers who are engaged 
in the religious instruction of public high school boys and girls will be inter- 
ested in the following, a part of a letter we received some time ago. The letter 
was not written for publication. 


Dubuque, Iowa 
October 30, 1933. 


The Adult Study Club Movement is gaining popularity here in 
our city. Every parish has one, and the Knights of Columbus also. 
As a point in practical psychology I organized my classes for public 
high school pupils along strictly study club lines. Our classes are 
“club meetings”; recitations are “discussions”; at the opening of 
the class period “the meeting is called to order” ; at the end of the 
class “the meeting is adjourned”; and every term that smacks of 
class room work is carefully avoided. The youngsters take to it 
very fine. 


Attendance at the “meetings” has increased each week, which in 
itself is, I think, a good sign. The “club members” all come from 
the junior and senior high schools except the few not in school but 
of high school age that I have lined up. We meet once a week— 
Wednesday. I have divided them into two groups for two reasons. 
One reason is that over one hundred boys and girls are too many to 
control in one group. The other reason is that many carry papers, 
play football, belong to glee clubs, etc., etc., after school and can’t 
be here in the parish hall at 4:15. The second division meets at 
7:00. I keep them forty-five minutes. 


I’m really pleased with the results so far, and from reports I’ve 
heard, the boys and girls like it. 

Your JournaL oF RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION is a splendid publi- 
cation. 


Yours very sincerely, 


J. R. GOODMAN. 
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New Books in Review 





The Child and the Church. A Book about Our Lord and 
His Very Little Ones. By Gertrude Berry. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1933. Pp. 31. Price 25c. 


We believe that parents of the preschool child, and per- 
haps the first grade teacher, will be very much interested in 
this booklet. The author illustrates her material with pic- 
tures that are adaptations of masterpieces and sketches that 
make the content practical and attractive to the child. In 
writing this life of Our Lord Miss Berry uses language that is 
simple, and we like the way she correlates the actual relig- 
ious life of the child with the life of Christ and His Church. 
Happy is the mother who has a copy of this little book to use 
in the religious instruction of her pre-school child. 


Liturgical Latin. By A. M.Scarre. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., St. Dominic’s Press, 1933. Pp. 208. Price $2.00. 


This volume presents a course whereby the learner may be 
introduced to liturgical Latin through Liturgical Latin. 
Words and examples in the grammar are taken from the 
Liturgy. The course as outlined is fora year’s study. Those 
engaged in the instruction of novices will find the text par- 
ticularly valuable. The author shows pedagogical wisdom 
in planning his text to give the student not a writing knowl- 
edge of the language but an ability to understand it when 
heard or read. Without doubt, those who have had the type 
of instruction provided in this text will be able to participate 
with greater profit in the Divine Office. 
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Toward Social Justice. A Discussion and Application of 
Pius XI’s “Reconstructing the Social Order.” By Reverend 
R. A. McGowan. Printed for the Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. New York: The 
Paulist Press, 1933. Pp. 96. 


In this ninety-six page handbook Father McGowan makes 
a new and valuable contribution to the literature that deals 
with the social-economic doctrines presented in the “Quad- 
tagesimo Anno.” The text should prove most useful to study 
groups desiring to understand the meaning and application of 
Pius XI’s encyclical on labor. 


Principles of Social Economy. By Valére Fallon, S.J. 
Translated by Reverend John L. McNulty. Revised and 
Adapted for the United States by Bert C. Goss. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1933. Pp. xxiit+576. Price $3.20; net 
to colleges $2.40. 


This is a text for social science courses in colleges and 
universities. The educated layman will likewise appreciate 
the volume. One of the author’s purposes is to show how the 
Christian point of view may be applied to all vital economic 
questions. A wide range of topics is treated. The following 
sentences are from the book’s Foreword, written by Reverend 
Jones I. Corrigan, S.J., professor of Social Ethics, at Boston 
College: “The chapters on private property, on nationaliza- 
tion of industries, on Taylorism, on socialism, etc., are 
treated with a thoroughness that is rarely found elsewhere; 
while on many other allied topics the case pro and con has 
been put with brevity without loss of lucidity and force. The 
market in futures, agricultural and commercial credit, for 
instance, questions of considerably intricacy in themselves, 
have been made lucidly clear. In fact, throughout, the book 
is notable for thoroughness, lucidity and force.” 


The Responsive Holy Hour. Compiled by a Canon Reg- 
ular of the Premonstratensian Order. West De Pere, Wis.: 
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The Abbey Press, 1933. Pp. 55. Price retail 20c postpaid; 
10 copies $1.75; 100 copies $15.00; 1000 copies $125.00. 

This booklet was designed for students in the college and 
high schools conducted by the Norbertine Order. The 
compiler makes no claim to originality but in his selection of 
material for The Holy Hour. The plan is built around the 
Psalms and was prepared with the definite purpose of avoid- 
ing insipid sweetness and aims at “freshness without novelty, 
strength without harshness, and congregational prayer with- 
out sentimentality.” 


On Paths of Holiness. Essays Portraying the Spirit and 
Activity of the Secular Priesthood. Adapted from the Ger- 
man of The Reverend Karl Eder by The Reverend Frank 
Gerein. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Company, 1932. 
Pp. iv+343. Price $2.25. 


This book is a series of essays on the secular priesthood, 
setting forth the personality, life and mission of pastors of 
souls. The text also is intended for men and women of the 
world that it may contribute to the establishment of friendly 
relations between the clergy and the laity, especially the edu- 
cated laity. 


A Plea for Three Beautiful Customs. How Address God? 
The Bow of Reverence. The Bow of Adoration. By Rev- 
erend W. H. Walsh, S.J. New York: The Boy Saviour 
Movement, 986 Park Avenue. Pp. 21. Price 10c. By 
mail 1 5c. 


Teachers will like this pamphlet dealing with three cus- 
toms of our holy faith, each of which contributes to develop 
in young people the spirit and habit of reverence. 


Ways and Cross-Ways. By Paul Claudel. Translated by 
the Reverend John O’Connor with the collaboration of the 
author. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp. 260. Price 
$2.00. 
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This is a volume of essays, mainly on religious themes. 
The subjects are varied, but they have this in common that 
they bring out old truths in a new way. Some of the titles 
are: Religion and Poetry; On Evil and Liberty; The 
Physics of the Eucharist; On the Track of God; What 
Thinkest Thou of Christ?; On Turning the Other Cheek; 
My “Childhood’s Winsome Faith;” On Christian Art; An 
Underground Church; Two Letters about St. Joseph. 


The American Catholic Who’s Who, 1934-1935. With a 
Complete Geographical Index. Preface by George Hermann 
Derry. Detroit: Walter Romig and Company, 10457 Grat- 
iot Avenue, 1933. Pp. xv+513. Price $3.75 postpaid. 


This work contains life sketches of 6,000 prominent living 
American Catholics. The following paragraphs, taken from 
Dr. Derry’s preface, explain, in part, the character of this 
reference book. 


Here you will find a muster-roll of men and women of achieve- 
ment, from every conceivable avenue of human interest and occu- 
pation, gathered into this group on the principle of their absolute 
unanimity of conviction on the profoundest problems that can en- 
gage the mind of man,—the origin, the nature, the meaning and 
purpose of human life. Beyond the pale of the religion they profess, 
such perfect concord of opinion,—backed up by solid reasoning, 
sound principle and proof,—would be impossible to parallel in all 
the rich and varied records of the race. 


This publication is designed, however, not to exploit the indi- 
vidual as such, but to individualize him only so as to depict in the 
concrete the contribution Catholics are making, at the present 
hour, to the land of their love and of their loyal allegiance. 

Though the publishers,—I am assured,—over a period of four 
years, have exerted every endeavor to make this compilation truly 
representative and, so far as possible, complete and accurate in 
detail, doubtless many names will be missed; but with the interest 
the work is sure to enlist among intelligent and well-informed 
readers everywhere,—in libraries, public and private, in institu- 
tions of learning, in newspaper offices through which flow the 
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daily chronicles of the nation,—such omissions will be readily 
supplied in the next edition; and as new issues appear, trusting 
this first roll of honor into a fast receding past, the present roster 
will still remain an imperishable record and reminder that no 
conscientious historian of tomorrow will care or dare to overlook. 


Without doubt, Catholic educators will welcome The 
American Catholic Who’s Who as a useful contribution to 
their reference libraries. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A School Sister of Notre Dame and Edith M. McLaughlin. 
“American Cardinal Readers.” Teacher's Manual for Book Four. 
Pp. vi+135; Teacher’s Manual for Book Five. Pp. vi+122; 
Teacher's Manual for Book Six. Pp. vi+123. New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros., 1933. Complimentary to Teachers from Publishers. 

Sheed, F. J. A Map of Life. New York: Sheed & Ward, Inc. 
Pp. 150. Price $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS 


Aids to Catholic Action. A series of brief discussions planned to 
promote the proper understanding of and active participation in the 
Catholic Action Apostolate. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1933. 
Pp. 92. Price 25c each; five copies $1.00, carriage paid. 


Dooley, Father, $.V.D. J Accuse Myself. Techny, Ill.: Mission 
Press. Pp. 32. Price 10c each; 12 copies $1.00. 


Dooley, Father, $.V.D. Jt is J. Techny, Ill.: Mission Press, 1933. 
Pp. 35. Price 10c each; 12 copies $1.00. 


Dooley, Father, $.V.D. Our Lady of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Techny, IIl.: Mission Press, $.V.D., 1932. Pp. 48. Price 10c 
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€Cditorial Notes and Comments 


PREPARING FOR LENT 

~ In anticipation of the coming weeks of Lent, let us, teach- 
ers of all grades and classes, consider a few of the educa- 
tional opportunities that are ours at this season. Psycho- 
logically, these weeks that the Church consecrates to the Pas- 
sion of Christ, represent a time par excellence for particular 
emphasis on several topics in our programs of religious guid- 
ance. For instance, it is not uncommon for Catholics to assist 
at Mass daily during Lent. This practice should afford in- 
structors and teachers a most desirable channel through 
which to direct pupils to participate more fully in the Holy 
Sacrifice, as they are led to a richer understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the Sacrifice of the Cross and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and their personal part in the sacerdotal act, 
thereby sharing in the fruits of the Sacrifice according to 
their cooperation with Christ. Furthermore, the spirit of 
penance, if correctly presented, should offer pupils and stu- 
dents of all ages an appreciation of self denial in the develop- 
ment of a religious character. The liturgy of Lent continu- 
ally reminds the Catholic of the “law of suffering” to which 
all men are subject. And, in following Christ in his Passion, 
the youth may be brought to understand more intimately 
that the discomforts and the sorrows of this life are merely 
the highways to a glorious resurrection with Christ. 
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RELIGION COURSES IN THE NOVITIATE 


The teaching of Religion in our elementary schools is 
dependent, to no small extent, upon the courses novices pur- 
sue during the years of their novitiate. What is the character 
of these courses throughout the country? Have they the 
dignity of other college courses, demanding study and organ- 
ization from those pursuing them? Or are they prosaic 
unchallenging question and answer lessons, or mere lectures 
that are comfortable and satisfying to attend but contribut- 
ing little or nothing to that well organized body of religious 
knowledge with which novices should go forth to teach in our 
elementary schools? 


We realize that almost every novitiate situation is one 
demanding careful diagnosis from those who are supervis- 
ing teacher-training. As a rule, candidates to the religious 
life manifest little or no homogeneity in their backgrounds 
of religious knowledge. It is most important, therefore, 
that the director of teacher-training at the motherhouse 
make a careful study of each novice’s background. This 
diagnosis must be individual. Programs of study should be 
planned that will permit the teacher-in-training to continue 
his or her study from the point of present achievement. 
Study must be the process, and individual achievement must 
be the goal. We would recommend to directors of study in 
novitiates a preparation for the teaching of Religion that 
would provide: (1) For pre-tests, oral and written, objective 
and essay, to determine each candidate’s background; (2) 
Courses of study that will outline in detail differentiated pro- 
grams of study to meet the needs of individuals; (3) A final 
oral examination that will exhibit the novice’s ability to ex- 
plain every doctrinal topic with which he or she must deal 
in the teaching of religion at the elementary school program. 
A preparation comparable to the one just outlined should be 
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given to all future teachers of Religion. Then and then only 
may we feel that they are able to organize content for their 
particular grades and to use teaching devices and procedures 
that will give the children learning experiences that are both 
interesting and valuable. However, it is utterly impossible 
to expect results from techniques or content unless the 
teacher herself has first of all an adequate background in 
religious knowledge. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF OUR CATHOLIC SUMMER 
SCHOOLS, SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 
AND RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 


In a few weeks summer school bulletins will be on their 
way to the printer. In a few more weeks these bulletins will 
be in the mail. We hope the note which we are about to 
repeat will carry in it a challenge to those who organize 
these bulletins and to those who select courses from them. 
It is not necessary to comment on the fact that supervisors 
of the teaching of Religion in our schools, particularly at the 
elementary school level, realize that teachers themselves are 
conscious of limited backgrounds in the field of Christian 
Doctrine and in the pedagogical presentation of the same. 
It would seem, therefore, most necessary for Catholic sum- 
mer schools to offer not one course in Christian Doctrine but 
several, and at least one course in the teaching of Religion. 
Most of our colleges and universities have been making this 
provision, but some of them have discovered that these 
courses were not selected by the elementary teacher. Princi- 
pals and supervisors should urge and even require teachers 
to pursue them. Teachers themselves should be willing and 
eager to engage in these studies that would contribute to the 
improvement of Catholic education in general and to their 
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own work in religious instruction in particular. Lastly, let 
all of us, universities, supervisors, principals and teachers 
look upon courses in Religion and in the teaching of Religion 
not as mere electives but equal to and even surpassing in 
importance those courses that are designated as essential in 
the minimum requirements for degrees. 


TRAINING OF THE WILL 


Treatises on Catholic education always place emphasis 
upon the training of the will. Teachers themselves always 
list this training as one of their most important general objec- 
tives. But are teachers able to state just what they under- 
stand by will training? Can this objective be realized if those 
who are directing and taking part in the education of the 
young do not know what is implied by this training at the 
educational levels with which they themselves are working? 
The following paragraph, from Dr. Wm. A. Kelly’s new 
Educational Psychology,’ is a summary that teachers may 
well study in order to determine if their present teaching 
programs are providing appropriate guidance: 

All serious education must aim at the training of the will. Volun- 
tary power cannot be exercised without intellectual comprehension. 
In this connection, voluntary attention is a vital factor. Successful 
teaching requires full cooperation of the pupil’s will. The teacher's 
dluty is to guide the child in the training of his will to steadfast 
application and effective attention, especially to study. It is neces- 
sary to instill in the mind of the child a body of directive principles, 
comprehensive enough to furnish him with judgments capable of 
guiding his voluntary activity. The child must be supplied with 
motives sufficiently strong to induce him to work, to think, to be 
virtuous. The teacher’s function is to aid the child to understand 
these motives, to make them stimuli for action, The will does not 
act without a motive; therefore, the teacher must supply a body of 
guiding principles to direct the child’s will. Complete education 


*William A. Kelly, Educational Psychology, pp. 167-8. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. 
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must establish ideals, form habits, interests, provide rational and 
ethical motives both natural and supernatural to guide the will. Will 
is the guiding factor in the direction and fashioning of conduct, 
character, and life. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR THE CHILD WHO 
DOES NOT ATTEND THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


Thousands and thousands of children throughout the coun- 
try are not receiving religious instruction. While the respon- 
sibility of discovering these children rests primarily with the 
priests of the parish, it would seem that teachers of Religion 
in general might help in discovering these boys and girls. 
The pupils in our classes and schools have opportunities 
without number to help us find these spiritually underprivi- 
leged children. The child in the primary grades and the boy 
and girl of high school years are valuable assets in this work. 
Too many of us are satisfied with the classes we teach. We 
are not conscious of the armies of children who are receiving 
no religious instruction. But before providing instruction 
for these boys and girls, it is first of all necessary to locate 
them, to record in black and white the names and addresses 
of those who are deprived of religious guidance. In our large 
cities particularly, these children are unknown to pastors and 
priests. More than ever before our Catholic children are 
attending public schools. Financial conditions have made 
this necessary. It would seem, then, all the more necessary 
that we assist in and even initiate campaigns to discover 
these children and to cooperate with every activity planned 
to give them the religious instruction to which they have 
every right. This is a most feasible time of the year to en- 
gage in this work of discovery. Five months of this present 


school year remain, and the vacation school period is ahead 
of us. 
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TEACHING RELIGION OR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Christian doctrine is of such a nature that Catholic educa- 
tion has always placed emphasis on the period of religious 
instruction. This is well and good; indeed, it is most impor- 
tant. However, it is very possible that because of the empha- 
sis placed upon the formal period of religious instruction we 
have neglected to correlate religion with the other subjects 
of the day. We need Catholic specialists in mathematics, 
social studies, science and literature to give our teachers 
specific assistance in this work. The teachers themselves are 
willing, but where are the sources from which they will get 
the help they need? 


LET US BEWARE 


It is surprising to discover the number of university in- 
structors, religious teachers and priests who, with extraor- 
dinary verbal facility, criticise modern texts in Religion, 
projects and the use of any procedure or material foreign to 
the question and answer technique. In almost all cases these 
criticisms come from those who look upon the question and 
answer method as a technique sent from on high. Their 
criticisms, as a rule, are founded on ignorance. Let us beware, 
therefore, in criticising techniques and content which we do 
not understand, which we have not examined critically and 
which we seemingly do not know how to use. Instead, let us 
take steps to enlighten our ignorance. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


A MODERN TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING RELIGION 


REVEREND ALEXANDER P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
Graduate School, De Paul University 
Chicago 


The aim of any systematic course in religion must be to 
lead the children to understand their religion, to make them 
enthusiastic about it, and to direct them in the practice of it. 
Various teaching methods have been devised and brought 
nearly to perfection in order to reach this three-fold objec- 
tive. Because of its simplicity, thoroughness, reasonable- 
ness, and its similarity to the traditional method, we, my 
sister, Sister Dolores and I, have chosen the Morrisonian 
technique for the plan of our course. I need not explain to 
you the nature of this classroom method. Its demand that 
content be divided into such units, that each one can be 
taught for itself, makes it singularly adapted to a course in 
religion. 

In constructing such we kept in mind the requirement of 
subject matter of the science type, the subject matter whose 
end in teaching is to be understood. Throughout the course 
we never lose sight of the fact that we must lead the chil- 
dren to understand. In the unit on God, for example, the 
first unit of the first year, we do not begin by making the 
statement that God is the Creator of heaven and earth; but 
we refer to the different objects around the children, telling 
them that none of these is God, but that God made them all, 
that God cannot be seen as these things can be seen, that He 
cannot be handled as these things can be handled. In this 
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manner, sometimes spoken of us as inductive procedure, we 
lead the children to understand that God is a spirit and per- 
fect, before we use the words spirit and perfect. Of course, 
in order to appreciate in its fullest extent our method of 
leading the children to an understanding of God, the entire 
unit must be read. 

Not only is great care taken to bring the children to an 
understanding of the subject matter of each unit, but equally 
great care is also taken to have the units connected among 
themselves, so that what the children learn, although at dif- 
ferent times, might be related in their mind in as perfect a 
unity as possible. To achieve the unification of the content 
material of any one year, we set ourselves a very definite 
objective, which objective constitutes the final criterion of 
the inclusion of material. Neither the title of any year, nor 
the introductory description of any year’s objective, nor even 
the table of contents will give an adequate idea of the unity 
which we believe we have achieved; only the reading of all 
the units will make that evident. 

Our course in religion is so devised that there are no mere 
repetitions from year to year. I am satisfied that the reason 
for the absence of interest in our children for religion during 
their school years is to be sought largely in the fact that 
they have had the same things presented to them year after 
year for eight years in the elementary school; and, should 
they go to high school, they will learn the same things once 
more. This procedure is, psychologically, wrong; experi- 
ments have revealed again and again that even the first repe- 
tion loses a great deal in the force of attention. We do not, 
however, make geographical divisions, as I cail them, where- 
in the divisions are treated in succession and then dismissed. 
Rather, we follow a division wherein the subject matter may 
be learned several times before it becomes finally the direct 
object of teaching, wherein a particular portion of a specific 
matter is presented at different times in some of its divisions 
or phases before it is presented in its entirety, wherein a 
specific matter is not dismissed after it has been directly 
learned but recurs again and again although in new rela- 
tionships. Thus the knowledge acquired by the children 
grows “all over” like a tree or a river. 
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We have so divided the subject matter of religion as to 
complete the course on the exposition of religion during the 
first six years of the elementary school, and on its defense 
during the last two years. In order to make the matter clear, 
I shall give you the subject matter of the eight years. In the 
first year we treat of the promise of a Redeemer and its ful- 
fillment in Christ. This necessitates the teaching of God, of 
Creation, of the Fall of Man with its consequent promise of 
a Redeemer, all of which constitutes the first half of the 
course; and then the fulfillment of this promise at the An- 
nunciation, Christ’s Birth, down to the incident of His being 
found in the Temple. The second year deals with the accom- 
plishment of our Redemption by Christ’s Death upon the 
Cross, His Resurrection, His Ascension; it begins, however, 
with the public life of Christ, aiming to prove that Christ is 
our Redeemer and the Son of God, and ends with the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. The third year brings before the children 
that Christ loves sinners, that He is willing to forgive them, 
that he actually forgave some, that He provided means to 
forgive the sinners who lived after His Ascension, and that 
He will punish sinners who do not accept Him; the course 
for that year begins with the incident in our Lord’s life 
concerning the little children. The fourth year treats of 
what Christ did for those who love Him and have accepted 
Him; of the Blessed Eucharist both as sacrifice and as sacra- 
ment, of Holy Orders to perpetuate the Holy Eucharist, of 
Confirmation to give the fullness of supernatural life, and of 
Matrimony to sanctify sex relationship, essentially a biologi- 
cal relationship, among human beings. The fifth year has for 
its subject matter the necessity of living supernaturally by 
practicing the theological and moral virtues. This is really 
ascetical theology; we believe in teaching the children how 
to please God rather than all the various ways by which we 
can offend him. The sixth year teaches the pupils that Christ 
has invited us to be perfect and has given us the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost to enable us to practice perfection; it teaches 
them the nature of Actual Grace and the means for obtaining 
Actual Grace; it explains to them the nature of good works, 
what we merit by them and how the Church aids us in in- 
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creasing these merits by inviting us to participate with the 
entire Church in a specific good work, by instituting Sacra- 
mentals, and by offering us Indulgences; it points out the 
happy effects our religion has on our life in this world; and 
it teaches us that perseverance in sanctifying grace brings us 
to Heaven, although it may be necessary for us to pass 
through Purgatory, and that Heaven in its essence is to our 
souls the possession of God in the Beatific Vision. This year 
seems to have materials which are rather disconnected; in 
reality, however, the materials are very closely related. In 
the seventh year we lead the children to find the true Church; 
we lead them to understand that Christ had to determine 
how those men who lived after He had gone to Heaven could 
gain His Redemption, that He actually has established a re- 
ligion through His Apostles, and that among the many re- 
ligions the Church, which has the Pope of Rome as its head, 
is the one which Christ established. In the eighth year, 
which is now in the process of formation, we bring before the 
children the historical evidences that such a person as Christ 
who claimed to be our Saviour, God, Law-giver, and our 
Judge, really lived upon this earth. With the eighth year 
our religion has been fully presented to the children, both in 
its exposition as well as in its defense. We thought that the 
teaching of our religion would be completed both in its expo- 
sition and its defense with the end of the eighth year of the 
elementary school seeing that most of our children do not go 
to high school. Still, we have had a number of inquiries as 
to whether the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ is 
directly taught in our course, which inquiries have made us 
hesitate concerning the subject matter of the eighth year. 
We had planned to give the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ in the ninth year or first year high school; but it 
would be very easy to make an exchange between the eighth 
and ninth years. 


As we have brought the units of each year into close rela- 
tionship with each other, so we have done the same with the 
years. This we have accomplished in various ways. In the 
seventh year, for example, we remind the children that Christ 
has brought Redemption for all men and has made it obli- 
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gatory on all men to accept it; this being so, the problem at 
once arises how those men who lived after Christ had gone 
to Heaven could obtain Christ’s Redemption. 

From the very description of the objectives of the eight 
years it becomes evident that the person of Christ dominates 
our course in Religion. We have aimed at this intentionally. 
As the Apostles went around in obedience to Christ, to bear 
witness that Christ had lived, was God and Man, died for 
us, rose from the dead, and ascended into Heaven, so we 
have made our course in religion witness to Christ, we have 
made Christ the center of it, we have made Him tell us what 
we must do to go to Heaven. Having thus the person of 
Christ as its subject, relating everything to Him, our course 
avoids being a dry, abstract, scientific religion, but becomes 
an interesting, concrete, and living one. 

So our course is a synthesis of varied materials; of a great 
deal of dogmatic theology, ascetical theology, and Scripture, 
of quite a bit of liturgy, and a little of history and moral 
theology. There is so much material, so accurately stated, so 
well documented by references to the New Testament. 

A priest in Pueblo, Colorado wrote the following in a letter 
to Sister Dolores: 

What first attracted me to the work was the great wealth of 
detailed matter that had been gathered on what might be termed 
the important practical parts of the catechism. I am speaking 
mainly of Book IV, on the Holy Mass and Communion, as that is 
the book that I have studied and used the most myself, but I feel 
that the same points apply to the others. I found that I had been 
slurring over many points capable of further development concern- 
ing Holy Mass and Holy Communion, and your well worked out 
analysis of the Dogma of the Eucharist surely kept me on the 
track, and reminded me of the interesting and important things 
that can be brought out. I really cannot praise it too highly, and 
that is not merely hyperbole . I myself have a composite picture of 
this central Dogma of our Holy Religion that I never had before, 
and while I could not expect the children to see the whole plan 
with my eyes I feel that the presentation was immeasurably better 
for the scheme that lay behind it. It certainly was not presented 
to me so interestingly in my school days. 

Another part of a course in religion should be the foster- 
ing of virtuous habits, or the formation of character as it is 
called today. We have developed a systematic plan for guid- 
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ing the children in the acquisition of Christian virtues. We 
first give them a motive for practicing a particular virtue, 
which is taken as much as possible, from the unit which they 
‘are studying. Then we orientate pupils towards the practice 
of this virtue by having them form resolutions to do certain 
things and to avoid doing certain other things. There are 
four such resolutions, the last one being taken for the prac- 
tice of the week. The motive, the resolutions, and the prac- 
tice form the guide sheets of character formation. There are 
as many such guide sheets as there are units. In order, how- 
ever, not to tire the children we allow them weeks of rest, 
because the children have the same difficulty in getting tired 
in welldoing as we who are grown. Once in a while, about 
every month and a half, we suggest that each child should 
choose its own practice for the week, and at the end of the 
week they should all give an account of their successes and 
failures. We discourage greater frequency of discussing suc- 
cesses and failures lest the children should be motivated to 
please the teacher. 


It may be asked whether we have accomplished the three- 
fold end of this course in religion. I believe we can answer 
the question affirmatively. Certainly, the sign of understand- 
ing is the asking of questions. You would hardly believe, if I 
told you, the sort of questions that have been asked by 
children, even of the first grade. In one school, after the 
teacher had finished the unit on the promise of the Redeemer, 
telling the children that the son of a woman would crush 
the kingdom of the devil, a boy put up his hand saying, “But 
Sister, the kingdom of the devil is not crushed.” The Sister 
did not know how to answer him. Another sign of their un- 
derstanding is the enthusiasm which they have displayed for 
their classes. They look forward to it. They tell the stories, 
as they recall the units, to their fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, and frequently to their friends. One little chap 
in a slum district of Chicago informed the teacher with great 
glee that he got his gang together and told them the stories. 
It frequently happens that a child knows a unit before it is 
taught, having learned it from his brother or sister the year 
before. 
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Regarding the third aim in our course, namely, the prac- 
ticing of their religion, we have not the same certainty that 
we have attained it. The systematic plan for character for- 
mation which I have described has been formulated only 
this year. Prior to this we had the children draw resolutions 
from the units but without any systematic plan for the 
acquisition of virtues. Whether it was due to these resolu- 
tions, or the understanding of their religion, or to both, an 
increase of piety was noted in some of the schools; the chil- 
dren visited the chapels oftener, went to Mass on week-days 
by themselves, showed a great respect toward the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The other characteristics of our course in religion can be 
stated in a few words. Whenever needed, additional infor- 
mation is given to the teacher in footnotes or appendices. 
Objective tests, according to the best practices, have been 
devised for all the years; these tests can be used both as 
helps in teaching and as tests. There is, for each year, a book 
for the teacher and a book for the child. The teacher’s 
manual contains the units in their subject matter and the 
guide sheets for character formation. The child’s book, the 
workbook, contains the titles of the units, the words and the 
phrases to be learned, quotations from the Scriptures, New 
Testament references to be looked up, objective tests, and 
poems. Thus our course in religion is complete, leaving 
nothing to the teacher except to teach it. However, this does 
not mean that the teaching of religion is thus made easy. 
Our course in religion has so much content material and aims 
so high that it requires much more knowledge of religion on 
the part of the teacher than she has had heretofore and much 
more effort in imparting it. 

As we have built up our course experimentally, using it in 
schools and changing it as existing conditions indicated, we 
have constructed a course which has proved to be singularly 
teachable. At the same time we have also developed, in 
actual classroom situations, a teaching technique for it that 
is singularly effective. 





SOME LESSONS FROM THE BALTIMORE 
CATECHISM 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 
Loyola University 
Chicago 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Fitzgerald, who is an authority in word study, 
prepared the teaching material in this article to supplement the Baltimore 
Catechism, No. 1, published by Hansen and Sons, Chicago. Rev. J. R. Gleason 
of St. Angela’s Church, Chicago and Dr. Fitzgerald have prepared other 
lessons to use with the same Catechism. 

Children study catechism often as a necessary evil, im- 
posed upon them by the superior will of a parent or teacher. 
Very often statements are memorized without understanding 
and appreciation of the wonderful truths contained in them. 
The question and answer method, to say the least, should be 
supplemented by explanations, stories, life situations, anec- 
dotes and discussion if the child is to attain understanding 
and appreciation of the truth. 


Many attempts have been made in the last few years to 
clarify methods of instruction and to supply materials in the 
field of religion in order that learning will not be annoying to 
young children. Many valuable books have but a small dis- 
tribution; in other words, only a few children benefit from 
these excellent materials. The present paper suggests some 
supplementary materials to be used with the Baltimore 
Catechism. 

Although the present tendency is away from discipline 
to soft pedagogy, this writer recognizes that in any good sys- 
tem of instruction it is necessary to do a certain amount of 
“chores.” The importance of memory is clearly recognized. 
It is necessary to learn and remember the truths of the 
Church. However, the child must understand and appreciate 
the significance of these truths if they are to mean anything 
in his life. The intelligent formation of character cannot be 
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accomplished solely by rote memory of catechism. Very 
ofter the child just memorizes; very much more pleasant 
and much easier is remembering after understanding and 
appreciation have been effected. The child must understand 
the meaning of that which is learned; he must see its value; 
he must appreciate the material as crucial to his life’s hap- 
piness and need. He must become willing to accept the truth 
and see its application to his daily life. Memory does not 
necessarily mean understanding; it may seem to beget un- 
derstanding in the case of bright children; yet it is likely that 
bright children understand very often before they memorize. 
The average child should be helped to understand. There 
are many means by which understanding may be achieved. 
One of the means is through reading supplementary mate- 
rials, reflecting upon them, actively organizing the facts con- 
tained in them, and finally using them in life situations. It 
is with the thought of such self activity by the child that 
these short supplementary exercises were prepared to be 
used with the Baltimore Catechism. Oral explanations 
should be given, if necessary, after the various units have 
been read and the exercises worked. Understanding must be 
achieved first; then, if appreciation of the great truths can 
be engendered, they will be easily remembered and effec- 
tively applied in the lives of the children. They will be lived 
by the children. They are life. 


An effort was made in writing the following exercises to 
use vocabulary which would be intelligible to boys and girls. 
All except thirty-eight of the words used were found in Mrs. 
Madeline Horn’s Kindergarten List * or in Fitzgerald’s Vo- 
cabulary of Children’s Life Letters.? (In a few cases the stem 
only of the word used here was found in these lists.) The 
thirty-eight words not found in these basic child vocabularies 
are listed below. The number after each word indicates the 
thousand in which it (or its stem) occurs in the Thorndike 


*The Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten Union, A 
Study of the Vocabulary of Children Before Entering the First Grade. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The International Kindergarten Union, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., 1928. 

*James A. Fitzgerald, The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, and Situations of 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life Outside the 
School. Doctor’s Thesis, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1931. 
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Teacher’s Word Book.* Some of these words are simple and 
easily understood; some others might be replaced by easier 
words; but others could not be simplified. Bright children 
will know most of them. Slow children will need help on 
many of them. It will probably be necessary for the teacher 
to explain some of the terms such as Pentecost, Gospel, Holy 
Ghost, Trinity and mystery to nearly all children anyway. 
In several instances the meaning of single words is clarified 
appreciably from the context. At all events it should be 
remembered that, since this is a learning project, the child 
should be led gradually to enrich his understanding and ap- 
preciation of the truth by conscious effort and activity. 


Words Not Found in the Kindergarten or Child Letter Vocabularies 


Apostles Pentecost 
Apostles’ faithful Pope 
Apostolic forgiving rejoices 
ascended sin 
Christ sins 

j since 
created impure tortures 
cross infinite trinity 
descent inspired truthful 
desire intelligence unhappy 
dishonest invisible unimportant 
disloyal mystery visible 
divine offend .................... 3 worthy 


Note: Only eleven of these words are beyond the first 4,000 in Thorndike’s 
list. 


First LESSON 
THE END OF MAN 


God made heaven and earth. He made the world. He 
made the beautiful flowers and the great trees. He placed 
the animals on earth. He created man with a body and a 
soul. The body of man dies; the soul never dies; it will 
live forever. God made us to know Him. Through prayer 
and communion with God we can become very happy with 
Him. God wants us to love Him. If we truly love God we 


* Edward L. Thorndike, A Teacher's Word Book. New York City: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1931. 
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will not hate anyone. God made us to serve Him. We can 
serve God by doing our work well both in school and in life 
outside the school. We can serve God by helping our friends, 
neighbors, parents and teachers; we can be happy by making 


them happy. We will be happier if we are kind in word and 
act. 


God has placed us here to find out if we are worthy to go 
to Heaven. To save our souls we must pray to God; we must 
believe in God; we must trust in God; we must love God 
with heart and mind. If we show our love for God by keep- 
ing thoughts, words, and acts clean and good, we will go to 
Heaven. 


Since our souls shall live forever, we must save them. It 
would be wonderful to be happy forever; it would be terrible 
to be unhappy forever. Remember that each of us must 
choose between good and evil; each must choose the kind of 
life to live and know what to believe. How shall we know 
what to believe? Where shall we find the truth which God 
teaches? God speaks to us through the Catholic Church. 


The Apostles’ Creed gives us the important truths of the 
Catholic Church. Learn the Apostles’ Creed. Understand 
the meaning of it as best you can; ask questions about it; 
say it morning and night. It teaches life everlasting. 


Say or write the three most important thoughts in this 
lesson. 


Draw a line under the most important thoughts stated below: 
1. God created man with a soul. 
. The flowers are beautiful. 
. We must believe in God. 
. We must love God. 
. The great trees live long. 
. Prayer is talking with God. 
. Very great truths are found in the Apostles’ Creed. 
. If we save our souls we will be happy forever in Heaven. 
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SECOND LESSON 
THE INFINITE GOD 


God is good. He is everywhere; He always was; He is; 
He always will be. He can do all things. He gave us life. 
He shall give us happiness in heaven if we are true to Him. 
We cannot see God in this life, but in heaven we shall meet 
Him face to face. It is then only that we will come to know 
Him and love Him as he should be known and loved. God 
knows our words and acts better than we know them our- 
selves. He knows all things. It is useless for us to try to 
keep secrets from God, for God knows our hearts and minds; 
He knows how pure or how impure, how honest or how dis- 
honest, how loyal or how disloyal we are. If we are good, 
God is happy. If we are bad, God suffers for us. If we are 
sorry for our sins God rejoices, for he died on the Cross to 
save us. God can save us; nothing is hard for Him. God is 
just, strong and kindly; He is loving and forgiving. He asks 
us to come to Him. He suffered tortures upon the Cross that 
our sins might be washed away. We should not offend so 
good a God. 


Say or write the four most important thoughts in this 
lesson. 


Draw a line under the most important thoughts stated below: 


1. God knows all of our thoughts. 

2. God sees our acts. 

3. God suffered for us. 

4. God is very kind and good. 

5. God is forgiving. 

6. We must be sorry for our sins because God is so good. 
7. A cross is made of wood. 


Tuirp LESSON 


THE UNITY AND TRINITY OF GOD 


There is only one true God. In God there are three Divine 
Persons—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. This is 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. It means that the Father 
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is God; The Son, Jesus Christ, is God; and the Holy Ghost 
is God. The Three Divine Persons are one God. They are 
the same God. 


Say or write the most important thoughts in this lesson. 


Draw a line under the two truthful statements below. Check the 
false ones. 
. There is only one God. 
. There are two persons in God. 
. There are three Divine Persons in God. 
. The Holy Ghost is the Second Person of the Blessed ‘Trinity. 


EIGHTH LESSON 
THE HOLY GHOST AND HIS DESCENT UPON THE APOSTLES 


On the feast of Pentecost, ten days after our Lord 
ascended into heaven, the Holy Ghost, the third Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, came to the Apostles. The Holy Ghost 
made the Apostles strong in the Faith. He inspired them to 
teach men and preach the Gospel to the whole world. He 
nade the Church holy. He gives life to the Church. He 
gives intelligence and knowledge to the faithful so that they 
may know evil. He gives them strength to keep away from 
evil so that they may fit themselves for the life in heaven. 
If we pray to the Holy Ghost He will help us to keep free 
from sin. 


State the important thoughts in this lesson. 
Draw a line under the three most important truths. Cross out un- 
important ones. 
. The Holy Ghost came to the Apostles. 
. The Holy Ghost helps us to keep away from sin. 
. Pentecost is on Sunday. 
. Ata feast there is plenty to eat. 
5. Jesus Christ sent the Holy Ghost to visit the Apostles. 


TENTH LESSON 
THE CHURCH 


God made the Church to save the souls of children and 
older people. The invisible head of the Church is Jesus 
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Christ. The visible head of the Church is the Holy Father 
the Pope. The Church is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic. 
It is the same church all over the world in every country. 
It is God’s Church; it is blessed. It is for all men, rich and 
poor, high and low, mighty and humble, who desire to save 
their souls. It cannot teach anything false because the Holy 
Ghost guides it. It will always be the Church of the faithful 
because it will last to the end of the world. 


List in order the important truths in this lesson. 
Draw a line under true statements; check false ones. 


1. God made the Catholic Church to help us. 

2. The invisible Head of the Church is the Pope. 

3. The Church is only for the poor. 

4. The Church is One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. 

5. The Church was made to help bad people to be good. 


We are the sowers sent out by Holy Mother Church to plant in 
the hearts of her little ones of today the seed of the Chant which 
will make them the Catholic Choirs of the future. And, indeed, this 
is nothing new. In the early ages of the Infant Church we know 
that thus the Liturgy was rendered. What a consoling thought—to 
know that we are paving the way to a future when the people, as a 
whole, will no longer simply assist at the Services of Holy Church, 
but will actually take part in them, returning thus to the true ideal 
of “Renewing All Things In Christ.” 

Sister M. Agnesine, S.S.N.D. in an appreciation of a new edi- 
tion of the Ward Method, in the December, 1933 Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, p. 586. 








ARE WE TEACHING RELIGION OR ONLY 
CATECHISM? 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 
St. Leo’s Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 


I.DITOR’S NOTE: This is the third of a series of short articles by Father 
Newman. Parts One and ‘wo appeared in the December, 1933 and January, 
1934 issues of the JoURNAL. 


III 
THE CATECHISM MUST BE DIGESTED 


I have previously stated that the first step in imparting 
religious knowledge to children is to teach in language that is 
directly intelligible to their minds. The second step in im- 
parting religious knowledge is to aid the pupil to digest, as- 
similate and correlate this accumulation of ideas. For knowl- 
edge implies, to use the words of Cardinal Newman again, 
that what is “passively taken into the mind must be acted 
upon, informed, impregnated by reason—in a word be di- 
gested.” To quote the Cardinal further: “this enlargement 
(i.e., true knowledge) consists, not merely in the passive 
reception into the mind of a number of ideas hitherto un- 
known to it, but in the mind’s energetic and simultaneous 
action upon and towards and among these new ideas, which 
are rushing in upon it. It is the action of a formative power, 
reducing to order and meaning the matter of our acquire- 
ments; it is making the objects of our knowledge subjected 
thereon; to use a familiar word, it is a digestion of what we 
receive into the substance of our previous state of thought. 
In a word, matter must not be admitted into the mind pas- 
sively, as so much acquirement, but must be mastered and 
appropriated as a system consisting of parts, related one to 
the other, and interpretative of one another in the unity of 
the whole.” 
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The Cardinal goes on to say what is not true knowledge: 
“sometimes we fall in with persons who have seen much of 
the world, abound in information, speak of everyone and 
everything only as so many phenomena which are complete 
in themselves and lead to nothing. No one would say that 
these persons, well informed as they are, have attained any 
great culture of intellect or of philosophy (i. e., true knowl- 
edge). Such is mere acquisition, and I repeat, no one would 
dream of calling it philosophy (i.e., true knowledge).” It 
might be well here to add that according to the great Car- 
dinal the mere drinking in of subject matter by the intellect 
is not true knowledge, but rather the “subject matter must 
be appropriated by the intellect,” so that a “cultivation or 
perfection of the intellect,” be attained. This perfection of 
the intellect, the Cardinal designates “by the name of philo- 
sophical knowledge, enlargement of the mind or illumin- 
ation.” 

Let us now apply the above philosophy to education in 
religion. I have said that the first step in the acquisition of 
knowledge is that the mind must drink in the subject matter 
of religious truths, acquire religious ideas. And by way of 
parenthesis, memorizing unintelligible religious terms and 
language is not even making this first step. The second step 
is that the religious ideas acquired must be “acted upon, 
informed, impregnated by reason.” Religious truths must 
be correlated, shown how connected with what has been pre- 
viously learned, as well as connected with what follows. That 
children grasp the ideas expressed in any given question-and- 
answer, and are even able to recite that particular question- 
and-answer in different words, does not of itself imply a 
thorough understanding of the subject. The constituent ele- 
ments of the subject matter learned must be digested, linked 
together, supplemented, and associated with what precedes 
and what follows. It must be learned how one element of 
truth affects another. When a teacher, by his pedagogical 
art, accomplishes this end, I hold that then and only then can 
he be said to teach religion. When the teacher only requires 
that his pupils memorize and give faultless recitations of 
religious definitions and formulas that are unintelligible to 
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the pupil, he is making no advance towards teaching religion. 
Even though the teacher should succeed in explaining the 
various theological and technical terms, and succeed in en- 
abling the pupils to “translate” this technical language into 
their own, but stop here, I contend that he is still not teach- 
ing religion, only “catechism,” because he is merely handling 
each question-and-answer as if it were a separate entity, 
securely kept in an air tight compartment, hermetically 
sealed in the mind, with no particular relation to the general 
body of religious doctrine, possibly not even any connection 
with what immediately precedes or follows in the same chap- 
ter. To explain, paraphrase and translate an enigmatic text 
is only the beginning and not the completion of the teaching 
process of religion. The knowledge of religious truths drawn 
forth by a slow, laborious and painful process from their hid- 
ing places, from under the cover of ponderous and technical 
terms, must, however, be connected, one with the other in 
logical sequence, correlated and digested. When children 
are taught merely the meaning of words and terms, and then 
drilled and drilled until they can finally recite from memory, 
they may be learning “catechism,” but not religion. Children 
thus trained, on being questioned, can perhaps, bob up with 
the quickness of a jumping-jack and answer with the rapidity 
of a gatling gun questions taken from the catechism; yet, if 
called upon to give an intelligible explanation of the doctrine 
contained in these questions-and-answers, these same chil- 
dren find themselves all but speechless. Children so taught 
can answer questions which are proposed only in the words of 
their catechism text. Now when pupils acquire a connected 
knowledge of any religious doctrine, they are able to talk 
about it; and, in their minds, there is something definite and 
specific, not merely a confused medley of questions-and- 
answer, undigested and unconnected one with the other. 

I suspect more of this sort of so-called teaching religion is 
being done than, at first blush, would appear. The notably 
incomplete and inaccurate knowledge of many adult Cath- 
olics, who have finished the parochial school, seems to con- 
firm this tragic truth. 

Doubtless, many teachers go on year after year teaching 
“catechism” as indicated above, feeling quite satisfied with 
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themselves, and snugly secure that they are fulfilling their 
duty of carrying out Christ’s command: “to teach all na- 
tions.”” It is often said that “ignorance is bliss”; but, in this 
instance, I think that such ignorance is a tragedy in the 
extreme. 

I am insisting that children should be taught in language 
that is directly intelligible to their minds, and that what is 
mentally acquired be “acted upon, informed, impregnated by 
reason,” so that ideas will not be merely passively taken into 
the mind, but be digested, linked together and properly 
correlated. I do not wish to be understood as being opposed 
to memory work. What I object to is the futility and drudg- 
ery of compelling children to memorize what is for them 
unintelligible. To insist altogether on memory is bad peda- 
gogy; to insist altogether on reason is equally bad pedagogy. 

Quite as a matter of course with children, sense perception, 
imagination, and memory develop first or, at least, more rap- 
idly than reason. Yet, since what is received into the mind 
must be acted upon by reason before it becomes real knowl- 
edge and because of the very fact that reason does not de- 
velop as rapidly as the other faculties of the mind, special 
efforts must be made to aid the functioning of reason, as far 
as it is developed, and remove whatever impedes its proper 
action, e.g., unintelligible terms, formulas, language and defi- 
nitions suited only to the fully developed reason of adults. 


By all means children should memorize at least important 
religious definitions and truths, but to attain even the first 
step towards religious knowledge, memory work should be 
directed towards that which is intelligible, so that what is 
acquired by the mind may be “acted upon, informed, im- 
pregnated by reason” and thus become real and abiding 
knowledge. 


Religion is the most natural thing that we have on earth; 
yet because of the way it is largely being taught, first 
through the medium of unintelligible text, and then in dis- 
jointed and disconnected capsules, it is about the most un- 
natural thing there is, at least to school children. No won- 
der we find it being said that religion is the “worst taught 
course in the curriculum.” 








XUM 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST 
FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


7. 
SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 


To the boys and girls: 


When I awoke this morning I remembered that I was to 
begin today to talk about the best of all the gifts we have 
from God, the gift of Himself in Holy Communion. At my 
morning prayers and especially after I had received Holy 
Communion, I asked Jesus to help me give you this lesson so 
that I might please Him and assist you in preparing to 
receive Him. Some of you are preparing to receive Holy 
Communion for the first time. Others are preparing to re- 
ceive Him often and to be able to tell Him better every day 
the things that He may do to help you live better lives. 
There are others, too, beside me, dear boys and girls, who are 
anxious that you prepare to receive Holy Communion well— 
your dear parents who are praying with us, the Mother of 
Jesus, who is your Mother in heaven, your Angel Guardian 
and your patron saint. 

In the instructions you have had on Confession, I know 
that you are certain about how to prepare to receive Jesus. 
Remember, boys and girls, we must all prepare our hearts to 
be a resting place for Jesus. When we have made these 
hearts pure and beautiful by receiving the Sacrament of 
Penance well, then we are ready to ask Jesus to come and 
stay with us. If we feel that we have not offended God by 
any great wrong and we are fasting from food or drink we 
may receive Holy Communion every time we go to Mass. 
Isn’t it wonderful that the Holy Father allowed little chil- 
dren to receive Holy Communion so soon? Jesus always 
loved little children while He was on earth. He wouldn’t 
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pass them on the road. He stopped to bless each one of them, 
and He even sat down and talked to them. He is still waiting 
to have little children near Him, and the nearest you can get 
to Him until He calls you to Heaven is to receive Holy Com- 
munion. In Holy Communion we receive the same Jesus 
Who was laid in the manger, Who died for us on the Cross, 
Who is present at the right hand of His Father in Heaven 
and, that we might visit Him often, He is present on the altar 
of every church or chapel. 


BEFORE RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION 


I know that you will try to be able to receive Holy Com- 
munion every time you go to Mass. Whenever you enter a 
church you will see Christ hanging on the Cross. This will 
remind you that He died because He loved us so much. It 
is a good thing to tell Jesus you know this and say: 

Dear Jesus, I am sorry that You suffered so much for me. I will 
think about You at Mass. I know You want to be with little children 
so I am going to receive You in Holy Communion. 


Every time you go to visit Jesus in the church it is a good 
thing to tell Him that you know His home on earth is on the 
altar, and when you kneel down before you take your place, 
say: 


Dear Jesus, I adore You on this altar. You are the Son of God 
and the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


At Mass, after the priest has changed the bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Our Lord, after you have raised 
your head and adored Jesus present on the altar, it is a good 
thing to say these little prayers: 


Dear Jesus, I believe that You are really here on the altar. I 
believe that You are coming to me in Holy Communion. You are 
God and Man, too. You were always kind to little children. You 
will be kind to me, too. Bless me, dear Jesus. I am sorry that I 


have ever hurt You. Please make my heart a resting place for 
You. 


When you are going to Holy Communion say: 


Dear Jesus, I want to welcome You to my heart. Come and stay 
with me. Come to me now in Holy Communion. I want to reccive 
You every day. Come, Lord Jesus, come. 
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O Mary, the Mother of Jesus and my Mother, pray for me. Ask 
Jesus to come and rest in me as He did in your arms. Then I will 
tell Him how happy I am. I will tell Him how to help me, too. 
Come, Lord Jesus, come. 


After telling Jesus how glad you are that He has come to 
you, say: 


Dear Jesus, I have You now in my heart. I love You and I want 
You to love me very much. I give You my heart and my soul. You 
are welcome to my heart, dear Jesus, and I am very happy to have 
You. 

My dear Angel Guardian, adore Jesus for me. Mary, my Mother, 
help me to love Jesus more. My dear Patron, __--__, help me to 
thank Jesus. I want to belong to Jesus forever. 


Tell Our Lord that there are some very special requests 
you have to make of Him and say: 


Bless me, dear Jesus. Bless my mind that I may know You better. 
Help me with my work in school. Bless the work of my teachers. 
Bless my parents, my friends and all those who have asked me to 
pray for them. Please give them all the help they need to keep them 
close to You. 

Bless our Holy Father, the Pope, all bishops, priests and the mis- 
sionaries who are saving little heathen children for You. 


Dear Jesus, make me strong and willing to work for You. The 
Church needs priests and sisters; please let me work for You. Give 
me the grace. Iam willing to labor for You all my life. Mary, my 
Mother, pray to Jesus for me. 

Dear Jesus, please give the Poor Souls in Purgatory eternal rest. 
Let perpetual light shine upon them. May they rest in peace. Amen. 


To the teacher: 


It would be well to review the work on the Mass and the 
Sacrament of Penance * before you check for the following: 


DO YOU KNOW THESE THINGS ABOUT THE HOLY EUCHARIST? 


. When may we receive Our Lord in Holy Communion? 
How should we prepare ourselves for Holy Communion? 
How may we keep our hearts pure? 


Why did the Holy Father want little children to receive Holy 
Communion ? 


*Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., “The Sacrament of Penance,” Journal of 
Religious Instruction, IV (January, 1934). 394. 
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What is a good prayer to say when we see Jesus hanging on the 
Cross? 

What prayer could you say when you adore Jesus? 

Do you know when the bread and wine are changed into the 
body and Blood of Christ? 

What do you say when the priest raises the Body of Jesus? 


What do you say when the priest raises the Chalice that con- 
tains the Blood of Jesus? 

After the Elevation at Mass how may you prepare to receive 
Holy Communion? 

Tell me how you tell Jesus that He is welcome to your heart. 


What very special remembrance do you want to make after 
receiving Holy Communion? 


While the content of the Catechism should be in our hearts and 
minds and conduct and direct all our teaching, might we not get 
better results in our classes and arouse greater interest in religious 
instruction, if we would omit the word catechism from our vocabu- 
lary, at least in our dealings with the young? 

Ellamay Horan in discussion of “Spiritually Neglected Chil- 
dren” at the Catholic Charities Convention. 





PRAYER AND GOOD WORKS 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 
Adrian, Michigan 


To the boys and girls: 


In your instruction on ““My Catholic Faith” you will recall 
that we said that prayer was very necessary. We should be- 
gin every work with prayer. Today, let us answer the ques- 
tion, “What is Prayer?” Prayer is the lifting of the heart and 
mind to God, to adore Him, to thank Him, to ask his forgive- 
ness, and to beg Him to bless us. You may be asked, “Why 
do you adore God?” Here is the answer to that question: 
“God is the beginning and the end of all things.” This is a 
very brief answer, but it tells the whole story. You know 
that God created you, He gave you to your fathers and moth- 
ers. He gave you everything you have. Nothing happens 
without His will. He watches everything. He gave us life, 
He gave us a free will, He showers graces upon us, and He 
gives us all the means of grace to get to heaven. He will call 
us from this earth at a time that He, Himself, has planned, 
and He wishes to find us ready,—that is, He wishes us to be 
free from all great wrong so that we may enjoy His presence 
for all eternity. Does not all this prove that God is the Mas- 
ter of all that He has made? It is the will of God, then, that: 

We adore Him. 

We thank Him. 

We beg His pardon for the wrong we have done. 

We beg Him for the help we need for ourselves and others. 


PRAYER IS NECESSARY FOR SALVATION 


Prayer is as necessary for the soul as food is for the body. 
Someone has called prayer the breath of the soul and the key 
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to heaven. Those who have gone ahead of us and are enjoy- 
ing heaven today are there because they prayed well. Those 


who are in hell today are there because they did not pray 
well. 


God commands us to pray. He tells us to ask and we shall 
receive. He taught His apostles how to pray. He taught us 
how to pray, too, in the “Our Father.” Jesus was an exam- 
ple of prayer. He prayed in the crib, He prayed at Mary’s 
knee. He prayed in the Temple, He prayed in the Garden of 
Olives and He prayed on the Cross. Is this not enough to 
force us to make daily use of prayer? Wecannot obtain the 
grace of God without prayer. Prayer is necessary to receive 
the Sacraments worthily. The Church begs all things from 
God in her best of all prayers,—“The Sacrifice of the Mass.” 
The soul that does not pray is spiritually dead. The soul 
that prays always has a claim to the key of heaven. Some 
boys and girls ask God to help them pass an examination, but 
they forget that God wants them to make use of the splendid 
intellect or mind which He has given them. He expects them 
to study well. This is the way to learn. Some people cannot 
learn. God thought it would be better that way; but when 
He makes it easy for us to learn, He expects the best results 
from us. He knows we can help ourselves when He has al- 
ready given us the power to do so. 


WHEN WE SHOULD PRAY 


God has commanded us to pray always. It is our duty to 
pray always then because we show God that we are depend- 
ing on Him and we are owning up to the fact that He is the 
Master and Owner of all things. However, God has promised 
to help only those who ask for help. Good Christians make it 
a point to pray frequently—every night and morning, before 
and after meals, at the beginning of every work, in time of 
danger, during a trial and when one is tempted to do wrong. 
Some of you will ask me if it is a sin to miss your morning and 
evening prayers. To this I will answer “No” since you are 
not really obliged to pray at that particular hour, but there 
is great danger to the soul if it happens often. How ungrate- 
ful we would be were we to make a habit of not thanking 
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God for our rest and asking Him to bless our day’s work! 
Every big undertaking is started with prayer. Everyone 
wants God to bless his good works. We should not ask 
God to keep dangers from us, but we should beg Him to 
make us strong enough to come through the danger better 
for it. We should not ask God to keep us from temptation, 
but we should beg Him to stay with us, fight the tempter 
and become stronger for this trial. We must not ask God to 
leave our dear ones with us when He plans to take them to 
Himself, but we should beg Him to console us and help us 
say: “Thy will be done.” 


TO WHOM AND FOR WHOM WE SHOULD PRAY 


You will remember what we should ask for when praying 
to God. The Saints are the close friends of God. We may 
pray to them, too. The nearest of these is the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. You will remember in “The Apostles’ Creed” we say: 
“T believe in Jesus Christ, Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” This means that the Holy 
Ghost formed the body of our Blessed Lord in the body of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. God chose Mary to be the Mother 
of Jesus. You remember the many beautiful stories of Mary, 
the time she consecrated her life to God in the Temple 
when she was just a little girl, the time of her marriage 
to St. Joseph, her friendly visit to her cousin, Elizabeth, 
her very tiresome journey to Bethlehem where her 
Divine Son was born, her flight into Egypt and her many 
lonely days at Nazareth; all these should make Mary very 
dear to us; but the one thing that makes her great in the 
Church is her obedience. The Holy Gospels do not recount 
many events in the life of the Blessed Virgin, but they do give 
a very complete story of the journey to Jerusalem for the 
feast of the Pasch, when Jesus was twelve years old. You 
cannot forget how sad this dear Mother was when her Son 
was lost for three days. Mary’s suffering did not end here. 
She suffered and was lonely all during the public life of 
Christ and, after His ascension into heaven, she retired to 
the supper-room with the Apostles to receive the Holy Ghost 
with all His graces. From that moment Mary began the 
work that Christ gave her at the foot of the Cross—to be- 
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come the Mother of all Mankind. She was a comfort to the 
disciples and she helped them in their work by her prayer 
and good example. We are told that Mary died of real de- 
sire to see God and be with her Son in Heaven. 


Why, then, should devotion to Mary be the first and last 
devotion of every good boy and girl? Because Mary is the 
Mother of God and she has the greatest power over the 
Heart of her Divine Son. Because Christ gave Mary to us at 
the foot of the Cross. She, then, is our Mother, too. Mary 
loves us and she is devoted to our interests. Mary lavishes 
favors on those who come to her for aid. She strengthens 
them in every temptation, she obtains for them the grace of 
perseverance, she comes to them at the hour of death and 
she presents them to her Son in heaven. 


I know you will make devotion to Mary the greatest devo- 
tion you have. Go to Mary in every trial, imitate her virtue 
of obedience. Mary is Queen of Heaven. Claim her as your 
Queen, too. Love her Rosary and have it with you night and 
day. Be proud to be enrolled in the Sodality of Mary, and 
let your prayers carry over into the good work of inspiring 
your companions with a true devotion to Mary’s name. All 
the Saints in Heaven are dear to God. We should pray to our 
patron saint that he may help us by his intercession. The 
saints put our petitions before God. They plead for us. 


There are some who have a very special claim on our 
prayers. We should never forget those who have not yet 
entered heaven, our parents, friends, those who have done us 
good, and even our enemies, the whole Church, our Holy 
Father the Pope, all who are in authority and those who are 
working for the Church in missionary countries. The Church 
wants good leaders. Boys and girls can help to become good 
leaders if they start when they are young to be proud of the 
Church to which they belong, when they pray continually for 
the good of government and when in good works they try to 
bring others to serve God in the Church of Christ. It is not 
enough to pray well. We must do good to others. Remember 
faith is necessary for salvation. In order to be saved we 
must hope for all that is good from God; but the greatest of 
all virtues is charity,—that virtue which we have when we 
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love God for His own sake and our neighbors as well for 
the love of God. 


STUDY OUTLINE AND TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. What is prayer? 6. Christ, the example: 


; ‘ i. The “Our Father.” 
2. It is the will of God that: ii. The prayer of Christ in 
i. We adore Him. the Temple. 
ii. We thank Him. iii. In the Garden of Olives. 
ili. We beg His pardon for iv. On the Cross. 
the wrong we have done. 7. Prayer and the Sacraments. 
. We ask Him for what we 8. Willall men be saved? Why? 
need for ourselves andfor 9 ‘Phe Christian prays: 
others. i. Often. 
3. Prayer is the life of the soul. ii. Morning and evening. 
iii. Before and after meals. 
. iv. Beginning every work. 
5. Ask and you shall receive. v. In dangers. 
vi. In trials. 
vii. In temptation. 


4. Prayer is the key of heaven. 


10. Praying to the Saints: 
i. Patron Saints. 
ii. The Mother of God. 

a. Our Mother; b. Anne and Joachim; c. Consecration in the 
Temple; d. St. Joseph; e. The Feast of the Pasch; f. Pen- 
tecost Sunday; g. Death of Mary. 

iii. Devotion to Mary: 

a. Rosary; b. Prayers and Novenas in her honor; c. Mem- 

ber of Sodality ; d. Helping others to know Mary. 


11. The Lives of the Saints: 
i. The lives for children. 
ii. Plays to honor them. 
12. The Mass, the highest form of prayer: 


i. The offering at Mass. iv. The Communion. 
ii. The offertory. v. Thanksgiving. 
iii. The Consecration. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


A UNIT FOR THIRD OR FOURTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND RAYMOND J. CAMPION 
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Brooklyn, New York 


PRETEST 
For Teacher and Pupil Orientation: 


1. The Constitution of the United States guarantees the following 
natural rights to man: 
1. 
2. 
3. 


. The corporal works of mercy are: 
1. 
- 
3. 
4. 


3. The spiritual works of mercy are: 


1. 
2 
3 


5. 
6. 
7. 








4. 


4. Some modern applications of the Christian law of love of neigh- 
bor are: 
ails ceteneineintepieenemiaiintee 4. 
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. Christ, our Lord, showed deep sympathy for the — and 
a 


. Our modern industrial society has produced great extremes of 
and 


. The basis of all Christian social service is the command of 
Pree: OTeee. 


Some of the causes of poverty are: 


. When visiting the sick-poor we should offer the following 
assistance : 


. Modern civilization has brought happiness and 


contentment to everybody. 
. The wealthy always help the poor. 
. Christ loved the poor. 


. The teachings of Christ can help to solve social 
problems. 


5. Men do not like to live in societies. 
6. Catholics should not be interested in helping one 


another. 

. We should help the poor to help themselves. 

. Catholic Action arouses interest in hospitals. 

. Socialism will cure all modern evils. 

. Christ was only concerned with man’s happiness 
on earth. 

. If the teachings of Pope Leo XIII are followed, 
social distress will be relieved. 

Poverty consists in the lack of sufficient means 
for a normal living. 

. Charity requires us not only to give alms but also 
to try to eliminate the causes of poverty. 


. Religion suffers when people are “ground down” 
by poverty. 
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False 
Nuns are not good social workers. 


Social workers are needed. 


The average child of poor parents is better off, if 
taken from the family home. 


Mothers should be forced to take jobs in fac- 
tories. 


Much of modern distress is due to sin. 

The greedy employer is not responsible for the 
poverty of his workers. 

The minimum wage set by law of the state is the 
most that should be paid. 

Crime causes poverty. 


Sympathy should enter into all man’s relations 
with those in distress. 


In assisting those in distress we should also think 
of their eternal salvation. 


Charity does not oblige us to observe public 
health laws. 


We should wait until we are seriously sick before 
calling in a doctor. 


Insistence on personal health is an unnecessary 
nuisance. 


Children develop better if neglected. 
The pastor can be a real help to immigrants. 
The aged require our intelligent help. 


OUTLINE OF THE UNIT 


For Use in Teacher's Explanation: 


This outline is a guide that will assist the teacher in presenting 
the unit to students after their background for the work has been 
ascertained and before they begin their personal study of it. 


I. Modern Social Evils Call Insistently for Catholic Action. 
II. Social Service and the Works of Mercy. 


Christian Charity Offers Solution for Various Social Evils. 
1. Poverty. 

2. Disorganization of Families. 

3. Sickness. 

4. Neglected Children. 

5. Aged. 


. The Problem of Immigration. 
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READINGS FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


Alter, Karl J., “Social Work and the Family,” N.C. W. C. Review 
XII (Jan., 1930) : 27, 28. 

Bresette, Linna E., “Economic Justice,” N. C. W. C. Review, XII 
(Jan., 1930) : 12, 13. 
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Henderson, Charles O., Modern Methods of Charity. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1904. 

Hughes, R. O., Community Civics. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1921. 

Husslein, Joseph, The Catholic’s Work in the World. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1917. 

———— The Church and Social Problems. New York: The 

America Press, 1912. 

Johnson, Walter T., “The Lay Apostolate and the Family,” N. C. 
W.C. Review, XII (Jan., 1930) : 22, 23, 24. 

Kerby, William J., The Social Mission of Charity. New York: 
The Macmillan Comany, 1930. 

Lapp, John A., Practical Social Science. New York: The MacMil- 
lan Company, 1926. 


—_ Economics and the Community. New York: The Century 
Co., 1922. 


- The American Citizen. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. 


Lugan, Alphonse, Social Principles of the Gospel. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928. 

Mohler, Bruce M., “The Immigrant and the Family,” N. C. W. C. 
Review, XII (Jan., 1930) : 25, 26. 

Montavon, William F., “Good Government and the Family,” N. C. 
W. C. Review, XII (Jan., 1930) : 15, 16. 

McGowan, R. A., “The Changing World and the Family,” N. C. 
W.C. Review, XII (Jan., 1930) : 7, 8. 
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McMahon, Charles A., “Civic Duty and the Family,” N. C. W. C. 
Review, XII (Jan., 1930) : 19, 20, 21. 

O’Grady, John, Catholic Charities in the United States. Washing- 
ton: National Conference of Catholic Charities, 1931. 


Parkinson, Henry, A Primer of Social Science. New York: Devin- 
Adair Co., 1913. 


Ryan, John A., Social Reform., New York: Paulist Press, 1914. 


Social Reconstruction. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1920. 


“Poverty,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XII. 

Shaughnessy, Gerald, Has the Immigrant Kept the Faith? New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. 

Spalding, Henry S., Introduction to Social Service. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. 

————. Chapters in Social History. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1925. 

Turkington, Grace A., and Sullivan, James, Community Civics. New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1925. 


Watt, Lewis, Catholic Social Principles. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1930. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 


These questions are planned to give students assistance in assimi- 
lating principles of ‘Catholic Action and Social Service” and actual 
experience in understanding the applications of the idea in their 
respective localities. 


1. What is your community doing to assist poor mothers with 
babies? What agencies in your city or community are giving 
advice to mothers on the care of children and the home? What 
Christian virtues are practiced in this work? List them and 
explain. 

. How much does it cost to support a family of five in your com- 
munity in reasonable and frugal comfort? Are there any fami- 
lies attempting to live on less than this? 


. Try to get exact data on the evil effects of the mother working 
outside the home. 

4. What public recreational facilities are there in your neighbor- 
hood? Give reasons why the community should provide these 
facilities. Does your religion teach you to be interested in 
these facilities? 

. Draw up a plan of service for a family in distress. First list the 
needs, then write opposite each need the proper remedy and the 
public agency that will help. 

. What hospital facilities exist.in your community or neighbor- 
hood? Find out the number of beds they provide. Are these 
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adequate for the needs? What provision is made in these hos- 
pitals to care for the religious needs of Catholics? 

. Why should a Catholic take an interest in the sick? State the 
commands of our Lord that apply to assisting the sick; use 
examples from His life. 

. Describe the work and organization of the Department of 
Health in your community. 

. Describe the work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society in your 
community. 

. What is your parish doing to help the poor? 

. Make a list of beneficial activities that a Catholic Young Men’s 


or a Catholic Young Women’s Club could perform for its mem- 
bers and others. 


. Are there any immigrants in your neighborhood or community ? 
How can you help them to be good Catholics and good Citizens? 
Make specific applications to local conditions. 


. What social works may the members of the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin perform? The Holy Name Society? 


. List the child-caring institutions in your community. What are 
they doing to help children? 


. Suppose you were asked to find a good home for a Catholic 
boy or girl, how would you go about it? 

. Do you know of any Catholic family that has boarded or adopt- 
ed a boy or girl? If you do, try to find out whether that child 
has benefited or not. If you do not, inquire and learn if there 
are any opportunities for such adoption or boarding offered by 
local organizations. Do you know of any Catholic families who 
would be willing to adopt or board a child? Try to find out if 
there are any Catholic boys or girls in your community seeking 
adoption. Are any efforts being made to safeguard the faith 
and morals of these children as well as their health and physical 
welfare? If, in your community, there are no efforts made for 
these children, what would you suggest? 


. Visit a settlement house, if there is one in your community, and 

describe its work. 

. What conditions bring about delinquency among children? 

What is your community doing to eliminate these conditions? 

. What provision is being made for the care of the aged in your 
community? What organizations in the Church assist the aged? 

. What group of immigrants are the most recent arrivals in your 
community? What may you do to safeguard their religion? 


- How does your community protect the immigrant from evil 
influences ? 
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What is the best type of education to offer to immigrant men? 
Do immigrant women need any instruction for the making of 
a good home? What would you suggest for their instruction? 


Why cannot non-Catholics satisfactorily solve the problems of 
the Catholic immigrant? 


Suppose a Catholic immigrant believes this is a Protestant 
country and discovers that the only persons interested in his 
welfare are Protestants, what effect will this have on his re- 
ligion ? 

When a Catholic boy or girl who has had little religious instruc- 
tion finds that only Protestant organizations and Protestant 
families will help him, what effect do you suppose that has on 
his religious convictions? Do you think that in your city Cath- 
olic boys or girls will be victims of such a condition? 

Are the Catholics in your neighborhood doing anything for 
fellow Catholics who are recent immigrants? 

What is your attitude toward the new immigrant? Have you 
acted or said anything concerning him about which you may 
reproach yourself? 


Topics FOR PAPERS ON CATHOLIC ACTION 
AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


The following titles will, without doubt, suggest other topics to 
the teacher. We can furnish our students with no more valuable 
learning experience than an assignment that will require them to 
write themselves or talk themselves clear-headed on a given subject. 


I. Opportunities for Catholic Action in Social Service. 


II. Exercising the virtue of Christian Charity in the Modern 
World. 


III. Catholic Social Service. 
IV. How Catholic Social Service is practiced in my community. 
V. The recent immigrants in my community, 
VI. Parish Credit Unions. 
. The History of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
. The service rendered by monasticism to mankind, 
. The Catholic Big Brother and the Catholic Big Sister. 


. The diocesan Catholic charity organization. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


Socialism, Bolshevism and Communism teach 
the doctrines of charity and justice to all men 
without exception. 


Communism bases all its solutions of social 
questions on the teachings of Christ. 


Christ, our Lord, showed deep sympathy with 
suffering. 


The greater part of the social distress of our 
civilization can be cured. 

The true follower of Christ gives of his time, 
money and intelligence to relieve distress. 


Knowing the catechism by heart is sufficient 


knowledge for the solution of modern social 
problems. 


Man lives in society because, by his very nature, 
he seeks to work out his welfare in association 
with his fellows. 


Catholic Action is not at all concerned with 
social problems. 

Social service considers what will promote the 
mutual welfare of men. 

The corporal works of mercy enumerate various 
services that we are obliged to perform to- 
wards our fellow-man in distress. 

We do not have to do anything more for a fel- 
low-man in distress than what is enumerated in 
the corporal works of mercy. 

The corporal works of mercy do not expect us 
to study the causes of distress with the purpose 
of alleviating them. 

The Catholic Church has a tendency to with- 
draw from social services, limiting herself to 
religious services. 

The social services performed by Catholics are 


intended primarily to secure the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. 


Christian charity does not oblige us to love 
those who are openly our enemies. 


The early Christians assisted the needy. 


True 
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False 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
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Deacons were ordained by the Apostles to take 
charge of the poor. 


The love of neighbor is a divine command, bind- 
ing on all. 


Great religious virtue is never found among 
the very poor. 

Because our Lord was poor, the wretched poor 
of the slums ought not to be helped. 

Poverty is the lack, for a prolonged period of 
time, of sufficient means for normal living. 
Poverty does not hurt but rather furthers the 
religious and moral life of the poor. 

Poverty, in general, is a temporary and passing 
condition. 

Chronic poverty is always the fault of the poor. 
Bread lines and night shelters are adequate help 
for the poor. 

The command “to feed the hungry” implies 
that we should study intelligently the causes of 
poverty. 

It is very difficult to repair much of the harm 
done by poverty. 

Much of the poverty of modern life is due to 
sin. 

The poor themselves are solely to blame for 
their poverty. 

It takes tact and patience to check waywardness 
and crime resulting from poverty. 

Education and vocational guidance are impor- 
tant helps in overcoming the handicaps of pov- 
erty. 

The greed and injustice of employers are very 
often responsible for the poverty of their 
workers. 

Home life is strengthened when the mother 
works in a factory. 

All poverty is caused by low wages. 

Children, under twelve, who go to work receive 
more valuable training than those who go to 
school. 

Crime is a cause of poverty. 

Poverty is never caused by a fault of character. 
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True 


| | 
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False 
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38. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 
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Poverty is the exclusive problem of the expert 
professional worker and does not concern us. 
Individual attention and sound religious instruc- 
tion are necessary to eliminate faults of char- 
acter. 

Trade unions have done much to eliminate 
poverty. 


In attempting to solve the many problems that 


poverty presents we are practicing the works of 
mercy, both spiritual and corporal. 

The family is an obstacle to the state. 

The state can take better care of the helpless 
child than the home. 

The school cures most of the vices that a child 
learns in a bad home. 

The home gives the first and most lasting train- 
ing in religion. 

The disorganization of the family is of benefit 
to community and state. 


In the home, the crippled, the aged, the sick 
and the injured find the best and most loving 


_ protection. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 


The untrained worker is a victim of low wages 
and irregular employment. 

The Catholic Church is not interested in the 
break-up of families. 

Accidents which cause injury to the bread- 
winner of a family are always due to his care- 
lessness. 

The city that spends money on parks is wasting 
the public funds and is not helping its citizens. 
The death of the father or principal wage earner 
is the largest single cause of family disorganiza- 
tion. 

When the mother is forced to go to work, the 
children are neglected and frequently become 
delinquent and victims of crime. 


Unsanitary houses cause distress and help to 
disorganize families. 
Divorce is usually a benefit to the family. 


If we help a poor family we ought to tell 
everybody about it. 


True 
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58. 
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62. 


63. 
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Sympathetic understanding, as well as money 
and food, is required in relieving the distress 
of the poor. 

Our Lord’s compassion for the multitude led 
Him to multiply the loaves and fishes for the 
five thousand. 


Social settlements are useless fads of the rich. 
Probation officers in the courts are an unneces- 
sary expense. 

The social worker who visits a poor family does 
his full and entire duty when he supplies shoes, 
food, etc., for the children but does nothing 
for the father who is out of work. 

In all contacts with the poor, personal interviews 
are very important. 


When poverty exists in a home, the person who 
interviews the family should demand that the 
children be taken out of school and put to 
work. 

Each individual and family the social worker 
interviews will present a different problem, due 
to difference in character, training and back- 
ground. 

Besides interviewing the family we intend to 
assist we should also call on the pastor for fur- 
ther information. 

When we have helped a poor family with a 
donation we are exempt from doing anything 
further to assist them. 

Making a plan of help for a destitute family is 
usually a waste of time. 

If we go to the assistance of a poor family, 
we ought to rebuke them for their distress. 
When planning to help the poor we ought to 
find out what assistance the community affords. 


0. Visiting nurses do more harm than good. 
71. The work of assisting poor families is a most 


valuable contribution towards making worth- 
while citizens. 


Sacred Scripture values good health above 
riches. 


. All movements to promote good health lessen 


the amount of poverty. 
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True 





False 
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Laws prohibiting spitting on sidewalks and on 
the floors of public and private buildings are a 
useless display of authority. 

The command, “To visit the sick,” is not a mere 
exhortation to do good but is a serious obliga- 
tion imposed on all of us. 


Boards of health in various communities are 
unnecessarily fussy in their regulations. 
Sickness of the wage-earner causes the loss of 
wages which, in the course of a year, amounts 
to a large sum of money. 

Social settlements offer facilities for recrea- 
tion and family assistance to the poor. 
Christian charity does not require us to be care- 
ful about our neighbor’s health. 


The money a community spends on the health 
of its citizens is frequently thrown away. 

The human race is an heir to sickness and dis- 
ease and nothing can be done about it. 


The poor suffer most from illness and disease 
because they lack the means to protect them- 
selves. 

. Where unsanitary housing and disregard for 
ordinary health precautions exist, the natural 
right of a citizen to reasonable protection 
against disease and premature death is invaded. 
Quarantine isa useless effort to stop contagious 
disease. 

In towns and cities so many people live closely 
together that disease may be easily spread. 
Good health does not help to prevent poverty. 

. Many communities have enacted laws and es- 
tablished departments of sanitation in order to 
promote the good health of their citizens. 

. To pollute or make foul the water supply of 
a city is a grave sin. 

Our Lord instructed His disciples to “heal the 
sick” in whatever city they entered. 

In early Christian times Catholics neglected the 
care of the sick. 

. The people of the Middle Ages were notori- 


ously careless about health because they were 
Catholics. 
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Sickness brings discouragement, loss of ambi- 
tion, complaining and weakening of character. 
A growing child does not need its parent to 
help in securing food. 

Doctors and nurses who inspect school children 
can do nothing to help improve their health. 
Children’s play is a useless waste of time. 
Children are the greatest sufferers from the 
break-up of families. 

The Catholic Church imitates our Lord’s love 
for children by establishing and supporting 
child-caring institutions. 


State compulsory education laws are passed to 
relieve the tired parent of the care and worry 
of children. 


An adopted child has not the same legal rights 
as a natural child. 

Penniless old age is most frequently traceable 
to vice and sin. 

Old age is always a joyful time of leisure. 
Many industries have no use for aged workers. 
Old age pensions are the only means for car- 
ing for the aged. 

Homes for the aged do more harm than good. 
The Church in the United States has grown 
enormously on account of immigration. 

The Catholic Church of America is un-Ameri- 
can because the great majority of its adherents 
are immigrants. 

Immigrants find on landing in this country that 
everything is strange and different from home. 
Every Catholic who emigrates here practices 
his religion and becomes a better Catholic. 

The immigrant frequently needs our sympa- 
thetic assistance. 

Immigrants have the same problems as citizens 
in regard to earning a living, protecting health, 
and educating themselves and their children, 
While travelling from his old home to his new, 
the immigrant frequently needs help. 

Because it is patronized mostly by foreigners 
the bank, where the immigrant deposits his 


True 


[February 


False 
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False 
money, should not be supervised by the state 
banking department. 

. In his new home the immigrant should obtain 
employment at fair wages and under sanitary 
working conditions. 

. The immigrant need not support his parish. 

. The work of helping Catholic immigrants is too 
well organized and officious. 

. The immigrant should not be helped or guided 
because it makes him dependent. 

. Social Service is purely humanitarian and does 
not relate to the practice of religion. 

. The voluntary worker in Social Service is al- 
ways more of a hindrance than a help. 


KEY 
PRETEST 
1. (1) life; (2) liberty; (3) pursuit of happiness. 
. (1) To feed the hungry. (4) To harbor the stranger. 


(2) To give drink to the (5) To visit those in prison. 
thirsty. (6) To visit the sick. 
(3) To clothe the naked. (7) Tobury the dead. 
. (1) To instruct the ignor- (5) To forgive injuries. 
ant. (6) To comfort the sorrowful. 
(2) To counsel the doubt- (7) To pray for the living and 


ful. the dead. 
(3) To admonish sinners. 


(4) To bear wrongs pa- 
tiently. 
. (1) To give a seat in car to a lady. 
(2) To be polite to strangers and others. 
(3) To help an old lady in traffic. 
(4) To pay dues in Propagation of Faith Society. 
(5) To be kind to the weak. 
(6) To observe the health regulations in street cars. 


. Poor, sick. 


. Riches, poverty. 
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7. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
8. (1) Poor wages; (2) Death of wage-earners; (3) Sin. 
9. (1) Bring food; (2) Clean around the house; (3) give advice. 
10. (1) Nourishment. (4) education. 
(2) play. (5) sympathy. 
(3) clothes. 
TTRUE-FALSE ‘TEST 
1. False 7. True 13. True 19. True 25. False 
2. False 8. True 14. True 20. False 26. False 
3. True 9. False 15. False 21. False 27. False 
4. True 10. False 16. True 22. True 28. False 
5. False 11. True 17. False 23. True 29. True 
6. False 12. True 18. False 24. True 30. True 
OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 
TRUE-FALSE TEST 
1. False 25. False 49. False 73. True 97. True 
2. False 26. True 50. False 74. False 98. False 
3. True 27. True 51. False 75. True 99. False 
4. True 28. True 52. True 76. False 100. False 
5. True 29. False 53. True 77. True 101. False 
6. False 30. True 54. True 78. True 102. True 
7. True 31. True 55. False 79. False 103. False 
8. False 32. True 56. False 80. False 104. False 
9. True 33. False 57. True 81. False 105. True 


10. True 34. False 58. True 82. True 106. False 
11. False 35. False 59. False 83. True 107. True 
12. False 36. True 60. False 84. False 108. False 
13. False 37. False 61. False 85. True 109. True 
14. True 38. False 62. True 86. False 110. True 
15. False 39. True 63. False 87. True 111. True 
16. True 40. True 64. True 88. True 112. False 
17. True 41. True 65. True 89. True 113. True 
18. True 42. False 66. False 90. False 114. False 
19. False 43. False 67. False 91. False 115. False 
20. Faise 44. False 68. False 92. True 116. False 
21. True 45. True 69. True 93. False 117. False 
22. False 46. False 70. False 04. False 118. False 
23. False 47. True 71. True 95. False 

24. False 48. True 72. True 96. True 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND LEISURE 
A UNIT FOR THIRD OR FOURTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL STUDY 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


PRETEST 


Before explaining this unit to the class, give the following assign- 
ment in order to discover: (1) the present understanding of the 
unit, and (2) those topics that\require special attention during the 
study of the unit. The assignment will give a more accurate picture 
of the individual’s immediate knowledge if it is prepared during a 
regular class period or at a time students are protected from pro- 
curing outside assistance. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Write a letter, to a friend that will explain to him or her 
what you understand by “Catholic Action and Leisure.” (If 
the length of the period does not permit the student to in- 
clude in the letter all the factors that he would like to in- 
clude under the general heading of “Catholic Action and 
Leisure,” suggest that students list those other factors at 
the close of the letter. ) 


Topics THAT CONTRIBUTE TO AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE UNIT 


The teacher will find this outline of assistance in explaining the 
unit to the class, in preparing study questions and in checking each 
student’s ability to see the unit as a whole after the study has been 
completed. 

1. What Is Leisure? 
2. The Catholic Religion for Twenty-Four Hours of Each Day: 
Love and Justice to God and Neighbor. 


* The teacher of English composition will find in the letters written during 
this assignment valuable material to use in discovering actual writing achieve- 
ment as well as errors in English usage. 
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The Teachings of the Gospel and the Use of Leisure. 

The Home and Leisure. 

A Leisure Budget. 

Opportunities for Catholic Action During Leisure: Conversa- 
tion (Charity, Truthfulness, Zeal, Respect for Authority, etc.) ; 
Friends; Reading (The Index, Natural Law) ; Sports; “Dates” 
(Catholics, temperance) ; Theatre, Movies; Cultural Pursuits; 
Service to Others. 


eS 


STUDY QUESTIONS AND PROJEcTs * 


This exercise has for its purpose to guide students in procuring 
an adequate understanding of the unit. It is not necessary for stu- 
dents to answer all the questions. Some of them may be assigned 
for special reports. Others may be omitted. However, enriched 
assimilation is the result of a wide variety of learning experiences. 
Teachers should be slow to deprive students of any exercise that 
will help them to see a general principle in as many concrete situa- 
tions as possible. 


1. List each hour of the day and evening; after each hour note 
the occupation in which you engage at that time. How many of 
these are leisure hours? Do the same for Saturday and Sun- 
day. 

2. Describe the physical and mental state of one who does not 
take any leisure. 

3. Why is it wrong to spend months and years in nothing but 
leisure activities? 

4. What do you understand by the expression: “There is no vaca- 
tion from the observance of the Christian code of conduct?” 

5. How many hours have you spent in conversation during the 
past week? List as many topics as you can that occur fre- 
quently in the conversation of high school boys and girls. 

6. What faults of the tongue are most prevalent among high 
school boys and girls? 

7. How should one conduct himself when improper stories are 
told in his company ? 

8. Describe opportunities that you have to be zealous for the 
things of God in your conversation with others, 

9. What should be your conduct when a person in authority is 
belittled in your presence? 

10. What are common reasons for young people belittling those in 
authority ? 


* These questions are taken from the chapter, “Catholic Action and Leisure,” 
in Religion, Book III (Campion and Horan) New York: Sadlier, 1932. 
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Who are the persons that should receive particular protection 
in your conversations? Why? 

In what ways are girls uncharitable in conversation? 

In what ways are boys uncharitable in conversation? 

How can one protect the reputation of another? 

Using your New Testament, discover as many quotations as 
you can that are applicable to charity in speech. 

Describe how high school students may be uncharitable in deed 
as well as in word. 

What should one do who has spoken unkindly about another? 
who has spoken untruthfully about another? 

List as many reasons as you can why boys and girls are un- 
charitable in word and deed. 

What are a number of things about which high school boys and 
girls frequently boast? After each item give two reasons why 
they should not boast about that particular item. 

Give as many reasons as you can why parents should be fully 
informed about the persons with whom their sons and daugh- 
ters associate. 


Give as many reasons as you can why the Church is opposed to 
mixed marriages. 


Why is it harmful for Catholic young people to date non- 
Catholics? 

List as many ways as you can in which one may be a cause of 
sin to others during the hours of leisure and recreation. 

List as many ways as you can for a young man to show re- 
spect for a young woman. 

What are ten advantages of taking the pledge until one’s 
twenty-first or twenty-fifth year of age? 

Explain what you understand by the natural moral law. 

How should this affect your selection of moving pictures and 
plays? 

Write to the headquarters of the Catholic Theater Movement 
in New York for a copy of their current Bulletin. Keep a 
record of the plays that are on the “White List.” 

List as many acts of courtesy as you can to be performed in 
the following places: (1) Tennis courts; (2) Baseball field; 
(3) Football game; (4) Dances; (5) Theater; (6) The homes 
of others; (7) Your own home during the hours of leisure. 
What do you understand by the statement: “The natural moral 
law censors the readings of a Catholic?” 

In what sports do the boys and girls you know engage in 
most frequently? 





32. 
33. 


34. 


36 
37. 
38. 


39, 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
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In what other sports might they also participate? 

List as many opportunities as you can think of to show good 
sportsmanship in the following games and in others which are 
played in your particular locality: (1) Tennis; (2) Baseball; 
(3) Football; (4) Basketball; (5) Hockey; (6) Golf; (7) 
Bridge; (8) Croquet. 

What do you understand by the expression: “Let your theater 
ticket be your ballot for better pictures?” 

In what ways may one’s companions be a force for good in 
his life? 

List twenty opportunities that persons in your neighborhood 
have to render services to others during the hours of leisure. 
What are some of the services to others that high school and 
college students may render during the summer vacation? 
Make two leisure budgets: (1) From now until the end of the 
school year; (2) For next summer’s vacation. 

What are five cultural pursuits in which the graduates of Cath- 
olic high schools may find pleasure? 

Give five examples of specific works of Catholic culture which 
might find place in a program for leisure. 

What are five particular advantages that accompany a leisure 
budget? 

Consulting the files of the Catholic papers in your school 
library, list twenty recent movies that have been approved by 


the Motion Picture Bureau of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. 


Why are parents, confessors and teachers careful of young 
people when they are dating with members of the opposite 
sex? 

Why is it a sin to become intoxicated? 


Why should gambling in any form be discouraged at school 
and church affairs? 


What are five ways in which one may engage in Catholic action 
while traveling? 

Try to determine how much money you spent on pleasure dur- 
ing the past month. About how much money did your mother 
spend? 

What are traits of character that you manifest during leisure 
that you should endeavor to overcome? What are specific acts 
of virtue that ought to be present in your leisure activities? 
(This question is to be answered by individuals, but it is not 


‘for the inspection of your teacher or others.) 


What are some of the hours in which persons are tempted to 
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take leisure without justification? Answer this question for 
high school students and for adults. 


. What is the Catholic Book Club? 

. List the books written by Catholic authors that you have read 
during your high school years. 

. How can one further good reading among his friends? 

. Make a list of good books that you would like to read during 
the next two years. 

. What are ten leisure activities that one may engage in with 
little or no expense? 

. What are five advantages of diversified leisure? 

. Using your New Testament find as many quotations as you can 
that may be applied to a Christian use of leisure. Copy the 
references exactly. Do not take the quotations that are given 
in this chapter. 


ASSIMILATION TEST 
I 


Answer each of the following questions with YES or NO. Be 
prepared to give orally the reasons for or explanations of each of 
your answers. 


. Is it true that man should examine carefully his use of 
leisure hours? 


. Does frequent Holy Communion exempt one from a bal- 
anced use of leisure? 

. Might one consider assistance at Holy Mass on a week 
day a leisure occupation? 

. Is it possible to have genuine fun without spending 
money ? 
Joes a football game excuse the player or spectator from 
the Christian code of conduct? 

. Is it possible that we may not be prepared to talk on 
miany matters pertaining to faith and morals? 

. Do you think that all those persons who rob their neighbor 
of his good name do so in malice? 

. Is the habit of reading diversified types of literature nat- 
ural to high school boys and girls? 

. Is there any other standard beside The Jndex that should 
keep one from reading certain books? 

. Do many adults look upon study as a leisure occupation? 
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II 


The quotations in Column I are taken from the New Testament. 
Number these quotations to correspond with the virtue or trait 
listed in Column II. 


Column I Column II 
ae Whosoever shall confess Me before (1) Purity 
men, him shall the Son of Man also 
confess before the Angels of God. 
St. Luke: XII, 8-9. 
evicted Brethren, be not weary in well-do- (2) Zeal 
ing. JJ Thessalonians: III, 13. 


3........50 let your light shine before men (3) Charity in word 
that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father, Who is in 
Heaven. St. Matthew: V, 16. 


a But if any one violate the Temple of = (4) Good example 
God, him shall God destroy. For the 
Temple of God is holy; which you 
are. J Corinthians: III, 16-17. 


Rivtceiid Whereas I was free asto all, I made (5) Courage in ac- 
myself the servant of all; that I know ledging 
might gain the more. And I be- faith 
came to the Jews a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews. To the weak 
I became weak, that I might gain 
the weak. I became all things to all 
men, that I might save all. J Cor- 
inthians: 1X, 19-20, 22-24. 

6........Speak evil of no man. Titus: III, 2. (6) Fidelity in little 

things 

Fineaieds You are My friends if you do the (7) Constancy 
things that I command you. St. 

John: XV, 14. 


cals Whosoever, therefore, shall humble (8) Generosity 
himself as this little child, he is the 
greater in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
St. Matthew: XVIII, 4. 
9.......He that is unjust in that which is (9) Humility 
little is unjust also in that which is 
greater. St. Luke: XVI, 10-12. 
Dees It is more blessed to give than to (10) Loyalty to the 
receive. Acts: XX, 35. Commandments 
nk Wherefore, putting away lying, (11) Service to the 
speak ye the truth every man with neighbor 
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his neighbor: for we are members 
one of another. Ephesians: IV, 25. 


...Children, obey your parents in all (12) Fidelity to the 
things, for this is well pleasing to fasts and absti- 
the Lord. Colossians: III, 20. nences of the 

Church 
Unless you shall do penance, you (13) Kindness 
shall all likewise perish. St. Luke: 
XIII, 3. 


Love your enemies, and do good to (14) Obedience to 
them that hate you. St. Matthew: parents 
V, 44. 


God is not unjust that He should (15) Justice 
forget your work, and the love 

which you have shown in His name, 

you who have ministered and do 

minister to the saints. Hebrews: 

VI, 10. 


Ill 


In the following statements, insert the number of the command- 


ment or commandments implied. 


. The __-__. commandment of the Church demands that we 
do not eat meat on Friday. 


. The _____ commandments enumerate our great obligations 
toward God and our neighbor. 


. To deny one’s faith is a violation of the _______ command- 
ment. 

. Grumbling, sulking and harsh words to parents are not in 
accordance with the spirit of the ______. commandment. 

. Anger, hatred and revenge are forbidden by the _______ com-- 
mandment. 

. Giving bad books to another to read is a violation of the 

commandment. 

. In the ______ commandment we are required to keep the 
mind free from evil thoughts and desires. 

. To act as if one religion is as good as another is contrary to 
the _____. commandment. 

. The ______. commandment requires us to respect the advice 
and warnings of our parents. 


. Lying is always sinful and is forbidden by the ______ com- 
mandment. 
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‘Dating” a non-Catholic may lead to a mixed marriage; this 

in turn leads to indifference to Religion, a violation of the 
commandment. 

If by my actions I cause another to sin, I have violated the 
commandment. 

The worship of money or social position is a violation of the 
commandment. 

Caring for the sick is included within the meaning of the 
commandment. 

It is in the spirit of the _____ commandment to study and 

work for international peace. 

By the ______ commandment we are strictly forbidden to 

use the name of God irreverently. 

Driving an automobile at a breakneck speed may be a viola- 

tion of the _____ commandment. 

A sincere devotion to our Blessed Lady is a strong protection 

against sins against the ____. and _______ commandments. 

Unjustly injuring the property of another is a violation of 

the __--___ commandment. 

The ______ commandment, referring to the observance of 

Sunday, does not forbid wholesome recreations on that day. 

To do anything that directly injures our health is contrary to 

the _____ commandment. 

Concealing facts from one who has no right to know them is 

not a violation of the ______ commandment that requires one 

to speak the truth. 

The ______. commandment is violated by those who do not 

return what they borrow. 

Those who are guilty of detraction and calumny have sinned 

against the ____. commandment. 

To keep what does not belong to one is a sin against the 
commandment. 

In making Catholic friends, boys and girls are protecting them- 

selves from mixed marriages that are forbidden by the 

commandment of the Church. 

The last __. commandments summarize man’s obligation 

to his neighbor. 


IV 


After each of the following words or group of words, give, in one 
sentence, an opportunity for Catholic action during leisure hours: 


1. A conversation about one whom you do not like 
2. “Dating” 
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. A conversation in which the reputation of another is at stake 


Books that one would not acknowledge reading to parents 
or teachers 


The attitude of the Church on some particular topic 

A conversation in which one in authority is being criticized 
The wealth or position of one’s family 

The summer vacation 

Free time that you do not know how to dispose of 


The habit of spending all your free time with one or two 
persons 


. Movies 


Persons in authority 

Theatre 

The habit of reading only fiction 

The habit of not reading at all 

‘The Index” 

The Theatre and the Natural Moral Law 

Participating in a losing sports event 

The habit of spending all one’s free time in reading 
Being a spectator at a sports’ event when your side is losing 


. An opportunity to cheat during a tournament, when absolutely 


no one will know you have done so 


. A defeat that you did not merit 
. Going out with a non-Catholic girl (or boy) 


An invitation to join a Catholic Art League 


. The parish young people’s club 


Companions 


. Giving all one’s time to only one type of leisure activity 
. Spending money 


The opinions of your parents 
Conscience 


V 


Put X before the statements that are true and O before the state- 
ments which are not true. 


1. Only a small number of the books that undermine faith 
and morals are on The Index. 


2. The Index is not to be taken seriously. 


3. For most of us, the problem of our reading lies not with 
The Index but with the Natural Moral Law. 
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. The Natural Moral Law is only for those learned in 
philosophy. 
. It is morally wrong to read anything that undermines faith 
or morals. 


. Catholics are bound in conscience to respect the natural 
moral law. 


. The Church exercises extreme moderation in censoring 
books. 

. A committee appointed by the Holy Father examines all 
the new books, 

. Permission is not granted to read an obscene book. 


. It is impossible to procure permission to read a forbidden 
book. 


. The Church has an Jndex to furnish opportunity for self 
denial to her members. 

. The public is responsible for the morals of the screen. 

. The morals of most screen productions are quite in sym- 
pathy with the Catholic code of conduct. 

. It is foolish to think that repeated attendance at plays that 
portray moral laxity can hurt the frequent communicant. 
. It is impossible for a boy or girl of third or fourth year 
high school to be his own censor of books and plays. 


. Attendance at any play that makes a mockery of the Chris- 
tian ideal of conduct is a form of giving aid to the enemies 
of Christianity. 

. There is a marked tendency for current screen productions 
to honor the sanctity of marriage. 

. The modern picture glorifies virtue. 


KEy 
ASSIMILATION TEST 
I 
. Yes 5. No 
. Yes ) 
II 
(1) 10. ( 8) 


(2) . (9) 1h (15) 
(3) 9, 12. (14) 
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III 
1. second 8. first 15. fifth 21. fifth 
2. ten 9. fourth 16. second 22. eighth 
3. first 10. eighth 17. fifth 23. seventh 
4. fourth 11. first 18. sixth and 24. eighth 
5. fifth 12. fifth ninth 25. seventh 
6. fifth 13. first 19. seventh 26. third 
7. ninth 14. fifth 20. third 27. seven 
V 
cz 4.0 7. 10. O 13. O 16. X 
2. © 5. = 8. O il. © 14. O 17. O 
me 6. X 9. X Zz = 15. O 18. O 
ScorE 
Exercise Possible Score Score Received 
I 10 a 
II 15 — 
III 27 nae 
IV 30 — 
V 18 —- 
Total 100 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


It seems good to us to seize the opportunity of Education Week 
to encourage the teachers and children in our schools, as well as 
the Catholic public at large, to study more deeply and in greater 
detail the statement of the Bishops. It was issued not as an idle 
gesture or for purposes purely academic. It was aimed to inspire 
action, to suggest immediate practical steps that must be taken in 
the direction of the Church’s perennial goal—‘to restore all things 
in Christ.” Among other things, as a consequence, it is a challenge 
to Catholic education, to Catholic parents and Catholic teachers, a 
challenge to take stock of themselves in order to discover whether 
or not they are transmitting to the children, undiluted by compro- 
mise and opportunism, a sound, social education based on the prin- 
ciples of the Gospels. 

Rev. George Johnson in a radio address for American Educa- 
tion Week, November 8, 1933. 








College Religion 


THE REACTION OF SEMINARIANS TO THE 
TRUE-FALSE EXAMINATION 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The Journat or ReEticious INstruction looks upon 
the True-False Examination merely as one of many devices to use in objec- 
tive testing, diagnostic work, and study. 


During the past year the Editorial Office of this magazine 
had an opportunity to examine in detail the criticisms and 
suggestions offered by a class of seminarians to their profes- 
sor in Dogmatic Theology on the weekly use of a true-false 
examination. We admire particularly the educational acu- 
men of this professor in evaluating the technique critically 
and in acknowledging frankly that most of the criticisms 
made by students could be obviated if the tests had been 
prepared more accurately. With the aid of his students this 
particular professor is endeavoring to perfect his tests and 
to continue their use in his courses. Parenthetically, we 
would like to add an encouraging note to all constructors of 
tests. We once heard one of the most authoritative men in 
educational science state that rarely does a teacher admin- 
ister a test without some sort of a misfire in it. Courageous, 
and wise at the same time, is the instructor who will acknowl- 
edge these misfires and profit by the reactions of students in 
future examinations! 


The following form was answered by the students in 
Dogmatic Theology referred to above. The Yes or No in 
italics, preceding each statement, represents the consensus of 
opinions expressed. 

YES or NO RS a 


Yes 1. Do you prefer the weekly use of objective tests to daily 
recitation ? 


544 
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Yes 2. Do you prefer the use of these tests to written semester 
examinations? 

Yes 3. Do you think these tests indicate a student’s familiarity 
with the content of the textbook? 

Yes 4. Do you think these tests indicate a student’s understand- 
ing of the content of his textbook? 

Yes 5. Do you think these tests are fair? 

No 6. Do you think these tests would be more successful if com- 
posed in Latin? 

Yes 7. Do you think a student profits by these tests? 

No 8. Have these tests helped you by way of showing you how 
to study? 

Yes 9. Have these tests helped you by manifesting as important 
what you thought was unimportant in the matter studied? 

Yes 10. Have these tests ordinarily helped to clarify points of doc- 
trine in your mind? 

No 11. Have these tests ordinarily served to perplex you on 
points of doctrine? 

Yes 12. Does the weekly use of these tests provoke more study 
than daily recitation? 

Yes 13. Have these tests increased your interest in theology in 
any way? 

Yes 14. Have these tests been the cause of your going back over 
the text to clear up questions provoked by them? 

Yes 15. Do these tests provoke many questions which ordinarily 
would not have arisen in your mind? 


No 16. Do you think that the lack of self-expression on the part 
of the student is a serious defect in these tests? 

What criticisms and suggestions can you offer relative to these 
tests? Or what remarks have you to make relative to any answer 
given above? 

The replies made to the last question on the form asking 
for suggestions relative to true-false tests manifested very 
good criticism. While it is not possible to give all the com- 
ments made by the seminarians, the following quotations are 
given, first, because they are criticisms that all college teach- 
ers of Religion who use true-false tests might consider and 
profit from, and, secondly, because they point out some of 
the advantages of a judicious usage of this form of testing. 
The reader will observe, therefore, that the following con- 
tent is not a random sampling of reactions but a selection 
made by the compiler for the two reasons given above. 
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SOME CRITICISMS OF TRUE-FALSE TESTS AND 
THEIR ADMINISTRATION 


“In semester examinations, they should be supplemented by an 
essay test in which the student can more easily express himself ; also 
the questions should, if possible, be varied from those during the 
semester; too many of us save the weekly papers, memorise the 
answers required, and when it appears in the examination, answer 
it more from memory than from having a reason why.” 

“I think a student profits by these tests and would profit more if 
he would receive the papers afterwards to see wherein he fell.” 

“As to the tests themselves, many questions or statements contain 
a half truth and may be rightly answered true or false, but the 
student has only one alternative in answering.” 


“It seems to me that a student profits by these tests when a dis- 
cussion is permitted after each test.” 


“The students do not always understand the question thoroughly, 
and it allows no means for him to say why his answer was T or F°.” 


“If it were possible for the student to give the reason why he 
answered T or F to a statement, it would not only cause the 
student to make better application to study but also determine for 
the professor the extent of the student’s knowledge of the matter 
both with regard to the content of the text-book and with regard 


to the understanding of the content.” 


“One criticism I would make of these questions is that often 
they are not definite.” 


“Ordinarily I think these tests are fair. ‘They keep one “on his 
toes” when studying. However, at times, we have had questions 
that were confusing and some were disputed among theologians.” 


“Personally, I would suggest for these tests that the questions 
themselves be more clearly stated.” 


“There are a certain number of questions in your examinations 
every week that are positively ambiguous and therefore most per- 
plexing and unfair. The ambiguity, if I remember correctly, al- 
ways arises from the modifying words or phrases in the sentence 
and not from the mere subject and predicate. Now if you cannot 
possibly remedy this harrassing situation (I realize it is a very 
difficult problem) then I would suggest that after each test you 
ascertain by a consensus of the student body (we are all honest 
enough) which questions were veiled in outright ambiguity and 
then not consider them in marking.” 


“The tests are better this year than before, it seems, and espe- 
cially when we have the chance to check up on our work after 
the test, to see on what and why we missed the answer.” 
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“There are many times when, if it were possible, to put in a 
qualifying word, it would certainly help to clear up matters.” 


“While these tests cause one to clear up difficulties by going over 
the text, it would seem that since some of the difficulties are not 
explained there, some detailed explanation of at least the principal 
statements missed could be given in class.” 


“These weekly examinations provoke many questions, but to get 
the full benefit of the examinations the student should see why 
he was wrong; if he does not find out his mistakes he is continually 
under a wrong impression, but if he does see why he was wrong 
these examinations are a great help for him and clarify points 
which before were somewhat obscure.” 


“I say they are not fair, basing my statement on the ground that 
the grammatical construction of the question often throws one off 
the track; after all, this is theology, not a class to discuss gram- 
matical details.” 


“My difficulty seems to lie in the attitude of mind I take towards 
the test. I always expect something tricky or catchy in each state- 
ment with the result, usually, of tricking myself by giving the 
wrong answer.” 


“I believe each student should have an extra copy of the test 
since in this way he could check up on the mistakes he made and 
find the reason for the answer in his text book. It is almost im- 
possible to remember how each test was stated, and the student 
has no way of knowing just wherein the mistake lies.” 

“In regard to some doubtful question, I think every student when 
he marks down T or F has a reason for doing so, in other words 
it is no guess work. If one were allowed to state the reason, or 
qualify the answer, his answer would be right. But perhaps these 
tests would not lend themselves to any added remarks.” 

“Statements should be drawn from the more obvious and impor- 
tant facts (lecture, propositions, etc.) rather than from the insig- 
nificant facts that will never be used.” 

“Much of the possible benefit that could be derived from these 
tests is lost because we do not know which questions we answered 
right and which wrong. Reading the correct answers according 
to numbers only gives us the number of mistakes made, but just 
what the mistakes were remains unknown.” ; 

“TI think that some allowance should be made for legitimate in- 
terpretations of some questions other than intended by the com- 
poser.” 

“The best feature of the weekly exams in my opinion is that 
it calls for constant study. Every week the student privately covers 
all the subject matter of the week.” 

“It is my opinion that the student would derive greater benefit 
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from these tests, if, after each test had been given, the professor 
would briefly explain the truth or falsity of questions in order that 
the student may clear up any mistakes or erroneous notions he 
may have.” 

“When it is a matter of de fide propositions these tests are alright, 
but when the Church has given no decision and you are free to 
choose the one most to your liking you are out of luck if your 
opinion does not jibe with the examiner’s.” 

“Sometimes a question turns up that is so worded that it can be 
interpreted in different ways. In such cases the student is at a dis- 
advantage and it induces a feeling of discouragement. ‘Therefore, 
my only suggestion is that the questions be made perfectly clear 
and if the student believes they are not so he may ask the professor 
who will in turn tell the whole class any thing that may make the 
exact meaning of the question more lucid.” 

“These tests give a fair idea as to the acquaintance with the text 
on the part of the student, but they do not offer a criterion as to 
the student’s mastery of the material.” 

“At times one reads a statement and immediately there arises in 
the mind a distinction which causes one to judge the statement in 
the least likely way, more as a protest than because of lack of 
knowledge. When, therefore, a fair number of students mark such 
a statement false, contrary to the judgment of the professor, would 
it be possible that they be given the opportunity of pointing out 
the distinctions and the reasons for their answer?” 

“T know students who answer correctly and do not know why.” 

“T would suggest that not only true false tests be used but also the 
other tests that go to make up the objective examinations. The 
use of these other types, multiple choice, fill in, etc., would tend 
to lessen the guess work in the T-F test and force the student to 
study carefully his textbook, for guess work in the remaining 
types of these tests enters in very little.” 

“In some cases I found the statements a little involved, more 
so than the content itself. The wording became the question at 
issue and not the ideal underlying the statement.” 

“It would seem to me that the question which the greater number 
of students have answered incorrectly should be taken up and 
explained in a following class period. If this is done it will clear 
up for many a misunderstanding that otherwise will be carried 
perhaps over a long period of time and cause great difficulty in 
connection with other matters.” 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE TRUE-FALSE TEST 
“These true and false tests, to my mind, have a psychological 


effect; the tests are in some instances hotly discussed and the 
points that are not clearly seen are brought to light by discussion. 
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“I think a student profits by these tests because it gives the stu- 
dent in an eminent way the facility to appraise “thought.” Not 
only do these tests help him in dogma, but they augment his think- 
ing powers in all of other subjects.” 

“Many of the questions are provocative of discussion. Some of 
them are milled over and threshed out for hours by groups of in- 
terested students.” 


“Gets away from slavish and unprofitable memory work and 
gives a practical as well as clearer understanding of the individual 
matters and their correlation.” 

“Very much so—Makes the work practical and lively, hence, 
naturally, it creates interest.” 

“Causes argumentation among students at free time and meals. 
One sees the reason of his error in the answers of another.” 


“Intelligent questions, which afford a clearer and more compre- 
hensive view and relationship to other questions, arise naturally 
from them.” 

“I think that by these tests a student studies more because a 
professor cannot call on every one in the class to recite each week, 
but in this manner the professor can tell just what each student 
is doing. Also, there is a sort of competition between the students 
to see who can surpass the other.” 

“These tests serve a fine purpose in education. They do what no 
other kind of test does, they arouse interest.” 

“They have shown me how to study; a mechanical way of mem- 
orising the lesson does one no good in these tests. He has to know 
something about the practical application of what he studies and 
this takes more work and, therefore, one must study more in order 
to keep up.” 

“When one is tied down to the answer true or false he must be 
more sure of the matter than when he can make long explanations. 
The fact that there have been so many arguments proves to me 
that Nos. 13, 14 and 15 are to be answered yes.” 

“I have been able to pick out errors more readily in magazines, 
books, etc. I think that the tests key up one’s sense of observation 
and appreciation of verbal significance and help the student to be 
careful in regard to every word in a sentence, because as the tests 
have shown, one word may make a whole sentence wrong, which 
looks true on the surface.” 

“Each test causes me to go back over the matter in the text in 
order to clarify what was doubtful and to verify points which had 
escaped notice when studying the matter.” 

“They do provoke more intensive study and attention to details 
which otherwise would have been overlooked and so make for 
greater precision in knowledge.” 
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“These tests I believe have many advantages over weekly tests 
consisting of several questions, as far as gaining a detailed knowl- 
edge of the matter is concerned. In ordinary tests I believe an 
average student does a lot of “beating around the bush” and in 
many cases the really important points are often missed. However, 
in the T and F test a question is either right or wrong, and I feel 
that, although it allows for guessing, a student always has a reason 
for marking the answer T or F. If later he finds he is wrong or 
uncertain, he argues the point with his fellow students or looks 
the matter up in the text, thus overcoming the difficulty of lack of 
self expression in the classroom.” 


“However, a suggestion would be to leave extra copies of the test 
on the desk so that students interested in taking a copy to their 
rooms to go over, could do so.” 

“These tests arouse more interest in theology than any essay ever 
did.” 

“Lack of initiative, so evident in these tests, is counterbalanced by 
a quickness of apprehension where truth in dogma is concerned 
and recognition of falsities contained therein.” 


“I should judge them rather fair barometers for discerning what 
degree a student applied himself to study.” 

“T think that you have to know your matter in either case, but 
in studying for these tests that we have been having you get prac- 
tical. You argue the points out for yourself.” 

“It helps one in studying inasmuch as a person weighs the state- 
ments o fthe text.” 

“As to the self expression argument I should say a student re- 
ceives opportunities in his all-round theology course that should 
suffice for the self expression he needs.” 

“I stress the fact that these tests have made me more attentive 
to details.” 

“I think the advantage of covering more ground outweighs the 
advantages of self expression on a few points.” 

“Not only do they create interest in the subject, but they also 
teach a student to think and, more or less, do away with plugging 
or memorising.” 

“It is true that a student might guess, but in the long run over a 
period of many weeks, I think that the fact would manifest itself. 
So I believe that a student needs an understanding of the matter 
to answer intelligently for any length of time.” 

“They help me to study, for they often point out an important 
item that may be easily overlooked in going through the textbook.” 

“I cannot exactly say that they afford a means of clarifying 
matters of doctrine, but they have in their scope this, they will 
lead you to doubt which, in turn, directs you to settle this doubt.” 
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USING KNOWLEDGE 


AN INVESTIGATION IN FOURTH YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


It is possible that the subtitle given above may be mis- 
leading. The purpose of the investigation from which the 
data in this report are taken was to abstract four composite 
ideas from the high school Religion content and analyze the 


replies of fourth year high school students to the situations 
described. 


In the Spring of 1933 the editorial office of the JouRNAL 
or Rexicious INSTRUCTION carried on this study in four 
Catholic high schools in Chicago. Two of the high schools 
were conducted by priests, members of religious orders, and 
the other two high schools were conducted by nuns, members 
of two different religious orders of women. Four hundred 
and fifty-three boys and girls completing the fourth year of 
high school took part in the examination which was admin- 
istered by the writer personally. The principals and teach- 
ers cooperated most willingly with the study. 


In the present report’ data will be analyzed from the 


*In later issues of the JournaL data will be given on three other situations 
that give the reactions of students to situations implying social justice, the 
obligation of Sunday Mass, and a topic from Church History. 
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fourth situation in the investigation that was presented to 
students in the following form: 


The boys were unusually serious as they waited for the school bell. 
They were trying to enumerate as many reasons as possible for the 
frequent reception of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Euchar- 
ist. In the following space, give the five reasons that you would 
mention first in contributing to such a list, 


Pe prpo 


After the data procured from the above situation were 
studied for purposes of classification, it was evident that if 
the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist had been 
presented in separate situations more exact information 
would have been obtained. The writer would recommend 
this separation to teachers who might be interested in a com- 
parable study for their respective schools. 

Each student was asked to give five reasons for the fre- 
quent recepton of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist. In Table I the reader will observe that out of a 

















TABLE I. 
_____ NUMBER OF REASONS GIVEN BY THE STUDENTS 
ata | Students [ 
Reasons Given | Girls | Boys | Total 
| (233) «| (220) 4538) 
BN eee Sa oe Bs oa | 171 | 161 | 332 
a | 34 34 68 
SI NS aaa Ta ye 16 14 30 
I et | 7 | 5 12 
(SRS EL See wane eM 3 2 5 
A Sc ce 2 | 4 | 6 





total of 453 students contributing answers 332 gave the 5 
replies requested, 68 students gave 4, while 30 students gave 
only 3 answers, 12 students gave only 2 replies, 5 students 
gave only 1 and 6 students did not give any. After the rea- 
sons asked for were classified, it was discovered that 18 re- 
plies by boys and 11 replies by girls should be considered 
under the heading ‘“‘No sense.” 

It was a difficult task to classify the reasons given. In an 
effort to preserve differences in meaning the reader will pos- 
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sibly discover some reasons listed separately that he or she 
might have combined with other reasons. However, it will 
not be difficult for those who would like to consider these 
reasons together to arrange them in this manner themselves. 
The classification finally used and presented in the following 
tables was employed merely to facilitate a study of the rea- 
sons assigned by the boys and girls. Furthermore, it is quite 
possible that some readers would classify reasons under head- 
ings other than those used by the present writer. This 
re-arrangement can easily be made by those who wish to 
make a searching study of the data procured. Mention 
should be made of the fact that reasons showing theological 
inexactitude were not omitted from this report. Readers 
will find these inexactitudes helpful in clarifying and correct- 
ing the attitudes of students. 


TABLE II 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 324 REPLIES THAT MENTION GRACE 
SPECIFICALLY AS A REASON FOR THE FREQUENT 
RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENTS OF PENANCE 
AND THE HOLY EUCHARIST 





Total fre- 

: | Frequency | Frequency | quency of 

Reasons Given of men- of men- | mention by 
tion by tion by 453 Boys 

233 Girls 220 Boys | and Girls 


TRTIE GEBOOE TROT occas 
To keep in a state of grace..............-...:0--+- 
By being in the state of grace one does 

MOE TURVO 00 SORE CORE nonce ceccncseneics sn 13 22 


69 146 
57 
Our souls are filled with grace.................... 8 | 11 | 19 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


92 





© 


One can store up graces for later in life.. 3 14 
They give us grace to enter heaven.......... 3 9 
They give us the grace to perform our 
OR ca nea 5 8 
From these sacraments we obtain grace 

0 Saath CARINE RA OR acess cectcenseesessennns 1 
They keep us in the state of grace and 

free from sin 
Penance is necessary to regain sanctify- 

ing grace 
We need the grace of God to carry on...... 
By being in the state of grace we shall 

give good example 
There are many intentions for which we 

may offer the graces received.............-.--- | 

NE ee a dae 159 


NH wBb© WwW WH BAW 





165 | 324 





Table IT gives the reasons that mention the word grace. 
In inspecting the replies presented in this table teachers and 
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TABLE III 
REASONS WHICH DO NOT MENTION GRACE SPECIFICALLY BUT 
WHICH PERTAIN TO THE EFFECTS OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS OF PENANCE AND HOLY EUCHARIST 


ON RELIGIOUS 


CHARACTER 


Total fre- 


Reasons Given 


They strengthen us against temptation 

They keep us or bring us closer to God.... 

They make us better Catholics 

They bring peace of mind 

They strengthen our faith 

To nourish the soul 

They make us clean, pure and holy 

They help us to lead a better life 

They strengthen the will and make the 
possibility of sinning less 

They put into our hearts a greater love 
and knowledge of God 

They develop a habit for a life time 

The sacraments free us from all guilt of 
sin 

It makes one happier 

Helps to make us stronger spiritually 

You are not so apt to do wrong if you 
go to Communion often 

The need of advice in confession 

To become more like Christ 

The sacrament of Penance gives us a 
fresh start 

Prevents one from becoming lax in 
religion 

Helps to determine what is right and 
wrong 


Frequent reception of Penance teaches | 


one not to fear it 


Frequent reception increases one’s fervor 


We will become earnest and true friends 
of Christ : 

They make us realize what our faith 
I FD i Rissiisissticcinsicosnsanisisiniicinieaneiacns 

Makes one more liable to rise from sin 
when fallen 


They strengthen us against the trials of | 


life 

General improvement of moral character.. 

Makes us more loyal and honest 

Gives us a high standard of morals 

It keeps one in the right company 

To keep God’s Commandments 

It would help them to speak more rev- 
erently 

To help us perform the duties of our 
state of life 


Frequency | Frequency] quency of 
| of men- of men- | mention by 
tion by tion by 453 Boys 
233 Girls | 220 Boys | and Girls 
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Reasons given but once by boys: 
They cause a constant personal check-up. 

It cleanses the soul of sin and again puts one in the state of being with God. 
Endows us with a greater determination to succeed. 

Without them our minds would become degraded. 

Makes praying easier. 

Intimate association with God is beneficial to us. 

Gives the individual something to lean on. 

Reasons given but once by girls: 


To learn how to do without things. 
To be more considerate of others. 


When we receive Holy Communion we receive the Holy Ghost, who enlightens 
us and helps us to do our work. 


Sacrament of Penance makes us humble and penitent. 

One becomes more pious with frequent reception of the sacraments. 
They inspire one to desire the “better things” in life. 

Is certain to make one’s faith a living thing and not just a pose. 
They help you to love your neighbor as you love yourself. 

For strength in resistance. 

Desire to amend our lives. 

Frequent looking into your conscience is good. 


others should remember that these reasons were grouped 
together solely because the word grace was used in the 
answers of students. Inspection of Table II will show 
that 324 boys and girls employed the word grace specifically 
in giving reasons for the frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Eucharist. 

In Table III the reader will find those reasons grouped 
together that mentioned the effects of the sacraments of 
Penance and Holy Eucharist on religious character. In order 
not to make the table unduly long those reasons that were 
mentioned just once are given under the table. . 

In studying the data given in Table III it is necessary for 
the reader to correlate its study with that of Table II. 
With the exception of one reason, all those listed in Table II 
relate to the effects of the sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist on the individual’s religious character. 


While the reasons given in Table V show much greater 
frequencies than those presented in Table IV, the answers 
given by students with a natural or material tendency are 
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TABLE IV 


NATURAL OR MATERIAL REASONS FOR THE FREQUENT 
RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENTS OF PENANCE 
AND HOLY EUCHARIST 




















Total fre- 
| Frequency | Frequency | quency of 
Reasons Given of men- | of men- | mention by 
tion by tion by 453 Boys 
233 Girls 220 Boys | and Girls 
ee TS, 10 14 24 
To help us in our undertakings.................... 9 4 13 
Helps them in their studies........................-- a 10 10 
To suceed in life and also be happy............ 5 ae 5 
To ask help from God to end period 
NI nsec iak adcetcnssensuienbibeeeaenes Dg 3 3 
Helps me to do my work better wal 1 1 2 
Pleases your mother and father................. | 1 1 2 
The thought of frequent confession 
would stop one from sinning because | 
III AD IN icc niciiscecteesiceneremcncnemnovnves 1 | 1 2 
Makes for the friendship of good com- 
hacia each ealcapdaatae | nee 1 1 
Makes the other boys think more of 
Ra Ra aa ae | a 1 1 
Father might loosen up and give a free 
UNE | Saati tial eaiasattbaacaivesctibelinanccascuiebssteapiceites | = 1 1 
It gives one reason to be proud 1 : 1 
It makes one feel on good terms with 
RNIN eile cect cer acca eiac 1 1 
It helps to be seen in the church fre- | 
a sa 1 1 
To help the Church remain as a world 
NN Si aes paste Dea i cenccacineica’ ~~ 1 1 
Many things may be gained........................ | 1 1 
A NE I i cictasiinesocescntneartintctaeaesed 1 1 
Love of going to church 1 | a | 1 
oC sensi cca cee aot) aiesa scaiata 32 | 39 | 71 








presented first due to the miscellaneous character of the 
reasons given in Table V. The reader will, no doubt, be sur- 
prised at the fact that out of a group of 453 boys and girls, 
who had an opportunity to give a total of 2265 reasons, only 
71 reasons were given that might be described as natural or 
material, 


Table V gives all those reasons for the frequent reception 
of Penance and Holy Eucharist that have not been given in 
the preceding classifications. 
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TABLE V 


OTHER REASONS NOT INCLUDED ABOVE FOR THE FRE- 
QUENT RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENTS OF 
PENANCE AND HOLY EUCHARIST 


Total fre- 
: Frequency | Frequency | quency of 

Reasons Given of men- of men- | mention by 
tion by tion by 453 Boys 
233 Girls 220 Boys | and Girls 

63 

36 

21 

15 


8 
9 


They are necessary for salvation 

To prepare for death 

To show love for Our Lord 

Gives good example to others 

Holy Eucharist is the reception of 
Christ 

The Sacrament of Penance remits sins 
committed 

The indulgences attached to the Sac- 
raments 

Christ urged us to receive the sacra- 
ments frequently 

In penance we are cleansed from the 
temporal punishment due to our sins 

Both sacraments purify the souls 

In frequent reception of Communion 
we please God 

To pay honor and homage to Our Lord....| 

It is a privilege to be able to receive | 
these sacraments 

For an intention or thanksgiving 

To pray for our souls living and dead....| 

To make reparation and to strengthen | 
love for 

Fear of dying in state of mortal sin 

We are more pleasing in God’s sight 

To show Our Lord we appreciate these | 
sacraments 

Our desire to show that we are good 
Catholics 

For light on a vocation 

Desire to save one’s soul 

The Church advises it 

Penance makes us children of God 

It is Christ’s special and most intimate 
gift to us 

We are under pain of mortal sin to | 
receive the sacraments at least once | 
a year 

They enable us to talk freely with | 
Christ | 

To please God for the great amount of | 
suffering He went through for our | 
sins 

The Holy Eucharist is one of the most | 
joyful of all sacraments | 

Our Lord should be a constant visitor 

Good Catholics receive the sacraments | 
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TABLE V—(Continued) 
OTHER REASONS NOT INCLUDED ABOVE FOR THE FRE- 
QUENT RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENTS OF 
PENANCE AND HOLY EUCHARIST 


Total fre- 
Frequency | Frequency | quency of 
Reasons Given of men- of men- | mention by 
tion by tion by 453 Boys 
233 Girls | 220 Boys | and Girls 
frequently 4 aie 4 
They fill us with a contrition for our | 
sins 
These two are the main sacraments 
To ask God to direct us spiritually and 
temporally ia 
To make us better appreciate what 
Christ did for us aes 
We have a duty to make use of this 
very great privilege 
It is a form of devotion to Our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother 
By meriting Heaven we will see God Be 
We should like to have Christ in our 
presence 
As a sacrifice for love of God = 2 
| 


In order to receive Holy Eucharist our 
soul must be free from sin 

They make us realize God’s greatness 

It is one of the best means of worship 

To ask for blessings 

Means of returning to God after sin 

The glory of receiving God into our 
souls 

The desire to receive Holy Communion....| 

It is pleasing to Almighty God 

If God did not want us to receive them 
frequently He would not have deemed 
it necessary to give them the dignity 
of sacraments 

Holy Eucharist is the greatest sacra- 
ment but cannot be had without Pen- 


NN hd NWNNNHM NHNHDH WwW Ww oo WwW Www 


They keep us under the guiding protec- 
tion of Christ 
If sincerely sorry for our sins, we may | 
be forgiven | 
First we must be truly penitent for our 
sins before receiving Holy Com- 
Ok cd = 
The rule or precept of the Catholic 
Church 2 
To make amends for past offenses 1 
Total 332 


Reasons given but once by boys: 





By doing Penance we try to refrain from sin. . ; ; 
In making your profession of faith you promised to live and die a Catholic. 
To confess all sins. 
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To keep baptismal innocence. 

Makes the gaining of heaven easier. 

Begins day right. 

To assist in these devotions. 

We would be foolish not to take this opportunity. 

It shows we do not want to go to hell. 

To practice one’s Catholic belief. 

They have helped the many who receive them. 

Gives a chance for extra sacrifices. 

We are born with the desire to receive. 

God has promised several benefits. 

“Pray often,”’—the sacraments are prayers. 

God said that those who ate His body and drank His blood would sit at His 
right side in Heaven. 

Shows that the person really believes in principles of the Church. 

It is a due praise to God for his many benefits. 

Without Penance, Hell is sure. 

The angels did not have this same privilege. 

We should try and receive at least once a month . 

Shows good spirit. 

Penance brings out our humbleness and dependence on God. 

The Lord loves those who receive Communion frequently. 

To thank the Lord for the things He gives us. 

Greatest things in this life. 

In receiving the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist we take God into our very 
hearts where we can talk to Him. 

Why forget to accept God’s gift? 

A good friend is always glad to see you. 

Our Lord is all merciful. 

Show that you believe in God. 

It is the most beautiful way of showing your faith. 

To acknowledge our need for God. 

May mean a change in the attitude of outsiders toward Catholics. 

Frequent Communion costs little and reaps great rewards. 

Help to assist in Sacrifice of Mass. 

We should not be too proud to confess our sins. 


Reasons given but once by girls: 


We are following the example Our Lord gave us at the Last Supper when 
the apostles were given the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist. 

It makes you feel that once more you are among God’s friends. 

One is always on the safe and sure way by means of these sacraments. 

They atone for sins and act as thanksgivings to God. 

We should do more than just our obligation once a year. 

Receiving Holy Communion frequently is a privilege, which the people in 
olden days did not enjoy. 


If we do not show an appreciation for this favor, it is liable to be snatched 
from us. 


All people are not immaculate. 

It was not always possible to receive them frequently. 
Horror of sin. 

To repent for wrong doing. 

To atone for lack of devotion. 
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To repent for some sin they committed. 

Makes it impossible to forget God. 

Makes any thought of Hell unbearable. 

A sense of obligation and duty. 

We recognize how just Christ is by the Sacrament of Penance. 

To make ourselves worthy of entering Heaven. 

To impress upon our mind that God is willing to forgive those who are 
sorry for their sins. 

To impress upon our mind that without God we can do nothing. 

It requires so little effort on our part to do this. 

It is the basic miracle of our Church. 

It is a holy and Catholic practice recommended by Christ. 

The fact that Christ is really present in the Holy Eucharist. 

It gives you a chance to adore God and venerate Him. 

To increase our love for the Sacraments. 

By doing Penance we show our true sorrow to God for the wrongs we 
have done Him. 

The Sacrament of Holy Orders gives the priest the power to remit sin. 

Penance and Holy Eucharist are the greatest Sacraments of the Church. 

If we really believe that Christ is present in the Host, we would go. 

God gave us His Body and Blood so we should receive it gladly. 

It mokes us think of the great promise of gaining Heaven if the Sacra- 
ments are correctly received. 

Christ does so much for us that we should do something for Him. 

Jesus Christ instituted these Sacraments for our welfare. 


It is one of the most important parts of the Mass and we should take part 
in it. 


The following summary shows the reasons that were men- 
tioned with greatest frequencies by the fourth year high 


REASONS MENTIONED MOST FREQUENTLY FOR THE FRE- 
QUENT RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENT OF 
PENANCE AND HOLY EUCHARIST 
eee eee eee 

Frequency 
Reasons of Mention 
For Grace* 
For strength in temptations * 
To keep us or bring us closer to God? 
They are necessary for salvation * 
To prepare for death * 
To make us better Catholics?” 
To strengthen our faith? 
Natural or material reasons ‘ 


*The frequency opposite this item consists of the total of all those reasons 
given in Table II, with the exception of the last two items mentioned in the 
table. 

*These items are listed separately in Table III and were mentioned 
specifically. 

* This item is found in Table V. 

* The frequency for this item is the total of all the reasons given in Table IV. 
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school boys and girls participating in this study. Teachers 
will find in these data assistance in evaluating the study of 
the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist made by 
those who took part in this investigation. Individual teach- 
ers will find similar summaries made in their individual 
school room situations of comparable worth. 


While the above summary presents only a partial pic- 
ture of the reasons given by students for the frequent recep- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance and Holy Eucharist those 
who are interested in the effect of the instructional program, 
as manifested in the answers of the 453 boys and girls who 
took part in this study, will find an authoritative source on 
the Sacraments helpful in evaluating the data procured in 
this investigation. The present writer used that section of 
The Catholic Catechism, drawn up by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Gasparri, and presented in Part III of the Catechism 


entitled “For Adults who desire to have a Fuller Knowledge 
of Catholic Doctrine.” 


In Cardinal Gasparri’s chapter on “The Sacraments in 
General” he completes his description of a Sacrament of the 
New Law with the following: “instituted by Jesus Christ 
to signify grace and to confer it on those who worthily 
receive the Sacraments.’” Over two-thirds of the boys and 
girls, who took part in the study described in this report, 
mention the word grace specifically while the same number 
and perhaps additional participants imply the idea of grace 
in their other answers. It is not possible to give the exact 
number because the reasons assigned by each student were 
not analysed separately. 


In his Article on the Holy Eucharist, Cardinal Gasparri 

states:° 

Christ instituted the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist: 

i. that out of His deep love for us He might ever remain present in 
our midst and thus induce us to love and worship Him: 

ii. that He might be united to us in Holy Communion, might be the 
heavenly food of our souls, and thus enable us to safeguard and 


*His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gasparri, The Catholic Catechism, p. 152. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1932. 
* ibid, p. 170. 
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preserve our spiritual life, and finally be our Viaticum for our 
journey to eternity at the close of our lives. 


A study of the above two paragraphs from The Catholic 
Catechism will help the reader in evaluating the data pro- 
cured in this study. In comparing the answers given by stu- 
dents in this study with the above quotation from The Cath- 
olic Catechism one is inclined to search and fail to find any 
noticeable number of reactions to associate with the ideas of 
love and worship as mentioned therein. These findings con- 
tain a challenge for the teacher. 


In another section of the same article on the Holy Euchar- 
ist The Catholic Catechism states:' 


After Holy Communion we should particularly ask our Lord for 
the graces necessary for our own and our neighbor’s salvation, more 
especially the grace of final perseverance, for the Church that she 
may prevail against her enemies, and for the souls of the faithful 
departed. 


In those who receive it worthily and devoutly, Holy Communion 
produces the following effects: 
i. it increases sanctifying grace and the fervor of charity ; 

ii. it remits venial sins; 

iii, it does much to secure final perseverance by lessening concupis- 
cence, preserving them from mortal sin and strengthening them 
in the practice of good works. 

In checking the data in Tables II-V one fails to find any 
noticeable frequency of mention about the Church, the 


neighbor’s salvation, and strength in the practice of good 
works. 


In his section on The Effects of the Sacrament of Penance 
Cardinal Gasparri has the following:* 


When a penitent confess, with due disposition, mortal sins not 
hitherto remitted, then by the Sacrament of Penance: 
i. his sin and its eternal punishment, also—at least partially—the 
debt of temporal punishments due to sin, are remitted; 
his merits, which were annulled by his mortal sins, revive-—that 
is, they regain the efficacy which, before his failing into mortal 
sin, they had for winning him eternal life. 


ili. a special grace is given for avoiding sin in the future. 


‘ibid, pp. 172-3. 
* ibid, p. 184. 
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If the penitent confesses with due dispositions only venial sins, 
or mortal sins already remitted, the Sacrament of Penance remits 
his venial sins, increases his santifying grace, helps him to avoid 
sin in the future, and pays still more completely the debts of tem- 
poral punishment due to his sins. 

The reader will discover a closer relationship between the 
answers of students given in this report and the paragraphs 
given immediately above than between their answers and 
the sections taken from the article on the Holy Eucharist in 
The Catholic Catechism. Here again the writer would like 
to call the attention of readers to the fact that those who 
made this investigation believe that more exact information 
might have been procured if the situation presented to stu- 
dents had not combined the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist in the same question. 

The data assembled in this study show a tendency on the 
part of our high school students to generalize on reasons for 
receiving these two sacraments. This generalization may be 
very good when evidenced by students of the fourth year high 
school level. However, it may be the result of an enriched 
assimilative experience or of the mechanical memorization 
of a catechism. Its value to the individual can be deter- 
mined only when he knows how to apply the generalized 
idea. This question of concrete application and generaliza- 
tion open up an important field of investigation to the re- 
search worker. Is the student who expresses a generalization 
with readiness truly appreciative of its meaning? And has 
the student, who has had an enriched study of concrete 
applications, the correct generalizations? Herein is a field 
for objective study. The present writer believes that the 
current tendency to give the student a variety of learning 
experiences from which he will finally arrive at a generaliza- 
tion is very good. She is, at the same time, critical of any 
teaching program that will stop before the generalizations 
have been made or that will hold students responsible in the 
so-called final examinations for a multiplicity of details and 
overlook the important attitude or generalization desired. 

In examining the data given in Tables II-V the reader 
probably observed the inaccuracy in the following reasons 
and the seeming absurdity of the last one mentioned. 
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In Table II: “Our souls are filled with grace.” 
“They keep us in the state of grace and free from 
sin.” 
In Table III: “Free us from all guilt of sin.” 
“One who goes often is never bad in his daily life.” 
“Keeps one’s soul pure.” 
“Enables one to think and act without sin.” 
In Table V: “Holy Eucharist is the greatest sacrament, but it 
cannot be had without Penance.” 
“All people are not immaculate.” 


Teachers who engage in a study similar to the above will 
have an excellent channel from which to discover incorrect 
ideas that students may have acquired. The present writer 
believes it is quite remarkable that so very few incorrect 
ideas were expressed by students in this investigation. The 
informal character of the situation presented to them offered 
ample occasion for their expression. 


The data given in this report are presented crudely. They 
are given, however, with the earnest hope that they will 
be of assistance to high school and college teachers of Relig- 
ion in evaluating the results of instructional programs. The 
technique of the investigation is one that may be used easily 
with any class. An analysis of data procured under similar 
informal conditions and without specific preparation on the 
part of students will give the instructor valuable assistance 
in organizing his teaching content and in determining the 
placement of emphasis. 








XUM 









Theology for the Teacher 





WHAT RELIGION IS AND WHAT IT IS NOT 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


All men agree that religion is some sort of moral bond, 
joining man to God. But beyond this very vague and gen- 
eral acceptation of the term, there is little unity of thought 
among those, who independently have endeavored to set 
forth the exact meaning of one of the most commonly used 
words in the world. Everyone talks about religion, even 
those who profess to be irreligious argue about it. Now so 
vital a thing, of such universal interest, must have a defini- 
tion that expresses its nature exactly and, at the same time, 
delimits precisely the obligations that are implied in the very 
notion of a moral bond. Still this definition will not be ar- 
rived at a priori, but reached only after careful observation 
of all the facts that make up the religious history of man- 
kind. The interpretation of those facts must start with the 
true notion of the human soul and the true notion also of 
God, the two terms of a relation, the very real relation of the 
moral order that constitutes religion. Again history shows 
the intervention of God in this matter of religion, so that 
there is both a natural and a supernatural religion; natural, 
wherein man is left to his unaided powers of reasoning; su- 
pernatural, wherein he is helped from above by revelation, 
to understand the relation in which he stands to God, after 
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this same God has established an order or economy above 
the nature of man and its requirements, hence of grace that 
is entirely gratuitous. 


Every concept of religion, whether natural or supernat- 
ural, fails of completeness if it begins with false notions 
either of God or the human soul. But the traditional concept 
of religion, based on true notions of God and the soul, has 
successfully withstood all the attacks of pseudo philosophy. 
Religion may be considered subjectively and objectively. 
Objectively religion is a complexus of truths and precepts by 
which our life is directed to God. Subjectively, religion is 
no mere sensible emotion, but a voluntary disposition of 
mind, a virtue, whereby man, knowing the existence of the 
Supreme Being, is inclined to worship Him because of His 
excellence and sovereign power. Our knowledge of the Su- 
preme Being is analogous and imperfect, yet true and suf- 
ficient to lead us to the various acts of the virtue of religion, 
such as adoration, prayer, thanksgiving, vows, oaths, etc., 
while keeping us from superstition. Our reason recognizing 
the essential difference established by God between moral 
good and evil, concludes that one cannot please God, one 
cannot come to Him, save in pursuing good and avoiding 
evil. Our emotions are kindled in the grasp of these truths, 
our very nature as composite lead us to express them out- 
wardly in sensible signs. So that all these various activities 
enter into the complete concept of religion, even as grasped 
only by the light of reason and witnessed to by men in every 
age. This we style natural religion. 


The investigation of history shows, we repeat, that God 
did not leave man to himself in working out the theory or 
practice of religion. God intervened to build upon nature, 
elevating man to a supernatural order. Once this truth is 
grasped, it is no longer proper that mere reason should be 
the guide, but is axiomatic that faith should direct reason. 
We no longer may say, “I will do what is reasonable and that 
should satisfy God.” But rather we humbly ask: “What 
obligations does God lay upon me? What kind of worship 
does He demand of me? ‘Who shall teach us the mind of 
the Lord?’ Where upon earth shall we find the certain ex- 
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pression of His wills?” And so from the welter of religious 
controversy prevailing among the many groups who profess 
their conviction in the existence of a supernatural religion, 
there must emerge the one and only true revelation of God 
with such distinctive marks that its authentic character can- 
not be seriously questioned. In those who have not yet 
recognized these marks, understanding must still seek faith; 
but once the marks are noted, faith assumes the leadership, 
reason now follows only to expound, to explain and to de- 
fend, as the handmaid of the higher power. Reason has hap- 
pily entered the royal service of the Truth, leading along the 
Way and bringing to the Life. For God, Who grants revela- 
tion, cannot have left it in the feeble hands of unaided man. 
There is set up the infallible teaching office, protected and 
vivified by the abiding Spirit, and from that office alone will 
those who are docile be taught the entire complexus of truths 
and precepts whereby their lives are directed to God. In- 
wardly, too, they will be enlightened to accept the truths and 
strengthened to fulfill the precepts. For truths and precepts 
are intimately bound together and effective of the super- 
natural life, which is by Christ Jesus. 


Religion as thus conceived is not only logical but corre- 
sponds to reality. Yet let us, as possessors of this true re- 
ligion, take a warning and learn a lesson from the tragedy 
of those who have so badly missed the correct understanding 
of the same. It was not from lack of striving on their part, 
for religion is part and parcel of man’s natural inclinations, 
but misguided speculation as well as corruption of morals 
lead him into strange ways. We need not go back to the al- 
most universally prevailing paganism before the coming of 
Christ. The very notion of God then seemed lost in poly- 
theism with its Pantheon; an elaborate external cult was 
scrupulously carried out with superstitious reverence, at least 
by the common people. While it was a magnificent testimony 
to the existing religious sense of mankind, it was vitiated by 
its utter lack of understanding of the true nature of God, and 
further degraded the human soul, pandering to man’s lower 
passions, disregarding the voice of conscience, the practical 
reason, whose final judgment determines the will to act. With 
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such a distortion of the terms, to grasp their true relation 
was impossible. 


Yet even since the dawning of the Light, men have sought 
in vain to define religion, returning in part to the weakness of 
pagan thought and remaining content with superficial study 
of the psychology of religious experience, while they have 
striven to argue the Deity out of existence. The sensists 
reduce all religion to some sort of emotion. They accept as 
the only undeniable fact, that we do feel a certain obligation 
to recognize and worship a higher Being. Whence arises this 
specific type of emotion? Some would trace it to ignorance of 
natural laws, whereby certain events, untoward or favorable, 
were wrongly attributed to the intervention of some power 
beyond the ordinary forces of nature. But since this leaves 
unexplained such emotions in the learned, others prefer to 
explain them by an appeal to that handy chaos, almost ex- 
plored if not unexplorable, the subconscious mind. Still 
others, willing to avoid such obscurity, reduce it to the sense 
of dependence on the collectivity of mankind, which by the 
unlearned is conceived to be a higher Being to be religiously 
worshipped. The sensists have been caught by one phase of 
religion only, they do not go below the surface of its emo- 
tional side, they do not perceive that reason finds it perfectly 
just and worthwhile to worship God and obey His com- 
mands, not because of impulses from the subconscious mind, 
not from any ignorance of natural laws, but from its calm 
and judicious findings within and without the soul. What 
the sensists discover moreover is not religion, but supersti- 
tion, made up of unreasonable, empty, meaningless observ- 
ances that dishonor the Deity, while debasing man’s intel- 
ligence. 

Pantheists wander in another direction, defining religion 
as the consciousness man has of God, inasmuch as man is 
conscious that he exists in God Himself. All religious knowl- 
edge therefore is symbolic of this consciousness. Every 
attempt to translate into intelligible terms this consciousness 
of existence in God rises no higher than the level of the 
imagination; its product is a material image of an experience 
that defies description. Religious knowledge is inferior even 
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to the imperfect concept of God arrived at by reasoning from 
effect to cause. Religion, thus reduced to symbolism, ceases 
to be real. It begets no serious obligations, it strives in the 
void as it were. For pantheism fails in this that it rejects 
the only reasonable concept of God, confounds the Creator 
with the creature, brings the Infinite within the limits of the 
finite and for all its endless speculations on its mystical expe- 
rience, never attains God at all, but only to its own confused 
mental processes. With such vaporings one cannot construct 
any sound basis for a moral bond, and all symbolism is not 
only a lying sign, but stupid in its meaninglessness. 


Others have adopted the cowardly attitude of agnosticism 
in the matter of religion. Let us admit, say they, that relig- 
ion plays a part in the life of man, a very useful role, since 
undoubtedly the best mode of fulfilling our duties towards 
ourselves and other men, is to act as if they were commanded 
by God. Like Kant, all skeptics finally learn the sad lesson 
that morality cannot survive if divorced from religion. But 
beyond this, they will not go, stubbornly insisting that no one 
can understand the nature of religion, though all see the need 
of it for the good of mankind. Since we can know nothing of 
God, we have no special duties to Him, yet to save morality 
we cannot disregard Him entirely. Men like these refuse to 
accept the imperfect knowledge of God that is within their 
reach and as peevish children insist that, unless He be 
brought down within the limits of their minds, they will 
admit no duty in His regard. Religion for them centers in 
man; it is mere humanitarianism; one term of the relation, 
the major one, God is eliminated. 


The deists more honestly admit the existence of the Su- 
preme Being and, further, logically conclude to the duty of 
internal worship of Him, but picture Him as utterly indiffer- 
ent to the outcome of created things, which He has fixed in 
blind physical necessity. Prayer finds no place in such a plan, 
and external worship they deem unworthy of God and man. 
They have missed the natural mystery of the reconciliation 
in God of infinite Wisdom and infinite Goodness that consti- 
tutes Providence. They missed the full nature of man, that 
composite being, whose highest thought is still abstracted 
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from material images and is spontaneously expressed in ex- 
ternal speech and gesture. These, if animated by the proper 
religious sentiments, render acceptable service to that God, 
Whose wisdom conceived and Whose power constituted man 
a mingled nature of spirit and matter. 


Let all who profess to be religious, and still more all who 
instruct others in religion, keep themselves from these aber- 
rations either by defect or excess. Speculation in this matter 
is dangerous and fecund of error unless constantly guided 
and corrected by Tradition, which is the living, active faith, 
set. forth in the speech and conduct of the Church, teaching 
and believing. She alone is infallible concerning what Relig- 
ion is and what it is not. 





New Books in Review 


A Map of Life. By F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., 1933. Pp. 150. Price $1.25. 


In this text Mr. Sheed places emphasis on the significance 
of Catholic teaching as an organic system. Doctrines are 
presented in their relations to one another and in such a way 
that each one is more than accepted, but living, “grasped by 
the mind, seen in their implications and in the light they shed 
on God and man and the meaning of life.” Supernatural life 
and the Mystical Body receive particular attention from 
the author. The writer knows of no other book in English 
that presents the doctrine of the supernatural life with the 
simplicity of the present text. All teachers of Religion will 
be interested in A Map of Life as a lucid exposition of doc- 
trinal relationships. The following are the chapter headings: 
I. The Problem of Life’s Purpose; II. The Problem of 
Life’s Laws; III. Heaven; IV. The Creation and Fall; V. 
The Incarnation; VI. The Mystical Body; VII. Truth: A. 
The Teaching Church; VIII. Truth: B. The Mystery of the 
Trinity; IX. Law and Sin; X. Law and Suffering; XI. The 
Supernatural Life: A. How It Comes to the Soul; XII. The 
Supernatural Life B. How It Works in the Soul; XIII. Hell; 
XIV. Purgatory: Heaven. 


Christian Life and Worship. A Religion Text for Colleges. 
By Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. xxiv+379. Price $2.00. 


This is the third book of the “College Religion Series.” 
The corporate worship of the Church, as a living system of 
social sanctification, furnishes the platform upon which the 
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author builds up the social implications of membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The text is planned “to pro- 
vide the collegian with a systematic presentaton, within the 
limits of a semester course, of Catholicism from the point 
of view of the Mystical Body as studied in corporate wor- 
ship. And this has been done with a view of imparting to 
our leaders of tomorrow this “new,” and altogether neces- 


sary, social outlook for Christians in our present-day civil- 
ization.” 


Bibliographical aids, discussion topics, documentation 
from original sources and pictorial illustrations enhance the 
value of this book planned for the second semester of the 
freshman year. Extraordinary spiritual vigor should be 
found in those college students who have had the privilege 
of studying the social character of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and who truly understand, appreciate and participate 


in it. The following titles of chapters outline the scope of 
the text: 


What it means to be a Christian ; Super-life ; A Christocentric Uni- 
verse; The Bridge-Builder; The Business of Life; The Soul Nat- 
urally Christian; The Bond of Primitive Christians; The Sacrificial 
Calendar; A Temple Built by Many Hands; The Setting of the 
Sacrifice ; High Mass with St. Gregory the Great; Sacrificial-mind- 
edness Largely Lost—and Found, Ordinary and Canon of the 
Mass; Heirs of the Synagogue; The Mystery of Faith; ‘Table- 
Guests of God; Praying with Christ, Compline for Sundays; A 
Christian because Christened, The Rite of Baptism; Supernatural 
Life Assurance, The Rite of Confirmation; Our Supersubstantial 
3read—Emmanuel, The Rite of Holy Eucharist Administered as 
Viaticum; The Father of the Prodigal, The Rite of Sacramental 
Absolution; A Mystical Body in Miniature, The Marriage Rite as 
with the Nuptial Mass; Other Christs; The Hand of the Healer, 
The Rite of Last Annointing; The Christian’s Repose in Death; 
Emancipating and Enlisting Creation; The Master and the Master- 
piece ; The Course in Retrospect. 


Educational Psychology. By William A. Kelly. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. xix+ 
501. Price $2.40. 


This volume of educational psychology is the first text 
with which the writer is familiar that is in complete harmony 
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with scholastic philosophy. The book presents the best sci- 
entific thought in the light of Catholic philosophy. The text, 
prepared for use in colleges and universities, should also be 
found in professional libraries for teachers. Readers of this 
JouRNAL will be particularly interested in the chapters on 
the Soul, the Will and Character Formation. 


Medal Stories, Book Four. By The Daughters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. Lynchburg, 
Va.: Brown-Morrison Company, Inc., 1933 Pp. 256. 


In this fourth book of the Medal Stories the Daughters 
of Charity make another contribution to the library of the 
elementary school child. In its 256 pages of content ten 
stories are told. Experimental use of the book by this re- 
viewer showed that the fourth grade child and the eighth 
grade boy both found satisfaction and pleasure in the text. 
The following titles are taken from the Table of Contents 
of this Book Four of the “Medal Stories:” Ottawanta, A 
Legend of St. Joseph’s Emmitsburg, Md.; Elizabeth Bayley 
Seton, Foundress of the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States; Anina, Eldest daughter of Mother Seton; Silver 
Wings, An Airplane store of the Rocky Mountains; Big 
Chances, Peggy of Seton High, Baltimore, Md.; John Philip, 
A Circus Story; Michael’s Rosary, A Story of a Mining Dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania; Francis Cullinan, Who was a Star 
Baseball Player; Guy’s Secret, Guy de Fontgalland; In the 
Tower of London, Blessed Edmund Campion, S.J. 


es 


Aids to Catholic Action. Washington, D. C.: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. 
W. 1933. Pp. 92. Price 25c; Sets of Five $1.00. 


This is a series of eight outlines supplying material to be 
used by study groups, individuals and organizations for ad- 
dresses and discussions. Each article is a text on a particular 
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subject and supplies questions and topics for discussion and 
bibliographic reference. The papers presented in this 
pamphlet appeared originally in Catholic Action and are on 
the following topics: Catholic Action; Catholic Education; 
Lay Organization; The Family; The Catholic Press, Press 
Month Suggestions; World Peace; Evidencing the Faith; 
The Christian Way to Economic Justice. 

A Flower of the Desert, Father M. Joseph Cassant 1878- 
1903. Translated from the French by Mother M. St. 
Thomas, St. Benedict’s Priory, Herts, England. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Book Company, 1933. Pp. 107. Price 30c 
paper covered edition; 50c cloth bound. 


This is the life story of a young Cistercian Trappist monk. 
The purpose of the text is to show that the life of a Trappist 
is not too severe and beyond the strength of men of today. 
The text considers Father Joseph Cassant as a monk, the life 
he lived and the example he left. 


God’s Glorious Universe. Excursions to the Stars. By T. 
M. Donovan. London: Sands and Company, 1932. Pp. 87. 
Price 3/6, plus postage. 


This book was written to reach the man and woman of 
most ordinary education. The author makes no pretensions 
at being a great astronomer. However, the Reverend Daniel 
McHugh, C.M. of De Paul University, a fellow of The 
Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain, wrote the fol- 
lowing about God’s Glorious Universe: 


The author has condensed in readable form a great deal of 
astronomical knowledge, at the same time injecting his own deep 
faith, poetry and sense of humor. The photographic plates are well 
chosen and distributed. 


This little book written “for the man on the street” seems to 
fulfill its object admirably well. It should excite a greater interest 
in astronomy together with more respect for the simple and pious, 
keen and practical philosophy of the typically Irish mind. 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


THE PASCHAL LITURGY 


The prayers and spirit of the Church during the coming 
period of Easter contain a wealth of hope and inspiration for 
our pupils and students. The story of the Resurrection holds 
out to all a reminder of the reward that will follow a life of 
cooperation with sanctifying grace. Our pupils should re- 
ceive more than intelligent attitudes. While these are of 
foremost importance, the Liturgy of Easter has a wealth of 
emotional force to inspire man to walk “‘in newness of life.” 
Furthermore, let us not neglect the opportunity to show, 
through the Church’s liturgy, that man’s Easter joy is com- 
mensurate with his sorrow for sin and his purpose of am- 
mendment, particularly in the avoidance of those occasions 
that are leading him into sin at the present. If the boys and 
girls in our schools are taught to follow and interpret the 
spirit of the Church as manifested in her liturgy, if they truly 
understand and are aroused by the liturgy, and develop the 
habit of participating in it while in school, Catholic education 
will be placing in their hands, their minds and their hearts an 
instrument that will be of incomparable value through life 
in helping them to love the Lord with their whole hearts, 
with their whole souls, with their whole minds and their 
neighbor as themselves, a preparation, indeed, for that day 
of personal resurrection for which each one must prepare. 
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A PREJUDICE OF CHILDREN 


The boy of gang age, and his sister as well, seem to mani- 
fest a marked tendency toward prejudice. Persons of differ- 
ent races, nationalities and religions are not uncommon vic- 
tims. We do not blame these children themselves. They are 
acting on impulse. The elementary school, however, should 
direct this very unChrist-like tendency. If not, it is bound to 
extend itself. The command to love all men should provide 
the instructional content, the social character of the Mass, 
the motivation, while each immediate locality furnishes sit- 
uations that the teacher may and should utilize in interpret- 
ing tolerance, good will and charity toward races, nationali- 
ties, religions and conditions in life. 


RESPECTING THE LEARNING NEEDS OF PUPILS 


Achievement is impossible if the learning needs of pupils 
are not respected. One of the reasons why Catholic boys and 
girls, who have been exposed to eight or twelve years of re- 
ligious instruction, acquire so few actual learning products is 
due to the fact that the teaching is ill adapted to the develop- 
ment of the learner. In Religion, as in some of the other 
subjects in the curriculum, the text book dominates what is 
being taught. If it is not adapted to the maturity of the 
child, his language development, present achievement, imme- 
diate religious needs, and the fundamental principles of learn- 
ing, he will learn only with difficulty. Teachers must arouse 
themselves to the need of selecting and demanding text 
books for Religion classes that are adapted to the needs of 
the learner if learning is expected to result, permanent learn- 
ing that will, above all, direct the religious living of boys and 
girls. 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PROVIDING -FOR ALL OUR CHILDREN 


The most populous cities throughout the country are con- 
tinually revealing data that show that large numbers of the 
delinquent group in the public schools are Catholics. It is 
not our intention to go into detail in regard to the fact that 
these same boys and girls usually come from families that 
are Catholics only in name, and from local environments that 
are conducive to the development of later criminal records. 
Our intention is to stress the fact that these children belong 
to us. It is our privilege to be able to give them what they 
need—instruction and guidance that will prepare them for 
citizenship in Heaven and citizenship now on earth. Why 
do we pass these children by? Why don’t we find them and 
instruct them? How can we sit back when hundreds of thou- 
sands of Catholic children in the United States are not receiv- 
ing religious instruction? 


PARTIAL MASTERY AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Catholic colleges are unanimous in stating that Religion 
should be the most important subject in the curriculum. An 
analysis of existing conditions in any department of Religion 
—instructorial force, content of courses, credit allotment, 
scholarship attained and the attitude of students toward 
Religion in general, would reveal worthwhile facts in deter- 
mining the actual importance of Religion in a particular 
institution. The college has an advantage that can not be 
claimed by the elementary or secondary school. Its student 
body is selective. Individuals with low intelligence quotients 
should not be found in its enrollment. It would seem, there- 
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fore, that we ourselves are wanting when the present student 
body and graduates are able to manifest only a mere smat- 
tering of religious knowledge. For no other subject in the 
entire college curriculum can we build a motivation equal to 
that which may be offered by Religion courses. We have a 
body of content equal to no other department in the college. 
What excuse can we offer for graduating students who are 
unable to talk themselves clear-headed on Catholic Doctrine 
and to participate intelligently in discussions that involve or 
should involve religious principles? 


We who have given up the trivialities of time for the riches of 
eternity certainly above all others should have an appreciation of 
true values. In truth we seem to have placed first things last. How 
often has it not been borne in upon the teacher of religion that no 
on is interested in the fact that she has a religion class; no one even 
considers it nor the hours which it takes her to prepare her work, 
and no one ever knows that she goes into the class room in fear 
and trembling and with a prayer upon her lips that the Holy Ghost 
will make up for her deficiency. She is a religious and the teacher 
of religion, but is recognized as the mathematics teacher. Yes, 
she has thirty hours in mathematics with a minor in science. Years 
have been spent in preparing her to teach geometry, which the child 
joyfully forgets the day after the finals ; but for religion, which is to 
guide the child unto the very throne of God, this mathematics 
teacher has had no special preparation.—Sister Francis Jane, Web- 
ster College, at the Iilinois-Missouri Educational Conference of the 
Sisters of Loretta. 





Religion Inu the Elementary School 


METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SISTER M. AGNES CLARE 
College of the Holy Names 
Oakland, California 


Just as Catholic education involves the entire curricular 
environment of the child, so also does the scope of the topic, 
“Methods of Teaching Religion in the Elementary School.” 
This discussion, however, is limited to that portion of the 
day set aside for formal religious instruction. Its purpose is 
to take specific principles and methods and show their pos- 
sibilities when applied to the subject matter of our religion 
courses. 

The aim of education has its place at the starting point of 
any pedagogical discussion, since it controls every phase of 
teaching activity. We aim in Catholic education “‘to repro- 
duce the character of Christ” in our pupils. Viewed from the 
practical side this means that we must supernaturalize con- 
duct. But conduct has to do with the will, and the will must 
receive its motives from the intellect. This is where religion 
plays its part; for religion is the only force that can furnish 
motives sufficiently powerful to influence the will. It is the 
teacher’s first task, then, to direct the activity of the child in 
his acquisition of the necessary knowledge. The methods 
involved in this teaching-learning process are our chief con- 
cern here. 
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The laws which govern the learning process are the same, 
no matter what the subject matter. Religion must use psy- 
chology in the same manner in which it is used by other sub- 
jects. 


There are extant today principles and methods which, if 
used wisely, are extremely potent in eliciting interest, ampli- 
fying understanding, and insuring greater permanency of 
learning. These so-called new methods, however, are not new 
to the Church. They can be found in their essence in the 
teaching and works of our eminent catechists all through the 
centuries. The Church was always psychological. There is 
this difference, however: whereas, in the past, pedagogical 
rules and precepts were directed to catechists, telling them 
what to do, they are now applied in the very materials of the 
child’s religion book, ready for the teacher’s use. 


If a teacher is to have proper control of the textbook, she 
must be able to identify the principles and methods inherent 
in its organization, and understand their purposes. Only in 
this way can she efficiently adapt, modify, and supplement 
according to the particular needs of her classroom situation. 
From this viewpoint, and with the use of modern religion 
textbooks for illustrative purposes, we shall consider at this 
point specific principles and procedures proved valuable by 
both theory and practice. Some of the most important of these 
are: (1) Self-activity, (2) Concrete Before Abstract, (3) 
Large Unit Organization, (4) Induction-Deduction, (5) The 
Problem, (6) The Appreciation Lesson, (7) Dramatization, 
(8) The Project, (9) Socialized Discussion, (10) Drill, (11) 
Questioning. 


1. Self-activity. 


Probably the most important principle of all psychology is 
that learning is an active process. Now an individual is ac- 
tive only when he is trying to satisfy some purpose (want, 
need, interest, motive, desire, etc.). We want, then, methods 
that will evoke purposeful activity on the part of the learner, 
releasing for operation in the nervous system all the laws of 
learning. This idea lies back of any efficient method. 
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2. Concrete Before Abstract. 


This principle, though as old as the Church itself, has not 
declined in importance. It is especially useful in dealing with 
the abstract character and set form of the catechism. Rev- 
erend P. C. Yorke was the pioneer in applying this principle 
in the child’s textbook. The catechism is a summary of the 
content of Bible History, Church History, Liturgy, and 
Prayers. Father Yorke selects from these sources narrative 
materials which, with their appropriate pictures, he uses as 
the beginnings of the lessons of the Baltimore Catechism. 
His idea is to lead the child to abstract, in a natural way, 
from this concrete content the corresponding formulations 
which make up the answers of the catechism. His plan was 
successful and is now being used by more recent authors. 

Preparation for the formulae of the prayers is made in a 
similar manner. Until it has been proved to do otherwise, it 
seems safer to use the exact wording of the prayers from the 
earliest grades. There is something more than words to 
prayer. At prayer time the children perceive a reverence in 
the teacher’s tone and attitude; they themselves have their 
special position: they kneel, fold their hands, close their eyes. 
Wesense that they catch the spirit, that they lift their minds 
and hearts to God. They know it is prayer, just as the altar 
boy knows his Latin is worship. The teacher, however, 
should clear up meanings in so far as possible. She can be 
helped greatly by recent authors, who are furnishing surpris- 
ingly simple explanations of the phrasings of the prayers. 


3. Large Unit Organization. 


There is a growing conviction among teachers that, in all 
subjects, a closer articulation between successive lessons is 
needed; that when the interrelating of facts is left to the 
pupil, information remains loose and fragmentary. Even a 
well-planned review will not properly tie up topics and sub- 
topics into a coherent whole. For this reason there is a tend- 
ency to organize subject matter into large meaningful units, 
each of which has its dominating central objective. For con- 
venience in handling it may be necessary sometimes to break 
up the major unit into its sub-units, but the steps of the 
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teaching procedure guards the unitary character of the 
whole. After making sure that the pupils have the proper 
apperceptive basis for the new learning, the teacher begins 
by presenting a brief overview, which orients the pupils over 
the whole large unit, establishing interrelations between it 
and its sub-divisions. The assimilation periods, which follow, 
consist of the pupils’ study, readings, project and construc- 
tion work, drill, and the like. During this time the teacher 
continues to direct attention to the relation between whole 
and parts. The next step, the pupils’ organization of mate- 
rials, stresses relationships still further. Finally the recita- 
tion, in oral or written form, makes use of this same logical 
arrangement which was determined from the start by the 
unitary principle of the large unit. As a preparation for 
memorization of the catechism, this sort of work removes 
much of the difficulty. The Fitzpatrick series of textbooks 
makes use of this idea in a modified way. One of the units, 
“The Creation,” is composed of the following sub-units: 


(1) The soul of man, (2) The angels, (3) The world, (4) 
Adam and Eve, (5) Man, a pilgrim. The association of top- 
ics and the application of the method is evident. 


4. Induction-Deduction. 


This, the method of the scientist, can be made sufficiently 
simple for the child. From a study of child-like particulars, 
he can be led to draw a child-like conclusion and to apply 
that conclusion back again to particulars. Mother Bolton 
makes occasional use of this process. Here is an example 
taken from the lesson “God, the Creator” in her first book. 
She begins: 


Let us make believe that you are a carpenter. 
Suppose you are going to make a box. 
What things do you need to make a box? 


Boards, nails, a hammer, and other things. 


Or perhaps you want to make a wagon. 
What things do you need to make a wagon? 


Boards, nails, wheels, and other things. 
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Now suppose someone asks you to make either a box or a wagon. 
But you have no boards or nails. 
What would you answer? 
I cannot make either the box or the wagon unless I have the 
things to make it. 


She does the same for doll dress and doll hat. And from 
these particulars she directs the intended generalization in 
this way: 
Suppose you had nothing at all, what could you make? 
I could not make anything. 


At this point she extends the generalization to all mankind. 


So you see you cannot make something out of nothing. 
Do you know any girl or boy who can make something of nothing? 


No. 


Do you know any man or woman who can make things out of 
nothing ? 


No. 


From this preparation we sense the readiness of the child to 
absorb the great truth which she has had in store for him, 
when she says: 


But there is Someone Who has the power to make things out of 
nothing. For in the beginning when God wanted the first trees 
and flowers and grass to grow upon the earth, He said: “Let the 
earth bring forth the green herb . .. and the fruit tree... And it 
was done.” .. And when God wanted the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, He said: “I,et there be lights made in heaven .. . and 
it was done.” 


Here is an excellent illustration of teaching based on cor- 
rect principles. The child has learned through the natural 
processes of his own activity something of the difference 
between creature and Creator, and in a way he cannot for- 


get. From now on he is changed, for this great truth is a 
part of him. 
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5. The Problem. 


A problematic situation is a natural stimulus to energized 
effort. The teacher may raise problem questions for class 
solution, or they may come from the pupils. The latter case 
gives surety of interest. The teacher should be on the alert 
to utilize these leads. Here are some suggestive examples 
from a recent textbook: 


(1) Grandmother is very ill and cannot be left alone. You are 
asked to remain at home with her while the rest go to Sunday Mass. 
May you do so if there is no other Mass? What reason can you give 
for your answer? 


(2) If you know that a certain girl is taking things from the other 
pupils, will you keep still about it as long as your things are not 
taken ? 


Previous to the presentation of these problems the pupils 
have had instructions, study, readings, and catechism ques- 
tions on the commandments concerned. Let us see what 
training these problem exercises entail. The steps of prob- 
lem solving must be followed out: (1) the child faces a per- 
plexity; (2) he guesses an answer; forms a tentative solu- 
tion, based on past knowledge and experience; and (3) he 
searches for further data to verify, to prove or disprove his 
tentative assertion. The learner is restless till he assures him- 
self of the truthful solution. In this way many learnings take 
place and are made secure by their application to real life 
situations. The enthusiastic thinking which can accompany 
group or individual work of this nature can be predicted. 


6. The Appreciation Lesson. 


Although we could well expect spontaneous appreciation 
in every religion lesson, yet it is valuable for a teacher to 
give occasional emphasis to this type of response, the intel- 
lectual enjoyment of the true, the beautiful, the good. Re- 
ligion offers a wealth of material for this type of learning. 
Our text books give many suggestions in the way of pictures, 
poems, music, stories, character study, etc. The pupils are 
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to seek for and discuss points worthy of appreciation—quali- 
ties, traits, features, and the like. An appreciation lesson 
may often be but a moment in length. The teacher reads a 
poem, comments upon some object of spiritual beauty, or in 
some such way causes an inspirational experience to pass 
through the soul of the child. It is at such times as this that 
desire for the higher and better things can take place. 


7. Dramatization. 


Pictures are stimulating, but how much more so living pic- 
tures: the drama, tableau, pantomine, pageant. The Church 
has always realized that the mind and will of man can be 
reached through his sense impressions. Let us take for exam- 
ple the classroom dramatization of the Christmas story. 
Besides the portrayal of the mystery itself, great lessons of 
virtue are visualized here, the identity of true greatness 
and lowly humility. It is not always necessary to use scrip- 
tural narrative. The modern religion books suggest little 
stories which convey lessons of obedience, truthfulness, re- 
spect, and other virtues; if these are thrown into concrete 
representations, they make deep and enduring impressions 
upon children. 


8. The Project. 


The project is one of today’s most popular methods. Its 
basic purposeful activity creates a felt need for many learn- 
ings, which in this way are highly motivated. It gives place 
to initiative and originality. This work is especially valuable 
when combined with motor activity, such as the use of the 
sand table, clay modeling, staging, costume making, and all 
sorts of constructive work. An example from a recent teach- 
er’s manual reads: 


Let the pupils make a drawing of “The Pilgrim on the Road to 
Heaven,” or have them make a sand-table project, showing a 
pilgrim going up a road to a steep mountain, to the City of God, 
other roads leading away from the goal. 


The previous development lesson concerned “Man, a 
Pilgrim.” 
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9. The Socialized Recitation. 


The socialized recitation, or discussion, emphasizes social 
values, spiritual social values when used in the religion class. 
It is a human instinct to want to share our opinions on topics 
and problems of common interest. This procedure is espe- 
cially good for assemblies of two or more classes, for clubs, 
sodalities, councils, societies. Children will go to any length 
of preparation when their contribution is to be given to a 
real audience. The activity consists of assigned reports and 
voluntary discussions. Some topics of interest are such as the 
following: frequent Holy Communion, the scapular, devo- 
tions, Lenten practices, missions. These little talks coming 
from the children themselves, go far toward making for a 
social cooperative interest in the things of God and spiritual 
life. 


10. Drill. 


Drill is especially useful for the memory side of catechism. 
Protection of doctrine and permanency of memorization 
depend upon accurate expression. Our time is wasted unless 
drill is directed to specific individual and group errors. It 
may be necessary to divide the class into temporary groups, 
each needing the same type of remedial teaching. While the 
teacher works with a single group or individual, the rest of 
the class may be occupied in profitable readings and study 
related to the lesson being covered at the time. 


11. Questioning. 


Questioning is a most powerful tool if used rightly. The 
what, when, where questions, used to recall facts, are neces- 
sary, but we must make sure of a sufficient use of questions 
which provoke thought, which call into play not only mem- 
ory, but the higher faculties as well. The latter type are usu- 
ally introduced by the words how and why. There is copious 
opportunity for artistic questioning in the development les- 
sons which precede catechism summaries. 

The above methods are worth our consideration because 
they follow natural mental processes, arouse self-activity, 
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and make learning attractive and pleasant. If a teacher rec- 
ognizes the principles and methods incorporated in the sub- 
ject matter of her textbook, her teaching will be stronger, 
more economical, and better articulated with the last steps, 
the memorization of doctrine and its practical application. 
She will not permit her pupils to lose themselves in the de- 
tails of the story, in the attractive features of the drama or 
project to the neglect of the truths which should emerge. 
The proper elements will be stressed and in due measure. In 
short, she will make all her activities contribute in an effec- 
tive way to her one clear goal, doctrine, will, conduct. 


Going beyong mere teaching procedures, character train- 
ing in our Catholic schools involves the effects of confession, 
Holy Communion, prayer; for God does much in the soul of 
the child while we do little. But our little is instrumental in 
bringing about His much. The preparation needed for the 
little we do is great. We need advanced courses in religion, 
Catholic psychology from the practical side, Catholic philos- 
ophy of education to show us more and more the true goal, 
the true evaluation of our exalted and serious work. In this 
way, ever renewing our preparation, our teaching of religious 
truth, combined with correct psychological principles, cannot 
help but influence the voluntary choice of youth toward those 
Catholic standards of wisdom against which all else must be 
measured. 


I wish there were time to go into detail and comment at length 
on the wisdom shown by the Mission Helpers in realizing that the 
needs of the spiritually neglected are not often met merely by relig- 
ious instruction but by a complete rehabilitation of the family from 
both the social and religious standpoint. The parish census as de- 
scribed in this paper is a challenge to pastor, assistant priest and 
confraternity worker. We are inclined to think that revelation upon 
revelation will be made in countless parishes throughout the coun- 
try, and particularly in our cities, when the returns from such a 
complete census will appear, showing the large number of spiritually 
neglected children who were not known to exist. 

Ellamay Horan in discussion of “Purposes and Possibilities of 


a Complete Parish Census” at the Catholic Charities Conven- 
tion. 





ARE WE TEACHING RELIGION OR ONLY 
CATECHISM? 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 
St. Leo’s Church 


Louisville, Kentucky 


_Eprtor’s Note: This is the fourth of a series of short articles by Father 
Newman. Parts One, Two and Three appeared in the December, 1933, January, 
1934, and February, 1934, issues of the JouRNAL. 


IV 
A SIMPLER CATECHISM——-A HELP 


As a matter of course, religion can be taught without the 
aid of a catechism text-book. In fact, the proponents of the 
Sower Scheme do not advocate the use of any text-book for 
the use of children until the fourth or fifth grades; and the 
Shields’ Method even dispenses with the catechism text-book 
altogether. However, if a catechism text be adopted, which 
is written in language suited for the grades in which it is to be 
used, I think such would be a great help to both teacher and 
pupil. I contend that an intelligible text will aid the teach- 
ing of grammar, arithmetic, geography, or any other branch 
taught in the curriculum of the grade school. 


However, if a catechism, such as the Deharbe or the Bal- 
timore, written in language and thought unsuited for chil- 
dren and suited only for adults, and possibly theologians 
only, be used, I believe it is better to use none—unless, per- 
haps, in the upper grades. And even then to be of any value, 
such a text must be carefully translated into intelligible 
English. (As they stand, the Baltimore is Latin, and De- 
harbe’s is a mixture of Latin and German, as far as children 
are concerned. ) 
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The widely spread discussion concerning catechetics 
would seem to indicate that catechisms of the type of the 
Baltimore and the Deharbe have met with all but universal 
dissatisfaction. In truth, catechisms of this type have been 
given a thorough test and have been found wanting. Teachers 
have exhausted their ingenuity in devising ways to teach 
these texts. It would appear that nearly as many commen- 
taries have been written on them as have been written on 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Romans. 


Children grow up to look upon these catechisms in much 
the same way as they regard castor oil, something distaste- 
ful that must be heroicly endured. It is more than probable 
that many children acquire a dislike so great for these cate- 
chisms, that their antipathy extends itself even to religious 
practice, and it may be that this antipathy often accompanies 
them through life. It seems to be an open secret that people 
generally devote little time to the study of religion after 
leaving school. And one great cause of this indifference, if 
not aversion to the study of religion, is created by the en- 
forced use of the type of catechetical textbooks to which I 
have referred. 


I readily grant that in the hands of an expert teacher, such 
catechisms as the Baltimore and the Deharbe, can be used 
to teach religion. The important factor in teaching religion 
is the teacher. However, an intelligible catechism text is a 
great help to the teacher; it is a good tool. Of course, an 
expert artisan can do good work with poor tools. But the 
better and more suitable the tool, the better, easier and more 
efficiently he can do his work. A poor artisan can accomplish 
nothing with poor tools. And so it is with catechisms. A 
competent teacher can teach religion effectively with a de- 
fective text-book. But he can teach religion better, easier, 
and more effectively with the aid of a suitable text, just as 
can a teacher in any field of knowledge. The tragedy is that 
when teachers of mediocre ability try to teach religion, 
using an unintelligible textbook, they necessarily teach little 
or no religion. It is my belief that competent teachers in 
religion are comparatively few. If this be true, the net re- 
sults are deplorable. 
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Such catechisms as the Baltimore and the Deharbe have 
their defenders but, nevertheless, as far as I can see, they 
have little room for defense. Some say: “I am familiar with 
the Baltimore catechism; I am reluctant to change.” I 
reply that because the teacher has become accustomed to a 
certain text-book and fails to perceive its defects, this does 
not argue anything in favor of its intrinsic worth. Because 
of long association my old model “‘T” has endeared itself to 
me; it looks good to me; and I suppose I am blind to its 
rattling defects; but that is no proof that there are not other 
machines that are better. And so it is with catechisms. 


Others declare that the Deharbe has been in use for many 
years; old things are best; beware of novelties. I reply that 
old things are not always best. Old things are best until 
superceded by something better. Once upon a time possibly 
the ox cart was the best means of transportation, it is not 
so now; at one time a smart phaeton was the last word in 
travel, but it is not so any longer. Time was when the flint 
lock rifle was the most deadly of fire arms, but its day is 
past. And so with text-books. In times past certain text- 
books may have been classed as best; but now a text that is 
understood by children, and which more closely meets the 
requirement of sound pedagogy, is better than the old un- 
intelligible and unpedagogic text-book. 

Others still contend that such catechisms as the Deharbe 
and the Baltimore are canonized by tradition and must be 
retained. I reply that first of all I question the traditional 
claim. From the best available information, this type of 
catechism as a text-book for the use of children did not come 
into vogue until the Reformation. Space does not permit 
going into the history of this matter. Suffice it to say that 
as far as the English speaking world is concerned, this so- 
called traditional form of catechism does not represent the 
real traditional, narrative method as practiced by the early 
Christians and systematized by St. Augustine. 


Many seem to think the present question-and-answer 
form of catechism teeming with stiff and stilted terms, is 
traditional because manuals on catechetics in use before the 
Reformation, were written in dialogue form; and that 
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Luther and St. Peter Canasius merely adopted this tradi- 
tional form. I hold this conclusion is false. It appears that 
pagans, Jews and Christians all more or less followed the 
Socratic Method in teaching. In accordance with this 
method, religious instruction was given orally in story or 
narrative form; then test questions were asked by the 
teacher; likewise thought questions were asked to arouse 
interest and invite discussion; and in fine the pupils were in- 
vited to ask questions. From time immemorial it has been 
admitted that a “good questioner is a good teacher.” Now 
the pre-Reformation manuals on religion were written to 
aid teachers in their work. Manifestly a manual containing 
a judicious list of questions, and even answers to the ques- 
tions, was of great value to teachers. Such is the traditional 
method in use up to the Reformation. Sometimes questions 
were placed at the head of chapters as in St. Thomas’ 
Summa. These pre-Reformation manuals were written for 
teachers and were never intended for children. To compile 
miniature replicas of these teachers’ manuals and place them 
in the hands of children, as was done during the Reforma- 


tion period and since, is to use these manuals for a purpose 
never intended. To have children memorize and recite these 
questions-and-answers was to destroy the time honored sys- 
tem of the real traditional method and even make a carica- 
ture of it. 


Furthermore, I contend the Church is not a hide bound, 
ossified, fossilized, and unprogressive organization, unable 
to adapt herself to changing conditions, but is a living or- 
ganization, alert and ready to make use of any and all means 
available to advance the kingdom of God on earth. I con- 
tend one of the efficient means to promote the interests of 
religion is the use of a teachable catechism text. 


Others say: “I use no book; I give my instructions orally 
after my own fashion.” These instructions, I fear, often 
consist for the most part in making a “speech” on the sub- 
ject matter to be taught. Concerning these “speeches” I 
make this comment: “I wonder if the advocates of this plan, 
after giving one of their long dissertations on some subject, 
ever pause to hazard a guess as to how much the children can 
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remember of these said select dissertations? If the pupils 
were sufficiently advanced to take notes and would take 
down the important parts of these dissertations and intelli- 
gently study their notes, something after the fashion in 
which university students take lecture courses, well and 
good. But is such being done by children? Where notes are 
neither taken nor studied, how can pupils remember a 
lengthy discourse? 


Admitting that religion can be taught without the aid of a 
text-book, yet I contend that it is more practical for the 
average teacher to have a summary of the subject matter 
which is orally treated, printed in intelligible language. 
After the subject matter has been presented orally by the 
teacher, the pupils will find that this printed summary will 
enable them to master what the teacher has orally set forth. 
That this summary, however, may be of service to either the 
teacher or the pupil, it must be written in language suitable 
to the capacity of children, not written in form and language 
that only a theologian can understand. 


If the Catholic college is to produce men and women who of 
right possess the title “modern,” “educated” and “Catholics,” it 
might give to them, or better, enable them to acquire for themselves, 
certain intellectual goods and powers that are completely possible 
only for the modern Catholic. These may be listed briefly as fol- 
lows: (1) An integral knowledge of and therefore a complete 
acceptance of Catholic faith and the Catholic philosophy of life; 
(2) A general acquaintance with literature; (3) A knowledge of 
the history of thought; (4) The power to express their Catholic 
faith and thought.—Reverend John K. Ryan, The Catholic Edu- 
cational Review (January, 1934), Vol. XXXII, No. 1, p. 10. 





STUDYING THE PRAYER-BOOK 


REVEREND M. V. KELLY, C.S.B. 
St. Michael's College 


Toronto, Canada 


In the curricula of all our schools and colleges, English 
Literature assumes a prominent place. Every year the stu- 
dent has prescribed for him, poems and essays of different 
authors. 

In what does the study of a given literary production 
consist? Toward what end is the student’s application 
directed? What is necessarily expected of him? When is 
he considered capable of passing a successful examination on 
a given poem or literary masterpiece? 

As a student of literature his aim is simply to grasp in 
all its force what the author has expressed, to realize in all its 
fullness what was in the author’s mind, to understand ex- 
actly what the author intended to say, and experience the 
impressions which the author intended to produce. 

We consider it all important to familiarize ourselves with 
the thought and expression of authors of repute. That is to 
say we consider that what was in their mind is worth while 
getting possession of, and that the manner in which they give 
expression to their thoughts is worthy of our serious atten- 
tion, even of imitation. Now, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that pieces of literature which take the form of prayers and 
hymns should be deserving a similar penetration and 
scrutiny. We should know what their respective authors in- 
tended to say, we should endeavor to appreciate their im- 
port, we should be deeply penetrated with the significance 
of every word and every phrase. The author of “Pange 
Lingua” or of “Veni Creator Spiritus” has surely given ex- 


pression to conceptions and truths well worthy of our most 
devoted examination. 
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A moment’s reflection on this matter will surely force us 
to admit how completely we have ignored everything of the 
kind. Our schools do not prescribe such studies. Only in the 
rarest exception, if ever, is the half-hour of religious instruc- 
tion utilized for this purpose. Our pupils, our high school 
pupils, our college students, know little or nothing of what 
is embodied in the great hymns and prayers the Church has 
sanctioned, even in those of most frequent use. 


Is it not possible to have our Catholic young people make 
areal study of prayers, hymns and liturgical selections? This 
task can not be accomplished by reading them over in pri- 
vate, not even by singing hymns and psalms or reading and 
reciting prayers. There are earnest Catholics who have re- 
cited “Our Fathers” and “Hail Marys” times beyond all 
computation and have yet but a faint idea of what they are 
saying. There are other Catholics, equally earnest, who have 
assisted at Benediction for a life time and know nothing of 
the “Tantum Ergo” but the music. How many Catholics 
understand the significance and purpose of the different 
prayers in the Canon of the Mass? If these astounding facts 
prove anything at all, it surely is the necessity of their being 
read through carefully with the assistance of a teacher. 


The study of literature, of course, implies more than un- 
derstanding what is written. There is the more exalted pur- 
pose of appreciating its merits. Now, the teacher of a poem 
or other literary work takes it for granted that the high 
school pupil, and often, the college student, does not of him- 
self perceive what is worthy of admiration in the selection. 
It is the teacher’s duty to point out its excellence, to show 
the class why a particular passage, for instance, is particu- 
larly good, how and why it is possessed of rare beauty and 
power, why it makes its author a real poet or a real orator. 
The young student does not see for himself; he must take 
it on the opinion of another. After years of reading under 
careful direction and instruction he will gradually acquire 
a taste for what is best and a perception of literary merit. 

Indeed, this same process is equally necessary for an appre- 
ciation of hymns and prayers and the literature of religion in 
general. We avail ourselves of superlatives in characterizing 
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such literary works as “The Magnificat,” ‘““The Lauda Sion,” 
the prayers after Communion composed by St. Thomas and 
St. Bonaventure and hundreds of other selections found in 
books of devotion. But our students do not perceive their 
worth. Nor will they perceive it without being taught, with- 
out being put through a study somewhat similar to what is 
going on in our ordinary classes of literature. 


The prayer-book has largely gone out of use. There may 
be several reasons for this very regrettable change. Most 
likely a lack of devotion is the principal reason. In any case 
the prayer-book seems to have little interest for our young 
people. How rarely they give any time to it. Yet everything 
within its covers has merit. Most of its numbers are the pro- 
duction of the greatest minds. Is there not an inexcusable 
lack in the education of any Christian who has not famil- 
iarized himself with such productions? And if our Catholic 
students, young and old, are missing all this, who is to blame? 
As in everything else, their immature minds are incapable of 
appreciating the worth of a prayer-book’s contents, even of 
the most familiar prayers. If our courses of religious instruc- 
tion called for a careful study of the prayer-book, is it not 
possible that many Catholic boys and girls would soon ac- 
quire a real admiration for the prayers and hymns recom- 
mended by Holy Church? 


And then, how much would all this accomplish in the way 
of promoting devotion? This at least is certain; we are all 
more likely to read and reread what appeals to us, what has 
an interest, what we admire and enjoy. Surely, also, we can 
hope that in the Providence of God an interest in, an atten- 
tion to the saintly expressions of His great servants will con- 
tribute to our own sanctification. 





THE BEST WAY TO HONOR GOD 


PRESENTATION MATERIAL FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 


Adrian, Michigan 


J 


INTRODUCTION 


To the boys and girls: 


When Jesus was at the supper table for the last time with 
His friends, He told them that He was going to leave them 


soon. He told them that He was going back to His Father 
in Heaven and that He would prepare a place for them. He 
was going to remember them in Heaven. He wanted His 
friends to remember Him. He was remembering them. He 
was going to tell His Father about their work. Many people 
remember all that Jesus suffered for us. They hang a cross 
with the figure of Our Lord in their home. Wherever we 
see this, we know that these people remember Jesus as He 
asked His friend to do long ago. In Heaven Jesus is prepar- 
ing a place for us, too. Remember, boys and girls, when 
Jesus was a Child He helped His Mother and Father, He was 
kind to everyone and when He grew to be a Man, He taught 
us how to pray, He sent us priests to help us. The friends 
of Jesus were the first priests. We have the Church now. 
We have our Holy Father at its head, and we have bishops 
and priests who still help us to live good holy lives. When- 
ever we make use of the helps we have by going to Confes- 
sion and receiving Holy Communion we show Jesus that we 
are remembering Him. 
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II 
A TRUE STORY ABOUT SOME BOYS AND GIRLS 


You will remember that we said that we would think about 
the suffering of Jesus whenever we saw Him hanging on the 
Cross. This is the first thing that should come to our mind 
when we enter a church. Then, too, Jesus suffered so that 
we might be able to visit Him often and receive Him when- 
ever we could. I am going to tell you a story about some 
little boys and girls that are just as old as you are. 

One day, during a summer vacation, I was telling some 
children about remembering Jesus and when I had finished 
one of them wanted to tell me what they thought about when 
they saw the large Crucifix in the church. A crucifix is a cross 
with the figure of Our Lord hanging on it. A little boy stood 
up and said: “When I saw Jesus hanging on the Cross, I 
knew that He loved me. I said to Him: ‘Jesus, You love 
me.’ ”? 

The children were pleased to hear this and when I asked 
them how James knew that Jesus loved him, a little girl 
named Jane spoke and said: ‘We do hard things for people 
we love, and Jesus did hard things for us. He died for us. 
It must be hard to die.” 


Now, do you think that these boys and girls were learn- 
ing how to remember Jesus? 


It is a good thing to give our Lord a sign that we are think- 
ing about Him. When we say: “In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” we are giving God’s 
family in Heaven a sign or signal that we are going to do our 
work for them and to honor them. When we do things for 
God we are happy and we know that He is pleased with us. 


Whenever we go into a church or whenever we go to bed 
in the evening, it is a good thing to make the Sign of the 
Cross carefully with Holy Water and tell our Lord that we 
want Him to remember the Poor Souls in Purgatory who 
are waiting to get to Heaven. Then when we are ready to go 
quietly to our place in the church we think about adoring 
Jesus and kneeling on our right knee; when we find our 
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place, we say: “I adore You, my Jesus, on the altar. You 
are the Son of God and the Son of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.”’ 

When we are in church for Mass we show God that we 
know this is the best way to give Him honor. We adore 
Him, we thank Him, we tell Him we are sorry that He had 
to suffer so much for us and we beg Him to help those who 
are near and dear to us. 


After the little children I am telling you about had gone 
to the church for Mass, they were very anxious to help me 
make a prayer which they could say the next time. They 
could not read very well so this is what we planned would be 
a good prayer: 

Jesus died for me on the Cross. I am sorry You suffered so 
much for me, dear Jesus. I know that I am honoring you the best 
way by being at Mass. I will think about You. I adore You, I 
thank You and I am sorry for causing You so much pain. I want 
You to help me with my work. Please help my father and mother, 
too. I want You to help everybody. 

Do you like this little prayer? Now you may help me 
with a prayer. Jesus likes to have us make our own prayers 
when we go to visit Him. 


Iil 
MAKING MY OFFERING 


To the Teacher. After completing Parts I and II it is well to 
check on the following: 


Why did Jesus die? 

When did Jesus ask His friends to remember Him? 

Who were the first priests? 

Where is Jesus now? 

Who is the Head of the Catholic Church? 

Why do we go to Confession? 

When do we receive Jesus? 

How do we give God a signal that we are doing something for Him? 
How may we help the Poor Souls in Purgatory? 

What do we say when we kneel to adore our Lord? 


*Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. My First Gift. The Child’s First Mass 
Prayers. Chicago: D. B. Hansen and Sons, 1932. 
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If you cannot read the prayers in our Mass Book, what would you 
say when you look at the altar and see Jesus hanging on the Cross? 


Our prayer at the beginning of Mass should have four parts,— 
we should adore God, we should thank Him, we should ask Him 
to forgive us and we should beg Him for the things we need. Make 
your own prayer. Will someone say the prayer you thought about? 


The priest who says Mass gets the greatest help from God, 
the boys who serve the priest come next and those who go to 
Mass and pray may join their offerings with the priest. It is 
a great blessing to be able to go to Mass or to serve the priest 
at the altar. When you see the priest raising a little gold 
plate in his hands you know that He is offering the bread 
to God. Then he takes wine and water from the server and 
offers the chalice to God, and prays for everyone that they 
may be blessed. This is the time to offer all that we have to 
God, even ourselves. Tell Jesus that you will always do 
what pleases Him and that you will help others to please 
Him, too. At the Last Supper, Jesus changed bread and 
wine into His own Body and Blood. This is what the priest 
does in the Mass. He remembers Jesus and he says the 
same thing that Jesus said: “This is my Body. This is my 
Blood.” When we see the priest raising the bread high over 
his head for us to adore, we know that it is no longer bread 
but it is the Body of Jesus and we adore Him by saying: 
“My Lord and my God!” When we see the chalice raised 
we know that it contains the Blood of Jesus, and we ask 
Him to save us by His Precious Blood. That is what we 
mean when we say: “My Jesus, Mercy!” 


IV 
RECEIVING JESUS IN HOLY COMMUNION 


The best part of the Mass for us is the time when we are 
able to receive Holy Communion. We ask Jesus to come 
to us, and He will stay with us until we have done something 
very wrong. If you have not received Jesus in Holy Com- 
munion, or if you are not going to receive Him, tell Him that 
you wish you could invite Him to come to you. Tell Him 
that you will receive Him soon and that you love Him very 
much. This kind of Communion pleases Jesus. It keeps 
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Him close to us, and He knows that we are thinking about 
Him. Jesus loved little children so much that He made the 
Holy Father invite little ones to receive Him in Holy Com- 
munion when they are very young. Now every little child 
may receive Jesus, if he is sorry for doing wrong and if he 
knows that he is receiving the Body and Blood of Jesus in 
Holy Communion. When we have Jesus with us, it is easy 
to get along and to be good. 


V 
GOD’S BLESSING 


Do you remember how Our Lord blessed little children 
who came to Him because they loved Him? Ask your 
teacher to show you a picture of Jesus loving the little ones. 
You will notice that the mothers are just as happy as the 
children. We are all happy when we are close to Jesus, and, 
if we have done wrong, Jesus will love us more if we tell Him 
we are sorry and ask Him to let us come close to Him again. 


When the priest turns to the people and raises his hand 
to bless them he says: ““May Almighty God bless you in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
This is the time to ask God to bless us and we should say: 
‘““May God bless me in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 


God has invited us to be close to Him. He asks us to tell 
Him everything we do. He is pleased to have us visit with 
Him, and He wants to know what troubles us. The polite 
boy or girl would never leave home without saying goodby, 
and no one ever wants to leave Jesus in His home on the altar 
without saying: “Dear Jesus, 1 am going away. I am sorry 
You suffered so much for me. I will come to visit You soon 
again. I know You will be pleased to have me. Help me 
to think of You everyday.” That is a good way to say good- 
by to Jesus when we leave the church. 

To the Teacher: In carrying out the work of this unit the fore- 
going is but suggestive. Stop any place in the presentation and 
insert such material as seems best fitted to the group you are work- 
ing with. ‘Take time to tell such stories from Scripture that will 
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be of help, and use from six to eight weeks for the completion of 
the unit. At the completion of the work check for the following: 
All questions at the beginning of Part III and 

When did Jesus say: “This is My Body. This is My Blood?” 
What is Holy Communion? 

Why do we say: “My Lord and My God!” 

What does the priest place in the chalice? 

Do we receive bread and wine in Holy Communion? 


What does the priest say when he gives us the blessing of the 
Church? 


When we receive the blessing, what should we say? 

Wher do we get the best help at Mass? 

Why does Jesus like to have little children receive Him: 
What will a polite child say before leaving the church? 


Ask the children to help you list all the things they should 
know about Mass. Make your own test. Have the work 
oral. Repeat any part of the Unit that shows a weakness in 
teaching and give a final oral test. 





High School Religion 


THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY AND 
THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


OUTLINE FOR A UNIT IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


REVEREND RAYMOND J. CAMPION 
Cathedral College High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


The unit presented on the following pages is for use in third and 
fourth year religion classes. The objective aimed at in this study is 
one that has not been attacked previously in the high school course in 
religion. We believe, however, that it has a very definite place in the 
curriculum of the secondary school. The problem is important. If 
the boys and girls in our high schools do not get an understanding of 
this question before they are graduated from.the Catholic high 
school, there is very little hope that the majority of them will receive 
an adequate instruction on this question later in life. We are all 
familiar with the comparatively small number of our graduates who 
continue their education in a Catholic college. 

In preparing this outline the writer used the chapter from Relig- 
ion, Book III, “The Economic Organization of Society and the Mys- 


tical Body of Christ,” a text in religion for third and fourth year 
high school use.? 


* Reverend Raymond J. Campion and Ellamay Horan, Religion, Book III, 
“The Economic Organization of Society and the Mystical Body of Christ,” pp. 
326-376. New York: William H. Sadlier, Inc., 1932. 
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HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


PRETEST 


For Teacher and Pupil Orientation: 


The rights and duties of labor are: 











their employees: 


The teaching of the Catholic Church on the industrial prob- 
lem is concerned with: 

nee ens “Ub cote 

is nhenaastiiemneteibeedienmanet. Ea 


Pope Pius XI wrote an encyclical letter on the industrial prob- 
lem known as 


Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on the industrial problem is known 
as 


The virtue of justice is defined as 





The virtue of charity is defined as 


Laboring men have formed associations known as 


Employers frequently belong to associations such as: 


Every industry should promote the________ of all whether 
employer or employee. 


Both the _______ and the __________ have many things in 
common. 


Socialism and communism would separate the employer and 
employee by preaching the doctrine of 


* * * 


True False 
The popes intend to destroy the power and in- 
fluence of the employer. 


The rights of the employee are so important 
that private property will have to be abolished. 
Capitalists have no rights which need safe- 
guarding. 

Laborers should organize. 

It is wrong for employers to form associations. 
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6. 


9, 


10. 


11. 
12. 
a3. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


23 


24. 
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Laborers should be encouraged to take an inter- 
est in the associations of their employers, 


Private property has its greatest protection in 
the teachings of the Catholic Church. 


Employees sometimes have a right to share in 
profits. 


Religion and business can never mix. 


In the Mystical Body of Christ all the members 
form a close and harmonious union. 


Wage cutting is always just. 
Competition is always fair. 


A few banks control the credit of the nation’s 
business. 


The best interests of the industry are served 
when the employer and employee work in close 
harmony. 

Many business methods and much business effi- 
ciency has resulted when employers get together 
in trade associations. 

The organization of laborers in unions has re- 
sulted in much improvement for the individual 
worker. 

Frequently employers’ associations and labor 
unions have worked together for the best inter- 
ests of the industry. 

At times the government has regulated busi- 
ness by laws which have brought great good 
to all concerned. 

Farmers are all organized into labor unions. 


Clerks in offices receive the best treatment be- 
cause they are unorganized and near their em- 
ployers. 

Monopolies always make business more efficient. 
Unemployment very often results from the effi- 
ciency of mass production. 


Production should try to keep pace with the 
power of the people to consume goods. 


The Catholic Church is keenly interested in how 
factories are run. 


[ March 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


It is right that employers and employees of the 
same business or industry should plan together 
for the running of the business. 


Government should mind its own affairs and not 
look too closely into business arrangements. 
Some employers encourage suggestions from 
their workers. 

Employers who try to improve the living condi- 


tions of their workers find that the men respond 
generously. 


In the management of a factory, workers could 
be of real service to the employer. 

Labor unions should demand the highest pos- 
sible wage. 

When business is bad the boards of directors of 
corporations should safeguard the dividends of 


investors first of all by reducing the number of 
employees and cutting their wages. 


Workers should receive no consideration when 
business is bad. 


The children of workers should not be allowed 
to receive more than an elementary education. 


Employers belong to a superior race and so 
should never associate with their workers out- 
side working hours. 


Machinery is more important than the man who 
operates it. 


Pope Pius intends to separate employers and 


employees into two distinct classes of human 
beings. 


Representatives of the workers in the councils 
and boards of the employers would create 
greater harmony between employer and em- 
ployee. 


The virtue of charity requires more than mere- 
ly feeling well disposed to one another. 


Workers should be kept from owning shares of 
the business. 


The government should pass legislation that will 
bring employers and employees into closer har- 
mony. 
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OUTLINE OF THE UNIT 
For Use in Teacher's Explanation: 


This outline is a guide that will assist the teacher in presenting 
the unit to students after their background for the work has been 
ascertained and before they begin their personal study of it. 


Why Reform in the Social Order Is Needed: 


1. Scale of wages. 

2. Distribution of property. 

3. Free competition in business. Economic domination of 
society. 

Obligations of Employer and Employee to Social Justice 

and Social Charity. 

Pius XI’s Plan for Organization by Vocational Groups. 

Benefits that would Accompany the Organization of the 

Economic World into Vocational Groups. 

Existing Associations in Industry. 

The Place of the State in the Reform of the Social Order. 

Vocational Organization as Applied to the Farmer. 

The Mystical Body of Christ. 

The influence of the Doctrine of the Mystical Body of 

Christ on Industry. 

Christian Principles in the Regulation of Economic Life. 


Catholic Action and the Reconstruction of the Social Order. 


STUDY QUESTIONS 


These questions are focused directly on the unit, “The Economic 
Organization of Society and the Mystical Body of Christ.” Students 
may find the answers to the questions in the chapter on “The Eco- 
nomic Organization of Society and the Mystical Body of Christ” 
mentioned above. Best results are procured from this step in unit- 
teaching when the individual student is required to study the unit 
id himself, particularly during periods of supervised study in the 
classroom, 


1. Summarize the teaching of the Catholic Church, as declared 
by the Sovereign Pontiffs, on private property, the just wage, 
the evils of unemployment and the need of all men to belong 
to the property-owning class. 
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2. What did Pope Pius XI say in regard to a reform in the or- 
ganizing of the economic order in order that social justice and 
social charity might prevail? 


3. Why is free competition in business injurious to economic 
society? 
4. What are specific results of free competition? 


Summarize what Pope Pius XI and Leo XIII have said on 
free competition. 


6. Distinguish between the virtues of justice and charity. Ex- 
plain man’s obligation to observe each of these virtues. 


7. What are particular applications of justice and charity: (1) In 
the life of an employer; (2) In the life of the employee. 

8. What does Pope Pius XI state as the duty of the state in pro- 
moting social charity? 

9. What do you understand by economic domination or suprem- 
acy? 

10. What is the new economic organization of society recom- 
mended by Pope Pius XI? 

11. What have been some of the purposes of employers’ associa- 
tions in the past? 

12. What are the purposes of most employees’ associations? 


13. What is frequently the result of the divergent interests of the 
associations formed by capital and labor? 


14. Make a chart showing the Pope’s plan for the organization of 
the various groups of an industry into a large organization 

representing the entire industry. 

What are some of the advantages that would 

follow such an organization in an industry ? 


16. What should be the relation of the state to the vocational 
groups suggested by our Holy Father? 


17. What do you understand by the expression: “The organiza- 


tion of all the men within a given industry is a natural group- 
ing?” 


18. What was the purpose of the medieval guilds? 


15. 


What would be the principal aims of the vocational groups that 
Pope Pius XI would like to see set up? 


What is the ultimate result of the conflict of interests in mod- 
ern economic society? 


20. 


21. 


What has Pope Pius XI to say in regard to taking labor into 
partnership by means of the organization of vocational groups? 
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What are four steps that would have to be taken in the process 
of organizing industry into vocational groups? 


How would Pope Pius XI plan for the organization of voca- 
tional groups to avoid injustice in wage cutting? 

What would be some of the works to be performed by the 
smaller groups belonging to the larger vocational group? 
What should be the attitude of the government in the organ- 
ization of society into vocational groups? 

What is the duty of the government toward the private owner- 
ship of property? 

How has our country taken care of industrial disputes ? 


How does the Holy Father’s plan provide for associations made 
up of members from different trades, professions and voca- 
tions? 


What have been the advantages of cooperative societies? 
How have credit unions helped their respective members ? 


In what way does the doctrine of Pope Pius XI extend its ad- 
vantages beyond those of cooperative societies and credit 
unions? 

Explain how the vocational organization would help the 
farmer. 

What would be the result of Pope Pius’ plan for vocational 
organization on international peace? 


What do you understand by the Mystical Body of Christ? 


Explain the spiritual significance of Pope Pius’ plan for the 
reconstruction of the social order. 


In what way are we brothers of one another? 


What spiritual favors does God confer upon us as members of 
His Mystical Body? 


What should be the influence of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body of Christ on Industry? Use quotations from the Scrip- 
tures in explaining this question. 


What do you understand by the unity of the human race and 
man’s obligation to this unity? 
How does Pope Pius XI say that the moral regeneration of 


the world may be brought about? Answer this question in 
detail. 


What are those Christian principles that must regulate the 
economic order? 


Summarize the work of Catholic action in the reconstruction 
of the social order, 
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Topics FOR PAPERS ON THE ECONOMICAL ORGANIZATION OF 
SOCIETY AND THE MysticaL Bopy or CHRIST 


The following titles will, without doubt, suggest other topics to 
the teacher. We can furnish our students with no more valuable 
learning experience than an assignment that will require them to 
write themselves or talk themselves clear-headed on a given subject. 


I. The Results of Free Competition in Business 


II. The Power and Influence of Banking on Industry 


International Rivalries Are Increased by the Race for Profits 
IV. How Social Justice Can Be Applied to a Factory. 
V. The Vocational Group 
VI. Medieval Guilds 

The Mystical Body of Christ 

The Influence of the Labor Union on Industry 

The Function of a Chamber of Commerce 

‘Trade Associations 

Moral Regeneration of the World 

Employer and Employee as Brothers in Christ 

International Peace 

Vocational Groups and the Farmer 


The Small Credit Union 


OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 
TRUE-FALSE TEST 
True False 
Social justice will be realized without economic 
reform. 
Economic reform is socialism. 
Economic evils come from unlimited free com- 
petition. 
An economic race to capture the world markets 
is the only fair way to permit business to regu- 
late itself. 
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The whim of the corporation is always best for 
the laboring man. 

The theory of free competition requires that 
the governments should not interfere with busi- 
ness. 

The theory of free competition teaches that the 
market should be free for all business. 

Under the system of free competition the busi- 
nessman strives to increase business by lower- 
ing wages in order to reduce costs and to un- 
dersell his opponent. 

Many business men say that business can regu- 


late its own affairs without outside interference. - 


Free competition cannot be the sole regulator 
of business. 

Industrial civilization has meant happiness for 
everyone. 

Those who control industry do not attempt to 
influence government. 

Today wealth is concentrated in the hands of 
the few who exercise an economic domination 
of society. 

Those who control wealth have been unselfish 
in its use. 

The rights of nations have been safeguarded 
and improved by the concentration of wealth. 
Business efficiency is the only rule which should 
guide the affairs of men. 

The accumulation of power in the hands of the 
few results in a better world to live in. 

In striving for economic supremacy there has 
been a fierce struggle to gain control of the 
state. 

Unbridled ambition for domination has suc- 
ceeded the desire for gain. 

Economic internationalism holds that where a 
man’s fortune is there is his country. 

Moral and religious principles have no right 
to restrict or dictate business methods. 


Under present conditions justice is very often 
set aside. 


Philanthrophy is better than justice. 


Charity has no place in business. 
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The modern world has improved upon old 
fashioned justice and charity. 

Justice inclines a man to give to another what 
is due him. 

Justice differs from charity in this that what 
we give to another really belongs to him. 
Charity induces us to assist our neighbor in his 
need. 

Social justice requires an employee to perform 
diligently and carefully the work he agreed to 
do. 

The employer need do nothing to improve the 
living conditions of his workers. 

All institutions of public and social life must be 
influenced by social justice. 

The whole economic life has become hard, cruel 
and relentless in a ghastly measure. 

The State, under the control of the economic 
supremacy of business, has become a slave 
bound over to the service of human passion 
and greed. 

No one can complain of permitting men to run 
their business as they see fit. 

The primary duty of the state is to promote 
harmony between the various ranks of society. 


Labor is a mere chattel, just as is machinery. 
Workmen should be bought and sold like any 
piece of machinery. 


Employers and employees represent two classes 
which can have no interests in common. 


The aim of social legislation must be the re- 
establishment of vocational groups. 


Trade associations are always formed to fight 
labor. 


Trade associations sometimes establish labora- 
tories for scientific research. 

Large companies sometimes have price fixing 
agreements with one another. 

Capitalistic monopolies are formed for the ben- 
efit of the consumer. 

Labor unions are formed to secure the advan- 
tages of collective bargaining in dealing with 
employers. 
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Labor unions will take into their organizations, 
all workers, the skilled or unskilled. 


Labor unions always advise the business man 
as to the best methods of selling his product. 


All American workingmen belong to some la- 
bor union. 


The labor union is more interested in the divi- 
dends the business pays than in shorter hours 
of work. 

Employers’ associations carry on various proj- 
ects to increase the efficiency, productiveness 
and profit of the business. 

[,abor unions and employers’ associations al- 
Ways agree upon what is good for the industry. 


The vocational or occupational group seeks to 
gather all the men, whether employers or em- 
ployees of an industry, into a group represent- 
ing the entire industry. 

Society today is in a strained and unstable state 
being founded on classes with contradictory in- 
terests. 

The guilds in the Middle Ages were exclusively 
religious societies. 

Pope Pius XI condemns the present wage sys- 
tem as essentially unjust. 

Some way should be devised to permit the 


worker to share in the management and profits 
of the business. 


All those engaged in the same industry belong 
to a distinctive occupational group. 

Each vocational group should have a national 
economic council to regulate and direct indus- 
try. 

Pope Pius XI declares that a worker has no 
right to expect the employer to pay for the sup- 
port of his family. 

According to Pope Pius XI the state should 
pass laws forcing men to go to work. 

Labor unions and organizations should in all 
things follow the orders of the employers. 


The Church approves of all attempts to exclude 
the workingman from sharing in the profits of 
a business. 
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Economic councils for the different industries 
should be self-ruling. 

Usually the great mass of unskilled workers 
are unorganized. 

Those who hold that the wage contract is essen- 
tially unjust are certainly in error. 

In economic councils established for business 
the workingman should not have representa- 
tion. 

Just as the unity of human society cannot be 
built upon class warfare so the proper ordering 
of economic affairs cannot be left to free com- 
petition alone. 

Workingmen never have the interest of an in- 
dustry at heart and so should not be consulted 
about the management. 

Employers and the government should cooper- 
ate to force the workingman to accept their 
commands. 

The purpose of the vocational group as outlined 
by Pope Pius XI is to increase the profits of 
business. 


The Pope wants to see Christian nations enslave 
non-Christian nations. 

The Church’s teaching proposes to turn the 
wage contract into a partnership contract. 

By applying social justice and charity to the 
planning of industry, harmony will result. 

It is only right that the workingman should 
always distrust the employer. 

In the industrial organization of society as it is 
today, each man is seeking his own personal ad- 
vantage within the limits of the law. 
Socialism seeks to promote class warfare. 


Loss of souls results from class conflict. 


Against class conflict Pope Pius proposes part- 
nership by means of the organization of voca- 
tional groups. 

Unlimited individual rights and unlimited pri- 
vate initiative invariably result in harmony be- 
tween worker and employer. 

The government should adopt a “hands off” 
policy as best for all concerned in industry. 
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Pope Pius would have all concerned in indus- 
try promote the common good. 


A capitalistic society is best for everybody. 
Wage cutting should be the first step taken to 
increase profits. 

In order to make the margin of profit for the 
employer bigger, the wage-earner should be 
glad to have his wages cut. 

Business executives cannot be expected to con- 
sult their employees when they start wage-cut- 
ting to reduce expenses. 


The State cannot legislate good morals into its 
citizens. 


The State cannot direct economic activities for 
the common welfare of industry by passing 
laws. 

The right to own private property has been 
given to man by nature or rather by the Cre- 
ator Himself. 

Legislation concerning hours and conditions of 


labor has been useless and no benefit to work- 
ingman. 


The civil power is a mere guardian of law and 
order and should have no interest in the work- 
ingman. 

Pye . --* . . 
The State cannot exhaust the means of individ- 
uals by crushing taxes and tributes. 


Employers’ associations, trade councils and la- 
bor unions are groups which now influence in- 
dustry. 

The vocational groups advocated by Pope Pius 
XI seeks to organize all men in an industry, 


whether employers or employees, for the com- 
mon good of all. 


Catholic trade unions have for their purpose 
the application of Christian principles to the 
industrial problem. 

Smaller trade groups would be crushed out of 
existence under Pope Pius’ plan. 


The economic council, according to our Holy 


Father’s plan, would dominate and rule with 
an iron hand, 


The farmer needs easy credit facilities. 
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. The nation depends upon the farmer for its 
food and existence and pays him well for it. 

. No individual farmer is a match for or on 
equal footing with the various industrial organ- 
izations with which he does business. 

. The encyclical of Pius XT lays down the prin- 
ciples which will solve the farmers’ problems. 
. “Company Unions” formed by employers are 
best for the employees. 

. Chambers of Commerce would be abolished if 
Pope Pius’ plan for vocational groups were 
followed. 

. Pope Pius’ encyclical speaks only of the poor 
in Europe and so does not apply to the United 
States. 

. International rivalries are one of the causes of 
war and are bred by unlimited competition for 
the world’s markets. 

. The doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
was first explained by Pope Pius XI. 

. Even in things so material as business Christ- 
ianity can enter and lift them to a lofty spirit- 
ual level. 

. The supernatural life of grace in our souls 
makes us brothers of Christ Who is our Elder 
Brother. 

. All those in the state of grace have been in- 
corporated into the Body of Christ to form a 
spiritual edifice. 


. Christ is the head of His Mystical Body which 
is the Church. 


. A person who has committed a grievous sin 
cannot be a member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, even though he repent. 

. The Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, is 
composed of all those in the state of grace and 
of all those fallen from this state by mortal sin 
yet who remain united to the Church by faith. 
. Pope Pius XI compares economic organization 


by vocational grouping with the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 


. The purpose of the Catholic Church in pro- 
nouncing on the industrial problem is to domi- 
nate business. 
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The Church seeks to change economic suprem- 
acy into ecclesiastical supremacy. 


The Church is only concerned with Catholics. 
By divine right the white race is superior to all 
others. 


The virtue of justice should be applied to all, 
whether Christian or pagan. 


‘The Church desires that Europeans and Ameri- 
cans should enslave the rest of the world. 
The Holy Father views impartially the peoples 
of the entire world. 

In the society of men, warring interests must be 
subdued through the application of Christian 
principles. 

If society is to be healed now, in no way can it 
be done save by a return to Christian life and 
Christian institutions. 

The chief disorder in the world today is the 
ruin of souls. 

Today, the conditions of social and economic 
life are such that vast multitudes of men can 
only, with great difficulty, pay attention to the 
eternal salvation of their immortal souls. 


Extravagant display of wealth should mark the 
true Catholic. 


A delicate conscience has no place in business. 
Employers need not concern themselves with 
the souls of their employees. 

With the leaders of business abandoning the 
path of justice it is not surprising that multi- 
tudes of workingmen imitate their vices. 


Workingmen have often been treated as mere 
tools. 


The cost of production should be reduced with- 
out considering the workingman. 


Frightful perils to the morals of workers exist 
in many industrial establishments, 

Disgraceful housing conditions weaken the 
family. 

Members of the Mystical Body of Christ have 


no obligation to increase that Body by enlist- 
ing others. 
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‘The Laymen’s Retreat Movement aids in the 
solution of the industrial problem. 


The plan of Pope Pius XI for the reform of so- 
ciety has deep spiritual significance. 


The vocational organization of society would 
create an order and harmony similar to that 
which exists in the Mystical Body of Christ. 


‘There is an immense army of hired rural labor- 
ers whose condition is extremely depressed and 
who have no hope of ever obtaining a share in 
the land. 


Not only is man free to institute unions of a 
private character but he has the right to adopt 
such organizations and such rules as may best 
work toward the attainment of their respective 
objects. 


The duty of rulers is to protect the community 
and all parts of it. 


A business that is running down should be 
forced to keep all its employees on the payroll 
until the business is bankrupt. 


Any means that increases profit is morally 
good, 


‘yt . . 

lrue and genuine social order demands that 
the various members of society be joined to- 
gether by a common bond. 


Conflicts between capital and labor promote a 
healthy rivalry. 


The accumulation of power, ihe characteristic 
note of the modern economic order, is the 
natural result of the practice of justice and 
charity. 


Those who control the money of the world al- 
ways use it for righteous purposes. 


Men of refinement and education have no need 
to respect the ordinary rules of justice. 


Free competition, within certain limits and just 
and productive of good results, cannot be the 
ruling principle of the economic world. 
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KEY 
PRETEST 


1) just wage 3) to be honest with employer. 

2) to form unions 4) not to injure employer’s 
property. 

1) to pay just wage 3) not to interfere with religious 

2) not to defraud workers duties of workers. 


4) not to overwork labor or 
make them work in unsani- 
tary surroundings, 


1) rights and duties of la- 3) protection of private prop- 
bor. erty. 


2) rights and duties of em- 4) promotion of justice and 
ployer. charity. 

Quadragesimo Anno or Forty Years After: Reconstructing the 

Social Order. 


Condition of Labor. 


Justice is a moral virtue which inclines a man to give to each 
one what is due to him. 


Charity obliges me to assist my neighbor because he is one of 
God’s creatures and needs my help, 


labor unions. 

1) Chambers of Commerce; 2) Trade Associations. 
Common welfare 

employer, employee 


class warfare. 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


17. True 25. True 
18. True 26. False 
19. False 27. ‘True 
20. False 28. ‘True 
21. False 29. True 
22. True 30. False 
23. True 31. False 
24. True 32. False 
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OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 
TRUE-FALSE TEST 


. False 59. False 
. True 60. False 
. True 61. False 
. True . True 
. False . True 
. True 4. True 
. False . False 
. False . True 
. False . False 
. True . False 
. False . False 
. True . False 
. True . True 
. False . True 
. True . False 
. False . True 
. False . True 
. False . True 
. False . True 
. True . False 
. False . False 
. True . True 
. True . False 
. False . False 
. False . False 
. True . False 
. True . True 
. True . False 
. False . True 
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PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
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_ Enrtor’s Note: Situations related to the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and ninth commandments were printed in the March, April, May and 
September numbers of the 1933 JourNAL and in the January, 1934 issue. 


Il. 


THE SEVENTH AND TENTH COMMANDMENTS 


“Thou shalt not steal.” 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's goods.” 


THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY 


1. Helen Hill had to work hard for a living and asa result 
had very little time to prepare her school work. She knew 
that if luck were hers in the June examinations, she would, as 
she said, “get through by the skin of her teeth” and be gradu- 
ated with the June class. Just before examinations, Helen’s 
mother was taken seriously ill and, on account of her 
mother’s illness, Helen’s time was limited so much that she 
could not review her Latin conjugations. She knew, too, 
that if she failed she would have to go to school a semester 
longer and would be unable to help her family financially. 


Examination day came; Helen saw a good chance to copy 
and made use of it, pacifying her conscience with the thought, 
“T have to pass for mother’s sake.” 

Is Helen justified? Discuss. 

How is this a case of theft? 

What would you do under similar circumstances? 


2. Mr. Cannon, an engineer, submits a sketch for a new 
mechanical device to his employer for approval. Mr. Jensen, 
another employer, is afterwards told by his employer to try 
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to recall the good points of the sketch and to make another 
one, assuring him at the same time of a generous share in 
the profits of its sale. 

Would it be wrong for Mr. Jensen to do so? Explain. 

Of what is the employer guilty? 

Why is it equally wrong to steal an idea, as it is to steal another’s 
personal belongings ? 

3. Jack bought a ball and in his haste did not stop to 
think that he was paying too much for it. Ashe was leaving, 
the thought occurred to him so he stealthily picked up a 
magnet from the show-counter and said to himself, “Now 
we are even.” 

Is Jack justified? Discuss. 
Must Jack make restitution? Explain. 


4. George Leeton was from a poor family. The teacher 
had noticed George tear up successively three sheets of theme 
paper before beginning an algebra task in earnest. To her 
surprise she found at least twenty sheets of paper in his note- 
book, with no more than a fantastic name or scroll to dec- 
orate each and which rendered them useless for the purposes 
for which the paper was intended. 

Of what is George particularly in need of a lesson? Discuss. 

Is he dishonest? Explain. 

If George earns his own money is the problem changed? How? 

5. Many high school pupils have the careless habit of 
taking a desired text book from the nearest desk available. 
It is the intention of the individual to return it, but he leaves 
it on another desk hoping it will get in its right place in some 
way or another. 

Is the individual guilty of theft? Discuss. 

Would the case be different if an employee used the firm’s money 
with similar intentions? Why? 


What should be done when property has been taken from the 
desk or cloakroom? 


6. Jerry Nuton carved his name on the arm of his recita- 
tion chair. 

Of what is Jerry guilty? 

What should be Jerry’s penalty for the damage done to the 
7. Nina Burton frequently takes books from the shelves 
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of the library and takes them home with her without having 
them charged. It is a matter of indifference to her whether 
or not she returns them. 

Why is Nina stealing? 

Must she make restitution? Discuss. 


8. High school students, when off with the various teams, 
collect spoons from the hotels where they stay for souvenirs. 
They simply consider this a good joke. 

Is this stealing? Why? 

Is this more or less wrong than if a burglar had stolen the silver? 
Discuss. 

9. Bill Swanson, whenever desirous of money, simply 
takes it from his mother’s purse. He declares it is not steal- 
ing. He says his mother should give him the money he wants 
because Jack Nelson’s mother does. 

Why is this one of the worst types of theft? 

Which mother is training her son rightly? Why? 


10. A party of young people went out for a “‘joy ride” one 
Sunday afternoon. On the way they passed an orchard of 
ripe apples. One of the group said, “Stop, let’s get some.” 
In a moment, the whole party was in the orchard helping 
themselves and breaking down large branches to get the 
choicest apples. 

Is this stealing? Explain. 

What about restitution in a case like this? 


11. Some young people think that to take a car ride for 
nothing, “to lift” a souvenir spoon, to keep a few cents 
excess change, to steal eatables, etc., is shrewd. 

What effect have such actions on character? 

12. After living in a cottage for some time, the tenant 
moves out. The owner examines the rooms and finds that 
the paper has been torn off the wall, a window broken, an 
electric light fixture removed, and the woodwork badly dam- 
aged by the tenant’s children. 

Did the rent that the tenant paid entitle him to such destruction 
of property? 

How are such acts sinful? 

How are the parents culpable in this case? 


13. On Hallowe’en some boys badly marked up the side 
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of the school building with chalk and paint. To remove this 
entailed considerable expense. 

Is this against the seventh commandment? Discuss. 

What about other more serious Hallowe’en pranks? 


14. A man has an income of $10,000 a year and spends it 
all on his own personal comfort. He refuses to help the un- 
fortunate, he considers the pagans unworthy of the efforts 
made to convert them, he refuses to contribute to the support 
of his parish church. 

Is he sinning against the seventh commandment? 

Has he the Christian idea of riches? Discuss. 

How does he apply the Golden Rule? 


15. In Washington Park there are signs warning you not 
to pick flowers nor to carve your initials on the birch trees. 

Does honesty demand that these signs be observed? Discuss. 

What harm will eventually result from disregarding these warn. 
ings? 

16. Mrs. Gerrond knows that her husband frequently 
brings home stolen goods. She, however, does not hesitate 
to make use of them, for, as she says, “I must, on account of 
the children.” 

Does this excuse Mrs. Gerrond? Discuss. 


If the children know this, what effect will it most probably have 
on their lives? 


17. In a certain school the pupils are obliged to buy their 
text books. To some of them it is a matter of little concern 
whether they pay this debt or not. They feel that they have 
aright to an education and, therefore, to the books, also. 

Why is this a lawful debt? 


If the school is a parochial school, does the offense take another 
nature? Discuss. 


18. John Jones says to a group of friends: “I will give a 
dollar to each one of you that will promise to vote for me.” 

Is this against the seventh commandment? Why? 

Is bribery ever permissable? Discuss. 


19. Catherine Fox finds a ring in the lavatory of the 
school and keeps it without advertising that it was found. 
Mary, her friend, sees Catherine take it and hide it away. 
Three days later an advertisement for the ring is posted on 
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the bulletin board. Catherine reads it but is both ashamed 
and afraid to return the ring after keeping it so long. 

What should Catherine have done with the ring in the first place? 
Why? 


What should Mary have done? 


20. Several boys were playing ball on the school grounds 
when suddenly the ball crashed through the window of the 
principal’s office. The call, ‘“Let’s duck,” received immediate 
response and by the time the principal could look out, no one 
was to be seen. 

The next day in Assembly, the Principal gave a talk on 
“Don’t Be Afraid to Do the Right” and urged the guilty 
parties to confess their guilt. After school the boys congre- 
gated in a secluded spot and discussed the affair and finally 
reached the decision to go to the principal in a body and tell 
him how it happened. 

What perhaps prompted the boys to come to this decision? 

Why is the “Let’s duck” principle childish? 

Is there any obligation of restitution here? Discuss. 


21. “Come on, we’re going fishing,” urged Jerry. 
“T can’t I’ve had three cuts already,” responded Bill. 
“Oh, you’re allowed four, so come on,” Jerry insisted. 


It was an excuse for fishing, so away they went. 
Of what is Bill in need? 
What is Jerry’s class rank? 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


22. A group of men on a certain job agree to limit the 
amount of work they will do in order to make the job last 
longer. 

Is this unjust? Why? 

If the men feel that their employer is overtaxing their physical 
ability, does the situation take on a different nature? 

23. In X Factory the workmen destroyed machinery, 
broke tools, and ruined the products in order to force the 
employer to grant their request for higher wages. 


Would this be unjust if the workmen were decidedly underpaid? 
Discuss. 
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Is a strike ever just? Explain, 

What is a boycott? Is it justifiable ? 

24. Mr. Grenville, the manager of a large factory, says 
he pays his men according to the amount of work they do and 
the skill required in their work. He never thinks of a living 
wage. He says that it is each man’s business to see that he 
ekes out a livelihood. 

Is Mr. Grenville right? Discuss. 

How much do you think a living wage amounts to? 

What is your basis of judgment? 

25. Socialists would allow no private ownership of capital 
but would have all capital be State property. 


Show how their principle is unchristian. 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 


INJURY TO OUR NEIGHBOR’S HONOR 


1. June Nevon had just moved into the city from Chicago. 
Marion Seamons had taken a dislike to June upon first 
acquaintance and was determined that she should not have 
many friends among her schoolmates. She spread the false 
report that June’s father had spent twenty years in the Joliet 
prison for bank robbery. 

What sin did Marion commit? By what other name is this sin 
known? 

Was Marion guilty of grievous sin or venial sin? Why: 

Will an act of contrition and confession satisfy Marion’s obli- 
gation? 

2. Mr. Menard was loud in his praises of Jack Le Fleur. 
Jim Wiggert had a strong dislike for Jack and, consequently, 
contradicted Mr. Menard very emphatically and denied his 
good actions and qualities. 

Why is this a sin of calumny? 

If Jack, at some time past, had injured Jim’s character, would 
Jim be justified? Explain. 

3. Bob Smith had stolen five dollars from Mr. Creton. He 
later realized the seriousness of his deed and made restitu- 
tion. Mr. Creton, on his way home that noon, told his friend 
all about it and received the reply, “I never thought Bob 
Smith was that sort of a chap.” 
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Why is Mr. Creton guilty of sin? 
What is this sin called? How serious is it? 
When should we reveal the defects of a neighbor? 


4. The Dean of Girls reproached Jane Elson for a serious 
breach of conduct. Jane felt that Ellen Nuton “told on 


her” and on every available occasion thereafter made Ellen 
feel it. 


Why is this sinful? 

When may one suspect another of wrong-doing? 

Show how it could have been a serious duty for Ellen to inform 
the Dean. 

5. Dick Riegger, a schoolmate of yours, has been arrested 


for forging a note. It has been given publicity in the News 
Tribune. 


May you talk about it? Explain. 
Does the News Tribune staff sin by making this secret sin known 
to the public? Discuss. 


6. It is generally known that Delia Winton is a petty 
thief. 

May one speak about it, as much as one pleases? Discuss. 

If you tell Ann Gellen, who has never heard of it before, is the 
nature of the sin different? Explain. 

7. Nell Devine told Jean Thornton a very personal family 
incident and gave her the earnest injunction not to betray 
her knowledge under any circumstances that might arise. 
This knowledge is of utmost value to Jean to bring about a 
favorable money action. She would be obliged to make the 
secret known to one prudent person. 

May Jean reveal the secret? Explain 

How serious is the violation of a secret? 

Is there ever an obligation of betraying a secret? Discuss. 

8. While on her way down town, Fern Dugan found an 


opened letter addressed to an acquaintance. Fern read the 
letter. 


Did Fern sin by doing so? Discuss. 
Of how serious a sin may Fern have been guilty? Why? 


TRUTHFULNESS 


9. Under stress of circumstances, St. Peter in the court 
of the high priest’s palace said: “I know not the man.” 
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Describe St. Peter’s sin. Discuss. 
How serious a sin was this lie? Why? 


10. Mrs. Jensen noticed a book agent approaching the 
door. She sent her son to the door with the injunction to 
inform the agent that his mother was not at home. 

Did Mrs. Jensen sin? Discuss. 


11. St. Athanasius was concealed in a vessel on the Nile 
when the soldiers of Emperor Julian overtook the vessel and 
stopped it. When they inquired where Athanasius was, the 
servant replied: ‘He is not gone far, if you make haste you 
will overtake him.” 

A lie is to do or say what is not true in order to deceive another. 
Is the servant guilty of a lie? Explain. 

What term is used for such expressions? 


12. Ina certain church, too small to seat its congregation, 
the parishioners are often obliged to stand in the rear during 
services. Not uncommonly one of the assistant priests may 
be found in the group saying his breviary. If the priest is 
not present, groups of young people may be seen here and 
there whispering and laughing. 


The people, in other words, are respectful during the services 
only when the priest is present in the rear. Of what sin are they 
guilty? Why? 


Show how scandal may often result from such conduct. 


13. During the January finals, Jerry Vendon copied half 
of his chemistry examination from a hidden note book. 

Was this a lie? Explain. 

Jerry boasted that he “got one over” on his teacher. In reality, 


on whom did Jerry ‘get one over”? Does the teacher suffer in con- 
sequence? Discuss. 


14. On the football field we sometimes see examples of 
lies in action. 

Is it sinful to cheat in games? Discuss. 

What is meant by “fair play”? 


15. Mr. Hoyon, a lawyer, knows that his client is guilty 
of the charge against him. 
May he defend him? Discuss, 





TRAINING FOR CATHOLIC ACTION ' 


A UNIT FOR HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


NOTE: Teachers will observe that this unit offers opportunities for a 
review of Christian doctrine and asceticism. 


PRETEST 
For teacher and student orientation. 


\\Vrite a letter to a boy or girl in another school, describing what 
you would consider a complete training for Catholic action, in order 
that one may be prepared to exemplify, spread and defend the Faith. 


OUTLINE OF THE UNIT 


This outline is a guide that will assist the teacher in presenting the 
unil to students after their background for the work has been ascer- 
tained and before they begin their personal study of it. 


I. \ Threefold Preparation 


II. Personal Holiness, The lirst and Greatest End of Catholic 
Action 


1. ‘The Commandments, the Test of Our Loyalty, 
. The Imitation of Christ. 


? 
3 


. Other Helps to Holiness: Frequent Reception of the Sac- 
raments, The Holy Sacrifice, Prayer, Reading, Retreats, 
Daily Check, ete. 

‘derstanding Christian Doctrine 
Studying Religion: How? When? Why? 

Particular Topics That the Well Informed Catholic Should 
Be Able to Explain: ‘The Mass, Divinity of Christ, Miracles, 


‘This unit was prepared to use with Chapter Il, “Training for Catholic 
Action, pp. 23-62, in Religion, Book 111 (R. J. Campion and E. Horan), New 
York: Sadlier, 1932. 
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The Blessed Virgin Mary, ‘Temporal Power, Catholic Mar- 
riage, Catholic Education, Blessings, The Redemption, The 
Mystical Body of Christ, Faith and Reason, Mysteries, In- 
dulgences, Ceremonies of the Church, The Communion of 
Saints, The Catholic Priesthood, Confession, Infallibility, 
The Credentials of the Church, Church and State, The In- 
dex, Grace. 


3. ‘The Study Club: Need, Organization, Method. 
4. What the Catholic College Has to Offer. 


IV. Actual Participation During High School Years 


1. Religious Instruction: The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine and the Catholic Instruction League. 


2. The Catholic Student’s Mission Crusade. 


3. Other Activities Included in the Organization of the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin: Service to the Poor; Tending Pamph- 
let racks, etc. 


Stupy QUESTIONS 


Best results are procured from this step in unit teaching when the 
individual student is required to find and write out the answers to 
questions during periods of supervised study in the classroom and 
under the direction of the instructor. The teacher will observe that 
in each of the unit outlines for Book III there are a number of 


questions that offer excellent topics for papers, discussion, and oral 
reports. 


1. Give as many reasons as you can for the truth of the statement: 
“Personal holiness is Catholic action’s highest ideal.” 


What are twenty violations of the Ten Commandments that 
are common to boys and girls of today and which are a hin- 
drance to the spread of our faith? 


What are particular acts of virtue that high school students and 
adults have occasion to practice: (1) In their homes; (2) In 
their recreations; (3) In their dealings with acquaintances? 
Make this list as complete as possible. 


Write a paragraph describing a simple method for making 
acts of virtue habitual in one’s life. 


One means of helping us to acquire a virtue is to understand 
why we should practice this virtue. Select any virtue and try 
to discover ten reasons why you should always practice it. 
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What are five supernatural means we may use to grow in 
virtue? 


Using the Catholic Encyclopedia for reference, list all the vir- 
tues that are included under (1) Prudence, (2) Justice, (3) 
Fortitude, (4) Temperance. 


Using your New Testament find, in the Gospel accounts, twenty 
references that show how our Lord illustrated virtue in His 
life on earth. Copy the quotations as you find them, marking 
after each the name of the Gospel in which you found it as 
well as the chapter and verse references. With each quotation 
describe an occasion in modern living where people of today 
may follow our Lord’s example. 


What are the qualities that should characterize our prayers? 


What are the advantages of making the Morning Offering 
faithfully ? 


Using your New Testament, write out fifteen quotations that 
would give students and adults fine thoughts for meditation. 


What are four things that one should do in making a medi- 
tation? 


Using The Following of Christ find twenty sentences that 
would give one very good thoughts for meditation. 


Give ten reasons why some students do not make the most of 
the school’s annual retreat. 


What are twenty practices of virtue that high school students 
could acquire through a faithful use of The Daily Check. 


Write a paragraph showing your understanding of the value 
of frequent reception of the sacraments of Holy Communion 
and Penance. 


What are occasions that high school boys and girls have to 
practice self-denial? What are the advantages of self-denial on 
these occasions? 


Give ten examples which show that many adults are not con- 
vinced of “the folly of the spirit of the world.” 


Copy five quotations from the Gospels, showing that our Lord 
condemned the spirit of the world. 


For each beatitude list five occasions when you may have op- 
portunities to put it into practice. 


Why is it that students forget so easily many of the facts they 
learned in Christian Doctrine classes? 
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21. What are five suggestions given in this chapter that will help 
one in studying Christian Doctrine in such a way that it will 
not be forgotten? 


22. What are five important uses to which you can put your study 
of Christian Doctrine? 


23. A number of topics are mentioned in this chapter that the edu- 
cated Catholic should be prepared to explain to others; select 
one of these topics and prepare to give a five-minute talk on it. 
Likewise be prepared to answer questions on any of the other 
topics that are listed in the section, “Studying Religion.” 


24. What are opportunities that you are receiving in your high 
school that boys and grls are not receiving in public or non- 
Catholic private high schools? How can you make the most of 
these opportunities ? 


25. Describe conditions in your particular locality that show a need 
for the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine or the Catholic 
Instruction League. 


26. If your school has a unit of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, is it carrying on works that exhibit real Catholic ac- 
tion? How could your unit improve its activities? 


27. How many students cooperate with the works of the various 
spiritual committees in your school? 


28. Write a paper explaining the need of the threefold training 
for Catholic action and describe the opportunities you have 
to get this preparation. 


29. Be prepared to explain orally how to use a Missal for the laity. 


30. Why is the Holy Sacrifice the most perfect work of Catholic 
action? 


31. In what way does the Mass unite us with Christ in God? 


32. Explain the offering that you have opportunity to make to God 
in the Mass, 


33. Using your Missal or a book that explains fully the structure of 
the Mass, prepare an outline that will show you understand it in 
detail. Study your outline in order that you may be able to 
write it without notes and explain it orally. 


y 

34. Make a plan to extend over six months that will help you to 
grow in understanding of the Mass and ability to assist at it 
intelligently and with devotion. 
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OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 


OR 
ASSIMILATION TEST 


I 
COMPLETION TEST 


Our Holy Father described the period of school education as 
the time to — ___ for Catholic action. 


Pope Pius XI says that “the pursuit of personal Christian 
——_——_ is before all others the and greatest end” of 
Catholic action. 


St. Paul wrote to the Thessalonians: “This is the will of God, 
your 


In striving after holiness we are obeying the exhortation of 
Christ: “Be ye —_____ ass also your heavenly Father is = 


Our Lord said: “If you will enter into life, keep the 


“Not every one that saith to me Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth the _______ of my 
Father Who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 


The theological virtues are ______., _____ and 


3y —____. we trust in God and confidently expect that He 
will give us the eternal reward of a virtuous life as well as the 
means to obtain that reward. 


influences us to render what is due to God and 


The shortest road to perfection is the imitation of 
| 


“We ought always to _______ and not to faint.” 
The ______ is the united prayer of the Church. 


“He that _________ small things shall fall by little and little. 


The seasons of _______ and ________ ar particularly appropri- 
ate for the study of religious subjects. 


Complete preparation for Catholic action must provide for 
training toward Christian —__, _______ of religion, and 
actual _____ in active Catholicity. 
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I 


Personal holiness 


. To pursue the study of 


religion 


. The work of the sodal- 


ity may be summarized 
under the general head- 
ings of 


. The tone of a school’s 


Sodality or Spiritual 
Council 


. The study club is a 


form of training 


. The essence of a study 


club 


It is one thing to offer 
one’s services, 


. Without a strong re- 


ligious organization for 
students 


. The N. C. W. C. offers 


assistance 


. Learning requires ac- 


tivity 
In the Mass 


. Self denial is the most 


effective check 

The spirit of Christ is 
summarized 

It is impossible for one 
to get an understand- 
ing of any principle 
The spirit of Christ is 
unalterably opposed 


A . 


D. 


G. 


M. 
N. 
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Before each group of words in the first column, place the letter 
taken from the second column which shows the group of words 
which is needed to make a correct sentence when added to those in 
the first column. 


II 
personal holiness and active 
Catholicity. 
but it is much more difficult 
to pursue the work faithfully 
week in and week out.. 
is a work that is never fin- 
ished. 


other societies will push re- 
ligious activities in the back- 
ground. 


on the part of the learner. 


in suggesting study club ac- 
tivities and materials for 
study. 

is an external manifestation 
of active Catholicity in a 
high school. 

is a most worthy work of 
Catholic action. 


is discussion. 


that one may engage in dur- 
ing School years and carry 
over into adult life. 

simply by listening to an- 
another’s explanation of it. 
to the spirit of the world. 


we pray with Christ and in 
Christ. 
on the passion. 


in the Eight Beatitudes 
which our Lord uttered in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 
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III 


Answer each of the following questions with YES or NO. Be 
prepared to give orally the reasons for or explanations of each of 
your answers. 


oie 


Is it true that the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass receives only 
a few pages of attention in your text for this year? 


. Should high school pupils consider one year’s study of the 


Mass sufficient to give them all necessary knowledge about 
the Holy Sacrifice ? 


. Is it possible for man to estimate what the Mass can mean 


both to society and to individuals? 


. Is the Mass our sacrifice as well as Christ’s? 


. Do Catholics ever underestimate the positive aspect of the 


Mass? 


. Do you think the average high school student shows that 


he really understands the Mass? 


. Do the Sacraments give actual grace? 


. Would a three-minute meditation each day help men and 


women to grow in Christian holiness? 


. Is it impossible for college boys and girls to make a three- 


minute meditation each day? 


. Does constancy in prayer require us to spend at least one 


hour daily in reciting oral prayers? 


. Must the enjoyment of pleasure interfere with one’s devot- 


edness to prayer? 


. Is the imitation of Christ an impossible ideal? 


. Do all persons receive the theological virtues in baptism? 


. Is it possible to do good for love of God? 


. Are faith, hope, and charity the cardinal virtues? 


. Does Christian holiness demand that all those who aim at 


it retire to convents or monasteries? 


. Is more than personal holiness required of those who 


would be well prepared for Catholic action? 


. Are bad habits hard to eradicate? 


. Is it easy to forget one’s good resolutions ? 


. Does assistance at Holy Mass and prayer help one in keep- 


ing good resolutions? 
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. Does man, during his mortal life, ever come in contact 
with divine life? 


. Does the Mass unite all men to Christ? 

. Is it necessary to understand the teachings of the Church 
to participate in Catholic action? 

. Is the summer the best time for study club work? 


. Are the homes of members unsuitable for study club meet- 
ings? 


IV 


Place X before the statements that are true and O before the 
statements which are not true. This test may be omitted by those 
classes that did not review the topics listed at the top of page 50. 


—_— 1. The Incarnation is the mystery of the Son of God made 
man, 


. Jesus Christ proved His divinity solely by the miracles He 
worked. 


. Christ had an imaginary body; it was not a true and real 
body. 

. A miracle is a sensible effect, produced by God, outside the 
established order commonly observed by men. 

. On the feast of the Immaculate Conception we celebrate 
that privilege of our Blessed Mother’s by which from the 
very first moment of her existence she was preserved from 
original sin and filled with sanctifying grace. 


—__. 6. The bond of marriage can be broken by nothing but the 
death of either party. 


. An impediment to marriage is an obstacle to its lawfulness 
or validity. 


. Marriage was raised to the dignity of a sacrament in 1516, 


. Very few of the ceremonies of the Church have definite 
meanings. 

. Divorce destroys the family, and what destroys the fam- 
ily will, in time, tend to destroy the State. 

. The ecclesiastical year begins with the feast of the Circum- 
cision, 


Faith is a gift bestowed on man in reward for good deeds 
to others. 


. We can understand all revealed truths. 


. Many intellectual men consider it reasonable to believe 


what God has revealed and to accept on faith whatever the 
Church teaches, 
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. He belongs to the soul of the Church who is in sanctifying 


grace. 


. There is nothing in nature which scientific experts do not 


understand. 


. Christ taught a body of religious truths and precepts. 
. There is a decided conflict between faith and science. 


. Catholics believe only those truths which are found in the 


Bible. 


. The Pope cannot err in his official teaching. 


4 ° . a . 
. To gain a plenary indulgence one must be free from venial 


sin and all affection to it. 


. An indulgence is a permission to commit sin. 


. The communion of saints is the spiritual union between 


all departed members of the Church. 


. An indulgence cannot be gained until the guilt of sin has 


first been taken away. 


5. Actual graces are permanent. 
canals 
_ - 2 


History does not show that Christ established a Church. 


Actual grace consists in an enlightening of the mind and 
an inspiration of the will. 


No act of supernatural virtue can be performed without 
grace. 


Men are free to reject or accept the graces they receive. 
An infant receives sanctifying grace in baptism. 
Sanctifying grace is given to us only when we need it to 
perform a virtuous act or to overcome a temptation. 
Venial sins destroy sanctifying grace. 


Our degree of glory in heaven will be in proportion to the 
amount of sanctifying grace we possess at death. 


. The two principal means of obtaining grace are prayer 


and the reception of the sacraments. 


__35. The Church was founded by the apostles. 
KEY 
EXERCISE I 
1. prepare 7. faith, hope, charity 12. Mass 
2. perfection, first 8. hope 13. condemneth 
3. sanctification 9. justice, man 14. Advent, Lent 
4. perfect, perfect 10. Christ, words, 15. holiness, knowledge 
5. commandments actions participation 
6. will 11. pray 
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EXERCISE II 

4. 8 iQ. i 
8. D i) oa 
9, 1 12. N 


EXERCISE III 


11. No 
12. No 
13. Yes 
14. Yes 
15. No 


hOB DY DO bo 
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EXERCISE IV 


is. X 
16. 
7. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
Zi: 3 
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College Religion 


CATHOLIC STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


ROBERT C. POLLOCK 
Notre Dame University 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


Everywhere the world is breaking up despite its frantic 
efforts to hold itself together. A Christ-less society seems 
unable to function as a truly organic thing. All the conse- 
quences, deriving from the fact that the world born of the 
Renaissance and Reformation has succeeded at last in tear- 
ing itself from Christ, have materialized with iron necessity. 
The primary separation has brought in its train discord and 
division throughout the universal order. Man has separated 
himself from being, his own unity too has been dissolved 
and with it his essential personality and the dignity attached 
to it. In society at large we also see order breaking down 
and the same principle of separation and division working 
itself out. An anarchy which is all too apparent in the intel- 
lectual order is beginning to appear everywhere in human 
affairs. And the more men seek to bind things together in 
false and artificial unity, the more violent is the reaction of 
an outraged nature. 


It would be best at the very outset of our approach to 
the present world scene to admit that the fault is also with 
us Catholics who have been dozing over the great treasures 
entrusted to us by God. Certainly the fault lies partly with 
us who have not loved the world according to that example 
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given once and for all. Being the bearers of the fullness of 
truth, we cannot fall short of our terrible responsibility to 


mankind. There are truths to be said and it belongs to us 
to say them. 


Very likely even if we do gather together our life-giving 
wisdom it will be too late to reshape a world which has lost 
the form of life. Our gifts may be impotent in a world which 
has rightly been called the corpse of Mediaeval Christen- 
dom. But the end of a world is not the end of the world. 
We cannot know for what time we are working. Although 
we may be too late to save this present world from the dis- 
solution which threatens it, we are early enough for another 
age of culture. Our task is heavy and supremely difficult, 
but we are faced with two truths which must hearten us 
considerably. First, man’s freedom has a grander and more 
mysterious part in time than is usually supposed and second, 
grace is there with its surprises. We must not commit the 
errors of judging only according to nature. It appears as 
though God were allowing man to demonstrate the utter 
impotence which overtakes humankind when it forgets that 
true dominion is exercised only as co-heir with Christ. The 
lesson of fallen man’s impotence is certainly impressive. 


His very powers are working to his undoing and self-frus- 
tration. 


When a student approaches the present world scene, what 
should be his attitude? What would constitute an adequate 
response? If he sees the world torn with an interior dissen- 
sion and threatened with wars greater than anything ever 
dreamed of, if he sees men struggling helplessly to avert a 
disaster rendered imminent by their ignorance and false 
philosophy, often despite their best intentions, what should 
be his most fundamental approach? I think his first duty 
is to acquire a basic Catholic orientation. And I would sug- 
gest that this orientation be gained by becoming familiar 
with those immense Catholic perspectives which have been 
blurred and obscured during these past centuries. These 
perspectives mark the outline and pattern of a temporal 
order which in straining to integrate itself to its one true 
center brought forth a harvest of truth able to sustain man 
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and society according to their nature. If he would face the 
future well equipped to exert upon it a formative influence, 
he must bring to it a genuine possession of the substance of 
that wisdom which once ruled a culture. As a student his 
power for good will be in proportion to the thoroughness 
of his Catholic formation. And this Catholic formation will 
be immeasurably advanced by rooting himself in the funda- 
mental principles brought forth by those men who knew how 
to wage a mammoth struggle for metaphysical and spiritual 
meaning. The ages which gave us these principles represent 
a long combat with that indeterminate mass which forever 
looms up against man like a mighty Goliath. The men of 
those ages understood the price exacted for every bit of 
meaning, they accepted the burden of self-immolation be- 
cause of their heroic love of the cross. Uniting themselves 
to the suffering Christ they were able to bring their spirit 
into harmony with their task. In the order of knowledge 
they spent themselves utterly. It is essential that the stu- 
dent who would carry peace to this poor distressed world 
accept from those mediaeval men the burden which they 
knew so well how to bear and learn from them their achieve- 
ments. 


That which would particularly illumine the thought of the 
student anxious to rediscover the first principles of a healthy 
society is the remarkable unity realized by mediaeval cul- 
ture. If I were guiding him I should first take him back to 
St. Augustine and that great treatise of his called the City 
of God. St. Augustine is describing a kind of mystical so- 
ciety made up of all men united together by the ties of 
Divine Grace. That society is built up through the long 
ages of history and will come to its perfection when all are 
united in the glory of God. The earthly city was a mystical 
entity as well, consisting of men who thought of themselves 
instead of God. In the same city you have all these people 
mixed together. Thus in his own words: “Accordingly two 
cities have been formed by two loves; the earthly by the love 
of self even to the contempt of God; the heavenly by the 
love of God even to the contempt of self . . . The one lifts 
up its head in its own glory; the other says to its God, ‘Thou 
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art my glory, and the lifter up of my head.’ In the one, the 
princes and nations it subdues are ruled by the love of 
ruling; in the other, the princes and the subjects serve 
one another in love, the latter obeying, while the former take 
thought for all.” 

Then I should conduct the student to the great Emperor 
Charlemagne. Charlemagne, crowned emperor by the Pope 
on Christmas night of 800, was fond of Augustine’s City of 
God. He had an idea that the City of God might be realized 
on earth. Whether the idea is his own or whether he derived 
it from the Pope or some churchman, no one can tell. Sitting 
at the table during his meals he had a servant read chapters 
of Augustine’s immortal work to him. He believed he could 
set up the City of God in an empirical sense as a great 
earthly organization for the care of common earthly needs 
in a manner pleasing to God and for the worthy preparation 
for a better life in the world to come. The empire of Charles 
was intended to realize a kind of terrestrial city that would 
be his and at the same time practically that celestial city. 
This is something new and the beginning of the Middle Ages. 


Comte the positivist was fond of saying that it was Char- 
lemagne who was the first to understand that a real society 
is one in which men believe in the same things, have common 
convictions and common institutions. In his republic Comte 
would have the image of Charlemagne stamped on all coins 
because Charlemagne was the true founder of the Republic. 

Charles desired to build up a system of schools so that 
certain common truths would be known and spread through- 
out his empire. The truths of Christ were to be the common 
ties among the citizens of the empire. Associated with him 
was Alcuin whom he had called from England to help him. 
And Alcuin was not slow to realize his calling to help Charle- 
magne bring to some kind of actuality the idea of a celestial 
city. In a very striking letter of Alcuin’s we find the follow- 
ing: ‘We are going to build in Europe a new Athens, but an 
Athens more beautiful than the old one, an Athens founded 
on the seven liberal arts on top of which will be the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost.” 


Here we have with Alcuin the first real articulation of the 
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key ideal of mediaeval society. Europe was to be a society 
more magnificent than Athens because of a transfiguration 
through Jesus Christ. Reason wedded to faith was going 
to cement men into a real society. Later thinkers were able 
to formulate the principles already vaguely discerned by 
Alcuin. They saw how true it is that reason by itself cannot 
bind men or nations together. Reason becomes potent in 
society only when it is dynamically united to faith. Me- 
diaeval thought after Alcuin exemplifies this strikingly. 


Motivated by the dream of Alcuin, Europe gradually 
formed itself into a kind of entity which was one in itself. 
Not of course as a political unity but as a spiritual or intel- 
lectual entity. It is Christendom rather than a political ex- 
pression. People had the same Faith and participated in the 
same religious life. It is for that reason that the intellectual 
history of Europe cannot be written in this period in terms 
of national histories. For instance, if France was the center 
of the most important philosophical advances made, it was 
because Europe’s intellectual power came to a focal point 
there. Each nation was a living cell within the whole body of 
Christendom and each nation could bear the life of the 
whole. 


The student, as he approaches this mediaeval civilization 
more closely, will discover the reality of certain fundamental 
principles which he must make his own if he would be a 
ray of light in a very dark world. It will indicate to him 
the nucleus around which he is to build his attitudes and 
judgments in facing the modern scene. 


What Alcuin saw in mere outline was filled in most 
abundantly by later generations. And finally the culmina- 
tion is reached with the thirteenth century and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It was Thomas who articulated most clearly and 
decisively all that the preceding generations had been strain- 
ing to realize. And it is through Thomas, therefore, that the 
student will find the full expression of that mediaeval unity 
we call Christendom. In Thomas he will find the substance 
of that wisdom which men sought to incarnate in their tem- 
poral institutions. His teaching is the gateway through 
which the student must pass to possess that wisdom. The 
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thought of Thomas is not simply his own view of the world, 
it is rather the common treasure of a wisdom strictly im- 
personal and absolutely universal. 


In penetrating the thought of the great Doctor the student 
is working to a considerable extent for the salvation of the 
world. Those who work for the renascence of Thomistic 
philosophy, in elevating their minds and hearts to the most 
disinterested principles, know that to those disinterested 
truths are suspended all the goodness and existence itself 
of man. 


The doctrine of Thomas will throw a flood of light on all 
those problems which all social questions presuppose. Be- 
sides, its very universality is the most effective remedy for 
that deadly particularism which is infecting the life of the 
modern intelligence in every order. The world is in a poten- 
tial state of war, it has lost the form of peace. The thought 
of St. Thomas is the only appropriate means for the revivi- 
fication of the spirit which our sorely afflicted world must 
have if it would escape the grave dangers that threaten to 
engulf it. 


It is important for the student to understand the basic 
pattern of a real society. Following Thomas he will learn 
that the domination of material forces is not the true end 
of culture. Thomas teaches that all that which is of the 
moral order ought to be related to the last end of human life. 
And this end is in fact a supernatural beatitude. All ter- 
restrial existence he teaches must be finalized by charity. 
Love presupposes reason, but, conforming us to the divine 
life itself, it is to reason as heaven to earth. To contempla- 
tion, therefore, which tends more directly to divine charity. 
not to action, belongs the primacy. Between the world of 
Christianity and the modern world the opposition on this 
point is absolute. The modern world is turned towards mat- 
ter in order to dominate and utilize it practically, hoping in 
this way to find a substitute for the object of contemplation. 


Placing the contemplation of the saints at the summit 
of human life, it is necessary then that all the operations of 
men be ordered to this as their end. This ordering is different 
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from the industrial conception of civilization which rules the 
modern world. The supremacy of economics, representing 
an absolute reversal of right order is opposed to the thought 
of Thomas. Society has brought forth its purest fruits when 
it has yielded its first place to the contemplative. 


A healthy society must be in its inmost structure a clear 
and sustained articulation of the return of being to God. 
But this hierarchical form cannot be won by reason alone. 
Reason must be wedded to faith in order for such a society 
to come into being. When men in every condition of life 
are rightly ordered to God, society normally takes on an or- 
ganic nature. The supreme informing principle is wholly in 
each of the parts, and each part exists with the existence of 
the whole. Right order with God produces right order 
among things. Each human function finds its proper place, 
and being a living part, sustains the whole and is in turn 
sustained by it. Its dignity is derived not from any super- 
ficial standard of equality such as the possession of the same 
amount of money or the same honors but rather from its 
participation in the order of divine things. 

Established in rectitude, society’s life is lived in accord- 
ance with being itself, and just as surely as there is hierarchy 
in being, so surely will there be hierarchy in human func- 
tions, thus producing order in diversity. And this hierarchy 
is a requisite for true equality and true organic existence. 


When men are thus properly united, the achievement of 
one has meaning for all. The philosopher’s truth flows 
through the different members of the social body. Artists 
and workers share in the intellectual treasures of the philos- 
ophers, just as in the Middle Ages all classes shared in the 
intellectual life of the few to an extraordinary degree. Such 
a society has arteries. A rich life blood flows through its 
members. A very mysterious fact, but true nevertheless. In 
the person of the contemplative, all men live a kind of con- 
templative life by participation. In the person of the philos- 
opher all men live a kind of intellectual life by participation. 
All society mirrors the passage from the sensuous to the 
rational and from the rational to the spiritual. Hence 
Thomas’ words, “rightly considered all the functions of 
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human life seem to be at the service of those who contem- 
plate the truth.” 


Today as never before it is demanded of the student that 
he live in his intelligence and heart more and more pro- 
foundly the life and truth of the Church in all that which 
concerns earthly as well as heavenly things. And even should 
his attempts in the present world come to naught, they will 
not fail in the order of spiritual Christendom. 


“THE CATHOLIC WORKER” 


Anyone who admires a brave and fighting spirit, anyone who 
regards pioneers as important, anyone who realizes that the impor- 
tant struggle of the present and the immediate future is to save 
the workingman to the Catholic Church will bow appreciatively 
before the editors of The Catholic Worker. 

Peter Maurin inspired it. (Sometime soon, I'll tell you more about 
this startling original and militant Catholic.) ‘Two young women, 
Dorothy Day and Dorothy Weston, edit it. ‘The paper made its first 
appearance in New York on May Day, and the Communists bought 
it up as fast as it appeared and destroyed it. ‘They weren’t going to 
have the Catholic viewpoint put before laboring men. ‘They had no 
desire for the workman to hear or read what the Holy lather had 
said about their rights. 

The two young editors kept at their job. Without any financial 
bacing whatsoever and with little enough moral support, they 
brought out their 8 sheet newspaper, gave it away to the unemployed 
and the groups assembled around the agitators, sold it for a cent a 
copy to those who could afford to buy it. ‘There is something posi- 
tively heroic in the picture of these two young women, often per- 
sonally hungry, going out with their papers under their arms and 
invading Union Square to bring the message of Catholic economics 
to reds and pinks and unemployed as well as to real leaders. 

I have met both Mr. Maurin and Miss Day, zealots in the finest 
sense of the word. Miss Day is a converted communist. Every in- 
telligent layman should be getting this brave paper of theirs. It 
should be on the library shelves and classrooms of schools. It 
could well be distributed from the steps of Catholic churches at 
least those in industrial districts. The publication address is 436 
E. 15th Street, New York City. A postal will bring a sample copy. 
But an envelope enclosing a payment for the paper would lighten 
the burden of those pioneers of the faith carried to the workingman, 

Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., in THE NEW WORLD, Chicago. 





Ceaching the Public School Child 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHILDREN * 


SISTER HILDEGARDE 
Motherhouse, Social Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
Cleveland, Ohio 


That there is a need for organized systematic instruction 
for public school children in a diocese where there are many 
thousands of Catholic children in public schools, no one will 
question. The ideal is, of course, to have these children come 
to the parish grounds, after their regular school hours, either 
to the church or school or other available place, for this 
religious instruction. But if the parish covers a very large 
territory so that those living on the borderlines have a great 
distance to walk to reach the church grounds, if they have 
to cross streets where traffic is heavy and endangers their 
lives, and if the parish is largely interspersed with Protes- 
tants whose churches are within walking distance, or next 
door to many careless parishioners, then would it not be 
better to organize Centers at the borderlines? In Cleveland 
and probably in many other cities, we are not allowed the use 
of the public schools for religious instruction. One parish in 
the city is renting a political club house for several days a 
week and there the children gather after school hours. In 
another district a humble, good Catholic Italian laborer al- 


* This paper was presented at a round table discussion of the Cleveland 
Deanery Meeting of the N. C. C. W. 
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lows the use of the basement of his house for a nominal 
charge just covering the heat and light used. 


We must, of course, always keep in mind that the ideal is, 
that the children get to their parish church, that they be well 
acquainted with parish priests, with the Sisters teaching the 
school, and with the complete “set-up” on the parish 
grounds. However, the pastor and his assistants are the main 


instructors in our outlying Centers, helped by a corps of 
volunteers. 


If the instructions are given at the Center on the outskirts 
of the parish, the all-important thing is the friendly atmos- 
phere of the place. Somebody must be expecting the chil- 
dren, someone who knows each one by name, and, if possible, 
their home condition, and who is able to inquire how their 
relatives are, if the baby brother is feeling better, etc. As 
these children have either a very remote idea of God or none 
at all, thy will not come out of love for God, at least not in 
the beginning, but the love of God has to be personified to 
them by a person they can look up to. They must know that 
they are sadly missed if some day they are not able to come. 
The more people there are, representing the Church, to 
whom the children can get attached, the better it is. At one 
of our branch libraries the librarian asked to be introduced 
to the pastor of one of the neighboring churches because she 
noticed how the faces of the children would light up with 
something supernatural at the mere mention of this priest’s 
name. He had made it a habit to know the names not only 
of all the children in his school but all who came for instruc- 
tions, although attending other schools. 


An announcement in church about classes for public school 
children, even if repeated, is not sufficient and will at the 
most reach very few. Canvassing for children, talking with 
them on the street, taking their names and addresses and, 
afterwards, visiting their homes, promising a Holy Picture 
to each child bringing another child, all this helps to reach 
all the children. In many cases, on account of the indiffer- 
ence or hostility of the parents, repeated calls have to be 
made at the homes, sometimes the child has to be called for 
the first time and brought to class. One young woman drove 
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her car and regularly picked up a number of children in front 
of the public school and brought them to class; when the in- 
structions had progressed for a few months, these same 
children, although some of them had moved outside of the 
parish, insisted on coming by themselves every day. Some 
of the children called for with great effort in the beginning, 
now take turns calling for other children and bringing them 
to Mass and instruction. To awaken the mission spirit even 
in these children is not impossible and the more they feel the 
responsibility for their neighbors’ souls, the better Catholics 
they themselves will become, for that for which we make 
sacrifices and which costs something, is that which we hold 
dear. If we are able to teach these children something of the 
love of Christ they will be anxious, with all the zeal of young 
souls, to bring others to know this love. This then is needed: 
first,—a friendly atmosphere; second—in certain locations, 
Centers on the parish fringe; third—a systematic gathering 
and, especially in the beginning, a systematic follow-up of 
the children; and fourth—to awaken the mission spirit in 
the children themselves. 


In regard to method—first of all build the instruction on 
the knowledge the children have and what you observe in 
them when not in class. (How many characteristics are dis- 
covered in a child during his leisure time which would never 
come to light in the class!) Consider the religious back- 
ground of the class. There is a great difference if you pre- 
sent the truths of religion to children of parents skeptical, 
sophisticated, sneering about everything holy in front of the 
children, or if they are the offspring of ignorant, old-country 
people who themselves are perhaps not practicing their re- 
ligion, but who preserve in the family many of the pious 
traditions of century old faith. If there are both types in 
the class, be sure that both are satisfied. 


To know well the family background of the child is im- 
portant, in order to make the correct moral application. 
These applications must necessarily apply to the circum- 
stances children live in. For instance, a boy is heard telling 
a lie, it is a boy who seemingly is attentive at class, regular 
in attendance; on closer investigation it is found that he 
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is the son of parents who have been bootlegging for years; 
often as a small child he was chastised for telling what was 
going on in his father’s basement; he has developed a habit, 
a regular philosophy of lying which is now nearly second 
nature to him. Two other boys when approached on the 
matter of lying a few days before First Communion, asked 
sincerely how can one live without lying. Their family had 
moved from one neighborhood to another without paying 
rent, gas, etc., each time under a new name. Imagine the 
conflict for these children in meeting teachers and play- 
mates. We should begin with what the child really feels; 
with what he knows and what he wants to know. 


Supplement instructions with many individual talks with 
the children. Take up the problems that may form in a 
child’s mind, foresee the difficulties. For example, if God is 
almighty and so powerful, why does He let me starve? Why 
does He not help my father to get a job? Answer the diffi- 
culty clearly and, if possible, answer it in anticipation. Teach 
the children at an early date what the Mass is and why a 
Catholic hates to miss it. Teach them, in their own words, 
how to unite their intentions with those of the priest at the 
main parts of the Mass. 


Although we are fully aware of the drawbacks the follow- 
ing proposition entails, we mention it nevertheless. If pos- 
sible, give the children some recreational work. Many of 
the city children live in crowded apartments, sometimes in 
one or two rooms, on streets with high buildings and sunless 
back yards. They live in the same corridor with prostitutes, 
bootleggers, drunkards; their homes lack electric light and 
other conveniences. By religious instruction, you open their 
souls for the grace of God, but the struggle of the soul, if 
not helped by natural disposition and natural setting, cannot 
conquer. 

If you teach the children new games, discover latent tal- 
ents in them, develop hobbies which will fill their imagina- 
tion, you have done a preventive piece of work. If we can be 
leaders in what distinctly appeals to children in natural 
things, they will gladly accept our leadership in things super- 
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natural. God’s grace presupposes certain natural founda- 
tions. Young college boys and girls have here a field for 
intuition and resourcefulness, a chance to share with others 
what God has bestowed on them so lavishly. These things 
can be done in an inexpensive way. 


Concerning the value of the work, if the visiting in the 
homes is kept up, it will mean the spreading of the Kingdom 
of Christ, bringing the Church to the people. It will be a 
leavening in the neighborhood of the spirit of Christ, a re- 
newal of homes in Christ. 


During the past six years it has been part of my work to make 
several objective studies in the field of teaching Religion. I have 
had remarkable cooperation. The Sisters and Priests who permitted 
me to go into their schools were_most gracious. ‘They had no fear 
that the data I might procure would lessen their scholastic standing. 
They seemed to appreciate their opportunity to cooperate with 
studies that would work toward an improvement of religious in- 
struction in the school. 1 have cited my experience merely to de- 
scribe the situation as it should be. Superiors and teachers should 
not feel that an objective study will lessen the dignity or standing 
of their particular institution. Those who are engaged in this work 
have but one desire, to study our common problems in order to 
evaluate teaching procedures, curriculum content, etc., in the light 
of results attained. How can we tell if the learning experiences we 
are offering our children are conducive to make them spiritually in- 
dependent if we do not evaluate our results objectively? 

Ellamay Horan in discussion of “Spiritually Neglected Chil- 
dren” at the Catholic Charities Convention. 





TABLEAUX AND PANTOMIMES 


SISTER MARY INA 
Convent of the Holy Names, Marylhurst 
Oswego, Oregon 


Eprror’s Note: This is the second of a series of tableaux, taken from the 
life of Christ. The first, entitled “Preparation for the Nativity,” appeared in 
the December, 1933, JourNAL,. 


Mriraciée Group 


THE FIRST MIRACLE, “ITE MARRIAGE FEAST OF CANA” (St. John 
2:1-11) 
&. 


Characters: Our Blessed Lord Chief Steward 
The Blessed Virgin Waiters 
Five Disciples Any number of Jewish men and 
women 


Pantomime and Reader 


Setting : Insert, representing a banquet hall. Screens may be used 
made of a panelled wall paper design. Center back stage, a long table 
dressed according to custom. Low benches at either end of room, 
also around the table. Six large jugs (clay-pottery), with handles 
on each side, are placed in various parts of the room. Smaller ones 
on table with one handle used to draw from large ones. Richly at- 
tired Jews form attractive groups around the table and about the 
hall. Our Blessed Lord with His Mother are to the stage left, 
somewhat apart from the guests. The chief steward and waiters 
are standing in conspicuous places. 


Costumes: According to custom. Our Lord alone is always out- 
standing in His significant white robe. (Suggestion: See Lutzow’s 
“Marriage Feast at Cana,” “Christ’s Life in Pictures” by Geo. A. 
Keith, S.J., Extension Press, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. ) 


Reader: Stands off stage to extreme left. 


Curtain : Some of the guests are sitting around the table, others 
standing in groups in various parts of the hall. All wearing joyful 


expressions. Carefree attitudes. Chief steward and waiters pass 
wine, 
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READING 
“And the third day, there 
was a marriage in Cana of 
Galilee, and the mother of 
Jesus was there. 


“And Jesus also was in- 
vited, and His disciples, to 
the marriage. 


“And the wine failing, the 
mother of Jesus saith to 

° ys ° , 
Him: ‘They have no wine. 


“And Jesus saith to her: 
“Woman, what is that to 
me and to thee? My hour 
is not yet come.’ 


“His mother saith to the 
waiters: 


““Whatsoever He shall say 
to you, do ye.’ 


“Now there were set there 
six water pots of stone, 
according to the manner of 
purifying of the Jews, con- 
taining two or three meas- 
ures apiece. 


“Jesus saith to them: ‘Fill 
the water pots with water.’ 
And they filled them up to 
the brim. 


| March 


ACTIONS 
Here attention is called to the steward 
by the waiters that there is no more 
wine, 


Chief steward looks bewildered. 


The Blessed Virgin turns toward 
Jesus, both hands extended, shaking 
her head. All eyes of guests are upon 
the waiters, wondering what is to be 
done. Expressions of anxiety. 


Jesus turns to Mary. Expression of 
calmness, a slight shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Jesus looks straight ahead be- 
yond the guests, eyes riveted just 
above ordinary level. (Sweet assur- 
ance. ) 


Mary rises. A slight raising of up- 
stage hand summons waiters to her, 
who have been standing near the chief 
steward. The waiters with a mcdium 
anxious gait walk across stage and 
group themselves to one side of Mary. 
With one hand toward the waiters and 
with a graceful extension of the other 
arm, Mary looks at and gesticulates to 
Jesus, a slight smile upon her face. 
Waiters immediately look at Jesus. 
By this time the guests have shifted 
their positions from the direction of 
the chief steward to that of the 
Blessed Virgin, their eyes having fol- 
lowed the waiters across the stage. 
(All movements scarcely perceptible 
in order to follow both the pantomime 
work and the reader.) 


Retain same attitudes, still of bewil- 
derment. Our Tord rises. 


Our Lord turns slightly to waiters. 
Waiters advance toward the pots 
which are near the chief steward. All 
eyes follow waiters, bodies turn slow- 
ly. Waiters fill pots; when filled, with 
puzzled expressions turn to look at 
Jesus. 
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(8) “And Jesus saith to them: 
‘Draw out now and carry 
to the chief steward of the 
feast.’ And they carried it. 


“And when the chief stew- 
ard had tasted the water 
made wine, and knew not 
whence it was, but the 
waiters knew who had 
drawn the water, the chief 
steward calied the bride- 
groom. 


“And saith to him: ‘Every 
man at first setteth forth 
good wine and when all 
men have well drunk, then 
that which is worse. But 
thou hast kept the good 
wine until now.’ 


ocr 


Chis beginning of mira- 
cles did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee; and manifested 
His glory, and His dis- 
ciples believed Him.” 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILD 
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The waiters draw out into smaller ves- 
sels which have been placed upon the 
table and each in turn (astonished ex- 
pression) carries his to chief stew- 
ard. The guests look from one to an- 
other with a rather cynical expression, 
as much as to say “What! are we to 
drink water?” 


Chief steward tastes, a look of won- 
derment covers his countenance. The 
guests are all leaning forward (anx- 
iety), waiters stand aside smiling. 
Chief steward stepping forward sum- 
mons bridegroom with one hand, hold- 
ing the cup in the other. Jesus, in a 
calm, princely manner, steps toward 
the steward. All eyes anxiously upon 
Jesus, with bodies bending toward 
Him. 


Chief steward, one hand out-stretched 
toward Jesus, in talking attitude. All 
are breathless and tense, not moving 
a muscle. Some show by various hand 
expressions (i.e., clasped tightly to 
breast; one hand extended toward 
Jesus with head turned to neighbor 
as if calling greater attention). Others, 
hand to head, wondering, another 
leaning with both hands on the table, 
another looking into the pot, another 
turning to waiters as much as to say, 
“Tell us all about it!’ The Blessed 
Virgin remains standing off to the 
left, a sweet, smiling expression as if 
to say “My Boy!” The five disciples 
by this time have grouped themselves 
around Jesus in adoring attitudes of 
Faith. 


Jesus retains His samme calm pose, 
with eyes looking up towards His 
Heavenly Father. 





Research Investigations 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


SISTER MARY, I. H. M. 
Motherhouse 


Monroe, Michigan 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the fifth and last chapter of the report of an in- 
vestigation made by the writer. While some of the data from this study have 
been published, we believe that parents and all interested in the religious 
and moral development of young children will be interested in the summary and 
conclusions of the study presented, for the first time, in this article. A careful 
examination cf the entire report would be necessary to appreciate the scholarly 
care with which the author made this investigation and reported its findings. 


V 


A composite picture, based upon the questioning of these 
1218 pre-school children seems to bring out these facts in 
regard to the moral development of the young child: 


(1) Obedience: A high percentage of children show an 
appreciation of the necessity for obedience to parents in the 
first two years of life, and the concept is practically uni- 
versal before the child is of school age. His concept of the 
sanction for obedience, his reasons “Why,” are more slowly 
and incompletely developed. 


(2) Rights of ownership: He is aware of the principles 
of individual rights very early—being conscious of the 
rights which others have to their possessions even before he 
is interested in them as fellow-companions in society In 
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acknowledging these rights, he shows a tendency either to 
accede to them, to dispute or circumvent them, but does not 
try to compromise in the use of objects owned by others. 


(3) Truth, honesty, courage: He recognizes the need of 
replying truthfully to a direct question about his behaviour 
by the age of five years, but his ideals do not demand that he 
take the initiative in reporting on himself even at the age 
of seven. 


(4) The concept of love of parents is recognized at a 
very early age, 60 per cent giving evidence of it at the 3-year 
level. A statement of what they could do to help their par- 
ents in need, is slower in its development. However, 23 per 
cent of the children at 1 year 6 months and 66 per cent at 
4 years 6 months would, if their parents were in need, (1) 
evidence a feeling of love, (2) give physical or moral aid, or 
(3) take home responsibilities. The appreciation of the 
familial bond, as expressed in the “Why,” of their parents’ 
love for them, develops very slowly, only 28 per cent appre- 
ciating it at six years. 


(5) The concept of goodness is not expressed by the 
average child even at the age of seven years. The highest 
peak which this concept reaches includes only 41 per cent 
of the subjects and is reached at the 5-year level. Per- 
centages at the 6- and 7-year levels are lower than this. 
“Obedience” is a common ideal of goodness, as are also 
“playing nicely,” “being polite,” and doing some service for 
another. It is interesting to note that very many of the 
younger children are sincere and candid in expressing the 
simple fact that they are “always good.” 


(6) Average Moral Growth. The period of moral growth 
is shown in these composite data to be rapid from 3 to 5 
years, with more accelerated periods of development in the 
first half of the third and fourth years. The growth from 
five to six is comparatively slight. The period for the in- 
stilling of the simple, fundamental moral concepts and the 
corresponding habits of action which will root these concepts 
firmly in the life of the child, is, therefore, before 5 years. 
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During most of this period, it seems probable that boys will 
show a greater interest in, and appreciation of, these moral 
concepts than will girls. 


(7) Average Moral Development compared with other 
types of development. (a) Physical. Dr. Charles B. Daven- 
port,’ director of the Department of Genetics, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Washington, is reported as stating that, “On the 
average it (growth) is rapid at first then slows down grad- 
ually until the child is four years old. From the fourth until 
the tenth year, he grows a bit faster though the rate is slow 
compared with that of the first year.” 


Rand, Sweeney, and Vincent, in a table published for 
Merrill-Palmer children, and a second table reprinted from a 
report of the Children’s Bureau, find these increases in 
standing height (increases given in inches): 


Children’s Bureau Merrill-Palmer 
Age Boys Girls Boys Girls 
36—42 mo. 1.600 1.500 1.3 1.6 
43—48 mo. 1.125 1.125 1.6 
49—54 mo. 1.250 1.250 1.4 
55—60 mo. 1.125 1.125 1.1 


Gain in weight is said to correspond with increase in height. 


The rise of the curve in moral development at the age of 
3 years corresponds with these data from the Children’s 
Bureau. The distribution of children in the present study 
parallels to a much greater degree the distribution of cases 
reported in the Children’s Bureau report than it does the 
Merrill-Palmer distribution. We may conclude, therefore, 
that there is a probable relationship betwen the initiation 
of moral development and the acceleration of physical 
growth characteristic of this period. 


(b) Mental Development. The intensive study of chil- 
dren, which has been carried on by numerous authorities in 
the past two decades, indicates that “from eighteen months 
to three years, but particularly from three to five years, the 
expansion of the material, social, and spiritual selves con- 


« 


* Michigan Public Health Report. August, 1931, p. 180. 
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tinues rapidly.”* That sense perceptions are developing 


with rapidity in the 3 to 5 year period is demonstrated by 
the fact that— 


(1) Skill with the hands and ability to express creative 
ideals are greatly increased; (2) mistakes in judgment of 
distance are more rarely made; (3) interest in number is 
much increased; (4) appreciation in music and rhythm is 
rapid. 2 TRO 

Reasoned conclusions, which have been evidenced in ac- 
tions before three years, are expressed in language at about 
three years, while at four years the whole process of reason- 
ing is frequently given verbal expression. 


Social and emotional development is also marked in this 
3 to 5-year period. The affections of the child are seen to 
turn from the mother and home to playmates at three years. 
By five years the contacts with older children begin to take 
on something of the appearance of “gang interest.” Ideas 
about play are much more frequently exchanged at three 
years than before, and from three to four, more or less 
loosely organized play groups which shift with ease, are 
evident. 


Conscience, which is, of course, an activity of judgment, 
has become clearly evident by three years, in that children 
have abstracted a certain sense of “right” and “wrong” from 
the actions which they know to be approved or disapproved 
by their elders. By four or five years, this power to judge 
of “right” and “‘wrong” has become clearly determined.* 


These general facts of mental development indicate that 
the corresponding development which we have found for 
fundamental moral concepts between 3 and 5 years is a 
phase of the general mental acceleration of children which is 
characteristic of this period. Since this moral development 
is, undoubtedly, of greatest import to the well-being of the 
child and to the development of his personality, it should 
be made the subject of detailed study and careful direction, 

* Rand, Sweeney, and Vincent, Mental and Physical Development of the Pre- 
school Child, p. 350. 

*Thid. p. 366. 
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rather than be, as is now frequently the case, left to chance 
adjustments. 

The data on the moral and religious, and the purely re- 
ligious concepts seem to indicate these facts: 


(1) Knowledge of a Divine Creator: Some children 
show an appreciation of their creation by God very early, 
i. e., at 1 year 6 months. Two-thirds show this appreciation 
at about the 3 years 6 months-level. The concept practically 
reaches the 100 percentile at the 5 year 6 month-level. 


(2) The existence of this Creator in Heaven: The pre- 
school child begins to develop this concept very early. It 
may be said to be well established by the fourth year. 
Through incorrect answers, we have evidence that the child 
also has ideas on the other persons who are in heaven. 


(3) Heaven, a reward for good people: This concept 
is not as familiar to the child as that of God dwelling in 
Heaven, yet is present after the fifth year in the majority of 
cases. Non-Catholic children betray less spiritual apprecia- 
tion in this concept by their greater concern for what hap- 
pens to the mortal remains of the deceased. 


(4) Existence and office of Guardian Angel: This con- 
cept is not so well developed as are several of the moral con- 


cepts. However, undeveloped potentialities are disclosed by 
the data. 


(5) Recognition of Jesus, Mary and St. Joseph pic- 
torially presented: The representation of Our Lord in the 
aspect of the Redeemer is quite familiar to Catholic children 
at an early age. The Infant Jesus is less well recognized. 
Our Lady is better known to children in the Nativity than in 
the Crucifixion Group. In neither case do children show a 
knowledge of Our Blessed Mother consistent with their age. 
St. Joseph is relatively unfamiliar to most children, while St. 
John and St. Mary Magdalen are practically unknown. 

Viewing the moral and religious development of the child 
as a whole we may, therefore, infer that, (1) the basis for 
some of the fundamental and necessary moral concepts have 
their beginning in the pre-school years before, presumably, 
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the individual receives any formal training; (2) moreover, 
not only beginnings have been made, but for several con- 
cepts considerable progress has been attained in these early 
years; (3) from data in several problems where the stage 
of development of the moral or religious concept tested de- 
pends upon the activity and planned direction of the parent 
rather than upon acquirement through the child’s life ex- 
periences, it is apparent that great possibilities for moral 
and religious development remain latent in most children. 
Since the average moral development curve indicates great 
possibilities for training during the pre-school period, and 
since parents, good parents, desire the fullest and best de- 
velopment of their children, it must be either that they are 
not aware of these possibilities or that they do not know 
how to utilize the power for good that is theirs. Hence, we 
come to the conclusion that parents today need, first, to be 
made aware of the undeveloped spiritual potentialities of 
pre-school children, and secondly, to be given some specilic, 
practical suggestions for developing these possibilities. The 
home, in most instances, has the exclusive care of the chil- 
dren until they reach school-age. The increased leisure of 
women, through the many aids available in household tasks, 
should free the mother to give more direct and personal at- 
tention to the children. That they are willing to give this 
personal attention without consideration of cost to self, the 
carrying out of the minutiae of the schedule for the child’s 
physical welfare amply prove. The mother should know 
her power and her opportunity in the moral and spiritual 
development of her child at least as well as she at present 
knows the requirements for his physical well-being. This 
necessity is forced upon her because her duties toward the 
child include not merely the care of his physical needs, but 
also the responsibility for his training to good citizenship for 
time and eternity. 





Theology for the Teacher 


THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, CLM. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


As the Easter season approaches, many teachers will be 
called on to prepare children for the worthy and fruitful 
reception of the great sacrament of confirmation. It is not 
an easy task, particularly since in many places it is a matter 
of giving sufficient instruction to very young children, those 
namely, who have just attained the use of reason. In our 
opinion, however, some of the difficulty arises from a mis- 
taken notion of the amount of instruction that is required for 
the valid and fruitful reception of this sacrament particularly 
in the case of children of a tender age. We should not be 
wiser than the Church and we should follow her directions, 
interpreting them in a spirit of loyal obedience, that is, trust- 
ing in her wisdom to correct abuses through her lawfully con- 
stituted representatives, our bishops. The Church in her 
common law,’ states that according to the discipline of the 
Latin Church, Confirmation is suitably administered to chil- 
dren at about the seventh year of their age, unless it be 
deemed advisable to administer it at a more early age, inas- 
much as the child is in danger of death or other just and 
grave causes persuade it. In a later declaration,” it has been 

* Code of Canon Law, Can. 788. 


* Responses of the Pontifical Commission on the Code and the S. Congr. 
Sac. 1931-1932. 
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explained that the custom of confirming at an earlier age 
existing in certain localities may be tolerated but efforts 
should be made by instruction to bring about conformity to 
the generally prevailing practice of the Latin Church. Fur- 
ther that it is proper for children to receive Confirmation, the 
complement of Baptism, before being admitted for the first 
time to Holy Communion. Still, where for various reasons 
Confirmation was not conferred, no child, who has attained 
the use of reason, is to be kept from making its first Com- 
munion until an opportunity is found of receiving Confir- 
mation. {a 

The practice of the Church is wise and conformed to the 
true understanding of the nature of this sacrament. For its 
valid reception in an infant no intention is required, since all 
its effects are in the nature of a donation, the character, the 
increase of sanctifying grace, and the special sacramental 
graces in the form of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Even in 
an adult, that is one having the use of reason, an habitual, 
implicit intention suffices for validity. For like all the sacra- 
ments of the living, Confirmation works its effects in those 
who place no obstacle, namely those free from the conscious- 
ness of mortal sin. Yet it is desirable that some instruction 
on the nature of the sacrament precede, not for its valid 
reception, nor even in all cases for fruitful reception, but for 
more abundant effects, proportioned to better dispositions 
normally resulting from such instruction; since more perfect 
appreciation assures a more careful preparation for the re- 
ception of the sacrament. But as in the parallel case of chil- 
dren admitted to the reception of Holy Communion, the 
instruction demanded and sufficing is proportioned to the age 
and mental capacity of the recipient, and the instruction 
naturally in the case of a child of seven will be of a very 
elementary character. If we bear these things in mind, we 
will have no difficulty in perceiving that the age for the 
reception of Confirmation is a matter of discipline, which 
may vary not only in different branches of the Church, but 
at different periods of her history. We will see no absurdity 
in the Oriental practice of Confirming immediately after 
Baptism, which was the practice of the Latin Church in the 
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early ages, and still prevails in certain localities at the pres- 
ent day. It merely emphasizes the peculiar complementary 
relation between Baptism and Confirmation. On the other 
hand, the deferring of the reception until the child attains 
the use of reason, calls attention to the fact that this sacra- 
ment marks a very definite stage of advance in the spiritual 
life of the Christian, and that stage may well be marked by 
the dawning of reason and the accompanying responsibility. 
While an understanding of its nature, its purpose and effects 
assures, other things being equal, a more perfect preparation, 
better dispositions, and more abundant participation in the 
actual and habitual grace the sacrament confers and in- 
creases. 


But one may easily run to exaggeration and argue that it 
should be deferred until adolescence. A certain amount of 
discretionary power is certainly given the Bishop to deter- 
mine at what age children under his jurisdiction shall or- 
dinarily receive the sacrament of Confirmation. He deter- 
mines this in his prudence according to peculiar circum- 
stances existing there and these may and do differ for 


children of different social conditions. Thus one such regu- 
lation was made for children of mixed marriages, not 
attending Catholic schools. The reception of Confirmation 
was delayed to the age of twelve in order to guarantee 
continuance of some instruction in Catholic doctrine until 
that age. Normally such children once they were confirmed, 
were considered by their parents to be completely trained in 
religious matter and no further interest could be aroused nor 
cooperation obtained from either of the parents. But given 
normal conditions of Catholic life, a Bishop can and will 
accept the prevailing practice stated by the common law with 
its official interpretation already cited. Thus the statutes of 
a certain diocese read that all children, who have sufficient 
use of reason for even the private admission to the reception 
of Holy Communion, are to be prepared for the reception of 
Confirmation whenever an opportunity for receiving this 
Sacrament is given by the visit of the Bishop. They have 
sufficient dispositions and with elementary instructions will 
receive it fruitfully. 
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Now many teachers do not appreciate how great the field 
in the soul of a child for the working of God’s grace and 
especially of the sevenfold gifts of the Holy Ghost; and this, 
we think is why they find it hard to instruct them properly 
for the reception of Confirmation. They consider so often 
the moral conflict of the adolescent and the adult that they 
lose sight of the fact that the same conflict along other lines 
begins very early in every individual. True it is that, save 
in the case of those who have been abused, there is no sexual 
difficulty for very young children, yet they have to with- 
stand many temptations and need to be strengthened to re- 
sist their impulses to commit numerous kinds of sin. It is 
not easy for a child to refrain from lying, particularly when 
the telling of the truth entails punishment or ridicule. For 
them also no small effort is required to keep from petty 
thieving; it requires true fortitude to avoid fighting with 
their companions. Obedience is a constant strain upon their 
rebellious little natures, particularly since nearly all their 
morality is in the early stages presented as what they must 
do, or what they must not do, without further formality of 
distinction between specific sins. Very early from their prone- 
ness to imitate their elders they are inclined to use bad lan- 
guage. They would satisfy their curiosity about things that 
are hidden from them and even further they may be drawn to 
do what is indecent from a certain malicious perverseness. 
Because of their imperfect mental and physical development, 
mortal sin for the most part is absent from their lives. But 
let us not be misled into thinking that therefore we need not 
be concerned about their seemingly petty problems. In 
those years are sown the seeds of those ever growing habits 
of virtue and vice, and it is the very wisdom of God in His 
Church that provides the child with every supernatural 
means available to build up the supernatural life infused by 
Baptism. It is not God’s will that they should learn by their 
mistakes and that they should know the malice of sin in 
experiencing remorse. Let us keep them innocent, that they 
may grow uninterruptedly from their earliest years, coming 
to spiritual manhood as speedily as possible, and their spirit- 
ual birth find its complement in fullness of life without undue 
delay. 
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Convinced of this let the teacher first of all be inspired 
by a serious consideration of the nature, the purpose and 
the effects of this great Sacrament of Confirmation; let your 
mind dwell on the simple but impressive elements of the 
sensible sign by which it is administered; go back in mem- 
ory to that first Pentecost which ushered in the divine Para- 
clete and note the effects on the Apostles. Let us try to 
understand what it means to be strengthened in the faith, to 
be enrolled in the army of the Christ, no longer to be merely 
a member of the household of the faith in the weakness of 
infancy, but signed and sealed with the character of the 
manly profession of faith in word and work. Consider in 
order the gifts of the Holy Ghost—how they correspond to 
the faculties of body and soul, how from them are developed 
the moral virtues, how they support and buttress the theo- 
logical virtues, how they vivify, energize all our natural 
powers, that we may be moved by the Spirit of God to an 
ever more active practice of virtue, how actual grace gives 
the enlightenment and the impulse necessary to put these 
powers into actual use as often as occasion arises, nay drives 
us to seek occasions to exercise them ever more and more 
fully. Consider how quite properly this action results in the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, truly the perfection of the super- 
natural life of grace. In one word, if I may borrow a stronger 
word of exhortation from Paul to his beloved disciple, Tim- 
othy: “(Meditate upon these things, be wholly in these 
things; that thy profiting may be manifest to all. Take heed 
to thyself and to doctrine; be earnest in them. For in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.” 


With this solid foundation of doctrine and sincere appre- 
ciation of the truly divine work to be wrought in the soul of 
the child by the imposition of the hands of the Bishop, it 
should not be so difficult to convey something of it all to the 
simple trusting soul of an innocent child; a visit from the 
Holy Ghost, Who is God, Who will henceforth dwell in the 
soul; the character, an invisible mark, but clearly known to 
God whereby He recognizes His soldiers; the abundance of 
helps given to live up to the duties of a soldier in professing 


*] Timothy, IV :15, 16. 
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one’s faith, in living up to the commands of God, in suffer- 
ing all things, even death, rather than deny the faith either 
in word or by one’s conduct. For the upper grades, the 
presentation of this Sacrament has been well worked out in 
an earlier number of the JouRNAL.* Let us trust that some- 
one more skilled than we in methods of presentation will pre- 
pare something of the same nature suited to the younger chil- 
dren. We offer here merely by way of suggestion, that in 
spite of the pacifists, it is best presented under the meta- 
phor of warfare. A child is caught by the pictures of a battle, 
of a brave leader, loyalty, the value of a good cause. This can 
be carried over into the subject of morality, to something 
which every child can understand, the struggle that goes on 
in its own soul. Against the impulses from within, against 
the example of bad companions from without, the good 
cause which is worth fighting for, the honor of being allowed 
to share in the struggle under the Great Captain, the distinc- 
tive mark which is the character, signing and sealing one for- 
ever in this royal service. To these points add: insistence on 
the fact that Confirmation is received only once, this marks 
its importance in one’s life. It is received at the hands of the 
Bishop, who is not only a priest, but a High Priest. Explain 
the meaning of the ceremonies, explain how seriously one is 
to accept the duties of professing one’s faith, of not denying 
it, of fidelity unto death. Can not this be done simply yet 
effectively by anyone who has within himself the practical 
conviction of living faith in the virtue of the Sacrament of 
strengthening and at the same time that loving sympathy for 
children, which unlocks the secrets of their souls? 


“Sister M. Chrysantha, “Becoming Soldiers of Jesus Christ,” Journal of 
Religious Instruction, 11 (May, 1932), 811. 











New Books in Review 





The Life of My Savior. “Highway to Heaven Series.” By 
A School Sister of Notre Dame. Edited by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. 
Pp. 195. Price 68c. Religion in Life Curriculum. Second 
Grade Teachers’ Plan Book and Manual. Edited by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. xxiv+140. Price $1.00. 


In the second book of the “Highway to Heaven Series” 
the author presents the life of Christ to the second grade 
child. The book is the basic text for the Course in Religion, 
Grade Two, edited by Dean E. A. Fitzpatrick of Marquette 
University. The text represents good bookmaking, is well 
illustrated, and each lesson is followed with suggested learn- 
ing activities with such headings as: “Something to Do,” 
“Something to Talk About,” “Something to Tell,” “Would 
You Like to Do This?” “Something to Draw,” “Do You 
Know?” “Games” and “Test.” 


The teacher’s manual for The Life of My Savior has been 
developed under the following headings: To the Teacher; 
Introduction; Presentation; Developments; Pictures; Pu- 
pil’s Readings; Teacher’s References; Teacher’s Notes. 
Minute assistance is given to the teacher for each lesson in 
the text according to a definite time schedule. 


How to Teach the Catechism. Volume One, Grades I, I 
and III. A Teacher’s Manual Containing a Systematized 
Presentation of Lessons in the Baltimore Catechism, in Cor- 
relation with Bible and Church History, the Ecclesiastical 
Year, Liturgy, and the Lives of the Saints. Also a Definite 
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Schedule of Lesson Plans for the Religious Curriculum of 
Every Grade. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Schumacher. New York: 
Benziger Bros., 1933. Pp. xx+228. Prices: $2.00 each; 10 
copies $1.90 each; 20 copies $1.80 each; 30 copies $1.70 
each. 


The above subtitle explains the content of the text. Itis a 
book for the teacher, presenting one-third of the author’s 
plan to teach the Catechism according to a three-cycle pro- 
gram that will take the eight years of the elementary school 
for completion. Teachers will appreciate the detailed notes 
on questions from the Catechism and the enrichment that 
the author suggests together with the correlation with Chris- 
tian living. While the text is based on the Baltimore Cate- 
chism it may be used with any other catechism. 


God’s Truth. The Answer to Laicism, Book I. By Rev- 
erend Eugene F. Marshall, D.D., Pittsfield, Mass.: 414 
North Street, 1933. Pp. xxii+557. Price $1.75 each; ten 
copies $15.00; twenty-five copies $1.25 each. 


The reverend author, fifteen years a priest and engaged 
in parochial work, candidly confesses in his preface that the 
greater part of his sizeable volume is a translation from the 
French of a work that appeared in serial form more than 
forty years ago in the L’Ami du Clerge. We would note 
in passing that Father Marshall has not only not removed 
the “local color” from the examples used but more than 
once has not been happy in avoiding “gallicisms” in his 
translations. The volume, however, contains a mine of in- 
formation about the truths of our Faith. Still we fear that 
he undertakes in a single book to satisfy too many purposes. 
The subtitle: “The Answer to Laicism,” shows one purpose, 
stated also in the preface, namely: to equip Catholic lay- 
men with answers to the questions put them by non- 
Catholics. But he also proposes to furnish a text-book for 
Catholic high schools, a reference book for teachers in day 
and Sunday schools, an aid to priests in arranging courses of 
catechetical instruction, and further, a brief and useful sum- 
mary of theology for seminarians and priests. Now these 
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various aims conflict in the form to be given any work. 
Father Marshall, having in mind doubtless the book’s use as 
a text, has adhered throughout to the catechetical method, 
in nearly every answer, moreover, the entire question is 
repeated verbatim. And endeavoring to make it more help- 
ful to teachers in the lower grades, he has, in places, gone 
to excess of repetition by a series of very similar questions 
and answers. This not only derogates from its value as a 
text in high schools, but makes continuous reading of the 
work most tiresome. It also accounts for the size of the 
work which will discourage many, particularly when they 
observe that this volume, Book I, covers only the theological 
virtues and the first three Articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 
For while the publishing of the work is excellent, with ample 
margins and sufficiently varied type to be readable, it has 
no Index to make it readily serviceable to either the laity 
or teacher or even priests for that matter. The table of 
contents gives the main subdivisions but is by no means ex- 
haustive. 

But a brief analysis will give a better idea of the numerous 
topics touched on more or less extensively, offering truly 
valuable help to teachers in furnishing them ready-made 
much material in question-answer form, though not arranged 
in the same order as our catechisms. Beginning with an In- 
troduction that stresses the importance of the study of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the author outlines the virtues in general, 
then passes on to the consideration of Faith. Besides the 
moral aspects of this virtue, he deals with the questions of 
Revelation, Holy Scripture and Tradition. The virtue of 
Hope is treated less extensively, then more fully the virtue 
of Charity. A short introduction on the Apostles’ Creed 
is followed by questions on the First Article. These cover 
the Existence and Nature of God, the Holy Trinity, the 
divine Perfections. Then in detail the creation of the world, 
the angels, man, into which is incorporated the whole Bible 
story. While exact in stating the principles to be followed 
in the interpretation of this Scriptural account, there appear 
many categorical statements according to the once widely 
prevailing Concordistic system of exegesis, which rather 
rashly attempted to show a perfect agreement between sci- 
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ence and the Bible. Through the story of the Fall we are 
led up to the Redemption, which permits the insertion of 
numerous items covering nearly every period of Hebrew 
history down to the Prophets. Here again the explanation 
of certain passages and the solutions of certain difficulties 
in that history simply neither explain nor solve. Other selec- 
tions are not in the best of taste. Under the Second Article, 
the Divinity of Christ is briefly discussed. In the Third 
Article we have the subject of the Incarnation, but the 
greater part of the section is concerned with the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, to which are appended some questions on St. 
Joseph. And here again legend is not carefully distinguished 
from sober history and revealed truth. As already noted, 
this concludes the present volume. Yet even with these crit- 
icisms, we feel that we can sincerely recommend the work as 
quite useful for reference purpose to all religious teachers, 
since it truly abounds in examples, Bible stories, clever ques- 
tions that will stimulate and interest classes, etc., while it 
presents with at least sufficient clearness and accuracies the 
dogmas of the Faith. 
LF. F.C. 


Good News for God’s Children. By Reverend L. A. Gales. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Catechetics Division of the Co-Operative 
Guild, 633 University Avenue, 1933. Pp. 65. Price 15c. 


This is really a text of Christian Doctrine in which the 
author seems to have achieved a very nice rapport with the 
child. Each lesson is written as a letter from God to the 
child. The text is well illustrated in color. We believe the 
following is typical of the author’s understanding of the 
young learner: 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS (See last page for exact words) : 

(1) Adore Me only. Speak to Me in prayer. (2) Use My Holy 
Name in a holy way. (3) Keep My day holy by going to Mass. (4) 
Your parents take My place; obey them. (5) Do not fight; it leads 
to murder. (6) I made your body; keep it pure; (7) Do not steal 
or take things from others; (8) Do not tell lies, but speak the truth. 


(9) Do not think about impure things. (10) Do not want what 
other people have. 
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Memory Aids. Arranged to Help Children to Assist at 
Mass and to Remember the Essentials of Christian Doctrine. 
A Simple Method of Rhyme and Melody. By Reverend Leo 
M. Walsh, Cincinnati, Ohio: 621 West Fifth Street, 1933. 
Pp. 50. Price 10c post paid; $7.00 per 100—postage extra. 


Reverend Carl J. Ryan, Superintendent of the Parochial 
Schools of Cincinnati, has written the preface to this pamph- 
let. Teachers in Catholic schools and those working with the 
religious instruction of public school children will all like 
to have a copy of this booklet that offers much more than 
its title, Memory Aids, implies. 


Prayers for Little Ones. New York: The Paulist Press, 
1933. Pp. 31. Price 10c postpaid; 5c each; $3.50 the 100; 
$30.00 the 1,000, carriage extra. 


Parents and teachers of the pre-school child will be happy 


to give this simple booklet to children. With its large type 
and illustrations it will be an asset in teaching the small 
child to pray. 


Toward the Clerical Religious Life. By Rev. Ralph 
Damian Goggins, O.P. A sketch of the requirements, life 
and labors of the priesthood in the Dominican Order. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. xiit+ 
14. Price $1.50. 


The author, one who has had rich experience as a master 
of novices, describes the vocation to the priesthood in gen- 
eral and to the Dominican life in particular. The book should 
be a welcome asset to those libraries that wish to put young 
men interested in the priesthood in touch with reading mat- 
ter of genuine vocational guidance worth rather than with 
content of propaganda. 
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The Conversion of an Episcopal Nun. By Cecilia M. Hat- 
field. Brooklyn, New York: International Catholic Truth 
Society, 405-407 Bergen Street, 1933. Pp. 32. Price 5c; 
$4.00 per 100; $2.25 per 50. 


Those who are interested in the literature on conversions 
will find inspiration in this short story that portrays “the 
trial and gloom that lead to peace and happiness for those 
who put God first and all things else behind.” 


Franciscan Schools of the Custody of the Holy Land To- 
gether with Other Franciscan Schools in the Near East. 
Jerusalem: The Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land, St. 
Saviour’s Convent, 1933. Pp. 78. 


oa 
This volume, for free distribution in English-speaking 


countries throughout the world, presents briefly the educa- 
tional work that is being carried on among the poor and 
destitute children of the Holy Land Missions in Palestine, 
Syria, Cyprus and Egypt, with photographs accompanying 
each description. 


Official Report of the Seventy-Eighth General Conven- 
tion, 1933. Catholic Central-Verein of America (National 
Federation of German American Catholics) St. Paul, Minn.: 
Wanderer Printing Company, 128 E. 10th Street, 1933. 
Pp. 160. 


This report contains papers and resolutions that will be 


of interest to those engaged in the various works of Catholic 
Action. 
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The Seven Last Words. By Rev. John F. Burns. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. 64. 
Price 50c. 


This pamphlet consists of eight discourses for the devotion 
of The Three Hours’ Agony. The author indicates the 
sources from which he has adapted materials and presents 
in a new frame work and original development these dis- 
courses on The Seven Last Words. 


The Moral Law. By Most Reverend John J. Swint, D.D. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. 55. 
Price 50c. 


The Moral Law is made up of six Lenten sermons on the 
Commandments of God, written by the Bishop of Wheeling. 
While the booklet was published for priests who might use it 
in preparing a course of sermons on the Commandments, 
teachers likewise will find it helpful in presenting the Chris- 


tian moral law to their respective classes. 
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Herron, Edward A. Life Returns to Die. A Novel. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1934. Pp. 361. Price $2.00. 


LeBuffe, Francis P., S.J. Creed Confiteor, “Let Us Pray” Series, 
IV. New York: The America Press, 1933. Pp. 46. Price 33c 
postpaid. 


Rayner, Elizabeth. Not All Saints. An exciting novel of the in- 
ternational drug ring. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 
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Hatfield, Cecilia M. The Conversion of an Episcopal Nun. 
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Pruemmer, Rev. Dominic, O.P. The Ethics of Birth Control. 
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Significant is this new series of texts for elementary-school religion, 


@ prepared to meet the modern demand for material on a high pedagogical @ 
standard. 


The HIGHWAY to HEAVEN SERIES 


A group of Sisters, representing various religious orders, in co- 

Grade 1. operation with a number of priests, collaborated in the prepara- 
BOOK OF THE HOLY tion of these religious texts. With the content of the Baltimore 
tT Catechism as its foundation, the Series returns to the narrative 
LIFE OF MY SAVIOR form of presenting religion. ght ge gg _—_ text 
Grade 3. are its constant association of ideas within the child’s own 
LIFE OF THE SOUL experience; reducing the subject matter to the intellectual 
ee CHRIST capacity of each grade Ag and giving a a. a oe 

CAME to action at every possible opportunity in the daily life of the 
Grade 5. : z pupils. Complete historical, doctrinal, and practical knowledge 
a FR eal THE is accumulated through the course, and a love for Christ and 
Grades. His ideals is carefully nurtured. Write for complete description 
THE MISSAL of the Series. 
Grades 7 and 8. 
THE HIGHWAY TO 

GOD 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Church Solos With Latin Text 


Selected from standard European and American composers including 
Dana, Faure, Franck, Richard Wagner and others. 
For high and low voice. 


75 Cents 


From America’s Most Complete Sheet Music Library 


ree Mayon & Healy ::.. 


CHICAGO 


Specializing in 


COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 
YEARBOOKS 


Write for estimate 


LINDEN Pra NTING Company 
Designers Printers Binders 


§17 SouTH JEFFERSON STREET ¢ CHICAGO 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Today, the high school instructor has material, both for 
his personal use and for his students, that furnishes valuable 
learning experience in studying those principles upon which 
social action must be based. In addition, educational litera- 
ture has provided the secondary school student with an en- 
riched assimilation that will guide him in seeing the applica- 
tions of the principles of social action in his life as a student 
and in his later life as an adult. Catholic educators advocate 
this enriched preparation for Catholic action for all high 
school boys and girls. Moreover, they recognize the fact that 
if this preparation is not given in the secondary school very 
little of it will be acquired elsewhere. It was necessary for 
secondary education to include in its curriculum a planned 
study of Catholic social action. However, Catholic social 
action is a study that should not be omitted from the curric- 
ulum until it receives detailed treatment in the high school 
course. We would like to make just one note relative to the 
development of the social action idea through study of and 
participation in the Mass. It would not be out of place for 
those of us who direct pupils and students in a study of the 
Mass to examine our programs and see to what extent we 
have correlated the motivation for Catholic social action 
with the Holy Sacrifice. For instance, through the study and 
use of the Missal or Mass prayers, have pupils and students 
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discovered the social character that pervades these prayers? 
that they are not taking part in the Mass by themselves but 
with and for their fellow brethren? Do our pupils and 
students take part in the Mass, as a private devotion or 
as a great community prayer? In participating in the 
missa recitata, have they been led to discover that they 
are not individuals but the community? Do they identify 
these parts of the Mass that belong to the congregation, 
the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and the 
responses to the celebrant? In their study of the Re- 
demption, the life of sanctifying grace, and the Church as 
the Mystical Body of Christ, are they finding reasons for 
justice and charity to their fellowmen? Words cannot de- 
scribe what the Mass should mean for social action, in its 
union of God and man, and all present in Christ. Let us 
teach our students to pray the Mass in such a way that they 


may find strength and motivation therein for genuine Cath- 
olic social action. 


WORDS 


During the past fifteen years there has been a gradual 
increase in the number of those who are working for the 
improvement of religious instruction at the primary school 
level. During recent years new materials have appeared for 
teacher and pupil. Some of this content is very good. It 
exhibits a knowledge of the child and of his character and 
learning needs. There is other material, however, that, while 
characterized as modern in its psychological and pedagogi- 
cal implications, is still far beyond the child in its presenta- 
tion of doctrine and theological terminology. That author is, 
indeed, an educator who has discovered how to explain doc- 
trine to small children in a language that is non-technical. 
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We sometimes meet with those who tell us that they have 
been present in schoolrooms or have heard of teachers who 
trained third and fourth grade children to use theological 
terms with ease. This is possible. A good and persistent 
teacher can accomplish a great deal. But have all teachers 
the time in which to be persistent? Are there more impor- 
tant values to be derived than the mere recitation of words? 
And if the persistent teacher has taught theological terms to 
the child in such a way that he may define them, even explain 
them in some detail, how long will this learning be his? Fur- 
thermore, such a manifestation of even temporary learning 
requires an exceptional teacher. What we need is content for 
the average boy or girl, in the average classroom, who will 
be taught by an average teacher. In examining new mate- 
rials for elementary school use, let us give their vocab- 
ularies and selection of content careful attention. The Cath- 
olic doctrine that should be taught to the child in the lower 
grades can all be put in language that he will understand. 
Let us not glory in the facility with which our small boys 
and girls use technical terms. Let us remember that for some 
years at least they have no opportunity to use these words, 
in fact, they may never use them. On the other hand, there 
is a great deal they should learn at once, because of its im- 
mediate need in their religious lives. This content must be 
taught, and its presentation, to be effective, must be in a sim- 
ple, forceful, non-technical language. 


ELECTIVES IN COLLEGE RELIGION 


Why is it that students do not select electives from the 
Department of Religion? In investigating this question, 
particularly in our larger colleges and universities, several 
factors must be taken into consideration. The instructor is 
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important. However, he may be a man of great scholarship 
and a genuine educator, but if his class meets at an incon- 
venient hour, for instance at eight o’clock in the morning or 
at eight-thirty o’clock in the evening, it is little wonder that 
students show little or no interest in the course. Many fac- 
tors enter into the selection of an elective course by a stu- 
dent. To those Departments of Religion that are interested 
in increasing the enrollment in elective courses we would sug- 
gest the following among items for consideration: (1) For 
what hours in the day or evening are these courses sched- 
uled? (2) What is the nature of the subjects offered? (3) 
What rules govern the choice of elective courses in your in- 
stitution? (4) What is the attitude of the dean and other 
advisors toward Religion as an elective subject? 


CONCERNING THE COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION 


It is interesting to note the tendency on the part of our 
colleges to introduce the comprehensive examination idea 
into departments of Religion. Without doubt, it has a con- 
tribution to make to scholarship. However, an important 
factor in the success of the comprehensive examination plan 
is the manner in which the tests are administered and the 
character of assistance given to students in preparing for 
them. The examiner should be an outsider. Comprehensive 
examinations have been found to lose their usefulness when 
prepared by the instructor. It is, therefore, recommended 
that comprehensive examinations be prepared by someone 
other than the instructor, either by another member of the 
department, a committee from the department or a group 
of departments. 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HELPING THE INSTRUCTOR 


In evaluating the work of a college Department of Relig- 
ion, it is most necessary for those in administrative positions 
to determine if instructors have sufficient time to prepare 
their work. Young instructors, and even those of more ma- 
ture years but new to the field, must be given ample time 
for the proper preparation for their classes. In any study 
of the failure of an instructor to achieve high or even average 
standards, particular attention should be given to the load he 
is carrying, both curricular and extra-curricular. It is gen- 
erally recognized that for those instructors who have no 
obligations outside of teaching, the sixteen hours of class- 
room work, set up by accrediting associations, should be 
regarded as a maximum for even experienced teachers. 


After all, the defense of the Church by apologetic, like the work 
of the confessional, is only the negative side of Catholic Action. 
The positive aspect, which is the deepening and strengthening of the 
supernatural life of the Mystical Body of Christ, is a great deal 
more important. The world-wide movement to accomplish that 
end (called liturgical) is essentially “the participation of the faith- 
ful in the holy mysteries” in an adequate manner, such as is done 
here at Laach. Doubtless, in a few years Catholics in every part of 
our land will be saying, “Come and see”; and their guests will be 
returning home to think about not a picture, but about the active 
presence of Christ in the Church which they have “seen.” 

Rev. Paul Bussard, The Commonweal, Vol. XIX, No. 15 
(February 9, 1934), p. 409. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


GOD’S LAW 
FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 


Adrian, Michigan 


To the Boys and Girls: 


The first time that your dear mother told you about God, 
she reminded you that you should be good in order to be 
happy. She told you that God gave you to her to help you to 
get to heaven. Heaven is God’s home. Everything you have 
has come from God. Everyone and everything on earth be- 
longs to God. Since God made us He has a right to tell us 
what to do. We have a power over those things that God has 
given us. What would you think of the automobile that 
started to go to the left when your father wanted it to turn 
to the right? Could a workman that had a team of horses 
get much done if the team were to go in just the opposite 
direction from that in the mind of its driver? We are never 
happy when we do anything that is forbidden. Our parents 
know more about what is right than we do. In your home 
there are certain laws that help to keep good order. In 
school we have certain rules to follow. Everything goes well 
when everybody obeys. Everyone is unhappy when someone 
breaks the rules. You know how many accidents happen 
when drivers do not watch the safety lights. You know what 
happens when little children play on the streets. All the 
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wrong that has ever happened in the world comes from our 
forgetting to obey God to Whom we all belong. God loved us 
before anyone else did. This is why everyone must love and 
obey Him. The world is His, and He deserves our love and 
obedience. If we love God as He wishes us to love Him, we 
will not disobey Him. If we love our parents and those who 


have charge of us, we will obey them, too, for the love of 
God. 


Now I am sure that you all want to know how you can tell 
when someone loves God very much. A person loves God 
more than anything else in the world if he is willing to give 
up anything and all things if God wishes it so. Every boy 
and girl likes play. They like pictures and candy and books; 
but they love their brothers and sisters more than all of those 
things. They love their fathers and mothers still more. God 
wishes to have us love Him even more than we love our par- 
ents, and, sometimes, He even asks us to make a sacrifice of 
them. It is always easier to suffer the loss of a father, a 
mother, a brother or a sister if we know and feel that God 
wants them for Himself. When we say: “If You wish it so, 
dear God, I will be satisfied,” we show God that we do love 
Him more than anything else in the whole world. 


If a man or woman owns a great deal of money and they 
share it with the poor, they prove that they love God very 
much. These people love God more than they love money. 
Sometimes people give up their lives like the early martyrs 
did. They show that they love God more than their lives. 
There is a beautiful story of sacrifice in the life of Abraham 
which I will tell you some day. We have not time today. I 


am sure that someone will remember to ask for the story 
soon. 


Now I know that everyone here will remember that the 
first law of God is to love Him more than anything else in the 
world. Do you want to know what God Himself said about 
the Second Law? He said that the second was just like the 
first: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” You see 
that God considers this law just as important as the first one. 
By our neighbor we mean everybody without exception. 
Neighbor does not mean the folks right next door to you or to 
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me. It means everyone. It means the people of every coun- 

try, of every religion, of every color, and no one is left out. 

God’s second law is broken if we do not love all people. Here 

are some of the ways that we show God that we love our 

neighbor just as we love ourselves: 

When we doa kind act every time we can. 

When we wish that our friends, and enemies, too, get along well. 

When we speak kindly about everyone. 

When we say “Good morning” kindly. 

When we show that we are glad that someone is very well and 
happy. 

When we are sorry if someone is ill. 

When we are sorry that someone is not well or happy. 

When we do not hurt anyone’s feelings. 

When we are kind and thoughtful about our parents and the aged. 

When we are careful about the good name of everyone. 

When we take someone’s part. 

When we are sorry if anyone is punished. 

When we help someone in need. 

When we are careful about helping other boys and girls to be good. 

When we are careful about what belongs to someone else. 

When we never wish for anything that belongs to another. 

When we pray for everyone, whether we know them or not. 


You will remember how our Blessed Lord was kind to 
everyone. He prayed for his friends and He prayed for His 
enemies, too. If we love God and we want to show Him that 
we love Him, we will forgive everyone from our heart, we will 
help them when they need our help and we will always pray 
for them. When we pray hard for anything, God helps us and 
it is easier to do what He wants. God gave us the Ten Com- 
mandments. Three of these help us to think about God and 
the other seven help us to think about our neighbor. This is 
a good way to remember the three Commandments about 
the love of God: 

We must love God more than anything else in the world. 


We must love God more than we do our fathers, mothers, brothers 
or sisters. 


We must love God more than our lives. 
We must love God more than anything we have. 
We must love our neighbors as we love ourselves. 
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We must wish everyone well. 

We must think more of the soul of our neighbor. 
We must help everyone we can. 

We must do a kind act for everyone, and 

We must always be kind in word, deed, and thought. 


To the Teacher: 


Prepare the children for a better understanding of the Dec- 
alogue by having a class discussion of the foregoing. Make 
the applications real. Give the children an opportunity to 
select their own examples. These are nearest to the child 
and will be of more benefit to them. Let all teaching of the 
Commandments be positive in tone. The form of the Com- 
mandments is easily memorized once the class has the 
required presentation and discussion. Check for the fol- 
lowing: 

. Why do we have laws? 

. Where does all law come from? 

. What city laws do you remember ? 

. How do we show that we love God? 

5. How do we show that we love our neighbor? 

. How do we show that we love our enemies? 

. Why should we take more care of our soul than of our body? 

. How can we help other boys and girls to take care of their souls? 

. Why must we obey all those who are placed over us? 

. What laws do you think would help in your home? 

. What laws do you think would help in your city? 

. What laws do you think would help in your little club or society ? 





THE COMMANDMENTS 


FOR THE UPPER GRADES 


SISTER MARY AMBROSE, O.P. 
St. Joseph College 


Adrian, Michigan 


To the Boys and Girls: 


It is not enough to belong to God’s Church in order to be 
saved. God has given us His law. This law is called the 
Decalogue. It is a code which contains all the duties which 
we are to perform in order to be saved. Many people think 
that if they believe in the Christian church they will be 
saved. Others think if they pray well, go to Mass on Sun- 
days and holydays, they will be saved. God expects much 


more of us. He has given us His law. When we obey the 
law of God we are real members of His Church. We are 
active members; we live good lives. These are some of the 
things that help to make a good Catholic. 

At one time Jesus was visiting with a young man. This 
young man asked Christ what he would do to be saved. To 
this question Jesus answered: “If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the Commandments.” 

There are two commandments which contain the whole 
law of God. These two commandments are: First, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy 
whole soul, with thy whole strength, and with thy whole 
mind”; Second, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
These two commandments are called the greatest command- 
ments. They are the greatest because they contain all the 
other commandments. If we love God and if we love His 
name, we will not take His name in vain. If we love our 
neighbor, we will not do anything to injure him. 


*St. Matthew, XIX :17. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD 


To love anyone means to wish him good. If we love God 
we will have a great desire to promote His glory on earth, we 
will do everything we can to make others love Him. Every- 
thing we have comes from God. If we are grateful to Him 
for all of these things, we shall show Him by our deeds that 
we love Him. 


You may ask the question: How do we love God? To this 
I will answer that we are to love God with our whole heart, 
with our whole soul, and with our whole strength; that is, 
we must love Him above all other things. When we reason 
about this question we begin to think that the better a thing 
is the more love it deserves. God is most perfect. He is most 
beautiful, He is most good, He is most just, He is most wise, 
therefore, we must love Him most. We must give to every 
person the love which he deserves. It would be wrong to love 
a stranger more than one’s own brother. So, also, it would 
be wrong for us to love a creature more than the Creator, 
Who is infinitely perfect. The very best way that we can 
show God that we love Him is to avoid doing anything that 
is wrong. 

The Saints love God with their whole hearts, with their 
whole strength, above all other things. We must try to make 
our love like theirs. This does not keep us from loving other 
things besides God. There is a perfect love of God when one 
thinks only of God. There is an imperfect love when one 
thinks also of himself. We might call perfect love of God 
pure gold, and imperfect love of God gold mixed with silver. 
Imperfect love of God is not bad, but we must all strive to 
love God with a most perfect love and let this love grow. 

God wants us to love ourselves, and it is a good thing to 
love oneself. God just wants us to have our self-love a rea- 
sonable one. If we are reasonable about things we will give 
God the first honor, the first love. We have placed the things 
we love in good order. 


LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOR 


The second greatest commandment is the love of our 
neighbor. Every man is our neighbor; that is, every one 
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without exception, whatever his nationality or religion, 
white, black, yellow, Catholic, Protestant or Jew. Every 
man is our neighbor, because all men are related to us. We 
all had the same first parents, Adam and Eve, and we are 
creatures of the one heavenly Father. The animal is not our 
neighbor, because it is not a human being. We must not love 
animals as we love men. However, we must treat them well. 
When it is necessary we may kill them, but it is a great wrong 
to torture them. 

Our enemies are also our neighbors, because they have 
been created by God and God loves them. We must pray 
for our enemies. This love must be orderly also. If a near 
relative and a stranger are in danger of death, we must strive 
to first rescue the relative, then the stranger. 

God has commanded us to love all men because they are 
His creatures. They are created to His image and likeness 
and He loves them all. Our love is reasonable when we love 
our neighbors and our enemies because God wants it so. The 
love we owe to our neighbor is a pure love. We wish our 
neighbor and our enemy to have heaven for their reward. If 
this be true we will love them both with a pure love and not 
with a selfish bodily love. 

We must love our neighbors as ourselves. We value every- 
thing that God has given us, so also we must love the gifts 
which our neighbor has received from God. We wish well for 
ourselves; we must also wish well for our neighbor and show 
our love for him by our deeds. The first Christians loved one 
another. This is the way they showed the pagans that it was 
better to be a Christian. We must not forget that the law 
of God commands us to first love Him, then our neighbor, 
and then ourselves. Christ has given us the best example 
of this love when dying on the cross he prayed for his ene- 
mies and those who crucified Him. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The love of God and the love of our neighbor contain the 
whole law of God. God Himself gave us the ten Command- 
ments. In the beginning these Commandments were written 
in the hearts of men, so that all men knew they were not al- 
lowed to steal, to kill, to become impure. With original sin, 
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man’s reason became clouded, and his will was weakened and 
inclined to do evil things, and many did not know what God 
commanded and what he forbade. This is why God wrote 
His Commandments for Moses on two pieces of stone, 
so that the whole world might know them and so that no one 
might be able to give an excuse. 

When Jesus was preaching upon earth He made these 
Commandments still more strong by His sermon on the 
mount. He said that He did not come to do away with the 
Commandments of God, but to carry them out. We are 
bound to keep these Commandments. We are able to keep 
these Commandments. God would not ask us to keep a law 
which He thought we could not follow. There are millions 
in heaven today because they kept the Commandments 
faithfully. If they could keep them, why can not we? Noth- 
ing is difficult for the person who loves God above all things. 

The first three commandments call our attention to our 
duties to God. The seven which follow tell us about our du- 
ties toward our neighbor. One breaks the First Command- 
ment when he gives any honor to a creature when that honor 
belongs to God alone. Idolatry is a sin against the First 
Commandment. There is a great deal of idolatry in the 
world today. The pagans are guilty of this crime. The Jews 
are guilty of a false worship because they gave to God the 
worship that was laid down in the Old Law, but they did not 
accept any worship from the time of Christ. There are peo- 
ple who believe in charms, dreams, fortune-tellers and the 
like, and these too have broken the First Commandment. 
God forbids us to believe in them. The devil and his helpers 
can do many wonderful things, but we are not allowed to 
accept this aid because God has forbidden it. The devil often 
may seem to help us but he is doing so to injure our soul or 
body later on. The magician does not sin against this First 
Commandment because he does not invoke the aid of the 
devil. He performs some wondrous act. Dreams are thoughts 
which we have when asleep. We can not control these. Some- 
times God sends dreams to us. I know you will remember 
how He told St. Joseph in a dream to take the Child Jesus 
and His Mother and to flee into Egypt. 

Sins against faith, hope and charity, are all against the 
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First Commandment. A person sins against faith who does 
not try to know what God has taught. He sins against Faith 
when he refuses to believe all that God has taught. He sins 
against Faith when he refuses to believe in the way that God 
has taught. Some people speak in a way in which others 
might think that they were not Catholics. They are denying 
their Faith, and to do so is a sin against the First Command- 
ment. Jesus Himself has said: “He that shall deny Me 
before men, I will also deny him before My Father, Who is 
in heaven.”” One may lose his Faith by listening to unbeliev- 
ers, by reading bad books and newspapers, and by taking 
part in the worship of those who do not have faith in God. 

The greatest commandment is that we love God. The 
greatest sin is to hate God. In hell there is no love of God. 
Those who hate God usually hate His Church, His Saints, 
His priests, and His missionaries. They hate to hear relig- 
ious subjects spoken of. They hate to go to church. They 
hate those who live devout lives. They hate the names of 
the Saints, and they ignore the things that are dear to God. 

The First Commandment demands that we not only love 
God, but His Blessed Mother, and the Saints. Whenever we 
honor the Saints and God’s Mother it does not lessen our 
love of God Himself. When we pray to God our prayer is 
different from the prayers which we say to the Saints and 
His Blessed Mother. We ask the Saints and the Blessed 
Virgin to pray for us, but when we pray to God we ask God 
Himself to help us. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


You and I and the Saints all are members of the same 
Church, because the Church in Heaven and the Church on 
earth are one and the same and all of its members are in 
communion with one another. The Communion of Saints is 
a great society of the Saints in Heaven, the Souls in Purga- 
tory, and the Faithful of the true Church on earth. The 
members of this society have been made holy by Baptism. 
They are called to a holy life, and they have the promise of 
Heaven for all times, if they remain faithful to the Com- 
mandments of God. There are two classes of people who 


* St. Matthew, X :33. 
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do not belong to the Communion of Saints. These are (1) 
the lost souls in hell; (2) those on earth who have denied 
the true Church and who have cut themselves away from 
the Church. God loves all men. He wishes all men to be 
saved. Those who are in hell will never see His Face, but 
those who have denied Him on earth or who have cut them- 


selves away from His Church may return to Him by asking 
His forgiveness. 


THINGS TO DO 


Ask your teacher to make an outline for you so that you 
may make an intensive study of the Commandments under 
the two following headings: 


I. How to Serve God Best. 
II. How God Wants Me to Serve My Neighbor? 


When you have completed the outline, prepare for a class 
discussion. The following may help you: 


I. If I love my neighbor: 


. I will be pure in my thoughts, words and actions. 


. I will be modest in my looks and dress. 


1. I will not injure him nor give him bad example. 


2 
3 
4. I will help other boys and girls to be good. 

5. I will never take anything that belongs to him. 
6. I will never tell lies about him. 

7. I will help him whenever I can. 

8. I will never desire anything which he has. 


II. We show that we love God if: 

. We love the laws which He gave us. 

. We love His Blessed Mother and the Saints. 

. We show Him every honor. 

. We use His Name in prayer and good wishes. 

. We obey those who have authority over us. 

. We respect the laws of our Country and of our State. 
. We prav for those in authority. 

. We love our neighbor as ourselves. 


ONAMNARWN HS 





TEXT BOOKS FOR THE GRADE TEACHER 


RT. REV. MSGR. M. A. SCHUMACHER 
St. Nicholas Church 
Aurora, Illinois 


All interested in the teaching of religion deeply appreciate 
the recent frank statement of his Excellency, the Bishop of 
Fort Wayne: “The observation is often made that the eight 
or twelve years’ training in Catholic faith and practice, which 
children receive in our parochial schools, do not produce sat- 
isfactory results. . . . I believe that the fault lies fundamen- 
tally in the methods of the teacher, who, by emphatic ‘don’ts’ 
and threats and warnings, prejudices the child against 
the Catechism and prevents that interest which alone makes 
any study easy and pleasant and attractive.” Hundreds of 
priest-educators have also known this fact for a long time, 
but they lacked the color and the authority of the great 
Bishop to express it forcibly and broadly. 


For help in this regard we naturally turn to three per- 
sons, the sister, the pastor, the priest-educator; by the last 
term we include such as are interested in elementary school 
pedagogy but who are not actively engaged in teaching such 
grades. Each of the three groups mentioned in the first 
sentence has certain qualifications in this regard, but each 
can also be hampered by certain disabilities. Certainly, any 
system which would ignore any one of the three could not 
help but be impractical, and herein lies the reason of failure 
for many programs introduced in the past. We can give the 
priest-educator credit for a scientific mind, but he is inclined 
to be theoretical and to over-estimate the child mind. The 
farther his own work takes him from the elementary grades 
the more pronounced this is likely to be. A slight acquaint- 
ance with the lower grades cannot disabuse his mind of theo- 
ries fondly conceived in his higher atmosphere, and if he has 
not taught all the elementary grades over a considerable 
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period of time, he has still to learn that Johnny of the printed 
page is a far different individual from the towsel-head who 
actually sprawls in seat No. 6, Grade II. If, on the other 
hand, such an educator actually spends months and months 
teaching religion in the grades and, furthermore, hears chil- 
drens’ confessions regularly, he is ideally fitted for the task. 


To the sister is given the credit for possessing the best 
knowledge of child nature and for being able to get right 
down to his plane; with her it is a gift and a grace which no 
educator or priest would seem able to equal. She is handi- 
capped only in her limited knowledge of theology, for, take it 
from any angle, catechism is theology, moral, ascetic and 
dogmatic, and to give a satisfactory explanation and ampli- 
fication of the answers requires a quite thorough knowledge 
of these branches. Were she possessed of a knowledge of 
moral and dogmatic theology she would be better equipped 
and would, by virtue of that very training, be also more in- 
sistent on solid progress. 

The parish priest has the greatest possible motive to in- 
terest himself in this work for, in his confessional, he hears 
the stories of the failure of many a fondly conceived method. 
When his heart has been torn a thousand times by such tales 
he is, indeed, not of apostolic calibre if he does not clamor 
loudly for a method that not only reads well but that brings 
results in the sacred tribunal. This very experience in the 
confessional gives him an advantage certainly over the sister 
and usually, too, over the priest-educator who may have lit- 
tle opportunity to familiarize himself with the practical 
workings of the sacred ministry. The last and best testing 
ground for any system is the confessional, and only the con- 
fessor has the opportunity to gain this essential, fundamental 
knowledge. Armed with this knowledge, he can talk more 
convincingly of the moral aspect and make more telling 
application of the practical side of religion. But for him to 
enter the class room but seldom is not making use of his op- 
portunity because he will over-estimate, asking questions 
which only a fourth-year theologian can answer, besides 
carrying with him a certain ineptitude that comes from inex- 
perience with the rules of pedagogy. Now, the science of 
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pedagogy, in spite of being dressed in rare nomenclature, is 
not so difficult to master and if such a pastor, week in and 
week out, does teach the grades he will easily acquire this 
knowledge. Add then his knowledge of theology, his experi- 
ence in the confessional and his interest in the spiritual 
welfare of the child and you have a person whose suggestions 
as to teachers’ methods should be worthwhile. Perhaps the 
following might, therefore, be a list of the requirements 
given in the order of their importance: 

Knowledge of theology both moral and dogmatic ; 

Experience in hearing children’s confessions ; 

Knowledge of and experience in applying principles of education 
and psychology ; 

Experience in teaching all eight grades. 


Any method should be addressed primarily to the teacher, 
and for that we have our best argument from the words of 
the Most Reverend Bishop of Fort Wayne which were given 
in the first paragraph of this article. To devise a system 
whereby the pupil teaches himself, that is without any guid- 
ance at all, is no departure at ali from the old days when the 
teacher assigned several questions to the class and next 
morning demanded a parrot-like recitation from each pupil. 
The new method must make the teacher teach, and to accom- 
plish this aim it would be no egregious blunder at all if the 
pupil were left with no book other than the regular cate- 
chism. The teacher’s manual must contain all that informa- 
tion which she was not able to obtain in her own training or 
course of education. Erudite reference lists or pompous bib- 
liographies have no value whatsoever and for obvious rea- 
sons. Our teachers have not the time to consult them and, as 
a matter of fact, they do not try to consult them. The man- 
ual should simplify work instead of adding to it; it should 
contain what the reference is intended to convey. You must 
find therein theological explanations without theological 
phraseology; moral applications taken from the confessional 
but translated into youthful experiences; Bible History that 
merges with doctrine; liturgy that becomes a part of the 
daily life of the pupil; Church History that never becomes 
ancient; an ecclesiastical year as important as the civil year. 
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These are all but species of the one genus, religion, and they 
must be presented as a composite where one bears out the 
other and no longer as different classes which seem to have 
no relation with one another. If such a composition is diffi- 
cult to imagine, we can realize what an impossible duty we 
have heretofore placed upon our teachers who had plenty of 
other work, and for this subject only a cheaply bound six- 
cent catechism. Religion is a striving for better conduct. 
If we priests want the teacher to become a physician of the 
soul, a friend, a judge, a shepherd, etc., etc., we must incor- 
porate into her manual suggestions as to how she can acquit 
herself of these many duties, otherwise our criticism is un- 
kind. The final purpose of the manual must be so to facili- 
tate her work in this regard that her preparation need not 
consume too much time. This can be achieved by making all 
explanations and amplifications in language that is easily 
understood and by presenting examples and stories that are 
easily and naturally applied. That manual is a failure which 
makes the teacher thumb backward and forward or which 
asks her to bring an armful of supplementary texts into the 
classroom. That manual is a success which is so compactly 
and logically arranged that the teacher has everything on one 
page so that she can prepare her class in five minutes. It 
must be the writer’s object, therefore, so to arrange all the 
matter that no other book need be consulted and that she has 
all related matter appended right to the question it 
amplifies. 

The manual must not mechanize religion too much lest 
the drone of synchronized wheels drown out the living voice. 
The teacher’s text should not be so complete that it robs her 
of all possible initiative. All methods are stilted until trans- 
lated by a voice that enjoys freedom of expression and has 
room for expansion. Even in this field we are liable to fall 
victim to the national craze for speed and system, trying to 
produce a religious machine which can turn out so many 
Catholics in a given time. Not that mechanical helps are to 
be disregarded entirely but they can be overdone. German 
efficiency has proved and disproved itself. The manual must 
not destroy “rugged individualism,” no matter how dis- 
credited the term. 
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Secondly, do not many of our methods today unduly pro- 
long what might be called the play-part in the lower grades? 
There is a time and a place for project work, chalk talks, and 
every kind of visual education, but it is possible to use such 
means without purpose and without adapting them to the 
child’s development. Many hold that the American system 
of education is slow by two years and the same can be said 
of our religion course. Unwise experimentation and the 
addition of unnecessary subjects can explain much of this 
delay, but prolongation of the play period is another explan- 
ation. I cannot recall his name, but somewhere in California, 
a priest has demonstrated that ten-year olds can work in 
algebra and geometry. If that priest fails by a high pres- 
sure method, and it has not been proved, we fail by a low 
pressure method. 


A manual should not under-estimate the capabilities of 
the child; should, while using various learning devices, 
not unduly emphasize or prolong them; and should, after the 
first three months, steadily and strongly work towards devel- 
oping the child’s intellect and will. 


With some of our modern manuals, were the teacher to 
follow all the pedagogical directions, she would have no time 
for any other class. The trend seems to be for scientific new- 
ness and, too, many a system is fairly cluttered up with 
erudite nomenclature and direction. It is to be feared that 
we are coming to a pass where we will soon not be able to see 
the forest for the trees. Undoubtedly, there have been great 
advances made in this regard, but we should employ the 
mechanics of teaching without advertising the mechanics. 
Then a thing is not valueless just because it is old; there were 
good methods even in the Dark Ages. It may sound like 
pedagogical heresy but in this matter, just because it has 
never been achieved, it is more necessary to promote interest 
than system, for interest can substitute for much that system 
would strain for and by straining, destroy. By all means use 
every method which science has truly discovered as making 
for progress but let it flow naturally through the printed 
pages. Science in teaching is refreshing when it merges; it 
is dull when it looms up in didactic spectres. While we make 
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the study of religion pleasant for the pupils we must not for- 
get to do the same for the teacher. 


Regarding a text book for children, this writer, in order 
to stir helpful controversy, would make the bold statement 
that either there should be no children’s text used at all or 
that such an attractive text be brought forth as forever to 
banish the catechism now in use. From whatever angle you 
take it, the old catechism that resembled a railroad time 
table, is doomed. The old six-cent book, with the paper 
cover, was an immediate eyesore to the pupil so that on the 
very first day he fell into a lethargy from which he never 
recovered during the whole eight-year period, for the railroad 
time table, like the babbling brook, went on forever. 


In general, the pupil’s books should contain less matter 
than that of the teacher. The pupil should be given the op- 
portunity to recall by indicating phrases the greater ampli- 
fications which were presented by the teacher. To maintain 
alertness you must tease the child’s interest, excite his ele- 
mentary wonder, make him recall, imagine and construct 
from indicating phrases or paragraphs. Psychologically it 
will raise the teacher in the pupil’s esteem if teacher proves 
that she knows more than the child can get from its own 
book. To subvert this balance between the two texts would 
seem to show ignorance of child nature. 


As to method, two courses are open. One would just sup- 
ply the text without mechanics (if this is the right term). 
The other would supply both. There is reason for the first, 
granted, of course, that the text is presented according to the 
best pedagogical methods. By text we include amplifica- 
tions, illustrations and the study of motives. By explaining 
the first method the writer has explained the second. With 
the second there is, indeed, a word to be said for assimilation. 
Whether this development should be left to the teacher or be 
fully presented in the pupils’ text is a matter on which autho- 
rities will differ. Perhaps this will be the main reason for the 
difference in texts which will appear in the next decade. In 
either method the argumentation should be inductive, for 
that is the way of the child, building from many facts to a 
general conclusion. With such logics a wonderful opportunity 
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will be given to combine the facts of catechism, Bible His- 
tory, etc., in order to lead to the final conclusion. However, 
select that method which helps most but which still makes 
the teacher teach. 


In order to bring about the introduction of a more attrac- 
tive book for children, our whole Catholic population will 
have to be first untaught then taught anew on a very impor- 
tant matter; and this includes our publishers and our teach- 
ers. We must un-learn our belief that the catechism must be 
the cheapest book in the school bag; that it must be so poorly 
gotten up that it resembles a railroad time table. We have 
cheapened religion in the child mind by placing the truths of 
religion in a cheap paper cover. Every other book has a cloth 
cover plus pictures which please the child; the catechism has 
absolutely nothing which pleases. Every other book costs 
from forty cents to one dollar and, if the catechism costs but 
six cents, the ratio of appreciation will also be as six is to 
forty. Many parents and teachers will even insist that the six 
cent affair be carried through several grades in order to save 
expense. The writer knows of a case, and it is not an iso- 
lated one, where a pastor of a large school made all eight 
grades use the No. 1 small Catechism in order to save money 
during the depression. The writer comes back to a former 
statement: if we cannot introduce a good catechism, then let 
us do without one altogether until such time as we can. We 
must teach our people (and our teachers) to expect to pay a 
fair price for this most important study of the curriculum. 
We must have a text that is cloth covered and that costs the 
publisher money. The book must have colored pictures 
which attract the child and make it love the person or mys- 
teries there represented. The type should be varied. The 
general appearance of the book is a detail of such importance 
that it can compensate for many other deficiencies. We no 
longer treasure daguerreotypes, but we insist that the picture 
of our mother be presented on the best product of the pho- 
tographer’s art. We must not make less of the picture of 
Mother Church as contained in the pages of our catechisms. 





TEACHING OUR CHILDREN TO PRAY 


REVEREND DANIEL M. DOUGHERTY 
St. Veronica Church 
New York City, N. Y. 


Ultimately, the work of religious instruction is the task of 
whispering the secrets of Jesus to the children in such a way 
that they will keep them always. “It is a good thing to keep 
the secret of a King.” The phrase “whispering the secrets” 
is not a fanciful way of saying things. Our Divine Lord re- 
vealed things hidden from the foundation of the world. He 
shared with men the secrets of His Eternal Father. All the 
truths of our holy Faith are secrets. If they were not, every- 
one would have them. Everyone would be a Christian. But 
the millions outside the Church show us plainly that they 
have never heard with a believing soul the secrets of God. 

The great fascination that Our Divine Lord held over men 
when He walked the earth was undoubtedly due, in great 
part, to the fact that He was telling them things no one else 
knew. Human nature is always craving to know things, and 
the more hidden the thing, the greater the desire to know. 
Saint Luke tells us that “the multitude pressed on Him to 
hear the word of God.” When He was only twelve years of 
age, great men spent hours hearing Him and asking Him 
questions. 

One of the fundamental secrets of Jesus which, when 
known, becomes a basis for the learning of others, is the 
secret of prayer. After summing up the activity of the first 
period of Our Lord’s public life, Archbishop Goodier points 
out “those nearest to Him could not fail to notice a funda- 
mental trait, which alone made Him independent both of His 
over-zealous friends and of His venom-spitting enemies . . . 
wherever He had been, He had shown a preference for 
prayerful solitude . . . underneath, like a thundering, awful, 
underground torrent, a life, apart and independent, of prayer 
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and spiritual understanding that could not be ruffled by the 
gales and storms of the surface.” No wonder the Apostles 
came to Christ with the petition, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
We know that Our Lord gave to them a formula for speaking 
to His Heavenly Father than which there is no grander, but 
He did something more revealing than this even, when He 
showed them in His own life, the spirit of prayer. They knew 
that He spent whole nights in prayer. He climbed the moun- 
tain to be alone with His Father. When His enemies came to 
take Him, they found Him in an accustomed place of prayer. 
So well did His followers understand the importance of this 
secret, that they spent their early days after the Ascension, 
in prayer with Mary, His Mother. 


What more important secret for our children to know than 
this one of prayer? What more important question for us, 
as teachers, than this: are we passing on the secret of prayer? 


In an old syllabus of the School Board of the Archdiocese 
of New York, in the religion section, one reads these words in 
bold-face type: There is a difference between saying prayers 
and praying. Of course, all of us realize the truth of these 


words, but how many of us put them into practice? 
How many of us make the little ones, or the big “little 


’ 


ones,” our high-school boys and girls, go through a five, 
ten, or fifteen minute period of rote prayers once, or 
perhaps more times a day? Yes, they are saying their 
prayers, but are they praying? How eager each one of 
them is to talk to his Friend, Jesus, to the Eternal Father, to 
Mary, Mother, and to the Saints! To how many, perhaps, 
are we giving a distaste for prayer, because this saying of 
prayers is only a repetition of words? How many of our pu- 
pils do we find, stealing into the church, of their own accord, 
on their way to and from school, to pray? How many do 
we find at Holy Mass, of their own accord, because they 
know that union with the Mass is the greatest form of 
prayer? How many of them tell off their beads during the 
vacation, or over the week-ends, because they have come to 
love this way of talking to their Mother and Queen? These 
are questions any one may ask. Their answers, in great part, 
will not be known this side of eternity. But at times, the 
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absence of the spirit of prayer in our young ones outside the 
classroom, gives one much room for thought. 


In some of our schools, there is the very beautiful custom 
of announcing at the hour, or at the close of a period, the 
words, “Let us remember we are in the holy Presence of 
God.” But, before any one has a chance to remember any- 
thing, the pupils rush on to recite the words of a prayer, hur- 
riedly bless themselves, and resume their work. How won- 
derful for our hectic, forgetful age to learn the calming, 
quieting lesson of remembering the Presence of God! “I 
remembered God and was delighted,” says the Psalmist. 
Would it not be a practical and most helpful way of develop- 
ing both earthly and unearthly poise, to give our boys and 
girls, a real minute each hour, or better still, five minutes a 
day, in which the work about them was left undone, and they 
closed their eyes, and folded their hands in simple thought 
of God? 


“With desolation is the whole world made desolate, be- 
cause no one thinks in his heart.” If our sacrifices for the 
cause of religious instruction should produce any result, it 
should surely give us children, “thoughtful of God.” Our 
children are to be the “salt of the earth”; their savour is the 
spirit of prayer. They are to be the “light of the world’’; the 
oil for their lamps is the habit of prayer. Yes, we need to 
know formulas of prayer, and plenty of them. But we do 
not need to say them all at once. We need to pray them well. 
We need to recall often that the basis of all good prayer, 


more important than words, is the “lifting up of the mind and 
heart.” 


Too often, we find people whose only idea of prayer is the 
prayer of petition. Of course, we know that fundamentally 
we are all creatures, and nothing is so helpful to our humility 
as the thought of dependence on our Creator. The habit of 
mentioning our needs to God is the habit of humility. But 
through Our Lord we have also the glorious privilege of join- 
ing with Him, in adoration, praise and thanksgiving to the 
Eternal Father. To call the attention of children to this, and 
to allow them to practice it, is to balance them against what 
we might call the “frenzied prayer of petition.” Petition for 
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temporal favors can be unduly emphasized. Christ Himself 
said, “Your Father knows you have need of these things.” 
Frequently, we note that examinations and tests are often 
preceded by an avalanche of Masses heard, Communions, 
Stations, visits, etc. When question papers are given out ina 
classroom, one sees much blessing of self, and whispering of 
ejaculations. Very fine, if it is not an evidence of slight hys- 
teria. Wonderful, if it means that in every situation and 
temptation of life, the child has similar recourse to Heaven. 
But alas and alack, when examinations and tests are over, 
the devotion frequently dies down. 


Another phase of prayer about which we ought to ques- 
tion ourselves is the prayer of greatest intimacy for the indi- 
vidual soul, the prayer at Holy Communion. In these days 
of frequent Communion, there is a danger, warned against 
by the saintly Pope Pius X, of routine. Children ought to be 
helped to make a good preparation and thanksgiving at Com- 
munion time. There are prayers in prayer-books; there are 
prayers they can compose themselves. They should never be 
allowed to grow up with the idea that fasting and the state 
of grace are the only prerequisites for Communion, and the 
“Look down upon me,” and the prayers for the Pope, the 
only thanksgiving. And yet, actual experience and observa- 
tion will tell any of us that this is all countless numbers of 
our young Catholics do. 

The fundamental secret of Christianity is the secret of 
prayer. “Pray always”; “Watch and pray”; ‘No one comes 
to the Father except by Me.” If our children are prayerful, 
they are Christians. If they have learned to find the King- 
dom within their own souls by prayer, they have learned 
much. All other things will be added unto them. 





ARE WE TEACHING RELIGION OR ONLY 
CATECHISM? 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 
St. Leo’s Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Eprror’s Nore: This is the fifth of a series of short articles by Father New- 
man. Parts One, Two, Three and Four appeared in the December, 1933, Janu- 
ary, February, and March, 1934 issues of the JouRNAL. 


V 
CONCERNING CATECHETICAL METHODS 


Various are the methods followed in teaching religion. 
There is the “Sower Method,” the “Eucharistic Method,” 
the “Psychological Method,” the “Yorke Method,” the 
“Fulda Lehrplan,” the “Method of St. Sulplice,” the ‘“Lib- 
ica,” the “Shields Plan,” etc. In truth, in the last analysis, I 
suppose every teacher has his own method, or lack of meth- 
od. Perhaps some methods are better than others; perhaps 
some methods have found favor rather than others in differ- 
ent places and at different times. To my mind it matters lit- 
tle what method is used, so long as religion and not merely 
“catechism” is taught. Regardless of what method is used, I 
think certain basic and pedagogically sound principles should 
be ever kept in mind, otherwise “catechism” and not religion 
will be taught as a consequence. 

Among these principles I emphasize first of all that relig- 
ious truths must be presented (by both teacher and text- 
book) in language that can be understood. In the second 
place, these religious truths must not be merely passively 
taken into the mind, but must be “acted upon, informed, im- 
pregnated by reason.” This second step implies that the 
various religious truths must be studied not merely as discon- 
nected elements, but as connected one with another, corre- 
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lated, and shown how various truths are related to what pre- 
cedes and what follows. 


Roughly speaking, this second step is attained when a 
pupil can explain a topic and discuss it in his own words, not 
merely having a few disconnected ideas on the subject, and 
able to express them only when plied with many questions. 

A third principle to be followed is to “go from the known 
to the unknown.” We find traces of this principle even in the 
old Socratic Method of teaching. Don’t try to explain ab- 
stract and unknown terms by other terms likewise abstract 
and unknown. Such an explanation perhaps is more obscure 
than the thing to be explained. Many teachers unwittingly 
use many words that are altogether unknown to their pupils, 
and as a consequence, in place of going from the known to the 
unknown, they actually are going from the unknown to what 
is still more unknown. 


A fourth principle is: as far as possible, to speak in con- 
crete and not in abstract terms. The reason is that sense 
perception develops in children at an earlier age than rea- 
son, and the concrete is easily grasped through sense per- 
ception, whereas the abstract is grasped only by reason. 
Such catechisms as the Deharbe and the Baltimore offend 
against this pedagogic principle, since they teem with ab- 
stract definitions and formulas, e.g., “The chief effects of 
Redemption are two: the satisfaction of God’s justice by 
Christ’s suffering and death; the gaining of grace for men,” 
or “the infinite majesty of God demanded a satisfaction of 
infinite value, which no creature was able to give.” 


A fifth principle is to express one idea at a time. And when 
this idea is mastered, introduce another. And as the different 
terms are introduced, they should be explained. This prin- 
ciple is creditably carried out by teachers and in text-books 
in secular branches, such as arithmetic, grammar, reading, 
music, etc., but it is not so as regards the teaching of religion. 
When it comes to teaching religion, technical theological 
terms are introduced and used by both teachers and text- 
books as if children had already spent many years master- 
ing their meaning. This procedure might be teaching “cate- 
chism,” but it is not teaching religion. 
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A sixth principle in teaching religion to children is that 
after a given subject has been introduced by connecting it 
with things that are known to children, this subject matter 
should be presented and elucidated by comparisons, stories, 
analogies, pictures, etc., in descriptive form, and if there be 
question of a definition, the definition should, as a rule, be 
given last. This is the reverse of the scientific order used 
for adult philosophers and theologians. The philosopher or 
theologian begins with a comprehensive definition, which 
gives, if possible, the proximate genus and the specific differ- 
ence. Each word in the definition is then taken up, ex- 
plained, analyzed, with a view of bringing out the meaning 
intended by the definition in question. After the student has 
mastered the meaning of each term in the definition, he puts 
the whole together and arrives at what is meant to be con- 
veyed by that definition. 


But pedagogists are quite generally agreed that the reverse 
of the above procedure should be followed to get best re- 
sults with children. It will not require very strong eye 
glasses to ascertain the fact that catechisms of the type of the 
Deharbe and the Baltimore follow not the pedagogical mode 
of presentation of matter, but the method of the theological 
text-book, as above described. Priests unconsciously, it ap- 
pears, frequently present their subject matter somewhat 
after the manner in which they studied it in the seminary 
and, as a consequence, use a method suited only for adults 
and not for children. Such a procedure is indeed teaching 
“catechism,” but not much religion. 

It goes without saying that, in order to teach religion effec- 
tively, there are many other pedagogical principles to be met, 
in addition to those just enumerated. Thus there is the 
principle ever to be borne in mind that children must be 
taught to love and Jive their religion; that religion is some- 
thing that belongs to the heart and will as well as to the 
mind; that the purpose of studying religion is to know, love 
and serve God and make use of His helps, so as to save our 
souls. There is the principle of correlating the various truths 
of the catechism not only one with the other, but also with 
the liturgy of the Church and with Bible History. In this pa- 
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per I make no attempt to enumerate all the aims and princi- 
ples of pedagogics, but merely to call attention to a few of 
them in so far as they concern my present inquiry: are we 
teaching religion or only “catechism” in our parochial 
schools? 


VI 


THE QUESTION-AND-ANSWER TEXT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


Does the question-and-answer form, such as is exempli- 
fied in catechisms of the Baltimore and the Deharbe type, 
promote the teaching of religion or rather the teaching of 
“catechism”? In answer I shall set forth certain facts bear- 
ing on this phase of catechetics and let these facts answer the 
question. The traditional method of teaching religion up to 
the sixteenth century was to impart religious instruction oral- 
ly, making use of questions. St. Augustine says in his book, 
“De Catechizandis Rudibus”’: “the system of oral instruction 
was followed in the synagogue and in the pagan school; it 
may have been inherited by the Church from either source, 
or possibly from both. The earliest form of catechetical in- 
struction in the Church is represented by the instructions 
mentioned by the Epistles of St. Paul; the next specimen 
would most probably be the Didache, about A. D. 130.” 
During the Pasch Festival of the Jews at Jerusalem, the 
Sanhedrin doctors and judges publicly taught the people, 
and the people freely asked questions concerning the subject 
matter taught. In His oral teaching, Christ Himself fre- 
quently asked questions: e.g., when Jesus was with the 
doctors in the Temple; on the occasion of His meeting 
Nicodemus; when Jesus told the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan; when Jesus was questioned concerning the coin of trib- 
ute, etc. By His questions the Divine Master aroused and 
sustained interest. From references made in the “‘Acts of the 
Apostles,” it appears that the Apostles pursued a like course. 

Later on came the Catechumenate in which religious in- 
struction was likewise given by way of oral narratives, 
coupled with the asking of questions by the teacher to test 
the knowledge of the pupils and to provoke thought. This 
method of teaching religion was reduced to a system by St. 
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Augustine (354-430) and is preserved in his treatise: “De 
Catechizandis Rudibus.” At a later period, Alcuin (735- 
804) did much to influence religious instruction. He was 
the originator of a written explanation of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Creed. This explanation was the first Manual which 
bears some resemblance to the catechism of today. Gerson 
(1346-1429) composed another treatise, entitled ‘Leading 
the Little Ones to Christ.” The above mentioned manuals, 
together with others composed up to the time of the Refor- 
mation, were written for teachers and were not intended to 
be placed in the hands of children. 

From the time of the Apostles to the Reformation, the 
general method of teaching religion was by way of oral in- 
struction, in story and narrative form, together with various 
questions-and-answers interchanged between the teacher and 
pupil. Doubtless these questions followed along the lines of 
recognized sound pedagogy: (1) “Test Questions”—to test 
the knowledge of the pupil and to aid the pupil to recite his 
subject matter intelligently; (2) “Thought Questions’— 
asked by the teacher to provoke thought, and enable the 
pupil to think. This type of question seems to have been 
used extensively. Christ Himself more than once made use 
of it. In truth, this kind of question, as a factor in teaching, 
antedates Christianity many years, since such is an essential 
adjunct of the Socratic Method, and was probably used first 
by Socrates (469-399 B.C.). (3) “‘Pupil’s questions” —asked 
by the pupil who has been induced to think, and incited to 
seek further information. The above described method of 
teaching religion may be aptly termed not only the tradi- 
tional method of the Church but even the traditional method 
of the world in teaching from the time of Socrates, over four 
hundred years before the time of Christ. 

With the Reformation and the advent of printing came, 
what many of us think was a disastrous change in the method 
of teaching religion. The advent of printing made it possible 
to print text-books of religion for children. The word “‘cate- 
chism,” as the title of a book explaining the principal Chris- 
tian doctrines in the form of questions-and-answers for 
children, was first used by Luther. It appears that Luther 
gets “credit for popularizing the catechism for the use of 
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pupils” (Reverend J. T. McMahon). It is true that there 
were catechetical manuals prior to Luther, but these were 
written for the teacher and not for children. 


Luther’s catechism spread like wild fire throughout Ger- 
many. Catholic leaders felt that a counter-propaganda was 
needed and that it would be good strategy to adopt the ene- 
my’s tactics and spread Catholic Doctrine, together with ref- 
utation of heresy, by Catholic pamphlets, written after the 
form of Luther’s catechism. To meet this demand, St. Peter 
Canisius wrote his catechism, first in Latin and later trans- 
lated into German. The Canisian catechisms formed the 
basis of the modern Deharbe catechism. 

Later on (1566), by order of St. Pius V, appeared “The 
Official Catechism of the Church, Issued in Answer to the 
Challenge of the Reformers.” Its title was ‘“Catechismus 
ad Parochos,” and was written not for children but as a 
text-book for priests and teachers. This teacher’s manual is 
an excellent compendium of theology and emphasizes points 
of Catholic Doctrine questioned or denied by the Reformers. 
Shortly afterwards there appeared many smaller catechisms 
written for children, fashioned after the form and content of 
the “Catechismus ad Parochos.” These catechisms for chil- 
dren were written by theologians, who succeeded in com- 
pressing the essence of theology into small pamphlets, but 
overlooked “the nature of the minds that are to be instruct- 
ed’”—in a word, overlooked the all important purpose that 
their catechisms were to be used by children and not by the- 
ologians. “The compilers forgot the child whom they were 
to instruct.” These catechisms together with the Canisian, 
constitute the basis of the modern type of unteachable 
catechism. 

It is worthy of note that this type of catechism is an “ex- 
periment born in the era of printing and Protestantism and 
religious argumentation, and is still in its early stages.” I 
hold that this modern type of catechism (of which the 
Baltimore and the Deharbe type are descendants) “born of 
religious controversy” is not truly traditional in character. 
Nor is it an efficient tool, with which to teach religion accord- 


* The Sower, April, 1927. 
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ing to the time honored and real traditional method of St. 
Augustine. 

Just now I am concerned with the question-and-answer 
form of this modern type of catechism. As stated above, 
questions-and-answers have always entered into the peda- 
gogical scheme of teaching: there is the “test question,” the 
“thought question” and the “pupil’s question.” However, 
the type of question, such as in contained in the Baltimore 
and the Deharbe catechisms, is not any one of the three,— 
not a “test question,” because children memorize the unin- 
telligible question-and-answer by rote, and by force of con- 
stant drill remember that certain combinations of words by 
way of answer, follow other combinations of words with a 
question mark at the end thereof; hence such is no test of 
knowledge; nor is it a “thought question,” because this par- 
ticular form of question-and-answer, in the form of predi- 
gested food, paralyzes all initiative in thinking. In place of 
possessing the thought provoking advantage of the Socratic 
Method, it possesses only the semblance of this method, a 
mere caricature of this method, and nothing more. In fine, 
that this type of question is not a “pupil’s question,” is self 
evident. 

A few years ago many text-books were written in this ob- 
jectionable question-and-answer form: geographies, arith- 
metics, grammars, physics, etc. At the present time, in nearly 
every instance, except in Religion, this type of text-book has 
been relegated to the scrap heap, as outworn and unpeda- 
gogical, and out of harmony with the age-old traditional 
Socratic Method of teaching. 

In truth, if this question-and-answer form were applied to 
the teaching of anything else, except religion, I think it would 
be readily admitted to be silly in the extreme. For example, 
imagine some mother teaching her children table manners 
and deportment in this wise— 


DEPORTMENT CLASS 
Question: What is the posture which we should assume while sit- 
ting? 
Answer: The posture which we should assume while sitting is an 
upright one. 
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Question: What is the instrument with which we should not eat? 

Answer: The instrument with which we should not eat is called a 
knife. 

Question: For what reason should we not eat with a knife? 

Answer: We should not eat with a knife because it induces a danger 
of cutting the mouth. 

Question: Mention another fault which should be avoided while 
eating? 

Answer: Another fault which should be avoided while eating is 
smacking the lips. 

Question: What expedient should we adopt in order to avoid smack- 
ing our lips? 

Answer: The expedient which we should adopt in order to avoid 
smacking our lips is that of keeping our lips closed all the time 
while masticating. 

Question: What does the word “‘masticating” mean? 

Answer: The word “masticating” means the movement of our jaws 
while chewing food. 


Teacher (after explaining the long words for half an hour) says: 
“Now, children, you will learn all these questions for tomorrow.” 


End of Class 


If we are to continue merely to teach “catechism,” prob- 
ably it is as good a plan as any to continue with this type of 
question-and-answer form. But if we wish to teach religion, 
I think a catechetical text, arranged after the format of the 
modern text-book will be more serviceable to both teacher 
and pupil. To be arranged in pedagogic form, religious 
truths should be put down in order, in simple English, and 
in descriptive or narrative form. Questions may be placed 
at the end of each chapter to serve as “test questions,” and 
to foster a bit of “thinking” by the pupil. The work of the 
teacher will be to present the subject matter orally in narra- 
tive form, illustrating by stories, analogies, etc., and judi- 
ciously to question the pupils as was done in the pre-refor- 
mation catechetical method. The narrative summary in the 
text-book will serve as a summary of the subject matter 
taught, and having been explained can easily be studied, di- 
gested and correlated by the pupil. This is teaching religion 
rather than “catechism.” This is adapting the traditional 
method of St. Augustine to present day conditions. 








High School Religion 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN THE HOME ' 
OUTLINE FOR A UNIT IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 


PRETEST 
For teacher and pupil orientation. 


Write a letter to a friend telling him what you understand by 
“Catholic Action in the Home” and list at the close of the letter all 
the opportunities you can think of for practicing Catholic action in 
the home. 


OUTLINE OF THE UNIT 


This outline is a guide that will assist the teacher in explaining the 
unit to students after their back-ground for the work has been ascer- 
tained and before they begin their personal study of it. The large 
topics in the outline may also be used in requiring students to organ- 


ize the unit in detail after they have completed the questions for 
study. 


I. Introduction: The Home, an Extraordinary Field in which “to 
exemplify, uphold and spread Catholic faith and morals.” 
1. The family, the prop of civilization and religious culture. 
II. The Religious Life of the Family: 
. Atmosphere, 5. Method of furthering relig- 
. Obligation vs. supereroga- ious practices, 
tion, 6. Reverence, 
. Family prayers, 7. Religious vocations, 
. Religious reading, 8. Example. 


*This unit was prepared to use with the chapter, “Catholic Action in the 
Home,” pp. 63-103, Religion, Book Three (Reverend R. J. Campion and E. 
Horan), New York: Sadlier, 1932. 
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. Religious Training of Children in the Home: 
. Obligation of parents, e Cooperating with the school, 
. Necessity of home direc- 5. What religious training in the 
tion, home implies, 
. Need of definite knowledge 6. Example. 
on part of parents, 
. The Home and the Church: 
Hold Mass and the fre- 5. Respect for the priesthood, 
quent reception of the Sac- 6. The laws of the Church on 
raments. education, 
2. Reverence for doctrine and 7. Retreats for laity, 
practices of Religion, . Mixed marriages, 
3. Parish loyalty, . Example. 
4. Financial support, 
V. Home and Government: 
. Moral purity of the family, a training for citizenship. 
. Duties of citizenship, 
. Use of the ballot, 
. Knowledge of current legislation, 
. Example. 
. The Home and Recreation: ? 
. Opportunities and obligations of parents. 
. Opportunities and obligations of sons and daughters, 
. The ever-present obligation of living the Catholic ideal of life, 
. Companions, 
. Recreation, a barometer of character, 
. Reading, 
. Topics of conversation. 


. Preparation for the Establishment of a Catholic Home: 
. Present life in the home, 
. Example of parents, 
. Home duties, 
. Studying personal character needs, 
. Knowledge of the teachings of the Church on matters related 
to marriage, education of children, etc., 
. Understanding of the rights and duties of the marriage state. 


STUDY QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMs * 


The following questions have been planned to give students an 
enriched assimilation in considerating the topic “Catholic Action in 


* This topic receives detailed attention in the unit, “Catholic Action and 
Leisure.” 
* Op. cit., pp. 101-103. 
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the Home.” The teacher will observe that every effort possible was 


made to direct students to apply the unit’s objective to their partic- 
ular life situations. 


What are five present-day conditions which show that many 
parents do not understand their obligations to the home? 

List as many parental activities as you can which show that 
fathers and mothers are educators of their children. 

What are ten possible characteristics of a home that might hin- 
der Catholic action therein? In what way and to what extent 
may each one of these undesirable characteristics be remedied? 


List as many home duties as you can which boys may engage 
in as a preparation for the time when they themselves will be 
the fathers of a home. 


Why is the boy or girl who has not worked seriously at personal 
character improvement inadequately prepared for marriage? 
What are particular traits of character that you should make 
every endeavor to acquire as a preparation for marriage? 
List as many Catholic doctrines and practices as you can which 
Catholic parents must understand and respect. Are you able to 
talk intelligently on each one of these doctrines and practices? 
Describe the religious life of your home. What could you do to 
improve it? Determine on a certain phase of religious life 
which is not present in your home and make a particular effort 
to include it as a part of the life of your family. Describe how 
you went about this work and with what success your efforts 
met. 

What are reasons for teaching small children only those prayers 
that they will understand? 


. How can one teach small children to put themselves in God’s 
presence while saying morning and night prayers? 
List as many Catholic activities as you can which parents and 
their children can help financially, providing the parents are 
able to do so. 
What are four means which parents may utilize in studying the 
characteristics of children: 
(1) Before they start to school; (2) During the elementary 
school period ; (3) During the time of high school and college. 
How might a parent go about the preparation of a list of relig- 
ious and moral ideals that should be exemplified in the life of a 
high school boy or girl? Prepare a list of religious and moral 
ideals that you ought to exemplify in your life. 
Why do parents represent the best channel for instructing youth 
in regard to the duties and responsibilities of married life? 
How may parents: 
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(1) Find out if their sons and daughters are intelligent in 
regard to the various ideals? 

(2) Help their children to admire and be favorably disposed 
toward Catholic ideals? 

(3) Guide their children that these ideals may function faith- 
fully in their daily lives? 

(4) Discover what are the immediate character needs of their 
children? 

How may a boy or girl protect self from a mixed marriage? 

How may parents protect sons and daughters from mixed mar- 

riages? 

Find out where retreats for laymen and laywomen are to be 

given within fifty or one hundred miles of your home during 

the coming year. What means might you utilize to get your 

parents or older members of the family to make one of these 

retreats? 

In what ways do members of the home show irreverence to- 

wards the doctrines and practices of religion? 

How may parents cooperate with the school in the education 

of children? Be specific in the answers you give to this question. 

If family prayer is not a customary practice in your home, 

endeavor tactfully to introduce it. Write a paragraph describ- 

ing how you went about this, the particular prayer or prayers 

you tried to introduce and the success your efforts met. 

From your study of citizenship list as many works of the citi- 

zen as you can: 

(1) In which parents may engage ; 

(2) In which high school boys and girls may participate. 

For each one of these activities give reasons why one should 

engage in these works of citizenship. 

What are some of the reasons why many women fail to use the 

privilege of voting? In brief paragraphs give explanations why 

these reasons are not justified. 

List particular activities that you may engage in at home that 

are a preparation for adult citizenship. 

What are some of the recreational activities that you make use 

of that your parents might also enjoy? 

List as many games, etc., as you can that you and your friends 

might enjoy at home. 

Give five reasons why your parents should know where you 

are spending your leisure time. 

What are the virtues that you believe both adults and high 

school youth have many opportunities to practice during the 

hours of leisure and recreation? 


Find out the names and content of those bills pertaining to the 
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home or family that are now before the legislative bodies of 
our government. 


. What are ten laws of your state that particularly affect the 
family? Has your state any laws that are contrary to Catholic 
principles of morality? 

. Write a paragraph presenting reasons why parents should be 
glad to have their sons and daughters embrace the priestly or 
religious vocation. 

Select one secular newspaper that is present daily in your home. 

During a period of one week read this paper and list: 

(1) Any article that mentions the Catholic Church directly ; 

(2) News items that present events which violate Christian 
principles of morality. 

. List twenty-five ways in which you may give good example 
in your home to the members of your family and the friends 
who visit there. 

. In what ways do you think the high school boys and girls of 
a family give bad example most frequently? 


. What are ten sacrifices that a husband or wife will probably 
be called upon to make ? 
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OBJECTIVE EXAMINATION 
EXERCISE I 


Before cach word or group of words in the first column, place the 
letter taken from the second column which shows the group of 
words which is needed to make a correct sentence when added to 
those in the first column. 


____. 1. The family is A. the young man and woman 
should realize that they are 
selecting partners to help 
themselves on the road to 


heaven. 


___. 2. Fathers and mothers B. protects the child and the 
are alone responsible home. 

__. 3. The mental and moral C. next in importance to that of 
standards of a coun- parents. 
try 

—_. 4. The influences of the D. the foundation and inspira- 
home ton of Christian life. 

__. 5. The sacrament of . for the character education 
Matrimony makes of their children during the 
parents responsible pre-school period. 

—_—— 6. Parents are engaging TF. are largely determined by the 
in Catholic action home. 
when 

__ 7. Divorce tends to de- . laid in the home. 
stroy 

—— 8. Older boys and girls H. the assistance and coopera- 


exert an influence in 
the home 


tion of parents to obtain good 
results. 
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In selecting a husband _ I. is one of the great goals of 

or wife Catholic action. 

The restoration of J. are far more enduring than 

Catholic life in the those of school. 

home 

. The Christian family . they point out to their sons 

and daughters the dangers at- 
tendant upon courtship. 

. The school must have . for the religious and moral 

training of their children. 

. The school builds on . are a great obstacle to Cath- 
the foundation olic action in the home. 
Mixed marriages N. is an ideal institution for 

training in citizenship. 
5. The uncompromising O. the rights and needs which 
teaching of the Church marriage protects and pro- 
on divorce motes. 


EXERCISE II 


TRUE-FALSE TEST 


True 
or False 
. Catholic principles of living have their greatest op- 
portunity for manifestation during the hours of 
school. 


. Christian ideals are not necessary for the survival 
of the home. 


. The school is the most important prop of civilization. 

. The home largely determines the mental and moral 
standards of its members. 

5. It is impossible to think that high school youth can 
prepare for a future home life of their own. 

. The home has played a minor part in Christian civ- 
ilization. 

Each family is an individual community. 

. The influence of the home is far more enduring than 
that of Church or school. Gi ae ais 

. The present generation of parents has not an ade- 
quate understanding of their duties toward the home. —_____- 
Parents are educators of their children, 

. Catholic action is primarily for outside of the home. 
Parents are relieved of the religious and moral train- 
ing of their children by Church and school. 

Parents, in sending their children to the Catholic 
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school, fulfill entirely their responsibility as parent- 
educators. 


The years before the child starts to school are ex- 
ceedingly important in his character development. 
The father and mother are alone responsible for the 
pre-school training of the child. 

There are certain virtuous habits that the child ought 
to have formed before he starts to school. 

The home offers the zealous parent but few oppor- 
tunities for Catholic action. 

During childhood and youth boys and girls are pre- 
pared for the type of Catholic action that will charac- 
terize their own homes in years to come. 


The spirit that permeates the home prepares children 
to engage in Catholic action themselves. 

The advice offered by parents is more important than 
their personal attitudes and habits. 

Parents who are neither charitable nor just in their 


words and deeds are not preparing their children for 
Catholic action. 


The lives of parents are an unconscious influence in 
the lives of children. 


The spiritual life of older children is an important 
factor in the unconscious preparation of the younger 
children for Catholic action in the present and in the 
future. 


Fathers of families, because of the time they must 
spend away from home, have no responsibility in the 
religious and moral training of children. 


An intelligent attitude towards those Catholic prin- 
ciples that primarily affect the home is a preparation 
for a boy or girl’s adult life in the home. 


Boys should not have home duties. 


Any systematic preparation of youth for a future 
home life should be avoided. 

The Church does not believe that young people enter- 
ing the marriage state should have any previous 
knowledge of their individual responsibilities and 
duties. 

Parents should distinguish carefully between religious 
practices that are of obligation and those that are of 
supererogation. 

Some men and women of today are irreligious because 
of over-zealous parents. 
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31. A systematic training in the saying of morning and 
night prayers cannot be commenced too soon in the 
life of the child. 

32. The child should not say prayers which he does not 
understand. 

33. Parents should command their sons and daughters to 
participate in various spiritual practices. 

34. When Catholic principles are at stake there must be 
no compromise. 

35. High school students seldom have opportunity to be a 
part of Catholic action in the home. 

36. The school can offer but insignificant moral training 
to those children who are not receiving some training 
in the home. 

37. The influences of the school are far more enduring 
than those of the home. 

38. Many parents are inadequately prepared to participate 
in the religious and moral training of their children. 

39. The child in the pre-school period is too young to re- 
quire moral training. 

40. Parents should understand the differences between 
their children of various ages. 

41. The home has an obligation to contribute to the re- 
ligious and moral preparation of sons and daughters 
for adult life. 

42. Parents represent the most desirable channel for pre- 

paring youth for the duties and responsibilities of 
married life. 
Parents should be well educated in Catholic thinking. 
Parents have fulfilled their obligations when their 
children manifest intelligence in regard to religious 
and moral ideals. 


It is impossible to expect parents to see that religious 
knowledge functions in the life of their children. 

. Older children should have an intelligent attitude 
toward the various religious and moral ideals. 
It is most necessary for youth to understand why they 
must manifest any ideal. 
It is impossible to help children and youth to admire 


and be well disposed toward the principles and ideals 
of Religion. 


Parents should help sons and daughters to experience 
happiness and satisfaction in the performance of re- 
ligious and moral duties. 
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Religious training is of little value if it does not show 
itself in good works. 

The Catholic Religion is to be understood rather than 
to be lived. 

Learning of any type takes time. 


A mixed marriage is a great obstacle to Catholic ac- 
tion in the home. 


It is impossible for Catholic youth to protect them- 
selves from the possibility of a mixed marriage. 


The most intimate union between husband and wife is 
impossible where there is a difference of opinion re- 
garding those truths upon which the whole conduct 
of life is founded. 


It is hardly possible to escape a mixed marriage when 
boys and girls grow up in a non-Catholic atmosphere 
destitute of Catholic friends. 

To fulfill the obligations of the Catholic home there 


is no greater source of grace than the frequent recep- 
tion of the Eucharist. 


The home, in supporting the Church financially, is 
engaging in a work of Catholic action. 
The home owes material and spiritual support to the 


Church. 


It is hardly possible to expect children and youth to 
be active in church organizations if parents them- 
selves are inactive. cam 
Respect for the ministers of Religion should radiate 
from the home. icaaladaleeaiben 


Reverence for the doctrines of Religion is primarily 
fostered by the home. 


The attitude of parents is of little influence toward 
the school education of sons and daughters. 

The parent who is participating in the religious and 
moral training of his children is exempt from the 
obligation of sending his children to the Catholic 
school. 

The Catholic parent should feel no obligation to send 
sons and daughters to Catholic professional schools. 
The efficacy of school life is dependent upon the 
manner in which the home supports the teaching of 
the school. 

A mutual understanding between home and school is 
impossible of attainment. 

The enemies of the Church have always been eager 
to destroy Catholic schools. 
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Those parents are few in number who fail to exhibit 
a high ideal in their civic activity. 

Catholic youth should grow to maturity understanding 
that he has contributions to make to civic life. 

The home should teach youth to apply the teachings 
of the Church to the different questions involving 
public attention. a 
The family makes its greatest contribution to civic 
life in furthering the development of a truly Christian 
conduct in the different members of the home. 

Catholic action primarily demands the Catholic citizen 


to be defensive in his personal attitude towards gov- 
ernment. 


The citizen holds the power and dictates the decisions 
of government. 

‘Tt 

lhe federal government should regulate and control 
the intimate relations and problems of home life. 

The purpose of the secular press is to give Catholics 
a definite type of religious culture. 

The secular press has never misunderstood or mis- 
represented the Catholic Religion. 


The prevalent paganistic thought seldom appears in 
the secular press. 


Supporting the Catholic press is a work of Catholic 
action. 


One cannot expect young people to be interested in 
the Catholic press. 


Parents are justified in forcing a religious vocation 
upon a son or daughter. 


Parents should not permit themselves to feel any sac- 
rifice when a son or daughter enters Religion. 


Those parents do wrong who come between a son or 
daughter and a life of consecration. 


Fostering vocations is a work of Catholic action. 
The Catholic Church is judged by its members. 
Members of the family, by their very lives, may 
hinder the spread of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 
Good example gives weight to words. 

Example has an unction that words alone will never 
give. 

A necessary element in the love of husband and wife 
is the ability for self-sacrifice. 

Boys and girls, in practicing self-denial in youth, are 
preparing for their own married life. 
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The truly Christian home offers few opportunities 
for sacrifices. 

The purchase of Catholic books by the home is more 
important than the habit of reading such books. 
Home life offers little opportunity for happiness to 
the educated young woman. 

There is hardly a phase of education that the intelli- 
gent man or woman may not utilize in the foundation 
and development of a worthy home. 

Boys and girls should not be permitted to have friends 
visit their homes. 

Parents have no obligation to know where their sons 
and daughters are spending their leisure hours. 
Recreation is an unnecessary factor in life. 

It is absurd to expect parents to play with their chil- 
dren or to associate with them in leisure time occu- 
pations. 

Adults and youth show what they really are during 
the hours of recreation. 

Men and children are exempt from observing the 
principles of justice and charity during the hours of 
leisure. 

Long family prayers should be encouraged. 

The best time to start family prayer in the home is at 
the beginning of the school life of the children. 
Neither in the married state nor in any other state of 
life is there complete happiness on earth. 


Matrimony seldom offers a need for sacrifice and re- 
trenchment. 


Parents have no obligation to prepare their children 
for the married life. 


The primary purpose of marriage is to bring children 


into the world and to educate them in the spirit of the 
Gospel. 


Divorce is more frequent among those couples in 
which the wife is employed. 


Members of the home, by creating a healthy distaste 
for vulgar talk, can accomplish much in forming an 
opinion against such a practice. 


Students should realize that the habit of clean talk is 
a practice solely for student days. 


Married men and women are excused from the obliga- 
tion of clean language. 
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EXERCISE III 


List five opportunities, under each of the following headings, for 
Catholic action in the home: (1) In the moral and religious training 
of children; (2) In the home life of a high school girl or boy; (3) 
In conversation ; (4) In cooperating with the teachings of Religion 
on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; (5) In taking part in amuse- 
ments or leisure activities. 


Key 


EXERCISE I 
) 


- 
B-€ 
A 

EXERCISE II 
. True 45 False 
. False 46. True 
5. True 47. True 
>. False 48. False 
7. False 49, ‘True 
8. False 50. ‘True 
29. ‘True 51. False 
. True 52. ‘True 
. True 53. True 
. True 54. False 
33. Talse 55. True 
3-4. ‘True 56. True 
. False SF. Trae 
. True 58. True 
7. False 59. True 
38. True 60. True 
39. False 61. True 
40. ‘True 62. True 
41. True 63. False 
42. True 64. False 
43. True 65. False 
44. False . True 


SCORE 


Possible 
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A COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION 


REVEREND THOMAS S. BOWDERN, S 
The Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Epitor’s Nore: We believe that Catholic colleges and universities will be 
interested in what Father Bowdern describes as “our attempt to develop a col- 
lege Department of Religion or Religious Education.” The material given 
below Creighton University plans to use in guiding students to select “a modest 
major” in Religious Education. The reader will observe that a few of the 
courses are designed to give credit of junior college grade for some of the 
study made by religious in their respective motherhouses. We would be very 
much interested in procuring from religious communities information in regard 
to other courses of genuine college caliber that their novices are required to 
pursue during the period of religious training. 


THE CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY 


Omaha 


Christmas Week, 1933. 
Dear Father !: 

The andereiqned respectfully submits the following proposal for 
a Department of Religious Education, offering the degree require- 
ment of eight hours in Religion and offering a minor or even a 
major to those desiring it. 

Secular titles and secular descriptions were deliberately chosen 
for the courses usually done for the degree requirement of eight 
hours. If such hours could be used as part of a major or minor 
or elective in secular fields our Catholic students would not be 
penalized as they sometimes are now. 


* This letter was used by Father Bowdern in presenting the outline that fol- 
lows to members of his faculty at Creighton University. It will be of interest 
to readers because of the explanations contained therein. 


740 
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The religion courses at Northwestern University are placed in the 
Department of Education. At Boston University (not the Jesuit 
Boston College) religion courses and sociology are combined, Bos- 
ton University seems to have the largest number and variety of 
courses in their Department of Religious Education. 


The catalogs of many Jesuit colleges and a number of leading 
secular universities were consulted. The main topics in this pro- 
posed major in Religion or Religious Education were worked out 
with considerable interest and even enthusiasm by a mature class of 
college men in a class in the Principles of Education last year. Many 
titles and descriptions of courses were gathered from college cat- 
alogs. 

The undersigned respectfully proposes that at least one Jesuit 
serve as a full time teacher of Religion and Director of the Depart- 
ment. These or similar courses could be inserted into the college 
catalogs as the minor or major is developed. Suggestions are in- 
vited. 

Sincerely in Christ, 

Thomas S. Bowdern, S.]J., 
Chairman of Religious Committee, 
The Creighton University. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., A.M., Associate Professor and 
Director. 

Additional lecturers chosen from among the clergy faculty mem- 
bers of the other departments. 

Nore 1: The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
evaluates the educational training of Catholic priests as follows: 

“The complete training given by the several orders of men and 
by the seminaries of the secular clergy shall be accepted for the 
purposes stated in Standard No. 5, Faculty Training as including: 

Training equivalent to the Bachelor’s degree. 
In Latin and history, training equivalent to the Master’s degree. 


In philosophy, training equivalent to the Master’s degree and 
one additional year of graduate study. 
In religion, religious education and ethics, training equivalent 
to the Ph. D. degree.” 
N. C. A. Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 2 (September, 1930), page 192. 
Note 2: Fundamental courses are offered annually, others are offered in 


cycles. Some of the courses are listed merely to stimulate requests and to 
suggest fields of study for students. 


The Undergraduate Major: Eighteen hours from the 100 group 
to be determined by the department. 
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The correlated minor: Twelve hours from the 100 group in Eco- 
nomics, Education, History, Philosophy, Sociology. 
The minor in Religious Education for students majoring in other 


departments: Twelve hours from the 100 group determined by the 
department. 


Nore 3: Courses 1 and 2 are basic courses for students who have not had 
adequate religious instruction in high school. 

1. Survey of the Catholic Religion. 
The Christian Ideal. The Virtues. The Commandments. 
Precepts of the Church. Grace, Prayer, Sacraments. 
Text: Religion by Father Cassilly, S. J. Two credit hours 
Survey of the Catholic Religion, (Continued). 
The Apostles Creed. Each article is studied in detail; a com- 
prehensive course in the first principles of Christian belief and 
practice. 
Text: Religion by Father Cassilly, S.J. Two credit hours 
Man and God. 
An orientation course required of non-Catholic Freshmen that 
builds up a Christian philosophy of life through a constructive 
discussion of the fundamental principles of psychology, ethics, 
God, religion and Christ. Two credit hours 


Man and God. 


Continuation of Course 3. Two credit hours 


Spiritual and Social Values. 

An investigation and discussion of man’s place in the uni- 
verse. The responsibilities of a free, intellectual, moral being 
with particular reference to the problems of the present day. 
Required of non-Catholic sophomores. Two credit hours 


Spiritual and Social Values. 
Continuation of Course 5. Two credit hours 
Catholic Educational Sociology. 
Education and ideals. Religion in education. Historical back- 
grounds. 
Text: Religion and Leadership by D. A. Lord, S.J. 
Fass > credit hours 
Catholic Educational Sociology. (Continued) 
A conspectus ot Catholic philosophy, devotional life, dogma 
and practice, and its dynamic use in motivating ‘ee ial ideals. 
Text: Religion and Leadership by D. A. Lord, S$.) 
re credit hou 
Nore: Courses 23 and 24 may be counted as Sociology or Educati: 
Christian Life and Worship. 


A study of the vital forces of the corporate worship 
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Catholic religion that contribute to the upbuilding of indi- 
vidual character, social solidarity and Catholic Action. 


Two credit hours 


Christian Life and Worship (Continued) 
Text: Christian Life and Worship by G. Ellard, S.J. 
Two credit hours 
Nore: Courses 33 or 34 may be counted as Sociology. 
Contemporary Religious Problems. 
A study of the religious sources of social disunion and dis- 
organization. Two credit hours 


Contemporary Religious Problems. (Continued) 

Text: The Catholic Church and the Modern Mind by R. B. 
Morrison, S.J. wo credit hours 

Nore: Courses 107 and 108 may count as Sociology. 

Foundations of Catholic Education. 

The existence of God. The human soul. Natural and revealed 
religion. The historicity of the gospels. Divinity of Christ. 
The Church, its institutions, identifications and government. 
Text: Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine. Part I, by M. 
Sheehan, D.D. Two credit hours 


Foundations of Catholic Education. (Continued) 

The acts of faith. The divine essence and attributes. The 

Trinity, creation; origin of the universe, of man. The fall of 

man. The Incarnation and Redemption. Grace and the Sac- 

raments. Eschatology. 

Text: Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine. Part II, by M. 

Sheehan, D.D. Two credit hours 
Nore: Courses 109 and 110 may count as Education. 

Christian Origins. 

A critical study of the Gospels as historical documents forming 

the basis of Chrisianity. An application of the methods of 

historical criticism. Two credit hours 


Christian Origins. (Continued) 
Text: The Gospel Guide by W. A. Dowd, S.J. 


Two credit hours 
Nore: Courses 111 and 112 may count as History. 


The Bible as Literature. 
The Old and New Testament studied as the English trans- 
lation of a world classic. Two credit hours 


The Bible as Literature. (Continued ) Two credit hours 
Note: Courses 113 and 114 may count as English. 


The Life of Christ. Two credit hours 


Spiritual Biographies. Two credit hours 
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The Spiritual Life. 
A course designed to clarify and systematize notions of the 
ascetic life. Nature and organization; the divine element, 
participation in the life of God; the human element, coopera- 
tion with God. Perfection; nature; means. The three ways: 
purgative, illuminative, unitive. A brief survey of mysticism. 
Two credit hours 
The Spiritual Exercises. 
A study of the Jesuit system of asceticism in the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, for 400 years a world-famous 
“School of the Will.” Two credit hours 


The Religious Life. 


A study of the origin, nature, purpose and function of the 
Religious Life with special emphasis on the external organ- 
ization by which the evangelical counsels are lived out in 
practice; a thorough explanation of the vows of religion in 
general, the state of perfection, the religious profession; the 
spirit, the virtues and the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence; duties, obligations, dangers, safeguards; advantages, 
rewards; vocation, reception, dispensation, dismissal; an ex- 
amination of the rules, constitutions and customs of a typical 
religious order or congregation. Two credit hours 


Catholic Ideals. 


Ideals, their value and practical effect. The Commandments, 
the Beatitudes, the Counsels, the Cardinal Virtues, the Infused 
Virtues, Justice, Charity. Marriage, the home and essential 
ideals. Personal integrity and ideals; truthfulness. The mod- 
ern industrial problem, citizenship. Ideals, liberty and the 
moral law. Two credit hours 


Catholic Character Education, 

Religion in its social aspect; religion and self-control; basis 
of the supernatural life ; the means; motives; the sacraments ; 
the confessional ; the priest ; liturgy ; the Mass; the Eucharist. 
vocational guidance; Holy Orders; the vows; marriage as a 
character-building sacrament for the individual, for the na- 
tion. Reward. Two credit hours 
Catholic Social Work. 

A survey of the Church’s work through educational and so- 
cial institutions for the young, the aged, the sick, orphans. 
Through the social agencies of sodalities, confraternities, the 
Third Orders, St. Vincent de Paul Society, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Holy Name Society, etc. Two credit hours 


Rites and Liturgies. 
Relation of liturgy to worship. The history of the Mass. The 
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Four Parent Rites. The Roman Rite and Liturgy. Cere- 
monies of the Mass; the Mass of the Catechumens; the Mass 
of the Faithful. Sacred vessels and vestments. The Ecclesi- 
astical Year. The Divine Office. Christian Symbolism, The 
Hierarchy. Monastic Life and the Religious Orders. 

Two credit hours 
Rites and Liturgies. 
Continuation of course 141. wo credit hours 


Church Music. Two credit hours 
Church Art and Architecture. Two credit hours 


Catholic Morality. 

Imputability; probabilism, law; sin. Theological virtues; 
precepts of the decalogue; of the church. Index legislation. 
Duties of particular states. Obligations arising from the sac- 
raments ; matrimonial legislation ; ecclesiastical penalties, mat- 
rimonial courts. Two credit hours 


Canon Law. 
An introduction to the principles and practice of ecclesiastical 
law ; the new code. Two credit hours 


Church Government. 

A study of the organized government of the Church all over 
the world; the Roman curia; the hierarchy; the Foreign Mis- 
sions; Church and State. Two credit hours 


Teaching Religion in Elementary Schools. 

A study of the principles and practices relating to the teaching 
of Religion in parochial schools with an evaluation of current 
practices. Two credit hours 


Teaching Religion in the Secondary Schools. 
Selection of subject-matter and methods in the religious cur- 
riculum of the Catholic secondary school. Two credit hours 


Teaching Religion in the College. 

The purpose of this course is to investigate current practices 

in religious teaching on the collegiate level. An analysis of 

the present religious situation among Catholic college students 

and an attempt to formulate an educational technique that 

will meet these needs. Two credit hours 
Nore: Courses 160, 161, and 162 may count as Education. 


History of Religions, I. 
Non-Christian. Primarily historical, secondarily comparative, 
The religions of Greece, Rome, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
China, Japan, India; Israel; the Mussulmans. 

Two credit hours 
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History of Religions, II. 
Christian. Catholicism; Ancient Heresies; the Eastern 


Churches ; Modern Forms of Protestantism. Two credit hours 
Nore: Courses 171 and 172 may count as History. 


History of Christian Spirituality. 

Dominant ideas and ideals from the Age of the Fathers to the 
Catholic Revival; their genesis, development and influence on 
European civilization. Two credit hours 


History of Christian Spirituality. 
Continuation of the medieval schools, Benedictine, Dominican, 
Dominican and Franciscan, in modern times. ‘The Modern 
schools, Ignatian, Carmelite, Salesian, Liguorian; the Ecole 
Francaise. Religious women in education; the foreign mis- 
sions; the Liturgical Movement; Catholic Action. 

Two credit hours 


The Church of Antiquity, 30 to 754 A. D. 

The history of the Catholic Church from 30 to 754 A. D. 
The Church of Antiquity, of the Catacombs and of the 
Fathers. wo credit hours 


The Church of the Early Middle Ages, 754 to 1303 A. D. 
The topics to be treated are: The Christianization of Central 
and Northern Europe; The Phocian Schism; The Crusades; 


The Papacy and the Empire; The Greek Schism; The Ages 
of Faith. Two credit hours 


The Renaissance. 

The religious, moral and intellectual life of Europe from 
1300-1517. Avignon and the Western Schism; The pseudo- 
Conciliar Movement; The Renaissance of Literature and of 
Art; The Eve of the Protestant Revolution. Two credit hours 


The Sixteenth Century. 

The religious, moral and intellectual life of Europe from 
1517-1618. Causes of the Protestant Revolution; the Rise of 
Lutheranism, Calvinism and Anglicanism; Trent and the 
Catholic Revival. wo credit hours 


a, b, c, d. The Church in the Nineteenth Century. 

(a) The Catholic Revival. (b) The Church and Modern 
Democracies. (c) The Pontificates of Pius IX and Leo XIII. 
(d) The Church in Society. Eight credit hours 


Christian Archaeology and Epigraphy. 

Introduction. The history, structure, location and art of the 
catacombs; the characteristics and historical value of their 
inscriptions. One credit hour 
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188.1. Biblical Archaeology. 


199, 


A course intended for students and teachers who wish to se- 
cure a background for research or teaching in the field of 
Bible History. The first part of the course is to deal with the 
various important places mentioned in the Bible, the natives 
and their habits of life; the second part will be devoted to a 
description of the Jewish Temple, Priesthood, Sacrifices and 
Feasts. Three credit hours 


The Catholic Church in the United States. 

After a brief survey of the missionary period, this course will 
consider the expansion of the Church and the development of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the present territory of the United 
States, with a special consideration of certain outstanding 
problems—the care of the foreign-born, anti-Catholic move- 
ments, Catholic education, the problem of “loss and gain,” and 
the like. Two credit hours 

Note: Courses 180 to 189 may be counted as History. 

Religious Problems. 

A forum method of the discussion of problems proposed by 
the class, by the question-box method for instance, directed 
and controlled by the instructor. Two credit hours 


Special Study. Credit to be arranged 


No mechanical device can assure the effectiveness of college in- 
struction if the standards of admission are low, the equipment 
poor, the library facilities inadequate, the professors overworked 


and 


underpaid, the curriculum well studded with “snap” courses, 


and the atmosphere of the campus pervaded by an overemphasis 
on athletic and social activities. 


“Experiments with New Methods of Instruction” in Bulletin 


of The American Association of University Professors, Volume 
XIX, Number 5 (May, 1933), p. 34. 
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TABLEAUX AND PANTOMIMES 


SISTER MARY INA 
Marylhurst Normal School 


Oswego, Oregon 


K:prror’s Note: This is the third of a series of tableaux taken from the life 
of Christ. The first, entitled “Preparation for the Nativity,” appeared in the 
December, 1933, JouRNAL. The second, entitled “The First Miracle, ‘The 
Marriage Feast of Cana,’” appeared in the March, 1934, JourNAt. 


Ill 


“THE LEPER MApE CLEAN” (St. Mark, 1:35-45) 


Characters: Our Blessed Lord: Robe of white, colored mantle and 
turban-shaped veil covering head and falling down 
back, sandals. 

A Leper: Sackcloth, turban, sandals. 
Disciples—Simon, Andrew, James, and John: Dressed 


according to custom. 
Setting: An exterior scene. The stage may 
ance by making use of artificial 
use ordinary wrapping paper, color with 
kalsomine or chalk. Cover 
floor, dry bushes and shrubber 
tor the back wall (or extending, 
stage) lends coldness as well as 
Reader: Stands off to extreme | 
Nore: Stage Right 


Foot 


Lot 4 
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READING 
And rising very early, go- 
ing out, He went into a 
desert place: and there He 
prayed. 


And Simon, and they that 
were with Him, followed 
after Him. 


And when they had found 
Him, they said to Him: 
‘“‘All seek for Thee.” 


And He saith to them: 


“Let us go into the neigh- 
boring towns and cities, 
that I may preach there 
also: for to this purpose 
am I come.” 


And there came a leper to 
Him, beseeching Him, and 
kneeling down, said to 


Him. 


mane ee oe 


2 fgas>" 
“Tf Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me clean.” 


And Jesus having compas- 
sion on him stretched forth 
His hand and touched him, 
saith to him: “I will. Be 
thou made clean.” 


ACTION 
When stage center is reached, Our 
Lord kneels by a rock in prayerful at- 
titude. He is hidden from view by 
means of high shrubbery. Head slight- 
ly up, eyes looking heavenward. (Side 
toward audience.) 


Very slowly from same entrance, en- 
ter the four Disciples looking anxious- 
ly from side to side for their Master. 


Disciples looking around shrubbery lo- 
cate Jesus and all go around bush 
forming a group at the right of Jesus, 
thus facing the audience. With hands 
outward extended, they bend toward 
Jesus, showing that all the people are 
looking for Him. 


Here Jesus rises; a slight, tender 
smile plays about His lips. 


Turning to the disciples, using right 
hand, points in direction of town (to 
stage left). The disciples look toward 
town, then toward Jesus, nodding their 
heads. Our Lord leading, they all 
commence to walk slowly toward stage 
left. 


A crouching leper staggers from Left 
Stage, meeting Jesus. The leper drops 
to his knees, clasping both hands and 
holding them up to Jesus, pleading 
attitude. Jesus pauses, casting a lov- 
ing glance upon the leper. The dis- 
ciples draw back a few steps, wearing 
a strained expression, look from one 
to the other. 


= . 
Profound pleading expression, staring 
into the eyes of Jesus. 


Jesus extends His right hand, press- 
ing it compassionately upon the head 
of the leper, while He holds the leper’s 
clasped hands with His left hand. For 
a brief pause, while in this position, 
Jesus raises His eyes and head to 
heaven. Slowly Jesus releases His left 
hand and extends both over the head 
of the leper, lowering his eyes upon 
the leper. The leper, hands still 
clasped, drops head and eyes (humil- 
ity). The disciples, still in background, 
watch intently, motionless. 
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(42) And when He had spoken, 
immediately the leprosy 
departed from him, and he 
was made clean. 


And He sstrictly charged 
him, and forthwith sent 
him away. 

And He saith to him: “See 
thou tell no one; but go, 
show thyself to the high 
priest, and offer for thy 
cleansing the things that 
Moses commanded, for a 
testimony of them.” 


But he being gone out, be- 
gan to publish, and to blaze 
abroad the word; so that 
He could not openly go in- 
to the city, but was with- 
out in desert places: and 
they flocked to Him from 
all sides. 
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Jesus slowly lowers His hands to His 
sides, looking at the leper. The leper 
first looks at his hands and arms, 
touches his body. Our Lord signals 
the leper to rise. The leper does so 
very slowly. The disciples step for- 
ward, bending forward every member 
of their bodies, show wonderment, 
mouths opened, eyes wide, etc. 


With the right hand, Jesus directs the 
leper to leave. The leper stands mo- 
tionless as though riveted to the spot. 


Jesus raises His right hand, index fin- 
ger pointing straight up, above head in 
a commanding attitude. The leper 
lowering his head, strikes his breast 
with the righ hand. The disciples 
standing back with heads lowered in- 
stinctively strike their breasts also. 
The leper smiling, kisses the hem of 
Jesus’ garment and turns and disap- 
pears offstage. 


Presumably the people of the city be- 
ing astonished to see this leper stand- 
ing without the city gates, having been 
made clean, want to see this Great 
Wonder Worker. As Jesus turns beck- 
oning to the disciples to continue their 
journey into the city, a crowd of the 
Jewish city folk rush upon the stage 
and surround Jesus and the disciples. 


THE LEPER’* 


This poem would be a very good introduction to the pantomime. 


It was noon. 


And Helon knelt besides a stagnant pool, 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 
Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 
Praying he might be so blest, to die! 


Footsteps approached, and no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 
Crying, “Unclean! Unclean!” and in the folds 
Of the coarse sackcloth, shrouding up his face, 
He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the Stranger came, and bending o’er 


* Author unknown. 
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The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name, 
“Helon!” The voice was like the master-tone 

Of a rich instrument, most strangely sweet ; 
And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 

And for a moment beat beneath the heart 

And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 


“Helon, arise!” And he forgot his curse, 
And rose and stood before Him. 


Love and awe, mingled in the glance of Helon’s eyes, 
As he beheld the Stranger. 

He was not in costly raiment clad, nor on His brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore: 

No followers He, nor in His hand 

Buckler, sword or spear; yet in His mein 
Command sat throned serene, and if He smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced His lips, 

The lion would have slunk into his lair. 

His garb was simple and His sandals worn; 

His statue modeled with a perfect grace; 

His countenance, the impress of a God, 

Touched with the open innocence of a child, 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 

In the serene noon; His hair unshorn 

Fell to His shoulders; and His curling beard 
The fulness of perfect manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 

As if His heart was moved, and stooping down 
He took a little water in His hand, 

And laid it on His brow and said, “Be clean!” 
And lo, the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Cursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and his brow. 


His leprosy was cleansed and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet and worshipped Him. 


IV 


“THE RAISING OF THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS TO LIFE” 
(St. Mark, V:35-43) 
Characters: Our Lord: White robe with a colored drape over the 


right shoulder. The child about twelve years old: white 
tunic, curls. 
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Ruler and his wife: costumes according to custom. 
Peter, James, and John. A group of people. 


Setting: A. 


Scene I Exterior Scene: shrubbery, rocks, trees, etc. 


Suggestive of exterior. 


B. Scene II. Interior of the Ruler’s house. A couch upon 
which is lying the child, covered with a soft drape. A 
low bench with a vase, etc., at one side of couch. A 
window (if possible) on the sill of which is some burn- 


ing incense. 


ScENE I 


READING 

(35) While he was yet speak- 
ing some came from the 
ruler of the synagogue’s 
house, saying: “Thy 
daughter is dead: why 
does thou trouble the Mas- 
ter any further?” 


But Jesus having heard 
the word that was spoken, 
saith to the ruler of the 
synagogue: “Fear not, only 
believe.” 


And He admitted not any 
man to follow Him, but 
Peter, James, and John, 
the brother of James. 


ACTIONS 


Jesus standing in the midst of a group, 
talking, all listening most attentively. 
(Sort of stage center.) Some are sit- 
ting, others kneeling, others standing. 
Suddenly, a second group enters rather 
excitedly. Jesus stops His talking and 
looks in the direction of the excited 
group as do also those around Jesus. 
One of the second group tries to break 
away in order to tell Jesus, the others 
try to stop him by stretching their 
arms in front of him. 


Jesus walks away from the crowd to- 
ward the ruler; taking the ruler aside 
(touching his sleeve) He places His 
hand upon the ruler’s shoulder, looks 
lovingly upon him, shaking His head 
as if to say, “’Tis not so.” Now the 
ruler goes back to his crowd and tells 
them, and they leave the stage as if re- 
turning to the house. (Still excited.) 


Jesus raises His right hand to the 
crowd, forbidding them to follow 
Him. He signals for the three dis- 
ciples to accompany Him. The crowd 
turns away slowly, shaking their 
heads, showing their great disappoint- 
ment. Some leave stage, a few remain 
at exit looking after Jesus, longingly. 
Jesus leading, they leave the stage; 
(the disciples leave). 


Curtain 


ScENE II 


And they come to the 
house of the ruler of the 
synagogue, and He seeth a 
tumult, and people weep- 
ing and wailing much. 


Around the couch are a crowd of peo- 
ple, weeping ; some are on their knees, 
others standing in effective grouping. 
Jesus, entering with the disciples, 
looks casually around. 
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(39) And going in, He saith to 
them: “Why make you 
this ado, and weep? The 
damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” 

And they laughed Him to 
scorn. 


(40) 


But He having put them 
all out, taketh the father 
and the mother of the dam- 
sel, and them that were 
with Him, and entereth in 
where the damsel was ly- 
ing. 

And taking the damsel by 
the hand, He saith to her: 
“Talitha cumi,” which is, 
being interpreted: Damsel, 
(I say to thee) arise. 


(41) 


(42) And immediately the dam- 
sel rose up, and walked: 
and she was twelve years 
old; and they were aston- 
ished with a great aston- 
ishment. 


(43) And He charged them 
strictly that no man should 
know it: and commanded 
that something should be 


given her to eat. 
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Jesus extends arms outward and 
shakes His head, looking from one to 
the other questionably. He points to 
the child, shaking His head, extend- 
ing other hand to the people. 


All the people commence to laugh and 
sneer at Jesus, thus making fun of 
Him. 

With a rebuking gesture, Jesus com- 
mands the people to leave. He walks 
over to where the father and mother 
are standing and tells them to remain; 
also the disciples. 


With right arm extending in the direc- 
tion of the couch, Jesus, looking at 
those whom He told to remain, sum- 
mons them to follow Him. Jesus 
walks to the upstage side of the couch, 
followed by the anxious father and 
mother and disciples. Taking the left 
hand of the child with His left hand, 
raising His right hand upward (com- 
manding attitude), the child rises 
slowly, remaining in a sitting posture 
and looking around. The mother falls 
upon her knees with arms outstretched 
and the father kneels with hands 
clasped. The disciples, not being sur- 
prised, stand near, smiling. 


Jesus still holding the hand of the 
child, bids her stand. Slowly she does 
so. At this, the father and mother 
rise to their feet, speechless and mo- 
tionless. The child rushes to the out- 
stretched arms of her mother. The 
father stands with hand on the child’s 
head. Disciples form a group at op- 
posite side, looking on. 

Jesus turns to the father and mother 
with the index finger on closed lips, 
shaking the right hand (palm turned 
toward parents) forbiddingly. Jesus, 
summoning the disciples, leaves the 
room, leaving the child in the arms of 
her parents. 


If you do not agree with opinions expressed in this magazine, the 
JourNAL will be pleased to receive and publish your reactions. Send 
them to the Editorial Office, Journal or RELicious INstRUCTION, 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago. 








Research Investigations 


LIFE SITUATIONS AND THE SACRAMENTS * 
PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL CATECHIST 


SISTER M. JOSINA, F. S. P. A. 
Cathedral High School 


Superior, Wisconsin 


Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a series of situations related to the 
Sacraments. It is not necessary to note that the use of this type of content 
demands thorough preparation on the part of the teacher. Moreover, teachers 
must realize that there are situations in the interpretation of which theologians 
themselves do not agree. 


THE SACRAMENT OF BAPTISM 


ITS INSTITUTION 


1. Again and again we hear of missionaries, who have 
been driven on by the thought “unless a man be born again, 
he cannot see the Kingdom of God,” sacrificing their lives 
for pagan nations. 


Would it not be just as well for the individual pagan on the day of 
judgment, if the word of God had not been brought to him? Ex- 
plain. 


* This content was assembled by Sister Josina while pursuing graduate 
studies at Marquette University, Milwaukee. In the preface to her thesis 
she states: “The sources from which these practical situations have been drawn 
are numerous. Some have been drawn from the immediate experience of the 
pupils and will function directly ; others are those which people, in general, have 
encountered and which the boy and the girl may some time encounter; while 
still others are found in the Bible, in the Lives of the Saints, in History, in 
Literature. Certain situations have been selected primarily to provoke discus- 
sions which are eventually to lead to the development of definite principles.” 
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If the pagan knows nothing of God, how can he be held responsible? 
How, from the above words of Sacred Scripture, do we know that 
the Sacrament of Baptism is of greatest importance? 

2. Baptism is an initiation ceremony. 
Into what society does Baptism admit one? 
May one, after joining, leave it at will? 


ITS ADMINISTRATION 


3. A person poured water over one to be baptized three 
separate times and said while doing so: ‘“‘In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 


Was this Baptism valid? Discuss. 


4. Before going “over the top” Shocky Roder, who had 
been given that nick-name on account of a very heavy head 
of hair, said to his Catholic friend: “Jerry, I have never been 
baptized! I want to be a Catholic. Won’t you baptize me 
since there is no priest around?” Jerry, a devout Catholic 
and eager for the opportunity, obtained some fresh water, 
poured it directly over the top of Shock’s head, saying at 
the same time: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Did Shocky receive the sacrament of Baptism? Explain. 
If not actually, was Shocky’s desire for Baptism sufficient should 
he have been killed? Discuss. 

5. The story is told of a certain man who, on the day 
following his Confirmation, learned that he had been bap- 
tized with milk. 

Why was the man’s baptism not valid? 
What would have to be done in a case of this kind? 


6. A man, alone in the woods, accidentally shot himself. 
He had never been baptized but had frequently thought of 
taking the final step and had learned the essentials of Bap- 
tism. Realizing that he would never be able to leave the 
woods alive, he succeeded in getting his canteen and with 
the words: “‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” poured the water over his 
head. 


Was the man baptized? Discuss. 
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7. Ina certain grade school, which a few Protestant chil- 
dren attended, the teacher had been explaining the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. At the noon recess, two of the girls had 
succeeded, as they said, “in baptizing” one of their Protes- 
tant friends in spite of violent protests. 

Had they succeeded? Explain. 

8. Mr. Karz had never been baptized. On his death bed 
he called for a Catholic priest and begged to be instructed 
and baptized before his death. After a brief period of in- 
struction, Mr. Karz received the Sacrament of Baptism. He 
died immediately after. At the funeral service, the priest 
wore white vestments. 

Why did the priest wear white vestments at the funeral service? 
Would it not be better for all people to wait until they were about 
to die for Baptism? Explain. 

9. A friend of mine declares that an unbaptized infant 
will go to heaven if its parents are good Catholics. 

Hlow would you proceed to instruct my friend? 

10. Mr. Solberg, a baptized Lutheran, joined the Catholic 

Church and received conditional Baptism. 
Why did Mr. Solberg receive conditional Baptism ? 
Are his sins remitted by this conditional Baptism? Ewplain. 

11. Mrs. Kelly, whose father is a devout Catholic but 
whose mother is a Protestant, earnestly desires her parents 
to be sponsors for her infant daughter in Baptism. 

May Mrs. kelly's parents be sponsors? Discuss. 

12. Mary Norton, who is dangerously ill and who has 
been unconscious for days, has often expressed the desire to 
be a Catholic. You doubt if she has ever been baptized. 
What should be done? 

13. If you were walking along the Yangtze River and 
should tind a cast-away baby dying, what would you do? 
Hlow would vou go about 1 


14. John, a fourteen-year-old boy and an intimate friend 
of the Ross family, had been asked to be sponsor in Baptism 
for Mary Anne. After a period of twenty years, a friendship 
so close had grown up between John and Mary Anne that 
they wished to marry. 

What must John and Marv Ann do? W} 
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15. Jean Casey’s parents were divorced when Jean was 
three years old. Jean lives with her mother who has mean- 
while become an apostate. Jean’s godmother frequently re- 
monstrates with her mother regarding the Faith and morals 
of Jean, but each time she has been told, in no mistakable 
terms, to “leave and mind your own business.” 

Why is Jean’s godmother not intruding but merely doing her duty? 
In this case, who will be responsible for Jean’s loss of Faith? Why? 


THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION 
ITS DEFINITION AND NECESSITY 


1. Lionel Johnson, a Baptist, had never heard of Con- 
firmation until, one night, his Catholic friend, Joseph Barry, 
told him he could not go out with him because he had to go 
to Confirmation instructions. 

‘“‘What’s Confirmation?” curiously asked Lionel. 

Answer for Joseph. 


2. Baptism is an initiation; Confirmation enrolls us in the 
militia of Christ. 
Explain. 

3. Mr. Smith is a convert. He can not understand why 
Confirmation is necessary and, therefore, constantly puts it 
off until next year. 

Is he guilty of sin? 
Why is he particularly in need of the Sacrament of Confirmation? 


ITS ADMINISTRATION 


4. John Williams was to be confirmed Pentecost after- 
noon. He went to Confession the day before and intended to 
receive Holy Communion the next morning. Sunday morn- 
ing, however, John thoughtlessly took a drink of water. 

May John be confirmed Why? 


5. Bill Fox was confirmed last Tuesday afternoon, but he 
had not heeded the priest’s admonition to go to Confession 
the previous day. Now two Sundays ago, Bill went fishing 
and had deliberately missed Mass. 

Did Bill receive the Sacrament of Confirmation? Explain. 
Of what sins is he guilty? Why? 
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6. Ray Crowley was confirmed because his friends urged 
him to be, but before the ceremonies Ray said to himself, 
“T’Il just go through with it for their sakes.” 


Did he receive the Sacrament of Confirmation? Explain. 


7. Mrs. Keeley was Margaret’s godmother in Baptism. 
Margaret wishes her to be her sponsor in Confirmation also. 
May she? Explain. 


8. Shirley Bolley had been given three names in Baptism 
and refused to take another in Confirmation. 
Discuss. 


9. On Albert Barton’s Confirmation day the street car 
was delayed by a snow storm; consequently he was late. He 


came into church immediately after the Bishop’s first prayer 
and imposition of hands. 


Did he receive the Sacrament of Confirmation? Explain. 


10. Mary Lee fainted just after the priest had wiped the 
chrism from her forehead. She was carried out of church and 
was unable to return for the last solemn blessing. 

Had she received the Sacrament of Confirmation? Explain. 

11. In China, Father Henry confers the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. 

Why may he administer this Sacrament? 


12. Michael St. John is a millionaire. Frequently the 
thought has occured to him to give a little of his wealth to 
God, but, no, he satisfies his conscience by saying, “I will 
remember the Church in my will and that is enough.” 

Of what gift of the Holy Ghost is Michael St. John particularly in 
need? Explain. 

13. When the soul of man passes into eternity, he may 
look upon the happenings of life in a wholly different man- 
ner. This is because the gift of wisdom is functioning. 
Explain. 


14. Christ said: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world but suffer the loss of his soul?” 


Describe the gift of the Holy Ghost that gives this insight into 
“true values.” 
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15. Jim Barton works very earnestly in his studies but 
makes a very poor record. 


For what gift of the Holy Ghost should he pray? Why?? 


16. Charles Sexton has often thought of studying for the 
priesthood. His father is much opposed to it, his mother is 
doing all in her power to aid him. His father’s opposition 
causes him to waver because he knows that his father ob- 
jects because he wants him to be with him in business. The 
temptation is strong, and Charles does not know what to do. 
Of what gift is he in need? 

Help Charles decide. 


17. On November 11, 1918, a group of American soldiers 
in France released from surveillance because of the signing 
of the Armistice, started out to have a good time. Among 
them was Jack Kelly who had not been in the habit of drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors or visiting questionable places. His 
soldier companions urged him to “have a good time.” He 
was sorely tempted, but the consideration of the parting 
words of his mother restrained him. He had told her he 
would always remain true, and true he remained. 

Discuss Jack’s fortitude.* 


18. Old Mrs. Lyons is a “Pollyanna” in the highest sense. 
When she fell and broke her right arm she said: “Thanks be 
to God it wasn’t my leg.”’ When she was defrauded of her 
money, her only remark was: “Well, God be praised they 
can’t take away my good name.” 

What gift does Mrs. Lyons possess? Why? 


19. Thomas Bailey was frequently taunted by his school 
fellows because he never failed to remove his hat when pass- 
ing a Catholic Church and because he not infrequently 
stepped inside the church and made a brief visit. 


= . . . ec ’ 
Discuss from Thomas’ point of view and from his school fellows 
point of view. 


20. St. Catherine of Genoa once explained: “If I should 
behold, on the one hand, the wide ocean filled with fire and 


*See a life of the Curé of Ars. 
* See the life of St. John Nepomucene. 
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flames instead of water, and on the other, the least sin, I 


would sooner cast myself into the ocean of fire than commit 
the sin.” This shows how the Saints regarded sin. 
Why did St. Catherine have such dread of sin? 


21. George Powers acted as sponsor for a confirmation 
class of boys and girls. Later, he wished to marry one of 
the girls of this class. 


May he, without dispensation? Discuss. 
May a man be sponsor for a girl? 


22. In the Bishop’s sermon on William’s confirmation 
day, the Bishop said to those who were confirmed: “Now 
you are soldiers of Christ.” 

What did he mean? 


While in the various classrooms in our parochial schools we find a 
large range of abilities and achievements, any group of children 
that we might describe as spiritually neglected represent even great- 
er differences. A respect for the individual on the part of the 
teacher challenges the intelligence of the more able child, provides 
a sy mpathetic course for the less able, and will at all times endeavor 
to adapt its program to the immediate needs of the child. Before, 
however, I pass from this topic of giving individual attention to 
each child I would like to say: May we look forward to the day 
when all the work that we call religious instruction in our schools 
may be carried on in such a way that teacher and priest advisor 
will know each child as an individual. Furthermore, this principle 
of knowing and working with the individu m3 is not alone for the 
spiritually underprivileged child wt ) is atte ling a public school 
but it is one that all Catholic Pret hhools for dependent chi 
dren, parochial tie high scho ols and colleges must res 

Ellamay Horan in discussion of “Purposes a ind P 
a Complete Po rish Census” at the Cathol lic Charities 
tion. 





Theology for the Teacher 


MORTAL SIN AND THE CHILD MIND ' 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Are children around ten years old in the state of grace? 
It is not easy to answer this question, involving as it does 
not only those mysteries of theology, mortal sin and grace, 
but also that mystery of psychology, the child mind. Theo- 
retically one considers these children free from grave sin, 
yet practically, when preparing them for the reception of 
the sacraments and in their retreats, one deals with them as 
if they were great sinners. In looking about for a traditional 
solution, we note that theology never treats expressly of grace 
in children. The Fathers of the Church offer no decision. 
St. Augustine’s declaration on their lack of innocence is pro- 
verbial, but it is not confirmed by his compeers. The con- 
fessors of children give the impression that mortal sin is not 
uncommon among them. But perhaps we have here a relic of 
the jansenistic tendency to see sin everywhere, against which 
Pius X of blessed memory ruled so vigorously in his decrees 
on Frequent Communion and the Communion of Children. 


Now theology, by careful analysis, has attained to exact 
conceptions of grace and mortal sin. And though the study 
of the child mind has hardly begun save for very small chil- 
dren, still Binet has courageously attacked the problem of 
the psychology of older children. We believe that from all 

* AutHor’s Nore: This article and others to follow are nothing more than an 
adaptation, admittedly imperfect, of the instructive study of the Abbé Gellé, 


entitled: La Grace a Dix Ans. Published by Gabriel Beauchesne, Rue de 
Rennes, 117, Paris, France. 
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the data available in the two sciences we may hope to attain 
to general probability at least of innocence or sin in children, 
which general probability may be confirmed by particular 
cases. The grace to be considered is of course sanctifying 
grace, which may be perceived either by positive signs or 
by negative proof, i.e., the absence of formal mortal sin. 
The latter is the surer test, since according to St. Thomas, 
it is more easy to recognize the presence of sin than grace. 

The most general notion of sin is that it is a disorder. This 
disorder is found in a free creature and in this fashion. Every 
free creature is obliged to refer his actions to God the Per- 
fect, Sovereign Good. He must do everything, at least habit- 
ually, for God, whom he must love above all things. When 
then we act freely and do not refer our action to God as the 
Sovereign Good, we sin, because we freely fail to put into 
our actions that order which is of obligation. The notion of 
sin then is inseparable from this order that our actions should 
have to God as the Highest Good. But since this order is 
something that is found or not found in our free will, the 
order has to be grasped by the understanding, as the only 
effective manner in which it can be presented to the will as 
an obligation. Hence the referring of an action to God as 
the Sovereign Good, requires an act of full reason. And 
where there is no use or exercise of full reason, there can be 
no sin. St. Thomas correctly concludes that before the use 
of reason, there is no sin either mortal or venial. Or in other 
words, where there is no knowledge of God as the Sover- 
eign Good and one does not grasp the obiigation of ordering 
our actions by referring them to Him as such, there is no 
morality. For even venial sin is a disorder; but where the 
understanding of the order is an impossibility, disorder is not 
and cannot be imputable. 

Someone will object that even before the use of reason, 
children give proof of choosing freely. We reply: either their 
choice implies the ordering of their actions to God as the 
Sovereign Good, then it is a moral act and they have the 
use of reason. Or, it lacks this grasp of the obligation of so 
ordering their action and it is not moral. Another objection 
would be that venial sin is more easy to commit than mor- 
tal sin, hence is found before the use of reason. We willingly 
admit that it requires less of liberty in actual exercise, but 
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exactly the same power or capability of full reason as mortal 
sin. This we will now explain. 

Mortal sin is a bad act because it lacks that order by 
which we are obliged to refer all our actions to God as the 
Sovereign Good. Our will is the cause of mortal sin. Our lib- 
erty kills the divine life in us. The culpable act is essentially 
characterized by this movement of directing ourselves freely 
to some other purpose than God. The sinner falls away from 
the love of God by pursuing some good he knows to be con- 
trary to the Sovereign Good. And so he may lose God with- 
out directly willing to lose Him. For it need not be a sin of 
hatred against God, but while the sinner still perceives the 
obligatory order to the Sovereign Good, he disregards that 
order. His aversion from the Sovereign Good has only an ac- 
cidental cause, yet it is none the less voluntary. For to lose 
God, it suffices to will a created good which the reason under- 
stands is in contradiction with charity, i.e., with God as the 
Sovereign Good. One who so acts most culpably attributes 
the dignity, which belongs to God alone, to a mere creature 
and in that indivisible instant the sin is consummated. The 
only cause of sin is the free will of man, but it must be truly 
a free act, commanded by the deliberating reason, an act of 
full reason, full advertence and deliberation, implying an 
understanding of the obligatory order to God as the Sover- 
eign Good. It is not necessary that the two objects of choice 
be weighed in the mind, one against the other, but only that 
some pleasure be intended, which is perceived to be contrary 
to God, as the Sovereign Good. The sinner perhaps would 
like not to lose God, but he wills none the less a pleasure 
opposed to Him. The hackneyed example cannot be im- 
proved on: the merchant throws his goods into the sea to 
escape shipwreck. He would like to save the goods but he 
simply wills to throw them away to save his life. 

In venial sin, we have in like manner a free act, but either 
imperfectly deliberate, or imperfectly voluntary or while 
fully deliberate and voluntary, its object is not a created 
good perceived by the reason to be contrary to God as the 
Sovereign Good. In the last instance it consists of an exag- 
gerated attachment to creatures, which while they are re- 
ferred to God as the Sovereign Good, yet they in some way 
hinder our movement towards Him. We seek an apparent 
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good, that we cannot will for God, yet it does not separate us 
from Him, for we fail to see it is opposed to Him. By a 
fallacy, a defect of reasoning, we will something for the sake 
of happiness in general, which cannot be willed for God. 

We must next consider how we can recognize the presence 
of grave sin insouls. It would be a simple matter if men were 
always logical; for given grave matter, there would always be 
grave sin. But as a matter of fact, nothing is so hard to de- 
tect with certainty, unless the deed was committed with full 
advertence of the malice, namely the matter recognized as 
gravely forbidden, deserving hell, etc. For these things clear- 
ly imply the understanding of the order to the Sovereign 
Good. And it is not necessary that the sinner perceive that he 
was conscious of the understanding of this relation to the 
Sovereign Good. For such consciousness escapes direct obser- 
vation, particularly in the habitual sinner. But outside such 
cases of full advertence, penitent and confessor alike must 
often be content with moral certitude, striking an average 
of the normal man. 

We are now ready to apply these various notions to the 
child mind. We fix the age of reason at seven years, but no 
one considers the figure absolute. Before this age, children 
exercise some freedom, but it is natural, not moral liberty. 
For the order towards God, the Sovereign Good, can be 
grasped only by the full power of reason, and a child in its 
early years really directs its actions to the child itself. From 
this premoral state, it rises only gradually to the concept of a 
sovereign good. When the child has attained the use of rea- 
son, we do not question that it can place a perfect act of 
reason required for mortal sin, but we ask, does it do so and 
if so, how often? Canon law favors children in the matter 
inasmuch as it excuses them from censures, which are pun- 
ishment for mortal sin, until the age of puberty. The use of 
reason in small children, because of their feebleness, is not 
habitual. It is not their normal mode of action. The full 
conscience of obligations in them shines intermittently. 
They are not quite as good nor as bad as we are apt to judge 
them. They will either good or evil only about half. Is this 
still the case at the age of ten years? Let us remember we 
grasp the concept of God, the Sovereign Good, to Whom all 
our actions must be ordered, only by an act of the higher 
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reason. But in ten year olds sensible activity is still so lively 
that little place seems left for higher intellectual activity. 
The astonishing thing in childish thought, moreover, is its 
extraordinary mobility of conceptions. It leaps from thought 
to thought in joyful incoherency. And most surprising of all 
is the suddenness with which reason rises to dominate pas- 
sion, yet equally sudden is reason’s cessation of control. That 
these children can grasp the obligation of ordering their ac- 
tion towards God, the Sovereign Good, cannot be denied, but 
feeling in them is a far more fruitful source of action. Froe- 
bel has well said that the activity of a child’s imagination 
resembles that of a neurotic or a hypnotized person under 
suggestion. Binet studying their intelligence by varying 
tests, e.g., the presence or absence of abstract ideas, declares 
for some infrequent exercise in them of the higher reason, 
though no metaphysical reflection on this exercise; but tests 
on religious children by other experiments show that only at 
rare intervals do they grasp the obligation of referring all 
their acts to God as the Sovereign Good. 

After all mortal sin is born of a sort of syllogism, wherein 
the sinner concludes logically from a major contrary to God 
as the Sovereign Good, a major which he should reject. Im- 
perfect deduction would make the sin venial. Now children 
do not reason, for countless experiments show they will affirm 
one proposition, yet deny another immediately following, 
which is clearly implied and contained in the former, and vice 
versa. Yet they have five intuitions of truths; “guess” is 
their word par excellence. This suffices for mortal sin if it be 
the intuition of the required order to God as the Sovereign 
Good. How often does such an intuition occur? We will 
try to determine this in the next paragraph when we will 
deal with the conscience of the child in regard to mortal 
sin. Here let us merely remark that the child’s intuition is 
mainly of the sensible order, which does not attain to the 
moral notions required for sin. First there must appear the 
logic of sensible data, then abstraction and last of all intel- 
lectual intuition. If, then, intellectual logic be absent from 
children, a fortiori intuition of the ordering of actions to God 
as the Sovereign Good will be rarely found in them. And we 
have been considering the case of children in their normal 
state of calm. But there is still less of higher logic and higher 
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reason, when they are swept by the passions of anger, obses- 
sing desire or fear. These motions simply bind and suspend 
reason, yet the habitual piety of a child may show itself as 
deeply religious, for he will repeat ejaculatory prayers, the 
while the passion drives him irresistibly in another direction. 
His piety is logical but unreasonable. The conclusion seems 
to be this: the full use of reason, even under calm attention 
that favors it, is almost exceptional in children. Now as a 
matter of fact, since the child nearly always sins in an emo- 
tional crisis, we have the presumption of an almost universal 
lack of the exercise of full reason when they sin. 

This presumption is not removed but upheld when we in- 
quire into the conscience that children have of being in mor- 
tal sin. They are easily mistaken on the degree of advertence 
and voluntariness as well as on the reference of their acts to 
God as the Sovereign Good. Yet some when they sin mean 
to do what they know is very bad. These two expressions set 
forth their mind in the matter: “mean to do” and “very bad.” 
The first is clear enough and is quite generally true. But the 
second is very ambiguous, for “very bad” unless it evoke 
the concept of the obligatory order to the Sovereign Good 
is not the concept of mortal sin. For a child it means orig- 
inally something severely forbidden or punished by one’s 
parents, hence a purely human relation. Later to this a theo- 
logical conception is added, namely of an offense against God. 
And side by side thereafter in life, the two notions accom- 
pany each other. With age, the theological notion prevails, 
but in childhood this is not habitual. And even when a child 
says: “I meant to commit a mortal sin” or “do something 
very bad,” we have no certain criterion that they have lost 
grace. For “mortal sin” means no more to them than “‘very 
bad.” Another childish expression is that they feel they have 
deserved hell, in fact accepted hell as the proper punishment 
of their sin. Now to accept hell is to agree to the loss of God 
forever for some pleasure. Rather the child means that he 
risked hell, but this does not essentially imply the order to 
the Sovereign Good. A child pictures hell mainly as a fire, 
but purgatory is also a fire, nor does the child grasp what 
eternity implies. He expects that after a time, a very long 
time, perhaps tomorrow, he will regain God. 

But let us not think that children cannot commit mortal 
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sin. We simply say that all signs of advertence and consent 
cannot give us more than conjectural knowledge when they 
believe they have sinned mortally. For them neither concept 
of sin or hell is essentially attached as in adults to the rejec- 
tion of God, the Sovereign Good. But we do find children, 
who have no instinct of God. Children with this instinct 
commit grave sin only with difficulty. Others in their irre- 
ligious little souls feel no savor, no attachment to God and 
for them the love of God above all things is almost impos- 
sible. Questioning will reveal little on the positive side, 
but the study of childish remorse after falls is enlightening. 
For once a child grasps the notion of sin as an offense against 
God, we can distinguish children who experience no more 
than some curious attention about their sins, and in them we 
feel the coldness of death. In others the accusation of grave 
sin evokes without fail the protest: they did not mean to do 
it; or at least they declare in tears, they did not know it was 
so serious. And generally this is the case, they have not com- 
mitted mortal sin. 

Let us sum up: the habitual imperfection in the moral acts 
of children, the reason nearly always caught off guard in the 
crisis of sinning, the testimony of a good conscience, all give 
us the presumption of innocence in ten year old children. 
And practically this presumption should guide us in the 
matter of confession and communion of children. Confes- 
sion should not be considered and used merely as a part of 
preparation of communion but should be urged for its own 
sake, for an increase of sanctifying grace, the removal of 
growing habits, the obtaining of actual graces against falls 
and the formation of right consciences in children. Above 
all, care must be exercised that the feebleness of childhood 
does not fail in that essential for a valid confession, the act 
of full reason required just as much for true contrition as for 
a sinful act. And in retreats, instructions generally, let us 
hear less of the needs of compunction and repentance, and 
let there be more insistence on the need of loving God and 
the great increase of divine life within children by frequent 
daily reception of the Holy Eucharist, for which their inno- 
cence finds them always in the proper disposition. But of 
this we will say more in another place. 





NOTES ON THEOLOGICAL ACCURACY 


REVEREND ALEXANDER P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
Graduate School, De Paul University 
Chicago 


In print, at least, the accuracy of the theologian is desir- 
able rather than the overstatement of the preacher. What is 
heard, be it ever so heightened by the ardor of the preacher, 
tends to be either forgotten or modified by the good sense of 
the hearer; but what is seen in print forces itself upon the 
reader and tends to remain in its overstatement. Nowhere 
is such accuracy so necessary as in books and journals which 
because of their professional nature or of their excellence 
have become sources of information to the teacher. Our 
teachers of religion are mostly Sisters and Brothers. Since 
they are not specialists in theology, they necessarily depend 
on the printed word for their information. Should this in- 
formation be inaccurate they will adopt it in its inaccuracy 
to the injury both of themselves and of their pupils. Of 
course, the discovery of such errors will destroy their confi- 
dence in the books and journals containing such. 


In explaining what constitutes mortal sin, a recent book 
for teachers of religion gives as an example of grievous 
matter, “To blacken a boy’s eye.” To hit another so as to 
blacken his eye is not a grievous injury and hence, is not 
grave matter. Even though it were grave matter, it is doubt- 
ful whether it is prudent to mention it. Our young Ameri- 
can boys are inclined very much to spar with their fists both 
in play and in anger. Since this frequently results in a black 
eye, we would have these youngsters worrying about mortal 
sin. They would hardly remember that for a mortal sin they 
should have had full advertance to the fact that giving a 
black eye is a mortal sin and that they should have been 
practically certain that fighting with their fists would result 
in a black eye. Should we desire to give information as to 
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what constitutes a mortal sin, we should be accurate, but 
should omit that information which only serves to increase 
the sins of others. 


It is also very important not to increase beyond truth the 
gravity of mortal sins. Some mortal sins are directly against 
God, such as the denial of the existence of God, the rejection 
of God as one’s last end, the rejection of Christ when He 
manifests Himself as He did to the Scribes and Pharisees in 
Judea, the certain expectation that God will give us Heaven 
without our doing what is necessary to obtain it. Others are 
equivalent rejections of God; in this category come the un- 
willingness to abandon the avoidable proximate occasions 
of sins against the sixth commandment, thefts of great 
amount and, in general, all the mortal sins against the last 
eight commandments and the precepts of the Church. Al- 
though any mortal sin is sufficient to damn us, yet the mortal 
sins of the first category are much more grievous than those 
of the second. A text book on religion gives as instances of 
the sin of presumption: (1) putting off confession when we 
are in the state of mortal sin, (2) delaying the amendment 
of our lives and repentence of our sins, (3) being indiffer- 
ent about the number of times we yield to any temptation 
once we have yielded and broken our resolution to resist it, 
(4) thinking we can avoid sin without avoiding its near 
occasion, (5) relying too much on ourselves and neglecting 
to follow the advice of our confessor in regard to the sins 
which we confess. None of these is a sin of presumption. 
Only numbers 3 and 4 are sins at all. To stay in mortal sin 
for a long time is not a mortal sin; a person need not confess 
how long he remained in mortal sin or for how long he put 
off his conversion—unless, of course, he has not kept the 
precept of the Church of going to confession at least once a 
year. It is asin to enter knowingly into an avoidable proxi- 
mate occasion of mortal sin, but it is not an additional sin 
to have done this against the advice of our confessor. Since 
the sin of presumption is one of the greatest mortal sins, it 
is hardly advisable to lead others erroneously into commit- 
ting this sin when they are committing a lesser mortal sin. 





New Books in Review 


The Mass Explained to Children. By Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp. xiiit+114. Price 
$1.00. 


The Mass Explained to Children is, indeed, for the grow- 
ing boy and girl. Children who will receive direction in the 
assimilation of this text have the most valuable medium we 
know of to learn the Mass. Special mention should be made 
of the wise selection of material in the book. Commendation 
is particularly due to the ease with which the author omitted 
unnecessary topics from her presentation. She does not try 
to give the child too much, but she gives him enough. 

She respects his immaturiity, she recognizes his needs and 
interests, and her personal knowledge of the Mass is such 
that she knows what assimilation is necessary and unneces- 
sary in the development of an adequate knowledge of the 
Mass for children. 

The present reviewer has studied this book with great care. 
She believes that the child who is guided in its use will come 
forth from the study truly able to pray and live the Mass, 


one of the most important objectives in our teaching 
programs. 


Religion and Living. By Brother Ernest, C.S.C. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. 107. Price 75c. 


The author, a teacher of high school boys, used the con- 
tent of this text for eleven years with fourth year Religion 
classes. The material first appeared in article form in The 
Catholic School Journal. While Religion and Living is not 
a course, it presents suggestions that teachers will like to use 


in supplementing, month by month, the high school course 
in Religion. 
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Ethics of Ectopic Operations. By T. Lincoln Bouscaren, 
S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1933. Pp. xv+191. 
Price $1.60. 


The author of this text is professor of Canon Law at St. 
Mary-of-the-Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois. “The book 
answers definitely and authoritatively all questions concern- 
ing the conditions under which ectopic operations may be 
performed. It is presented to the clergy, hospitals, and 
physicians as the first complete guide in a matter of almost 
daily concern.” Father Bouscaren prepared his work under 
the direction of Reverend Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., of the 
Gregorian University. 


The Ethics of Birth Control. By Reverend Dominic 
Pruemmer, O.P. The Paulist Press, 1933. Pp. 24. Price 5c; 


$3.50 the hundred. 


In this twenty-four page pamphlet the author treats of the 
limitation of births under the headings of: The origin and 
cause of the evil; The moral depravity of the evil; Reme- 
dies for the evil. 


Creed Confiteor. “Let Us Pray” Series, IV. By Francis 
P. LeBuffe, S.J. New York: The America Press, 1933. Pp. 
46. Price 33c. 

In his preface Father LeBuffe states that the purpose of 
this small book is to offer suggestions for meditation. 
Thoughts are given for words and phrases in the “Creed” 
and ‘‘Confiteor” that the readers may dwell on with devo- 
tion. The mechanical make up of the book is such that the 
person using it will find it easy to seek for the spiritual 
unction that may be so easily obtained in what St. Ignatius 
called the “Second Method of Prayer.” 


The Sacred Mysteries. By Reverend Mathias Helfen. 
Milwaukee: The Catholic Dramatic Movement, 1511 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, 1933. Pp. 64. Price, board cover, 75c 
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each; paper cover, 50c; set of ten $4.00; additional copies 
35c (making a set of twenty-five $9.25); further reductions 
of 25% on orders of fifty or more. Royalty: Members of the 
Catholic Dramatic Guild, $10.00, others, $20.00. 

This dramatization of the Mass presents the story of man- 
kind from the sacrifice of Abel to the second coming of 
Christ at the end of time. In reading, studying, staging The 
Sacred Mysteries those participating in this pageant-drama 
will have valuable experiences in becoming acquainted with 
the Liturgy of the Mass. 


A Day With Our Mother. A Pageant Drama in Three 
Acts. By Reverend Mathias Helfen, Milwaukee: The Cath- 
olic Dramatic Movement, 1511 West Wisconsin Avenue, 
1933. Pp. 29. Price 50c; ten copies, $3.50. Royalty: Mem- 
bers of the Catholic Dramatic Guild, $5.00; others, $10.00. 
Music, 35c; five copies, $1.40. 


This pageant-drama is recommended for a Mother’s Day 


program or for a celebration in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
at any time of the year. 


NOVELS 


Not All Saints. By Elizabeth Rayner. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1933. Pp. 213. Price $2.00. 

This is a story, exciting in parts, of an innocent Catholic 
girl, who became involved in the activities of an interna- 
tional drug ring. 


Uncharted Spaces. By Monica Selwin-Tait. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1933. Pp. 314. Price $2.00. 
Stephen Struckland had an extraordinary mother. He 
loved her dearly. But parents, friends or comfortable tradi- 
tions did not keep him from pursuing the Great Adventure. 
Uncharted Spaces tells the story of his progress towards it. 


Three Novels. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. New York: Long- 
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mans, Green and Company, 1933. Pp. viiit+1035. Price 
$2.50. 


In his Appreciation to this new edition of three of Mrs. 
Ward’s novels—‘“Out of Due Time,” “One Poor Scruple,” 
and “The Job Secretary,” Alfred Noyes says: “To read 
these books is to capture something of the great air in which 
the leading thinkers of the Oxford Movement actually lived. 
We recapture it, not from the philosophical point of view, 
but as one would recapture it by staying in one of the old 
English Catholic houses, or meeting them in a London 
drawing-room, or even, sometimes, coming upon them when 
they are at their prayers.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Britt, Rev. Dom Matthew, O. S. B. How to Serve In Simple, 
Solemn and Pontifical Functions. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1934. Pp. Pp. xv-+247. Price $1.00. 

Spalding, Henry S., S.J. Arrows of Jron. New York: Benziger 
Brothers, 1934. Pp. 230. Price $1.50. 

Schumacher, Rt. Rev. Msgr., M.A. How to Teach the Catechism, 
Volume Two—Grades IV+ VI, p. x-313. Volume Three—Grades 


V1I+ VIII, p. vii-334. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1934. Price 
of each book $2.00. 


PAMPHLETS 


Curran, Edward Lodge. Madness of Magdalen. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
International Catholic Truth Society, 1934. Pp. 15. Price 5c each; 
$4.00 per 100; $2.25 per 50. 

Dooley, Father, $.V.D. The Holy Ghost—God of Love. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1933. Pp. 32. Price 5c each; $3.50 the 
100; $30.00 the 1,000. Carriage Extra. 

Goeser, Alvin H. Rosa Mystica. The Maiden Mother in Verse. 
Lisle, Ill.: St. Procopius College Press, 1932. Pp. 64. Price 25c 
each; 5 copies $1.00, postpaid. 

Meyer, Rev. Fulgence, O.F.M. l’m Keeping Company Now. 
New York: The Paulist Press, 1934. Pp. 32. Price 5c. 

Novena to the Sacred Heart. New York: The Paulist Press, 
1933. Pp. 32. Price 5c each; $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 1,000. Car- 
riage Extra. 

O’Connor, Lillian Mary and Fitzsimmons, Margaret Louise. 
Early Maryland Pageant, 1634-1934. St. Mary-of-the- Woods, Indi- 
ana: St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, 1934. Pp. 42. Price $1.00. 

Prayers to The Blessed Sacrament. New York: The Paulist Press, 
1933. Pp. 32. Price 5c each; $3.50 the 100; $30.00 the 1,000. Car- 
riage Extra. 





He Paul University 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 
SUMMER SESSION, 1934 
Tuesday, June 26 to Saturday, August 4 


THE SCIENCES 
NORTH-SIDE CAMPUS 


BIOLOGY 
Ince sta al arecuinatinied 10:50-12:30 
Alphonse Souton, A.M. 
I rac ncrsnbnianinains 8:45-10:25 
Dora Thompson, B.S. 
ROR RID RII OR cnc isscaiercce sensei ceereeesecsescete 8:45-10:25 
Rev. Castor Ordonez, C.M., Ph.D., Sc.D. 
eee I ioc cccassncesccenseinercateccseenccoesaoens 10:50-12:30 
Rev. Castor Ordonez, C.M., Ph.D., Sc.D. 
een erie ielsiomsaiaviicionl 8:45-10:25 
Rev. Thomas X. Vaile, C.M., A.M. 
116—Teaching of Biology (See also Education)...................... 8:45-10:25 
Alphonse Souton, A.M. 
I eae eck iichcsimscatnsedannl 10:50-12:30 


James J. Monahan, M.S., M.D. 
and Helen Thurston, M.S. 
205—Comparative Anatomy of Invertebrates.......................... 8:45-10:25 
James J. Monahan, M.S., M.D. 
and Helen Thurston, M.S. 
UR OE I a iacccsessneccennpetecensnscensnvincniioneiasenns 10:50-12:30 
Rev. Castor Ordonez, C.M., Ph.D., Sc.D. 
and Dora Thompson, B.S. 


CHEMISTRY* 
a aid 10:50-12:30 
3—Qualitative ‘Analysis (Prerequisite: Course 2)................ 8:45-10:2 
7—Organic Chemistry (Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2)...... 10:50-12:30 
105—Quantitative Analysis (Prerequisite: Course 4)............-- 8:45-10:25 
114—Chemistry of Poisons and Alkaloids (Prerequisite: 

IR Rs OR Ra as iceslesenmianeinabsebeeeadithebebeiin 10:50-12:30 
200—Physiological Chemistry soiphnatdaeiatesiebiteiananeiie 8:45-10:25 
cla icsicascosntchsniesimesien eS a satnbn lease 10:50-12:30 

Stephen A. Zieman, A.M., M.D 
Abigail M. Green, M.S. 
and Associates 
PHYSICS 
l—DMechanics, Sound and Heat...................-..<..c.-cosescserseseees 8:45-10:25 


Errol N. Coade, M.S. 
and Assistants 
2—Magnetism, Electricity and Light (Prerequisite: Course 


1) = . aT Baa a 10:50-12:30 
Errol N. Coade, M.S. 


and Assistants 


4 


* Additional courses in Chemistry will be offered if there is sufficient enrollment. 
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EDUCATION 
EDUCATION 
101—Psychology of Education 
Rev. James M. Murray, C.M., Ph.D. 
103—Current Practices in the Classroom 
Byrne J. Horton, A.M. 
104—Principles of Education 
Byrne J. Horton, A.M. 
112—Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools: Unit 
Organization 
Clara A. Dyer, A.M. 
116—Teaching of Biology (North-Side Campus).................... 8:45- 
Alphonse Souton, A.M. 
119—Teaching of Art in the Grades... teeta eecaiaare M 
H. Francis James, “AB. 
125—Organization of Materials in the Teaching of English....10:50-12: 
Robert me; Weaver, ACME: 2... ...... Sede eaten 
I a 8:45-10: 
Rebest M. Weaver, A.M. 
137 
"Semen A. eli ‘A. M. 
154—Teaching of Religion in the High School 
Rev. Joseph J. Edwards, C.M., A.M. 
Bk I SI scares cosiniacenttinenienirsnsonin 10: 
Ellamay Horan, Ph.D. 
173—Supervised Play in Education 
Rev. Howard J. Ahern, C.M., A.M. 
182—Diagnosis and Remedial Work in Reading............ 
Clara A. Dyer, A.M. 
192—Teaching of Dramatic Art..... ees 
David B. Itkin, Director of Dramatics 
198—The Curriculum ....... 
Eston V. Tubbs, Ph.D. 
220—Educational Statistics ..... 
Charles A. Stone, ‘AM, LL.D. 
254—-Mental Testing (Laboratory Course).....................- sia 
William M. Murphy, Ed.D. 
256—Problems in Schoo] Administration......................--.+. 


Charles A. Stone, A.M., LL.D. 


261—Advanced Educational Psychology 
William M. Murphy, 


ENGLISH 
ENGLISH 
1—Composition: Exposition and Argumentation 
Lawrence A. Wallace, Ph.B. 
3—Composition: Description and Narration............ 
Lawrence A. Wallace, Ph.B 
107—American Literature—1860-1890... 
Rev. Ferdinand J. Ward, C.M., A.M 
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115—Comparative Drama (Not open to students who have 
had English 5, Introduction to the Drama) 
J. Manley Phelps, A.M. 
121—English Literature—1700-1798 
George B. Hewetson, Litt.D. 
138—The Bible as Literature 
J. Leo Sullivan, A.B. 
148—The Historical Plays of Shakespeare 
Rev. H. R. Sheldon, C.M., A.M. 
158—Alexander Pope 
J. Leo Sullivan, A.B. 
173—Literary Interpretation 
J. Manley Phelps, A.M. 
251—Chaucer 
Rev. Thomas Talbot, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
258—Studies in Religious Poetry and Prose 
Rev. Walter E. Case, C.M., A.M. 


FINE ARTS 
FINE ARTS 
119—Teaching of Art in the Grades (See also Education) 
H. Francis James, A.B. 
148—Aesthetics (As applied to Music and other Arts) 
Wesley LaViolette, A.M., Mus.D. 

161—Blackboard Story Telling 

Francis James, A.B. 
192—Teaching of Dramatic Art (See also Education) 

David B. Itkin, Director of Dramatics 


HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
HISTORY 


108—History of Western Europe—1450-1789 
Rev. Frederick R. Martinez, C.M., A.M. 

110—History of Western Europe—1870-1934 

Willard Munzer, A.B. 
146—English History—1603-1934 

Willard Munzer, A.B. 
151—United States History—1865-1934 

Raymond M. Gallagher, Ph.D. 

201—Historical Methodology and Bibliography 

Charles O’Donnell, A.M. 
206—Studies in the Renaissance 

Rev. John Conroy, C.M., §.T.D. 

244—American Foreign Relations 

Charles O'Donnell, A.M. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


103—Development of American National Government 
Raymond M. Gallagher, Ph.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


[April 


:45-10:25 
:50-12:30 
:45-10:25 
245-10:25 
:50-12:30 
:50-12:30 
245-10:25 


:50-12:30 


:45-10:25 
:45-10:25 
:50-12:30 


:50-12:30 


:45-10:25 
:50-12:30 
:45-10:25 
:50-12:30 
:50-12:30 
:45-10:25 


245-10:25 


:45-10:25 


111—Social Problems 10:50-12:30 


Mrs. Howard E. Egan, A.M. 





DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES 


GREEK 
1—Elementary :45-10:25 

Grace Corcoran, Litt.B., A.M. 
2—Elementary, Continued :50-12:30 


Grace Corcoran, Litt.B., A.M. 
115—New Testament Greek 


:50-12:30 
Richard Schnettler, A.M. 
LATIN 


2—Excerpts a Roman History 


Rev. Edmund R. Vobs, C.M., A.M. 
4—Cicero and Sallust 


Rev. Clyde A. Norman, C.M., A.M. 


Rev. Edmund R. Vohs, C.M., A.M. 
115—Latin Prose Composition 
Daniel O'Sullivan, A.B. 
120—Horace: Satires and Epistles 
Daniel O'Sullivan, A.B. 


137—Teaching of Latin in Secondary Schools 
(See Education) 


Margaret A. Ring, A.M. 
263—Roman Epic Poetry. Vergil, Books 7-12 
Rev. Michael O’Connell, C.M., S.T.D. 
FRENCH 
1—Elementary (For students who have had no High 
School French) 
Emile Audet, Bachelier es Lettres 


3—Intermediate (Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2 or two 
years of High School French) 


Rev. George Massey, A.M. 
4—Intermediate, Continued. Conversational (Prerequisite: 


Rev. George Massey, A.M. 
101—Advanced (Prerequisite: Course 4) 
Emile Audet, Bachelier es Lettres 
SPANISH 
2—Elementary, Continued (Prerequisite: Course 
equivalent) 

Antonio Rubio, A.M. 
101—Advanced (Prerequisite: Course 4) 

Antonio Rubio, A.M. 


MATHEMATICS 
MATHEMATICS 


5—College Algebra 
Arthur C. Mooney, B.S., M.S. 


6—Plane Trigonometry (Prerequisite: Course 5) 8:45-10: 
Arthur C, Mooney, B.S., M.S. 


10:50-12: 
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10—Analytic Geometry (Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6) 
Joseph J. Urbancek, B.S. 
101—Differential Calculus (Prerequisite: Course 10) 
Rev. Martin V. Moore, C.M., M.S. 
121—Mathematical Analysis (Prerequisite: Minimum of two 


majors in Mathematics) 
Joseph J. Urbancek, B.S. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PHILOSOPHY 
1—Logic (Section A) 
Rev. John J. LeSage, C.M., Ph.D., $.T.D. 
1—Logic (Section B) 
Richard Schnettler, A.M. 
2—General Metaphysics (Section A) (Prerequisite: Course 
1) 


Rev. John J. Kearney, C.M., A.M. 


[ April 


:50-12:30 


:50-12:30 


:45-10:25 


sailkaecaniethdbeaeaiteaaialeiedaabamaetanslasiiiiiinibnamdicssiebhineapapeiecaennind 10:50 


2—General Metaphysics (Section B) (Prerequisite: Course 
1) 


Rev. Peter B. Frommell, C.M., A. M. 


3—Cosmology (Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2)...............0.-2. 8 
Rev. John J. LeSage, C.M., Ph.D., $.T.D. 
104—Psychology (Section A) (Prerequisite: Courses 


aa 10:50-12 


Rev. John M. Brady, A.M. 
104—Psychology (Section B) (Prerequisite: 
Rev. Manuel Rua, Ph.D., D.D. 
105—Natural Theology (Prerequisite: 
Rev. William A. Keone, J A. 
106—Ethics (Prerequisite: 
Rev. Thomas V. Cahill, 
RELIGION 
110—Apologetics 
Rev. 


1$4—Teaching of 


Courses Offered in 
THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


(Students will register for Commerce Courses on th 
Flements of Aepeenal 
Principles ot 
> 


Haines, MS S = 
and Associates 
Business Organization 


Business Law 
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Marketing 8:45-10:25 
Principles of Economics 10:50-12:30 


Business Finance 10:50-12:30 
Paul Daily, A.B. 


SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT 


(Students will register for Secretarial Courses on the 13th floor) 
79—Bookkeeping* 
Loretta R. Hoyt, A.M. 
87—Shorthand and Typewriting* 10:50-12:30 
Blanche G. Doyle, A.B. 
89—Economic Geography 10:50-12:30 


Loretta R. Hoyt, A.M. 
*No college credit. 


THE COLLEGE OF LAW 
(Students will register for Law Classes on the fifteenth floor) 
Day classes in the College of Law commence June 11 and close August 17. 


Night classes commence June 25 and close August 8. 
Bulletin will be furnished upon request to 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LAW 
15th Floor, 64 East Lake Street 
Chicago 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Students will register for Courses in Music on the third floor) 
Summer Session—June 26 to August 4 


The School of Music forms an integral part of De Paul University. Its imme- 
diate interests and specific work are under the supervision of the Dean of the 
School of Music. 


The School of Music maintains the same high standards of entrance, scholar- 
ship, discipline and examinations which prevail in the other Schools of the Uni- 
versity. All regular music students take special studies in the College of Liberal 
Arts throughout their course and accredited Music courses are open to students 
of the other departments. 


The School of Music is an institutional member of the National Association of 
Schools of Music. 


As a division of De Paul University, this school is accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges. 

Among its faculty members are such artists and teachers as the following: 
Sergei Tarnowski 
Walter Knupfer 
Michael Wilkomirski 
Isador Berger 
Bruno Steindel 
Graham Reed Vocalist 
Wesley LaViolette Composer and Theorist 
Arthur C. Becker Organist 
Nellie J. Moench the well-known authority on music education 
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Private instruction in instrumental and vocal music is offered by a corps of 
teachers widely known for their ability and experience. 


Harmony, counterpoint, musical form, composition, sight singing, ear training 
and musical history are taught by approved and practical methods. 


Extended courses in musical analysis and musical appreciation cover the litera- 
ture of the best instrumental and vocal music. 


A thoroughly equipped department of Public School Music is maintained. 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATICS 
(Students will register for Dramatic Courses on the third floor) 
David Itkin, Director 
Offering a complete course in acting technique, lay production, diction and voice. 





NOTES 


a a DAYS: Summer Session—Monday, June 18 to Monday, 
une 25, 


OPENING DAY OF SUMMER SESSION: Tuesday, June 26. 

CLOSE OF SUMMER SESSION: Saturday, August 4. 

LAST DAY TO REGISTER WITHOUT PENALTY: Monday, June 25. 

REGISTRATION IN PERSON ONLY: Attention is called to the necessity of 
personal registration. In the event this is impossible, the one delegated to 
register for another must supply the following information on each registra- 
tion card: Student's complete name, year of high school graduation, years 
of attendance in other institutions, the course number and descriptive title 
of subjects for which he registers. Because the student enrollment in each 
class is limited, no registration will be accepted by mail. 

PLACE OF CONDUCTING CLASSES: Downtown Building, 64 East Lake 
Street—all courses except the Sciences. 
Uptown, 1010 Webster Avenue—all courses in Biology, Chemistry and 
Physics. 

WITHDRAWAL OF COURSES: The University reserves the right to withdraw 
courses for which there is insufficient registration or for other valid reasons. 

CREDIT FOR COURSES AND STUDENT ATTENDANCE: No student may 
enroll for credit in more than two courses during the six weeks Summer 
Session. 
No minor courses are offered during the Summer Session, hence no student 
will be granted credit for a fraction of any major course. 
Credit will be seriously endangered in case more than two absences are 
incurred between the opening date, June 26, and the closing date, August 
4, inclusive. 
Students may not drop courses without the permission of the Dean. If any 
course is dropped without permission, a grade of “F will be recorded on 


the records. Withdrawal from any class is not official until approved by 
the Dean. 


“Incompletes” must be made up in the following Quarter in which the 
student is in residence, or in any event, within one year from the term 
incurred. 

CLASSIFICATION: In view of the stress of routine incident to registration 


periods, it is recommended that students apply for classification at least two 
weeks before the opening of the term. 


DEPAUL UNIVERSITY 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Students matriculated in another college or University, who desire to apply 
Summer Session credit towards their degree in that institution, must present for- 
mal authorization from their Dean or Registrar. This authorization must be 
presented before the time of registration. 

Special attention of all students is called to the necessity of completing specific 
requirements for all undergraduate degrees before their last Quarter in residence. 

Undergraduate students who anticipate working towards a graduate degree 
should be especially careful about arranging a progressive course sequence in their 
prospective field of graduate study. 


The University will not conduct a Demonstration School during the Summer 
Session of 1934. 


The Library on the twelfth floor is open to all instructors and students from 
8:15 A.M. to 5:00 P. M. 


Students will register for Commerce courses on the fourteenth floor and for 
Secretarial courses on the thirteenth floor. 


For requirements for various degrees, recommending course sequence, etc., 
consult the general 1933-34 Liberal Arts Catalog. 


COURSE DESIGNATION 


Courses numbered 1-99, inclusive, carry full university credit but are of 
Junior College grade. 


Courses numbered 100-199, inclusive, are of Senior College Standing. 


Courses numbered over 200 are for Graduate students. 


TUITION AND FEES* 


Matriculation Fee (payable by students entering the University for the 
first time) 


Tuition for each course of one Major. 


Tuition for courses in Accounting and Business Law in the College of 
Commerce—all students, both Religious and Secular 


Biology Laboratory Fee 

Biology Laboratory Fee (for courses numbered over 100) 

Physics Laboratory Fee (each course) 

Chemistry Laboratory Fee (each course) 

Chemistry Breakage Ticket 

rey Se AMUN WNT WINN INN Do cscscercesecasareesetsnsnseesninatenreaninecoasines 
Late Registration Fee 

Change of Registration (each course) 

Deferred or Make-up Examination (all students)..............--.-:csssessesseeseseeeeee 


TUITION WILL NOT BE REFUNDED OR APPLIED TO FUTURE 
COURSES AFTER FOUR SESSIONS OF ANY CLASS 


*A reduced rate of tuition is granted to members of the various religious 
Communities. 





ORATE FRATRES 


(“Pray, Brethren”) 


A Review Devoted to the 
Liturgical Apostolate 


“A monthly review devoting itself to things 
liturgical has been devoutly sought by reason of 
its need at the present time. It has made its 
appearance with well chosen name, in good 
form, creditable in content, for modest price, 
and under Benedictine auspices. What more 
could be desired? Nothing, except that it pros- 
per.”—THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Published Every Four Weeks, 48 Pages Per Issue 


$2.00 PER YEAR CANADA, $2.25, FOREIGN, $2.50 
Sample Copy Sent Upon Request 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 





Editorial Notes and Comments 


“LOVE THAT YOU MAY BE LOVED .. . THAT GOD 
MAY BE LOVED” 


On Easter Sunday St. John Bosco was canonized. More 
than fifty years ago Don Bosco insisted upon love between 
pupil and teacher as an important factor in all true educa- 
tion. The literature of general education does not give suffi- 
cient attention to this far-reaching principle. The Gospels 
continually point out to us the bond of love that Christ 
established between Himself and those with whom He la- 
bored. The saints of the Church who were the greatest 
successes in dealing with their fellowmen all appreciated the 
value and need of love. Today, in any analytical study of 
the influence of the teacher upon the young, and by the 
young we include all ages — from the kindergarten child to 
the graduate student, there is abundant evidence to the 
fact that individuals are influenced most by those who 
are kind and sympathetic. The studies to which we refer 
have all been made in the field of secular education. How 
much more so is it necessary for religious educators to mani- 
fest love for pupils and students that they, in turn, may see 
in them the charity of Christ. Let us permit those with 
whom we work to know that we love them by our under- 
standing of their needs and problems and our interest in them 
as individuals. Let us, furthermore, not forget that love be- 
gets confidence and confidence brings success, while, on the 
other hand, fear sets up inhibitions and insecurity complexes, 
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many of which result in a multiplicity of characterological 
defects. Let religious educators pray for each other that 
Don Bosco’s advice may be respected in every Catholic 
school: “Love that you may be loved . . . that God may be 
loved.” Harshness, severity and want of understanding in 
those who have consecrated their lives to God have a 


tendency to turn both the small child and the adult from 
God. 


THE COST OF MATERIALS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


We have read two recent references to the fact that the 
cost of Religion materials for the elementary school is en- 
tirely too high. While we are not familiar with all situations 
in the country we believe we understand quite well the aver- 
age situation, and we do not hesitate to say that, in the 
majority of schools, the materials used in the Religion class 
do not cost ten per cent of the amount expended on mate- 
rials used in other classes. To us there is something pathetic 
about these conditions. The school has never hesitated to 
ask pupils to purchase arithmetics, histories and readers. 
The same schools, however, lose courage when they hear 
there is any consideration of a text in Religion that will cost 
something comparable to what the child is paying for a text 
in other subjects. We feel confident that those who criticize 
the cost of Religion materials in our schools do not know 
the typical situation. On the other hand, those schools should 
receive commendation that have not considered Religion so 
unimportant or themselves so clever that they can teach it 
without the use of appropriate texts. One of the most recent 
criticisms objected to each child purchasing a missal. Let 
us reflect on the answers to the following questions: What 
is the missal? When is it used? How many persons in the 
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typical parish are using a missal? What per cent of every 
congregation knows how to use a missal? Why are the an- 
swers to the last two questions such as they are? We are 
inclined to think that those who consider the missal of un- 
necessary expense should feel full of confusion at the very 
idea of having conceived the criticism. The missal is not 
another text-book. It is not a volume only for school days. 
It is to accompany the pupil to every Mass at which he 
assists. Through it he will learn to pray the Mass. Indeed, 
with proper instruction he will learn how to become co-offerer 
with the priest in the Mass. 

In the most recent indictment we read of the cost of teach- 
ing materials in our schools, we object to this sentence: 
“Some day Catholic publishing houses will cease racketeer- 
ing in text books.” While we are not familiar with all the 
Catholic publishers in the United States, we do know some 
of them. They are Christian gentlemen, and their interest 
in Catholic education is more than monetary. We are 
confident that in the work of those we know there is no rack- 
eteering; in fact, we believe they are rendering a genuine 
service to Catholic education. We have had opportunity to 
observe the policy of these organizations and we have noth- 
ing but admiration for their business policies which are truly 
worthy of the name of religious policies. We, therefore, 
would ask superintendents, supervisors of instruction, princi- 
pals and teachers to examine their local situations in the 
light of these questions: Has fear kept you from urging the 
use of religion materials in the school solely because these 
materials involve an expenditure of money? What is the 
relationship between the cost of the pupil’s text in History 
or Arithmetic and the text in Religion? If Religion is the 
most important subject in the curriculum, is it not possible 
to expend on it the same amount of money that is spent on 
each of the secular subjects? 
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BEING JUST IN OUR CRITICISMS 


We are inclined to think that those who abstract a sen- 
tence or an idea from the writings of another and criticise 
it as an isolated element show a tendency to ignore the virtue 
of justice. We believe also that the same indictment may 
be made against those who take the statements of persons in 
authority and apply them in situations of their own. The 
casual reader may well question the criticism of any isolated 
statement until he or she has read the statement in its origi- 
nal setting. Let us likewise beware of placing confidence in 
the general run of destructive criticisms. They are some- 
times prompted by a hostile disposition or an unconscious 
rivalry. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE DIOCESE OF 
SACRAMENTO 


The 1934 Year Book of the Diocese of Sacramento is 
completely occupied with the question of religious instruc- 
tion. The articles in the report were presented at this year’s 
diocesan institute. Sacramento is to be congratulated. Re- 
ligious instruction is the topic most in need of attention in 
Catholic education throughout the United States. However, 
particular attention to this topic during a single year is not 
sufficient. We hope Sacramento will see fit to concern itself 
with the same general topic for a number of years to come, 
and with each new institute investigate specific problems in 
detail. 


ARE OUR COLLEGES IN ORDER? 


A year ago we made an investigation of the extent to 
which Catholic colleges recognize with credit the courses in 
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Religion pursued by their students. This spring we are in- 
vestigating the extent to which non-Catholic institutions of 
higher learning accept credit in Religion from Catholic col- 
leges and universities. The above and the following ques- 
tions should challenge every college administrator. What 
is the typical situation in regard to the teaching of Religion 
in your college? Have you a well ordered sequence of 
courses? Does this sequence actually function or is it a mere 
matter of description in your catalogue? How many elec- 
tive courses in Religion are given and how well are these 
courses attended? Has the Department of Religion a chair- 
man who is giving his full time to the teaching of Religion 
and related activities? If the college is large, who are his 
assistants? What special qualifications have they for their 
association with the Department of Religion? And lastly, 
but of real importance to the general welfare of religious 
instruction in the secondary school, what are our graduate 


schools doing about advanced work in Religion? How many 
of them are offering a master’s degree in Religion? Where 
can our Sisters and Brothers procure this work of specializa- 
tion? How many Catholic graduate schools are studying 
this problem and attempting to meet it? We would say that 
it should be one of the first projects of a genuinely Catholic 
Graduate School. 


FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Several years ago when Aller’s Psychology of Character * 
first appeared, Catholic critics welcomed it with enthusiasm. 
This Spring, Sheed and Ward have issued an abridged and 
rearranged version of this book under the title of Practical 


1 Rudolf Allers, Psychology of Character. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1932. 
Pp. xv+383. 
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Psychology in Character Development.’ We know of no 
other reference that presents a synthesis between Catholic 
thought and that which is most valuable in individual psy- 
chology. Teachers, parents, doctors and confessors who 
found the Psychology of Character too heavy for easy per- 
usal will enjoy this abridged edition of the original text. The 
educated Catholic realizes that applied psychology has a 
great deal to offer to the study of characterology, but he has 
disliked the faulty determinist philosophy that accompanied 
it. While the publication of the Psychology of Character 
was an important contribution to the literature of character 
education, the issuance of this new volume should be all the 
more welcome for its style, price, size and organization. 
The student may use it as a handbook, and the parent and 
teacher will find it easy reading. 


The great and abiding task of this generation is to enkindle this 
fire of complete Catholicism, and to train people in what Catholicism 
means. The sacraments help greatly. So, too, do devotions. Also, 
the schools do able work. A fuller knowledge and appreciation of 
the liturgy of the Church instills this idea of the all-enveloping 
character of the Catholic Faith. But the idea itself must be directly 
taught and be illustrated by examples from every point in a person’s 
existence. . . . First of all, there is the task of inspiring Catholics 
to know that their Faith isa rule of all life and, second, of knowing 
the rule in detail. 

N. C. W. C. Study Club Committee, Catholic Action, Vol. XVI, 
No. 3 (March, 1934) pp. 7-8. 


2Rudolf Allers, Practical Psychology in Character Devleopment. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1934. Pp. xiv+190. 





Religion In the Elementary School 


TEACHING OUR CHILDREN TO PRAY 


REVEREND DANIEL M. DOUGHERTY 
St. Veronica Church 
New York City, N. Y. 


In the April issue of the JouRNAL we made a plea for 
attention to the problem of teaching children to pray. In this 
article, it is planned to indicate a few practical points. It 
does not seem possible to draw up a definite procedure in 
this matter. Prayer is a combination of creed, piety and 
conduct, and where the elements overlap, it is not easy to be 
specific in method. In fact, to be too emphatic on details, is 
bound to result in a misplaced stress. The best that it seems 
can be done is to indicate how the teacher can guide affairs 
so that the Spirit will have a chance to “breathe where He 
will.” In no other phase of religious instruction is it more 
true that “heart speaks to heart.” 

First of all, it is well for teachers to remind themselves 
that when they teach a child to pray, they are acting as 
secondary teachers. They are a kind of monitor or director. 
Souls are first taught by God in this intimate matter. “No 
one can come to Me except the Father draw him.”’ What 
the teacher does is to aid and abet this work. The child 
has, as a part of his supernatural life, a capacity for prayer. 
This came to him at Baptism. Our part in teaching children 
the habit of prayer is to make easier the satisfaction of this 
God-given capacity by (1) helping him to control the envi- 
ronment, and (2) by directing him in the application of the 
laws of habit formation. 


793 
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THE CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT 


The spirit of prayer is a more fundamental thing than the 
ability to say prayers. A child can memorize the words of a 
prayer in a short time. He can learn to fold his hands cor- 
rectly and to bow his head gracefully without a long drawn- 
out process. But unless all other conditions are favorable, 
he will not learn in a short time, how to pray. It will take 
much time. Here, as elsewhere in religion, one must look 
for the inevitable conflict between nature and grace. It is 
not natural to pray; it is supernatural. Prayer always re- 
quires effort. Prayer is a “lifting up” of the mind and 
heart; it is not, at least for the average soul, a being “lifted 
up.” Today, perhaps more than ever, when the stress of 
living is so intense, both exteriorly and interiorly, there is 
need for a controlled environment as an aid to prayer. 

By the environment we mean the combination of persons, 
circumstances and things which surround and influence the 
individual at a given time. In the environment of the child 
learning to pray, there are things and persons as sources of 
help or hindrance. Usually, in our schools, the things are 
fairly well taken care of. By this we mean the physical set- 
ting, the presence of holy pictures, statues, etc. It might be 
well, however, to ask ourselves at times whether such a sim- 
ple thing as the selection and placing of a picture or the 
decoration of a statue is suited to the capacity of the child. 
Are the pictures hung at a height for adults, or are they lo- 
cated so that the child sees them without strain? Have the 
subjects an appeal to the child, or are they, as in the case 
of many of the “masters,” dependent for their value on some 
experience with the world? Are the statues and little altars 
decorated by the teacher according to adult taste, or are they 
examples of childlike taste, guided, of course, and guarded 
against tawdriness? 

Another thing which might be watched by teachers, is the 
tone in which prayers are said. Praying, even when done in 
a group, is an individual problem. The individual still has 
the task of lifting his own mind and heart in common with 
the others. Loud tones necessarily put undue emphasis on 
the words or on the presence of others. It takes away from 
the spirit of recollection. Soft tones, on the other hand, take 
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nothing away from distinctness or clearness, but they add 
immeasurably to the making of a fitting environment for 
prayer. 


A further thing worthy of attention is the matter of posi- 
tion at prayer. Kneeling in a cramped position, or jostling or 
leaning on another because of insufficient space, makes more 
difficult the effort to lift the mind. The same is true of stand- 
ing for long periods. The child must learn enough self- 
control to keep respectful positions at prayer, but if teachers 
put too much emphasis on this, they may develop a false 
attitude towards externals in prayer. The position of the 
body is a great aid to prayer, but good praying is more often 
an aid to good posture. We are told that the Venerable 
Philippine Duchesne was a marvel of position at prayer to 
the Indians among whom she labored. By the hour, she knelt 
unmoved before the altar. The Indians tested her out by 
creeping behind her and placing kernels of corn on the hem 
of her habit. They found them unmoved, hours later. Did 
her position follow from prayer, or her prayer from her 
position? 


In the matter of persons in the environment, the teacher 
is outstanding. The teacher who relishes prayer himself 
teaches praying best. If a child observes that while he prays, 
the teacher prays and means it, a big part of the work is 
done. On the other hand, if the child observes that while he 
prays, the teacher is not praying but watching to see his 
conduct, a great opportunity is forever lost. If a child should 
observe that the teacher is just “striking a pose” at prayer 
time for the purpose of edification, then a foreign and dis- 
astrous element has crept in. 


A teacher who prefaces the prayer period with the remark 
that it is also his own prayer-time, and that he wants to pray 
and so, with the class, he is “getting set” for prayer, has 
brought God closer to the group. “Where two or three are 
gathered in My Name, there am I in the midst.” If we 
want to make sure of the externals of prayer, attention, etc., 
we can do it best before the prayer begins. If we are pray- 
ing, then discipline at best is a secondary problem. It is 
not fair to children, who are really in the midst of a “chat 
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with God,” to be interrupted by a teacher reprimanding 
some forgetful child. 

A great aid to the cultivation of the prayerful environment 
in a room is the Silence Game of Mme. Montessori, which 
helps to develop an appreciation of quiet and silence, even 
apart from prayer. Someone has well said that the mind 
we bring to prayer is the same mind we have at other times. 
If it is a distracted, hectic, impetuous, uncontrolled mind at 
other times, why be surprised if we find it the same at 
prayer? The Montessori Method has proved that children 
can learn absorption and concentration without losing a bit 
of their active nature. The controlled environment helps 
them to control themselves. The effort to make a prayerful 
environment in our schools will more than compensate by 
its effect on studies, mental health and even physical con- 
dition of the children. 


THE LAWS OF HABIT FORMATION 


Prayer is a living thing and it follows the law of growth. 
For the formation of the habit of prayer, teachers must keep 
in mind these principles of learning: (1) the law of readi- 
ness and interest; (2) the law of exercise and practice; (3) 
the law of effect, or satisfaction and annoyance. 

The Law of Readiness and Interest. This means that the 
habit is best developed when the child has the urge to pray 
because of his own felt need. The desire for prayer has to be 
developed. Prayer is an acknowledgment of our dependence 
on God. The child must grow in the realization of the power 
and protection of God; God is all-powerful and we are noth- 
ing and can do nothing without Him. This sense of depend- 
ence on God can be developed in the child (1) by the telling 
of stories which bring out God’s loving interest in men and 
His answer to prayer. The chief source of these stories is 
the Bible, and particularly the miracles of Christ; (2) by en- 
couraging the child in prayer for what we may be tempted to 
call “childish” needs. Where there is a felt need there is an 
opportunity for real prayer. Even if the present need of the 
child seems exaggerated to our adult minds, the child should 
be encouraged to pray. Later, when he acquires a new sense 
of value, he will have the habit of turning to God more firm- 
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ly established. Even though the child’s need seems trivial, 
prayer for that need comes spontaneously to him and should 
be encouraged. One adult looks back with affection to the 
disappearance of a large wart in the center of his hand which 
he attributes to the power of “childish” prayer. One child 
recently made the Stations of the Cross several times in one 
day, so impressed was he by the story of a missionary in 
China who needed seventy-eight dollars. A little girl who 
was anxiously awaiting “to see the bride” emerge from a 
house across the way, was called in suddenly to dinner. Be- 
fore she went into the house, she walked to the end of the 
porch, leaned over, looked up to Heaven, and said, “God, 
keep her in until I come out.” 

The Law of Exercise or Practice. No matter how many 
stories we tell to whet their desire for prayer, or how often 
we suggest objects of petition, we will not effect much unless 
we give a real opportunity to practice prayer in the ordinary 
situations of life. It would seem that cooperation with the 
home, at least in the case of younger children, should be 
sought. It does seem an idle thing, for example, for children 
to be saying their morning prayers in school, if they never 
say them at their bedside at home. The morning prayers at 
school should be one of petition for the school work. Thanks 
to God for the new day, and the asking of help for the whole 
twenty-four hours belongs to the moments after waking. 
Again, prayers before and after meals are not very sig- 
nificant when said in the classroom before and after the noon 
recess, if never said at table. 

In the school itself there are situations for the exercise of 
prayer which can be utilized and which can have a transfer 
value. The very brief prayer at the beginning of the recre- 
ation period for the grace “to play fair” will find another 
outlet for practice before the extra-school games and during 
vacation time. The practice of recalling the presence of 
God at the hour is another valuable means. A check-up 
method on the “carry-over” into home life, made by the 
child himself over a period of a month or two, would help 
with this. The little habit of praying upon entering and leav- 
ing a building could be developed. A little ejaculation such 
as “God bless my goings-out and my comings-in” appeals 
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to the child’s fancy and might be a beginning of a habit 
which would be a blessing in the later busy days of life. The 
use of the sacramentals, the wearing of medals, and the car- 
rying of beads, etc., is valuable in fostering the law of exer- 
cise because it covers an every hour, every day period, and 
lends itself to a check-up. As one writer has pointed out, 
“Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of 
planning systematically for a series of activities which will 
produce the desired habit.” * 

The Law of Effect, or Satisfaction and Annoyance. For a 
habit to be effectively formed, the practice must be accom- 
panied with genuine satisfaction to the child. When annoy- 
ance enters or the task appears burdensome, no progress is 
made. If it appears to be developing it will drop away as 
soon as the pressure from without disappears. That is why 
the teaching of prayer requires such delicate attention. In 
prayer, the child must come of his own need, and for his 
own satisfaction. He must not, because he cannot, be driven 
there. The child may spend years saying prayers, but if 
they are done out of routine, with no great satisfaction to 
himself, no habit of prayer is developed. In this connection 
teachers ought to guard against the danger of associating 
punishment with prayerful practices. Sometimes, for want 
of thought, a teacher assigns the writing of ejaculations as a 
punishment, or the copying out of a Liturgy, etc. Heaven 
alone knows the consequences. The same holds true for 
punishment administered for lack of good conduct at prayer. 
A great deal of tact must be used to handle such situations. 

To the improvement of the teaching of prayer, these sug- 
gestions have been offered. Others with more experience, 
and greater success in this field should make the JouRNAL 
an outlet for their ideas, so that this most important feature 
of religious instruction might receive the attention it de- 
serves. If our children could only project themselves through 
the years that are to be, and see the needs of their lives as 
adults see them, they would, with the sobering experience of 
such a preview upon them, hurry back to us with the plea 
made by the apostles to Our Lord, “Teach us to pray!” 


*Ellamay Horan. “Undesirable Habits in Children”; The Parent-Educator, 


Vol. III, 1933, pp. 13 sq. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony’s Guild. The writer is 
indebted to this article for many suggestions. 





ARE WE TEACHING RELIGION OR ONLY 
CATECHISM? 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. NEWMAN 
St. Leo’s Church 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the seventh of a series of short articles by Father 
Newman. Parts One, Two, Three, Four, Five and Six appeared in the Decem- 


ber, 1933, January, 1934, February, 1934, March, 1934, and April, 1934 issues 
of the JouRNAL,. 


VII 
THE UNINTELLIGIBLE LANGUAGE IN CATECHISMS 


A question often asked, yet not satisfactorily answered, 
is: Why is it that standard catechisms in English, such as the 


Baltimore and the Deharbe, are written in a stiff and stilted 
style, teeming with latinisms and technicalities rather than 
in a natural and popular style such that children can under- 
stand—such as is used in other text-books for the elementary 
grades? A kindred question is: Why are there so many books 
in English which deal with religion, more or less open to 
the same objection? Perhaps this question cannot be an- 
swered with finality. However, in default of something bet- 
ter, I respectfully submit the following. 


During the formative period of modern English, Catholics 
were outlawed in England. In truth, the Government did 
its utmost to exterminate its Catholic subjects. To receive a 
Catholic education Catholics had to leave England and go 
elsewhere and acquire such education as circumstances 
would permit. Because of this handicap few Catholics at- 
tained to any outstanding scholarship in the English lan- 
guage. A natural consequence of this state of affairs was 
that English scholars and the English-speaking people gen- 
erally, who were instrumental in forming modern English 
expression, were either anti-Catholic or at least un-Catholic. 
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Such was true not only in regard to English scholars and 
the English people as a rule, but also in regard to English 
schools, English newspapers, English magazines and current 
English literature, which served as agencies to reshape and 
mould the English language into its modern form. Likewise 
nere may be added the influence of the King James Version 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. As a result, 
the English language did not develop so as to express Cath- 


olic teaching in popular language for the simple reason there 
was no one to do it. 


Cardinal Newman wrote over forty years ago that Eng- 
lish Literature is a Protestant Literature, (Present Position 
of Catholics in England, p. 68-72). The Cardinal goes on 
to add the names of those who laid the foundation of this 
Protestant literature: Shakespeare, Spenser, Sidney, Ral- 
eigh, Bacon, Hooker, Clarendon, Locke, Addison, Hume, 
Robertson, Johnson, Gibbon, Scott, etc. 


In his lecture on “English Catholic Literature,” the Car- 
dinal describes how a language develops: “the language of 
a nation is at first rude and clumsy; and it demands a suc- 
cession of skilled artists to make it malleable and ductile, and 
to work it up to its proper perfection. It improves by use, 
but it is not every one who can use it while as yet it 
is unformed. To do this is an effort of genius; and so men 
of a peculiar talent arise, one after another, according to the 
circumstances of the times and accomplish it. One gives it 
flexibility, that is, shows how it can be used without diffi- 
culty to express adequately a variety of thoughts and feel- 
ings in their nicety or intricacy; another makes it perspicu- 
ous or forcible; a third adds to its vocabulary; and a fourth 
gives it grace and harmony. The style of each of such emi- 
nent masters becomes henceforth in some sort a property 
of the language itself; words, phrases, collocations, and 
structure, which hitherto did not exist, gradually passing 
into the conversation and the composition of the educated 
classes.” 


Roughly speaking, this formative period of modern Eng- 
lish began with the English persecution of Catholics. Since 
Catholics were outlawed in England, and had no voice, espe- 
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cially in matters educational, they likewise had no voice in 
the modern formation of the language. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the English language did not develop so as to 
express adequately things Catholic. 

After the rigors of the persecution subsided, and Catholic 
scholars began to write on religious subjects, quite as a mat- 
ter of course they could find in many instances, no idiomatic, 
intelligible English word to express the idea intended. So 
what they did, it appears, was to take from Latin text-books 
on religion and philosophy technical words and terms and 
append English “tails” to them so as to give them an ap- 
pearance of being anglicized, and forthwith write these self 
same terms into the English text. 

Although most of these terms have since found their way 
into the English dictionaries, they remain technical terms 
peculiar to the science of theology and philosophy, just as 
other scientific terms are peculiar to their respective sciences. 
Such scientific terms are indeed intelligible to the specialist 
but unintelligible to those who are not. And this seems to 
be particularly true of theology. Furthermore, it appears 
that Catholic influence has never been great enough to pop- 
ularize the use of these theological terms to the extent that 
they have become intelligible to the rank and file of human 
kind. In truth, it appears that in order to grasp the mean- 
ing of these terms, it is necessary first to master the mean- 
ing of the Latin words and terms from which the so-called 
English equivalents are derived. 

Except in rare instances Catholic scholars have failed to 
lend their efforts to develop the English language so as to 
express Catholic teaching intelligibly to children and the 
educated. Catholic writers and educators seem content to 
copy theological technicalities from one book to another, un- 
mindful that they are using terms foreign to children. Why? 
Perhaps, because such a course is easier, and, perhaps, to 
avoid .the danger of teaching unsound Catholic doctrine. 
To express Catholic doctrine accurately in idiomatic Eng- 
lish, requires a mastery of theology, and, at the same time, 
a mastery of English and idiomatic English at that. It seems 
that this combination is rarely found in the same person. It 
appears that with few exceptions, those who know theology, 
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do not know the language of children; and those who know 
the language of children are not sufficiently versed in theol- 
ogy to write books dealing with religion. As a result, for the 
most part, even so-called popular books which deal with 
Catholic doctrine are unintellible except to the initiated. 
And to be initiated it is necessary to take a course in schol- 
astic philosophy and master the intricacies of its peculiar 
expression. 


I hold that the results of the above course of action are 
tragic in the extreme. The rank and file of Catholics have at 
best an imperfect knowledge of their religion. Non-Catholics 
have little opportunity of learning anything Catholic either 
from Catholic people or from Catholic books. There is more 
than a little truth in a charge that “priests preach in Latin.” 


What is the remedy? I hold the remedy is to take to heart 
the example of St. Paul to be “all things to all men” so as to 
gain all for Christ, and amongst these “things” is to speak a 
language that children and people can understand, and make 
use of sound pedagogical methods to teach religion more 
effectively; and bear in mind the command of Christ to 
preach the Gospel to every creature, i.e., teach religion, not 
merely teach “catechism.” 


To make this conclusion more specific: (1) Present relig- 
ious truths in language that children can understand. Impart 
ideas, not mere terms. Introduce technical terms gradually 
as children advance. (2) The second step in imparting re- 
ligious knowledge is to aid the pupil to assimilate, digest and 
correlate this mental accumulation of ideas. For knowledge 
implies that which is “passively taken into the mind must be 
acted upon, informed, impregnated by reason, in a word, 
digested.” Furthermore, religious truths must be connected 
with what has been previously learned and likewise connect- 
ed with what follows. Merely to translate enigmatic terms 
and definitions into English and not link these together in 
logical order is not teaching religion, it is only teaching 
“catechism.” (3) Although religion can be taught without 
the aid of a catechism text, yet a teachable text will be a 
great help to both teacher and pupil, for the same reason 
that a good text-book will aid the teaching of any branch in 
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the graded school. However, a catechism, (such as the De- 
harbe and the Baltimore), written in the language and 
thought unsuited for children and suited only for theologi- 
ans, is little better than no catechism. To be of any value 
such textbooks must be carefully translated into intelligible 
English. In the hands of an expert, doubtless, religion can 
be taught with such text-books, otherwise only “catechism” 
will be taught. 


(4) As for a method in teaching catechetics, the last word, 
by no means, has thus far been written, yet experienced 
teachers draw attention to a number of pedagogical hints 
and psychological principles which the teacher of religion 
should master. To begin with, religious doctrine must be 
presented differently to children than to advanced students. 
To the advanced pupil we begin with a comprehensive state- 
ment or a definition, and then explain it part by part, and 
term by term. For children, pedagogists are agreed, that 
the proper procedure is the reverse order, ending with the 
definition or comprehensive statement. Among other princi- 
ples are: to go from the known to the unknown; to present 
one truth at a time; to present truths in concrete not ab- 
stract terms as far as possible; to illustrate truths by com- 
parison, analogies, stories, pictures, etc.; to connect the sub- 
ject matter of each lesson with that which precedes and 
what follows. 


(5) As for the question-and-answer form of text-book for 
children, I believe such should be replaced by a text written 
in descriptive form. The use of the question-and-answer 
text for children is not traditional, since it does not ante- 
date the Reformation. For the most part these question- 
and-answers are not arranged in a manner to be of any 
pedagogical value. “Test Questions” (to test the knowledge 
of the pupil), “Thought Questions” (to arouse interest), 
“Pupil’s Questions” (to seek information) are, indeed, of 
great value; but, for the most part, the questions in such 
catechisms as the Baltimore and the Deharbe belong to 
none of the above three classes. 


At one time, many text-books were written in this ques- 
tion-and-answer form. At the present time, however, this 
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type of text-book has been discontinued in practically every 
subject except religion. An appreciable step forward would 
be made in teaching religion, if a like revolution should take 
place in regard to text-books on religion. In place of dreary 
drills on cut and dried questions-and-answers, it would be 
better to present Catholic Doctrine in narrative or descrip- 
tive form, illustrate and explain by stories, pictures, etc.; 
make use of test and thought questions, encourage the pupil’s 
questions; the catechism text should contain a brief sum- 
mary or synopsis in intelligible language of the subject mat- 
ter which has been presented by the teacher. This summary 
will aid the pupils to learn better what the teacher has 
presented orally. I hold this is the real and true traditional 
method of the Church, and likewise it is an adaptation of 
the old Socratic Method, upon which all sound pedagogy is 
based. 


I would urge that we ought not to arrange for something to be 
happening at Mass which is not Mass or about Mass. I cannot 
think that the frequent practice in convents or at the children’s 
Masses, of singing hymns connected with the feast in general, or 
not even that, can be a good one. Why should a hymn in honor of 
the Sacred Heart or the Immaculate Conception be sung on the feast 
of Pentecost or Easter? If we are told that no suitable hymns 
exist, well, we must write some, and I think that attempts to write 
some are being made. If we must have hymns, why not have some 
that suit the idea of the Kyrie, the going forth of the Gospel, grati- 
tude at the Gratias agamus—it cannot be right that the essential 
idea of “Eucharist” should be allowed to lapse, and that the great 
shout, “Habemus ad Dominum,” should not reply to that most 
ancient cry, “Up with your hearts!” 

C. C. Martindale, S.J. Orate-Fratres, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (Janu- 
ary 27, 1934) pp. 110-11. 





High School Religion 


FREQUENT COMMUNION A HELP TO PURITY 


BROTHER JOHN LEIES, S.M. 
Villa St. Jean 


Fribourg, Switzerland 


The modern boy needs definite spiritual help to prevent 
him from succumbing to the attractions of the forbidden 
pleasures displayed before him. Since it often happens that 
“City children soak and blacken, Soul and sense in city 
slime,’ and that magazines, novels, and movies feed our 
students with the poison of impurity, it rests with the re- 
ligion teacher to recommend an antidote. Daily, or at least 
frequent Communion is the required remedy. 

Many testify to the truth of this. Cardinal Newman 
wrote: “It is the boast of the Catholic Church that it has the 
gift of making the young heart chaste; and why is this, but 
that it gives Jesus Christ for our food and Mary for our 
nursing Mother.”’ And Don Bosco, a most successful apostle 
of youth, used to say: “I know only two educational instru- 
ments—Holy Communion and the rod, and I have given up 
the rod and use only Holy Communion.” Catholic school 
graduates realize the good frequent Holy Communion has 
done them during their boyhood years. In answer to the 
query: “What were the religious influences outside of your 
religion class that meant most to you?” two of them re- 
sponded: “The fact that I found the ease with which one 
could be good if one tried to make it a point to receive Com- 


*Tennyson: “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” 
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munion daily”; “frequent confession and communion have 
been the great factors in keeping me straight.” And an- 
other, when asked: “‘What were the things in your religion 
class that meant most to you?” replied: “The insistence on 
the necessity of a good confession and the reception of Holy 
Communion at frequent intervals.”* The Religious Surveys 
of Notre Dame show that these youths expressed an opinion 
common to a large number. 

It is clear, then, that it is our duty as teachers to foster 
frequent and daily Communion if we wish our students to 
remain pure. Without due insistence on our part, they will 
hardly acquire the habit. Brother Ernest, C.S.C., in The 
Catholic School Journal, writes: “we must get the boys to 
appreciate the fact that Holy Communion is an almost ab- 
solute necessity if they would live in the state of grace.’” 
And he adds that our pupils, too, must aid us in encouraging 
this habit: ‘Try also to get the boys interested in leading 
their friends on to the practice of frequent Holy Communion. 
Bring out the missionary idea.’” 

But how induce the pupils to receive the Eucharist more 
often? First, insist upon the relation of Communion to pur- 
ity. Point out that looking forward to the reception of Holy 
Communion on the morrow will induce one to live chastely; 
that union with Christ, morning after morning, gives 
strength to conquer the inevitable temptations of each day. 

Recommend, secondly, that students revolve their spiritual 
life about Holy Communion. This will increase their love of 
Communion, and will improve their daily conduct. They will 
look upon sin as an obstacle to union with Christ, will regard 
temptation as an opportunity to prove their love of virtue, 
and will seek for occasions to practice self-denial. In short, 
Holy Communion will spiritualize each act of the day. 

In the event that the above appeal proves too abstract, we 
may suggest “the method of intentions.” This consists in 
presenting to the pupils a list of some possible intentions for 


* Sister M. Antonina, C.D.P., “Religion in the Catholic High School as 
Viewed by Some of its Graduates,” Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. III, 
No. 10 (June, 1933), p. 858. 

* Brother Ernest, C.S.C., “A Method of Beginning the Senior Religion Class,” 
The Catholic School Journal, Vol. 33, No. 9 (September, 1932), p. 267. 

* Ibid. 
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Holy Communion. They will see that each reception of the 
Sacrament means extra graces for themselves and for others. 
I know of one teacher who used this method with great suc- 
cess after all other incentives had failed. He writes: 

Let the teacher explain the many intentions a person may have 
when he receives Holy Communion, Let him put an outline at the 
black board and give examples of special intentions that one might 
have for every day in the week. 

Sunday: for my parents, brothers, sisters, relatives, friends, teach- 
ers, etc. 

Monday: for success in my work and grace to keep free from sin. 

Tuesday: for the Poor Souls in Purgatory and for the dying. 

Wednesday : for the conversion of sinners and for the spread of the 
faith. 

Thursday : in thanksgiving for the Holy Eucharist and for all that 
God has done for us. 

Friday : Communion of reparation in honor of the Sacred Heart. 

Saturday: in honor of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph for grace 
to know and faithfully follow my vocation in life. 

The students copy this outline, I started this method. .. last year, 
I suggested that each boy write out all the intentions he could think 
of in a little book. . . . Most of the boys carried this out. -Some 


wrote their intentions on paper and pasted the paper in their prayer 
books. 

This method of fostering the reception of Holy Communion is one 
that worked out after weeks of fruitless efforts in trying to get the 
boys to communicate frequently. It proved to be very successful, 
for practically every boy communicated daily thereafter.® 


Once we have succeeded, then, instilling into our pupils 
an ardent desire to communicate as often as possible, we 
must go farther and show them how to make a suitable prep- 
aration and thanksgiving. Without fervent preparation and 
thanksgiving, daily Communion will not be as efficient as it 
should in the struggle for purity. How often is it not the 
case that, insist though we may upon the correct method, our 
students continue to use their prayerbooks or beads quite 
perfunctorily before and after Communion, and wonder at 
the little profit they derive from the reception of the Eu- 
charist? The prayerbook and the rosary are recommended 
to avoid distractions, and, in fact, are quite indispensable; 


*P. D., S. M., Maryhurst Messenger, Vol. VII, No. 7, p. 76. 
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but in themselves, they are not sufficient. In addition, it is 
necessary to spend the few moments immediately before and 
after we receive Christ in an intimate and personal conversa- 
tion with Him. 


Some teachers may object that they have often told their 
pupils to speak to Christ after receiving Holy Communion, 
but that the students seem neither to adopt the practice, nor 
to manifest any desire to adopt it. Two difficulties on the 
part of the boys may be singled out to account for this. The 
first is that the boys do not know of what to speak during 
this personal conversation with our Savior. A short instruc- 
tion by the religion teacher on the spiritual needs of boys, 
the wants of their relatives and friends, those of the Church 
and of all men, will furnish them with a sufficient number 
of minor intentions, apart from the major intention sug- 
gested by the teacher for that day. 


The second difficulty cannot be disposed of as easily; it is 
part of the boys’ make-up. Boys fear to appear pious or 
virtuous in the eyes of their companions. Stranger still, 
they are fearful of seeming pious in their own eyes! The 
first fact is too well known to require much explanation. 
Boys prefer a small prayerbook to a larger one, and a black 
rosary to one of a more striking color. Thus they seek to 
avoid notice in their acts of piety. 


Fear of appearing virtuous in their own eyes may arise 
from false humility. Boys imagine that they must be very 
holy in order to speak to Christ as an intimate friend. This 
false humility can be dispelled by explaining that Christ 
comes to us for the sole purpose of making us better, and 
that He is more eager to help us when we show Him how 
much we stand in need of His aid. To use the words of 
Brother Ernest: “Too much emphasis cannot be put on the 
fact that Holy Communion was not given to us as a reward 
for merit, but as a sure means of cutting sin out of our lives. 
This is a point the boys seldom hear spoken of. . . . Jesus 
doesn’t came to anyone in Communion because he is good, 
but to make him good.’” 


*“A Method of Beginning the Senior Religion Course,” The Catholic School 
Journal, Vol. 33, No. 9 (September, 1932), p. 267. 
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False humility conquered, we must proceed to show our 
boys how to speak to Christ. There are numerous methods. 
They differ with the age, the experience, and the spiritual 
needs of the individual. We know that boys confide in 
friends of their own age; they will reveal ambitions and 
aspirations to companions more often than to teachers and 
parents. Why not make use of this trait, and explain to them 
that Christ can be spoken to as the Boy of Nazareth? Tell 
them to imagine Jesus coming to them at Holy Communion 
in this manner.’ They will be attracted by the idea of repre- 
senting Christ as a Boy of their own age, a Boy in whom 
they can readily confide. He understands their difficulties 
and temptations, He knows what passes in their minds better 
than they do themselves. He has been advising and direct- 
ing boys for centuries along the difficult path of purity; mil- 
lions of youths have come to Him for assistance, and with 
His help, have overcome the habit of sin. He has seen many 
take up the exercise of daily Communion, and, after a short 
time, give up the practice and fall into their former habits 
of sin. He has prompted thousands to keep up their daily 
Holy Communions, and has seen them reach the goal of pur- 
ity and even of sanctity. 

Boys who imagine Christ in this way will naturally wish 
to tell Him of their desires, their ambitions, their faults and 
their sins. They will remind Him that temptation is bound 
to come that every day, but that they have resolved to re- 
main firm in their stand for purity. They will foresee occa- 
sions of practicing virtue, and will form a code of conduct 
for themselves. Finally, they will find pleasure in talking 
things over with their Friend and Companion, and will en- 
deavor to approach the Eucharist as often as possible. 

Nourished, then, throughout the years of boyhood and 
adolescence with the Body and Blood of Christ, our students 
will attain manhood with a love for purity. Convinced that 
the Eucharist has been their great help in remaining pure, 
they will regard the habit of frequent Communion as one too 
precious to be abandoned. 

"To assist boys in visualizing Christ as a Boy at Holy Communion, the 


teacher could distribute holy pictures of Hoffmann’s painting of the Boy Christ 
in the Temple. 



















THE MISSAL CLUB IN ACTION 


A SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME 
St. Paul 


Minnesota 





Note: The purpose of this little play is twofold: to suggest the 
possibilities for Missal Club activities, and to give the pupils a taste 
for the beauty and sublimity of the Bible. The play is so arranged 
that it can be used as a simple classroom study with all pupils par- 
ticipating in the readings, or as a more elaborate performance for 
assembly, a P. T. A. meeting, etc. Readings, hymns, tableaus, etc., 
may be eliminated or added at will. 


Directions: If the play is given on the stage, arrange the mem- 
bers of the Club in slanting rows on either side so that they face 
partly the audience and partly the chairman, who is stationed in 
the center of the back of the stage. If tableaux or pictures are used, 
the chairman leaves her place when the program proper begins. A 
curtain backstage opens and closes for the scenes or tableaux. Vari- 
ous suggestions will be given for carrying out the program. If pos- 
sible, vary the presentations of the selections from time to time, 
making one a group reading, another a tableau, and still another, a 
chorus or solo. 

When the curtain opens the members of the Missal Club are 
sitting or standing and chatting quietly. They take their places when 
the Chairman speaks. 

Chairman: The meeting will come to order! Judging 
from the interest and enthusiasm with which you prepared 
today’s program, I felt that our meeting would be one of un- 
usual enjoyment. I have, therefore, invited some of our 
friends who are interested in the work of our Missal Club 
to attend. Before we begin our program, however, I am 
going to ask Jack to explain briefly the purpose and work of 
the club. 


Jack: Our Missal Club has a threefold purpose. First, to 
arouse interest in and enthusiasm for the use of the Missal. 
Secondly, to acquire a better and more intimate knowledge 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass; and thirdly, to prepare our 
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Missals and study the Mass for the following Sunday or 
feast days, with a view to entering more deeply into the 
spirit of the liturgy. We meet every Friday evening after 
school for about an hour. A new chairman is appointed for 
each week. It is his duty to plan the meeting in such a way 
that all will derive the greatest possible benefit and enjoy- 
ment from it. He appoints members of the group to pre- 
pare the talks or whatever else it may be, and in general, 
makes himself responsible for the success of the meeting. 

Chairman: Grace, will you tell how we vary our program 
in order to prevent it from becoming monotonous? 


Grace: Sometimes, after we have arranged our Missals 
for the coming Sunday or feast day, the moderator tells us 
an interesting story referring to the Mass or the Holy Eu- 
charist. At other times, we have a group discussion on some 
important topic, or a program of songs and recitations, such 
as we have prepared for today. 

Chairman: Mary will now take charge of the program for 
which she has made herself responsible. 


Mary: Our topic for today is “Gems from the Holy Bible.” 
You notice, as you follow the Missal, that the proper of the 
Mass is taken largely from Holy Scripture. In order to ap- 
preciate the selections, however, one must get something of 
the background and meaning of these gems of thought and 
expression. The Holy Bible is not only the inspired word of 
God, it is also the greatest piece of religious literature of all 
times. Therefore, when we say the Psalms, for example, we 
are using holy, inspired thoughts, and expressing them in a 
language of poetry that has not been surpassed. Hear what 
some of the masters of English have to say about the litera- 
ture of the Bible. John, will you quote, please? 

John: Milton, the author of the greatest English epic, 
“Paradise Lost,” says: “There are no songs to be compared 
with the songs of Sion, no orations equal to those of the 
prophets, and no politics equal to those the Scripture can 
teach us.” 

Mary: (Calls on another pupil) Ellen, please. 

Ellen: John Henry Newman, author of “Lead, Kindly 
Light” says: “Its light is like the body of heaven in its clear- 
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ness; its vastness like the bosom of the sea; its variety like 
the scenes of nature.” 


Mary: Edward, will you give us another quotation, 
please? 

Edward: A more recent writer says of the stories of the 
Bible: “For swiftness, for the unerring sense of effective 
detail, these stories are our standard in English.” 


Mary: For our program today we have selected only a 
few of the many beautiful passages taken from the Bible. 
The members of the committee will now tell their own story. 

lst Member: (These talks may be divided among a few 
pupils, if necessary). In Genesis, the first book of the Holy 
Bible, we learn of the promise of the Redeemer to Adam 
and Eve. This promise is renewed again and again in ever 
clearer tones. In the Book of Numbers (24, 17), we read 
that Balaam, the seer, is sent by his king to curse the Israel- 
ites. Instead, he is compelled by God to pronounce a bless- 
ing upon them and to foretell the coming of the Redeemer 
in the following thrilling terms: 

(Words pronounced slowly and solemnly. Tableau of the Boy 


Christ, or of a prophet with hand raised to brow as if looking into 
the future. Magi shadow picture, or a print is projected on wall.) 


“T shall see Him, but not now; 
I shall behold Him, but not near; 
A star shall rise out of Jacob, 
And a scepter shall spring up from Israel.” 


2nd Member: Who has not seen a picture of the beautiful 
Ruth gleaning in the field, or standing at the parting of the 
of the ways with her mother-in-law, Noemi? Noemi, having 
lost her husband and two sons in Moab, returns to Bethle- 
hem, her native city. Her two daughters-in-law accompany 
her to the parting of the ways. Noemi has nothing to offer 
them in her native city, and therefore, asks them to return 
to their own homes. But the faithful Ruth breaks forth into 
the memorable words: 

“Withersoever thou shalt go, I will go; and where thou shalt 
dwell, I also will dwell. Thy people shall be my people, and thy God, 
my God. The land that shall receive thee dying, in the same will I 
die ; and there will I be buried” —( Ruth i, 15-17). 


We know that Ruth was rewarded for her filial devotion. 
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Through her marriage with Booz she became the great- 

grandmother of David, and, therefore, the ancestress of Our 

Lord Himself, for Mary was of the family of David. 
(Picture of Ruth, if desired, in tableau or otherwise. ) 


3rd Member: We meet with familiar words in the Book 
of Judith. The pious and heroic widow Judith returns from 
the enemy’s camp bearing the head of the Assyrian general. 
Her countrymen, whom she had saved from slavery and 
death, greet her with the glowing words which the Church 
has since applied to the Blessed Virgin: 

(These words may be sung in Latin, if preferred, or joyfully 


recited by the entire group, hands upraised, palms forward, as if 
greeting someone at a distance.) 


“Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the joy of Israel, thou 
art the honor of our people.” 

4th Member: How many of the following sayings have 
you heard before? 


Go to the ant, O sluggard, 
Consider her ways 


And learn wisdom (6, 6). 
_* * 


A mild answer breaketh wrath, 
But a harsh word stirreth up fury (15, 1). 
.* *s 
The patient man is better than the valiant, 
And he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh cities (16, 22). 
‘= 2 
The horse is prepared for the day of battle, 
But the Lord giveth safety (21, 31). 
ee « 
To speak a word in due time 
Is like apples of gold on beds of silver (25, 11). 
x * * 
Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; 
The woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised (31, 30). 
(Discuss the meaning of these proverbs with the class ahead of 
time in order to make sure that they understand them fully.) 


They are gems from the Book of Proverbs, a collection of 
pointed sayings, lectures, and parables, dating back as far 
as Solomon. The beautiful epistle for the feast of the Na- 
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tivity of the Blessed Virgin Mary is taken from the eighth 
chapter of this same book. 

(This epistle may be read if the play is being used as a class 
study, or if there is time otherwise. ) 

Sth Member: The shrewdness, the depth of insight, and 
the power of concise speech to be found in the Bible have 
made many of the maxims household words, which are used 
to the present day. Can you recognize any of the following 
sayings? They are taken from the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 

He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled with it (13, 1). 

The Lord hath given no man license to sin (15, 21). 

He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it (27, 29). 

The eyes of the Lord are upon them that fear Him (34, 19). 

The ae of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds 

Idleness hath taught much evil (33, 29). 

The heart of the fools is in their mouth, 

And the mouth of wise men is in their heart (21, 29). 


6th Member: One of the first requirements for effective 
poetry is that it shall be musical. The Bible is singularly 
happy in meeting this test. It is almost impossible to read 
many of the passages aloud without falling into musical 
cadences, even though they must have lost a great deal in 
the translation. Particularly rich in melody are the psalms 
and canticles. “Psalms” originally meant songs sung to the 
accompaniment of the harp. The term was later applied 
to the hundred and fifty sacred songs which are known as 
the “Book of Psalms.” The Book of Psalms was the prayer- 
book of the Son of Man. Can anything more be said to rec- 
ommend it for our own personal use? After our Divine Lord 
had used the Book of Psalms so frequently, it was but right 
that the Church should also adopt it as its hymns and prayer- 
book. 

7th Member: We can picture the virgin martyrs clothed 
in festive garments and wearing wreaths and garlands, going 
to the amphitheater singing a glorious hymn of praise, such 
as Psalm 103 with its beautiful imagery and sublime por- 
trayal of God’s omnipotence and all-wise Providence; 


(Tableau: Virgins in white flowing gowns, crowned with flowers, 
and bearing palms, walking in procession and singing or chanting.) 
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Bless the Lord, O my soul; 

O Lord, my God, Thou art exceedingly great. 
Thou hast put on praise and beauty, 

And art clothed with light as with a garment; 
Who stretchest out the heaven like a pavilion; 
Who coverest the higher rooms thereof with water ; 
Who makest the clouds thy chariot ; 

Who walkest upon the wings of the winds. .. . 
Thou hast appointed darkness, and it is night; 
In it shall all the beasts of the woods go about; 
The young lions roaring after their prey, 

And seeking their meat from God. 

The sun ariseth, and they are gathered together, 
And they shall lie down in their dens. 

Man shall go forth to his work, 

And to his labor until evening. 

How great are Thy works, O Lord; 

Thou hast made all things in wisdom ; 

The earth is filled with Thy riches... . 


8th Member: We cannot pass over the exquisite beauty 
of Psalm 147, of which the following three verses show forth 
God as the Creator of winter and spring: 
(If pictures are projected, a winter scene and then a spring scene 
with running water will serve to illustrate the psalm.) 
He giveth snow like wool, 
Scattereth mists like ashes. 


He sendeth His crystal like morsels ; 
Who shall stand before the face of His cold? 


He shall send out His word and shall melt them ; 
His wind shall blow, and the waters shall run. 
9th Member: And now in spirit, let us go back to the 
Babylonian captivity. By the rivers of Babylon sit the He- 
brews, and mourn and long to go once more to God’s holy 
temple, the center of their religious worship. They are 
lonely, and the pagans mock their loneliness. They pray God 
for the grace to see Jerusalem and the temple once more 
before they die: 
(Scene—picture of Hebrews sitting by the river, harps hung on 
the branches of the trees, or lying idly beside them. See Psalm 136.) 
As the hart panteth 
After the fountains of water, 
So my soul panteth 
After Thee, O God! 
My soul hath thirsted 
After the strong living God! 
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Can we think of a more appropriate expression of our own 
longing for Our Lord in Holy Communion? And here, too, 
belongs Psalm 42, which we say with the priest at the foot of 
the altar, and which expresses the same desire to “go in unto 
the altar of God.” 


(May be recited alternately in imitation of the priest and servers 
at the altar. If a picture is desired, the priest at the foot of the 
altar may be shown while the psalm is recited.) 


P. Judge me, O God, and distinguish my cause from the nation 
that is not holy ; deliver me from the unjust and deceitful man. 
S. For Thou, O God, art my strength: why Hast Thou cast me 
off? and why do I go sorrowful, whilst the enemy afflicteth 
me? 
. Send forth Thy light and Thy truth: they have led me and 
brought me unto Thy holy mount, and unto Thy tabernacles. 
5. And I will go in unto the altar of God: unto God who giveth 
joy to my youth. 
. I will praise Thee upon the harp, O God, my God. Why art 
thou sad, O my soul? and why dost thou disquiet me? 


S. Hope thou in God, for I will still praise Him: who is the sal- 
vation of my countenance, and my God. 


10th Member: No other Psalm is used more frequently 
in the liturgy than Psalm 50, the “Miserere,” which is a plea 
for pardon, a confession of guilt, and a promise to make 
known God’s mercies to other sinners. 


One of the loveliest lyrical psalms is Psalm 22, which 
begins with the line: “The Lord ruleth me; and I shall want 
nothing.” 


(May be sung or recited if there is time. Picture of the Good 
Shepherd. ) 


Many of the Psalms refer directly to the Messiah and con- 
tain striking statements of His coming, His rule on earth, 
His passion and death. The following are a few examples: 

“He shall come down like rain upon the fleece: and as showers 

falling gently upon the earth”—Psalm 71. 
“Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee—Psalm 2. 
And all the kings of the earth shall adore Him—Psalm 71. 


The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met together, 
against the Lord, and against His Christ—Psalm 2. 
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And they repaid me evil for good; and hatred for My love— 
Psalm 108. 


And I have been scourged all the day—Psalm 72. 

I am a wormand no man... the outcast of the people—Psalm 21. 

They parted my garments among them; and upon my vesture 
they cast lots—Psalm 21. 

They have dug my hands and my feet, they have numbered all 
my bones—Psalm 21. 

(Crucifixion picture) 

And they gave me gall for my food, and in my thirst they gave 
Me vinegar to drink—Psalm 68. 

And I looked for one that would grieve together with me, but 
there was none—Psalm 68. 


All the ends of the earth shall remember, and shall be converted 
to the Lord—Psalm 21. 


Ever since the time of David, nearly three thousand years 
ago, the sacred psalms have resounded in public and private 
worship. They are extensively used in the Mass, as a glance 
at the Missal will show, especially in the Introit, Gradual, 


Offertory, and Communion. Is it not wonderful to implore, 
praise, and thank God in the selfsame words with David, 
Christ, and the early Christians? 


11th Member: We can only recall a few of the gems which 
the great prophets left us, particularly in regard to the 
Messiah. Isaias, the greatest of all prophets, cries out: 


Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, 
And His name shall be called Emmanuel. . . (7, 4-9). 


And again he sounds a note of great joy, when he utters the 
words that ring through the world on Christmas morning 
at Mass: 


(Nativity scene. Words to be recited joyfully.) 


For a Child is born to us 

And a Son is given to us, 

And the government is upon His shoulder: 
And His name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, 

God the Mighty, 

The Father of the world to come, 

The Prince of Peace. 
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12th Member: Hear how sweetly and tenderly Jeremias 
sings of God’s love for Israel: 
I have loved thee with an everlasting love: 
Therefore have I drawn thee, taking pity on thee (31, 3). 


We see him later, when the Jews were taken into captivity, 
sitting alone on the ruins of Jerusalem, and hear his heart- 
rending cry at sight of the destruction around him: 

A all ye that pass by the way— 
Attend and see 
If there be any sorrow like to my sorrow! 
(—Lam. i, 12). 


(See Tract for the feast of the Sorrowful Mother on Friday of 
Passion Week.) 


The Church has made the lamentations of Jeremias a part 
of her liturgy for Holy Week. “They are sung to a melody 
which has been universally regarded as one of the most beau- 
tiful examples of ecclesiastical chant. ‘Nothing could convey 
more perfectly the spirit of sorrow with which the Prophet 
describes the destruction of Jerusalem, and nothing can bet- 
ter express the grief of the Church mourning over the suffer- 
ing Savior.’ It is the ‘saddest melody within the range of 
music.’ ”’ Who does not recall the haunting beauty of the 
cry repeated again and again in Matins of the Holy Week: 

( May be sung.) 

Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
Convertere ad Dominum Deum tuum. 
(Be converted to the Lord, thy God.) 


13th Member: The Prophet Malachias is known as the 
prophet of the Sacrifice of the Mass. His words have a fa- 
miliar ring: 

“For from the rising of the sun even to the going down, My 


Name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a clean oblation.” 


(1, 10-11). 

With Malachias the Old Testament came to an end. The 
time was near for the fulfillment of all prophecies. And so, 
we hear from an angel’s lips, the words that announced to 
Mary that she is to be the Mother of God: 


(Tableau—“Annunciation” ; song, “Ave Maria” or the “Angelus 
Domini.” The Gregorian “Ave Maria” is very beautiful.) 
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Mary’s heart overflows with a joy too great to be con- 
tained within herself. She visits her cousin Elizabeth and 
there bursts into that glorious canticle of praise which the 
Church still uses in her services, and with which we close our 
program for today. 


(Tableau, Mary,—either alone or with Elizabeth. She intones 
the “Magnificat,” which the entire assembly may sing alternately 
with her.) 


CURTAIN 


LATIN AND CULTURE 


If Latin is to retain its place in the liberal arts curriculum, it 
must be considered as a component of scholastic rather than of 
classical culture. The present-day lack of interest in Latin is due 
to the prevalent confusion of the classics with the literature of that 
language. The ordinary Latin course today is concerned almost 
exclusively with authors who wrote during the life-time of Au- 
gustus Caesar. Works of vital import were written in that idiom 
for upward of two thousand years, yet a few pagan products of the 
late republic and the early empire are studied, not as a section, 
but as the whole Latin literature. .. . 

The teaching of Latin literature in its completeness would be 
desirable in any school, but a growing consciousness of Catholic 
culture makes it increasingly imperative in our own. The great task 
of Catholic education at present is to bring about an increasing 
awareness of Catholic culture tradition. Latin literature and Latin 
culture are ours. The classics, by themselves, are not. A course in 
that literature, consisting in whole or even in the greater part of 
pagan authors, will inevitably give rise to a distorted perspective 
of that literature, and consequently an impoverishment of Catholic 
culture. The proper perspective can only come from the view of 
Latin literature as a whole. 

The predominantly theological bias of the post-classical Latinists 
should not exclude them from the curriculum. Certainly, the- 
ology is no less acceptable from the standpoint of education than 
the palace mythology in which classical poetry abounds. The legends 
that wove themselves around the dying tenets of polytheism have 
very little cultural bearing themselves. They are devoid of any in- 
fluence on the life and thought of a modern student. It is precisely 
this lack of contact with life that has vitiated contemporary Latin 
teaching. 

Joseph Clifford Fenton, The Commonweal, Vol. XIX, No. 19 
(March 9, 1934) pp. 513-51. 













College Religion 


ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
THE SYMPOSIUM IDEA IN THE COLLEGE SODALITY 


REVEREND ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 
Canisius College 
Buffalo, New York 


A speeding automobile, happy voices and laughter ringing 
through the dark, and every few miles the wink of a lighted 
sign, “The King’s Highway.” It was the return trip to Buf- 
falo from Toronto of six collegians who had spoken four 
times in two days—‘“two double-headers,” as the boys 
phrased it—in presenting their sodality symposium, “The 
Romance of Holy Mass.” And none of the collegians 
dreamed that within a few days two of those responsible 
for the symposium apostolate, the chairman and the chief 
usher, would be on The King’s Highway in very truth. 

The shock of the canoe accident which sent these two lads, 
Albert Abendroth and William Shepard, together into the 
fuller life of God has yielded to a great consolation on the 
part of their parents and friends that Our Lord and His 
Blessed Mother should have so led them to occupy them- 
selves with the sodality apostolate. It has been the strongest 
argument to collegians as to the worth of the sodality, that 
two of the college’s most popular men (one a tennis star, the 
other a cheer-leader) found the sodality worthwhile enough 
to make them want to live for its ideals and, as the event 
proved, to die for them. 

A picture of the two, published in Mariana, “The Smallest 
Newspaper on Earth for the Greatest Cause in Heaven” and 
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organ of the local sodality conference, is witness to their 
fidelity as sodalists. It was taken five days before they died, 
on the Sodality Pilgrimage to Bowmansville, a shrine eight 
miles from Buffalo, when they helped sing the field Mass in 
the grotto. Bill is at the left and Al to the right, arms around 
each other’s shoulders, their pose mutely expressive of the 
deep friendship which must have made their death a beauti- 
ful climax to years of intimacy. 


Al was chosen for his attractive manner and smooth ora- 
torical delivery to head the symposium, and Bill served as 
treasurer of the Canisius College Sodality. This sodality was 
the first in the world to bear the title: “Sodality of Our 
Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces.” Was it only a coincidence 
that the day of the accident, the day these Sons of Mary set 
out on the King’s Highway, happened to be May 3lst, the 
feast of Our Lady, Mediatrix of All Graces? Surely to them 
the King must have come walking upon the water. 


What is a symposium? Two years ago the editor of THE 
JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION requested an account 
of the first sodality symposium undertaken by the Western 
New York group. This was published in the JourNAt for 
December, 1932. The Sign, in its issue of March, 1933, 
printed an article about the same symposium, “The Model 
of Perfect Manhood,” together with a photograph of the 
participants. 


This photograph is an important index to the character 
of the symposium. It shows three girls and four young men, 
attractively gowned and smartly tuxedoed. They are the 
pick of six colleges, and look it. They are together, not 
posing between orchestral interludes at the college prom, but 
associated in an enterprise designed to elevate their social 
environment to a spiritual plane. 

The 1932 symposium was presented six times in several 
cities. Eight presentations were given of the 1933 sympos- 
ium in Toronto, Niagara Falls, Erie, Rochester and Buffalo. 
This year’s symposium has been invited to appear at Detroit 
at the Tri-state Convention of the Detroit Sodality Confer- 
ence, and will add other cities to the regular schedule. 

The scope, then, is widening. But such success would not 
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be possible without the generous collaboration of the Grey 
Nuns of the Sacred Heart of D’Youville College, Buffalo, the 
Sisters of Mercy of Erie, Pennsylvania, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph of Nazareth College, Rochester, the Vincentian 
Fathers of Niagara University, the Franciscan Fathers of 
St. Bonaventure College, Allegany, and the Jesuit Fathers 
of Canisius College. These six colleges constitute the Col- 
lege Council of the Local Conference; and theirs is the 
responsibility and pride of selecting and preparing a speaker 
who will do them credit. 


There has been a logical progression in the general topics 
picked for discussion. First, the Human Character of Christ, 
the central figure of all time, interpreted in “The Model of 
Perfect Manhood.” Then the central fact of Catholic Life, 
the undying Sacrifice, vividly set forth in ““The Romance of 
Holy Mass.” And this year the corollary to these two, the 
life of Christ and the life of the Mass as lived by the holiest 
of Christian men and women, a symposium entitled “The 
Human Side of the Saints.” 


The procedure: when the general topic is selected (in this 


case by the Conference moderator), an outline is sent to 
each college, with a suggested development and a booklist. 
For “The Romance of Holy Mass” the partial list of sources 
was as follows: 


I cn aiaisnsipihepn bieatindiccmicdes aco sdanbaiaeniitsatenned Michel 
iain caceth aii as haliigdalicotoannnanhiniih Dunney 
III IE RE STUN, asresccarnicdeiebiniiconitinnineneniebnsnhensaineaiesived Gihr 
The Mystery of Faith De La Taille 
Doctrine of Mystical Body 
aa i ate eclectic ei ivcenaadeigebaied Scott 
The Sacrifice of the Mass Chaignon 
I I I concenititictnaberaninteiisvinnsnnitsninkervheiviis Martindale 
a I sc nines cononieenconsivniiibininictenenesinns Martindale 
Mysteries of the Mass in Reasoned Prayers............................-- Roche 
God’s Wonder Book Ellerker 
Benson 
Fabiola ...Wiseman 
I I I iin ss ceansttaecetateciptnsinicnsasinh cneniinioninaninneainatey Dragon 
cman itlbetceciin Newman 
Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law Kramp 
Eucharistia Kramp 
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An itinerary is then drawn up and the collegians assemble 
on the appointed days and proceed, usually by auto, to ful- 
fill their engagements. Invariably they are entertained by 
the local college at some sort of dinner dance, this gesture 
emphasizing the social aspect of the symposium. By the 
time the weekend tours are over the group is cemented in 
fast friendship. Some actual comments, inscribed in testi- 
mony of this on a souvenir photo given to each speaker, re- 
veal a surprising regret that the symposium was over and the 


common opinion that it was the highlight of their college 
days. 


An important duty of the chairman (also a student: no 
priests appear) is to insist that the collegians are talking 
religion because they enjoy doing so. Musical numbers be- 
tween the speeches and the setting of the stage like a draw- 
ing-room, with palms, deep wicker lounges instead of stiff, 
formal furniture, shaded floor-lamps, affect the manner of 
the speakers as well as exercise a psychological influence on 
the audience. 


Space does not permit citing the speeches themselves, 
though it is rather important to insist on the manner of their 
writing, a manner utterly devoid of anything like the tone of 
a novena sermon. The first girl outlined the colorful history 
of Holy Mass through the centuries in her speech, ‘From 
Catacombs to Cathedrals.” Then a doctrinal topic, “The 
Priesthood of the Laity” was treated by the first of the 
young men. Other subjects handled were ‘Priests’ Hiding 
Holes in English Manors” and ‘“God’s Wonder Book, the 
Missal” by the girls; “What Is He Doing at the Altar?” and 
“The Mystery of Faith” by the boys. 


I well recall how the audience warmed to the slow pulse 
of a bridled enthusiasm throbbing in the voice of the girl 
who told how much the Missal had meant to her personal 
spiritual life. “You know, no matter how firmly we resolve 
to be thoroughly attentive during Mass, it is almost human- 
ly impossible not to lapse momentarily. In spite of our best 
resolutions we find ourselves admiring the hat in the pew 
ahead of us, or striving vainly to remember whether or not 
we turned off the toaster before leaving for church. But 
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when we give our full attention, as one must in using a Mis- 
sal, to following the priest in each significant step, we can’t 
help but feel a spiritual uplift, that new strength which the 
Mass has to give us.” Cases are on record of actual Missal 
purchases directly after the symposium, and one gentleman 
said, “I’ve been going to Mass for thirty years and never 
knew what it was all about till tonight.” 


This year, as I have said, the subject will be “The Hu- 
man Side of the Saints.” Father Martindale and others have 
been sufficiently explicit on the great need of bringing home 
the fact that the saints’ glory is their supernaturalized hu- 
manity, that the word “saint,” like the words “temperance,” 
“charity,” have got rather under the weather. The right 
kind of saints’ lives are now being written. It is a simple 
matter then to get collegians to read and talk about the 
saints. 


But what saints? There is the delicate problem. Rashly, 
with a shamefaced glance backward at a whole hierarchy of 
blessed souls, we come out with the following prejudices feel- 
ing, perhaps, much like those responsible for the All-Amer- 
ica football selections: St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa of 
Avila, St. Therese of Lisieux, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and St. Aloysius Gonzaga. 


Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen has been hailed, upon her ap- 
pointment as minister to Denmark, as the first woman dip- 
lomat. Few realize that centuries ago St. Catherine of Siena 
was not only a diplomat, but a virtual dictator of European 
politics; and her achievement in bringing the Pope back to 
Rome from Avignon amply justifies our calling her the ‘First 
Woman Ambassador.” 


The human qualities of the other saints, with the pos- 
sible exception of St. Aloysius, are self-evident. Recent 
work on historical source material, however, makes him per- 
haps the most colorful figure of all. Scion of the Gonzaga 
clan, which along with the Estes, the Viscontis, the Medicis 
and the Borgias, had done its best by dagger and deviltry to 
corrupt Italy, Aloysius was the white lily springing from the 
corruption of that ancestral bulb. Too often he is spoken of 
as simply the lily, without reference to the manhood it must 
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have taken to shake off the miasmic influence of a hereditary 
curse. It will be the province of the collegians in this year’s 
symposium to see him as his father, the Marquis of Castig- 
lione saw him, a promising statesman whose hard mascu- 
linity did not shrink at the call from the effeminacy of the 
court to the religious state, a pampered prince who was to die 
at twenty-four from the effect of bearing a plague victim on 
his shoulders. Pictures of him in ruff and doublet, with 
jeweled hand resting lightly on the hilt of his sword, suggest, 
in the following verses, a striking parallel with that Cyrano 
made famous by Rostand and Walter Hampden. 


CYRANO OF THE SAINTS 


Prince Aloysius, who is she whose eyes 
Force you to kneel before her and to rise 
Bondsman to Maiden’s beauty? Who is she 
For whom you keep your stateliest courtesy? 
Do you recall now, threadbare courtier, 

The days you fought for happiness and her? 
Do you recall how anxiously she prayed 

As the swift anger of your rapier blade 
Harried a hundred devils? She awoke 
Strange fire in your soul, strengthened your stroke, 
Made Heaven’s veteran of earth’s recruit. 
The night your snowy plume in proud salute 
Swept the blue threshold of your Lady’s door 
It had not ever touched the ground before! 


Such being the case, everything about our Catholic schools should 
demonstrate that religion holds the place of honor. There should 
never be any question in the minds of teachers or pupils as to the 
unique place that religion holds in the school curriculum. The very 
best teachers should be assigned to it. The greatest care should be 
expended by the teacher in preparing and presenting the subject. 
The idea of assigning anybody, even the most inexperienced to the 
teaching of religion ; the idea of exempting pupils from its study; or 
making it a non-essential for promotion or graduation is derogatory 
to its sacred character, and is nothing less than a betrayal of the 
purpose for which the Catholic school exists. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas E. Horgan, V.G. “Sermon,” Yearbook, 
1934, Diocese of Sacramento, p. 18. 





A PROBLEM IN TEACHING COLLEGE RELIGION 


REVEREND BAKEWELL MORRISON, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Father Lord * has written a good book, an extraordinarily 
good book out of which to teach college Religion. But how, 
in the world, can any book be successful when the student 
mind is an utter blank to all the “intelligent” references? As 
an example, let me cite the students’ reception of the most 
ordinary and casual hooking up of the facts of American 
literature and thought with the moral and religious lives of 
the students. Such feats of learning, when attempted by the 
instructor, are always taken with the usual polite acquies- 
cence with which the students are accustomed to receive the 
statements and deceive the judgment of their instructor. 
They do not understand him—“What is it all about?”—and 
they do not wish to understand him any more than they 
wish to tease or discomfort him. Their good manners, their 
skilfully concealed boredom, their sometimes apparent ab- 
sorption in what you are saying—all these can mislead and 
mislead rather treacherously the too confiding and too easily 
pleased-with-himself type of instructor. Our students, in- 
deep, whether in religion class or in any other, are not unin- 
telligent. Only, there is so little that can be brought within 
the context of their intelligence. 


In teaching Latin to boys in first year high school the ped- 
agogue has his work cut out for him because he must pre- 
suppose nothing at all—neither syntax nor understanding 
of the meaning of words (or the fact that words are intended 
to have a frequently very definite meaning) nor the refer- 
ences, necessary and unavoidable, to the fact that there was 
such a place as Rome and that living, human beings talked 


*Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Religion and Leadership. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. xx+202. 
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and thought and lived and loved and died in that city and 
that the language they used was Latin. Not unlike Moliere’s 
“bourgeoise gentilhomme,” they do not so much as know 
that there is a thing called “prose.” But the pedagogue, with 
the budding minds of children, is not at the disadvantage 
under which the instructor labors who toils with the some- 
times callow and always adolescent minds of creatures that 
are men and women in everything but in the use of their 
minds. (The “Jeeves” to some princeling in the South Sea 
Isles, who would inquire of his patron what suit, et cetera, 
he wished laid out for his use that morning—when the 
princeling’s wardrobe boasted no more than a possible 
change of fig-leaves—‘‘Jeeves” would know what I mean.) 

Which brings us back to the sentence with which we 
opened, “Father Lord has written an excellent book.” But, 
if he refers, in order to illustrate the need for thinking and 
thinking clearly on matters religious in this twentieth cen- 
tury, to “modern literature,” and you discover by a man-by- 
man investigation that Zane Gray and Harold Bell Wright 
and Mrs. Rhinehart are the extreme limits of the experience 
and reading of twenty-nine out of thirty students, what are 
you going to do to improve the situation? Or how are you 
going to make the point that American literature among its 
thinkers (some folk prefer “pseudo-thinkers’”) and in its 
representatives does express an opinion on the world and its 
purpose and man’s place in the cosmos and man’s destiny 
and general prospects and future misery, and that that 
opinion has power? 

You may, indeed, have in your class some boy or girl who 
will respond to your vehement questioning with a rather 
smug reply and, as he thinks, a rather daring one: “Well, 
Eugene O’Neill writes some pretty raw stuff. Mourning Be- 
comes Electra is morbid.” With him you might go on ina 
tete-a-tete; but what of the yokels in the rear who far out- 
number your prodigy? 

They need to be taken into the conversation. They ob- 
ject to being slighted. You cannot “high-hat” them and do 
them any good by the process. How, then, can you make it 
clear to them that books do have an influence on the thought 
and standards and practices of the times? 
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The ordinary, run-of-the-mill sort in your class does need 
to be taught that thoughts are powerful, that he has a right 
to object to literature that is immoral because it will work 
to the destruction of his own peace and security and tran- 
quil enjoyment of the goods of life, that he is seriously 
obligated to have an opinion on the subject of what is put 
on the stage and what is sold in book shops, even though he 
never sees the plays nor reads the books nor knows any who 
do. These books and plays are read and the readers are not 
in any sense negligible. They dominate “society” in the 
society page and they phrase some of society’s vocal stand- 
ards. By the power of a pitying smile and a tart slur or 
hunched shoulder, they are able to make people feel small 
and “out of it” and antiquated and mid-Victorian and some- 
times “impossible.”” And when you have a small group who 
are thus favored with the power of social arbiters and the 
“right” to bestow the title of “pariah,” you have automat- 
ically a concomitant and palpitant group, who will swallow 
almost anything in order to bury the disgrace of their back- 
wardness lower than the seventh hell of Dante. They will 
accept as tolerable the views of life which the authors, even 
though little read, and the plays, though little seen, do their 
best to propagate. And such views of life are poison for the 
wholesome just as surely as the miasmatic shimmering, 
phosphorescent glowings of a dead fish on a listless beach are 
perilous to the one who contacts them. 

Perhaps we can profitably discuss our original statement 
a trifle further. It would be proper to begin with the fresh- 
men and to show them that because books (which books? ) 
were written, we are now wondering about the next cur- 
rency measure; and, as we wonder, the price of bread and 
butter and milk is feeling the effects, and work is getting 
more abundant, and hard times are on the way out and, 
therefore, the boy who is listening to you in class may expect 
to get a job—maybe—during the coming semester and thus 
will not have to forego his lifelong dreams of eventually 
coming to be called “Doctor.” Maybe thus the class could 
see and understand that the type of book does influence the 
pocketbook and consequently is important. 
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But for another type, the novel and the play that sear 
men’s souls and women’s when they read or see them, how 
can that be explained? How show that, because of books 
and the things that are said and done in them by mere actors 
—figments of a brain, that their brothers and sisters, their 
friends and their companions, their wife and later their chil- 
dren will have to be more guarded in thought and more care- 
ful in speech and less trusting to the chance advances of a 
casual acquaintance and more desperately anxious to pre- 
serve their own standards that they have won through to by 
a severe course of self-displine? How show them that once 
the plating, the veneer of reticence has been worn thin and 
looks shabby—isn’t that what it amounts to now, when 
there are no inhibitions in speech or picture?—then the 
reality of virtue is doubly exposed because it is accepted 
that such and such can be done and is being done by nice 
people? Conventions are not an end in themselves, but they 
are the necessary cloak with which the male and female 
members of the species clothe themselves and can thus be un- 
aware of temptation simply because the temptation is hidden. 


And, while the ostrich policy—head in the ground and 
firm denial that there is such a thing as light because it can- 
not be seen from where one’s head is and because one’s eyes 
are shut tight—is not the real prelude nor the necessary 
accessory of virtue, nevertheless, the ostrich policy need not 
be totally scrapped, i.e., it need not be necessary to see, say, 
admit, accept everything that may venture before the eyes 
or assail the senses. 


They say that young China has been reading Rousseau for 
the past generation or so; this explains why China is going 
through political and economic upheavals. Everyone knows 
that without Karl Marx and later Lenin, the Soviets would 
be without a prophet and such a movement as theirs cannot 
subsist without its prophet. It may seem incongruous but 
it is nevertheless a fact that Mrs. Eddy put more apparent 
reliance in her Book than she did in the personalities of her 
workers and propagandists. And the Bible, interpreted right- 
ly or wrongly does not seem so much to matter as far as the 
gross effect is concerned in moving men’s minds and stirring 
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them to action, has never ceased being a force in Protestant- 
ism until this latter day when it has ceased being read. 


The fact seems to be quite clear. The human race is 
hungry for a “message.” The candor of the writer is not 
necessarily involved. Rousseau and—why not?—Mrs. Eddy, 
are examples of those who did not practice what they 
preached, that is, if we can believe their biographers. But 
they preached. They wrote. And others read and are still 
reading. 

Compton Mackenzie in a Foreword to one of Francis 
Stuart’s novels refers to the fact that D. H. Lawrence has 
had his share in influencing contemporary thought. And 
Mackenzie hopes for the same power to be given to Stuart. 


It is, indubitably, a fact that “contemporary literature” has 
influence. 


But our point still remains unsolved. How can this fact 
and the meaning of this fact be brought home to young 
men and women who do not read and who do not know that 
their very lives are being jeopardized and their happiness, 
not only here but hereafter, is made more perilous by the 
fact of books and plays? 


It is as if one were to expect an untutored Hottentot to 
talk Latin, so far apart are the conscious experiences of the 
freshman and the fact of the influence of books. Besides it 
is not often that books so quickly come to have a manifest 
influence as has been the case in the effort of President 
Roosevelt and his “brain trust” where books undoubtedly 


are so obviously influencing the trends of American finance 
and recovery. 


A long hour and a half spent by the author under other- 
wise pleasant circumstances, wherein the author attempted 
to show a young man that it simply was poison for him to 
go and see a certain show, did more to convince the same 
author that there is much need for preparing the innocent 
against the atmosphere of vice. Seeing is said not to be 
believing. But there is such a thing as the unconscious, 
where sights are stored, unbeknownst, for future reference. 
There is such a thing as a memory, a haunting wisp of 
thought, a half-forgotten whiff of scent, a tingling of the 
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spine at a recollection. And if a young man, looking into the 
eyes of a young woman, sees not what is there—her inno- 
cence and her mild-eyed amusement and interest in him and 
life—but these other things— 


So, to return to where we made our beginning, while 
Father Lord has written an excellent book out of which to 
teach Religion to young men and young women, it still re- 
mains for the teacher to think and delve and burrow and 
dash his brains against tricky puzzles and deep problems if 
the instructor is to get the best that is in it out of the afore- 
said book. 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AN OPEN 
FORUM FOR CATHOLIC EDUCATORS 


Readers of the JourNaL oF RELIGIOUS INstTRUCTION will find in the 
editorials of this magazine those phases of thought that the editors of the 
JourRNAL believe to be the most progressive in furthering the cause of 
religious instruction in our Catholic schools. Since its first issue this 
magazine has published in the articles presented a variety of approaches 
to our common goal. Writers differ on the classroom approach to this 
end. In fact, it is not necessary that they agree. In contributing to this 
most important problem of Catholic education the JourNAL has published 
the opinions of individuals and their various teaching plans. THE 
Journal does not always agree with the positions presented or the 
teaching programs outlined. It is its desire, however, that the pages of 
this periodical will be an open forum in which teachers of Religion may 
express different opinions and plans, offering them to readers for criti- 
cism and objective evaluation. We, therefore, ask our readers to accept 
all articles in this spirit, looking upon the editorials alone as manifesting 
the pedagogical position of this magazine. 





Ceaching the Public School Child 


THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CATHOLIC CHIL- 
DREN NOT IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


INEZ SPECKING 
Harris Teachers’ College 
and 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Whoever and whatever is to blame, this much is true: 
there are large numbers of Catholic children and young peo- 
ple in our public elementary schools, high schools, colleges. 
My own superior officer, principal of a school whose enroll- 
ment was nine hundred, said that he estimated that three 
hundred were Catholics. I think his estimate was wrong. 
However, we most certainly had more than one hundred 
Catholic children. We have in our city one hundred public 
schools. Now suppose that each school averages twenty-five 
to fifty Catholic children, we still have between twenty- 
five thousand and fifty thousand Catholic children in public 
schools. Numbers will of course vary according to city and 
state, but the truth still remains that in the United States 
we have enormous numbers of Catholic children not in Cath- 
olic schools. How are they trained in their religion? 


In some cities periods are set aside in which children are 
instructed in their own faith, whatever it may be. This 
arrangement is, however, exceptional. In most schools,— 
rural, small town or city, no such special religious instruc- 
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tion is given. How then do we hold these thousands upon 
thousands of Catholic children to the Faith? The answer is 
that we do not hold them—at least not overwhelming num- 
bers of them. Do we attempt to hold them? Some of us do 
and some of us do not. Should we hold them? Christ says 
that we should. The Holy Father says that we should. The 
children are not to blame for not being in Catholic schools. 
Deal with the parents as you see fit, but in the meantime 
teach the children. 

How shall we teach them? How do we teach them? I 
shall answer the latter question first. 


By far the larger number of Catholic children in public 
schools receive instructions for only a brief period of time 
before First Communion and Confirmation—for only one or 
two days a week for several months out of one year! What 
chance have these children to become good, staunch, faith- 
ful Catholics? I have seen a boy at the age of fifteen come 
into a First Communion class, not even remembering that 
eight years before he had been “instructed” and had received 
his First Holy Communion. Extreme? Yes. Typical? I 
hope not. I pray not. 


What more do wedo? Some of us have the children attend 
instruction classes for several years. Some of us add a vaca- 
tion school, giving the children an instruction of an hour a 
day for a month, and this for several years. 


What should we do for the Catholic children not in Cath- 
olic schools? (I am taking for granted, of course, that the 
united efforts of bishops, pastors, social workers, St. Vincent 
de Paul men, sodalists, League members, the Catholic Action 
group, the Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the Catholic 
teachers, and all good Catholic men and women of the par- 
ish have coaxed, pleaded, talked, wept, prayed in behalf of 
Catholic schools for these children and have done it to no 
avail. ) 


We should plan a course of study for them from kinder- 
garten through high school and college; we should have 
classes at least twice a week for from eight to twelve years. 
We should have these classes taught by people who know 
children, love children and, who know and love their faith. 
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The teachers should preferably be trained teachers—priests, 
Sisters, Brothers, Catholic lay teachers. 


And how should we get the children? Through the united 
efforts of the groups I have mentioned. Could they do it? 
Yes. Will they? God grant it, I pray. 

And how shall we keep the children? By making religion 
attractive, alive. We should have fine teachers, a planned 
course of study, good books, lantern slides, charts, black- 
boards. We should have recreation facilities, athletics, mu- 
sic, good pictures. These are all merely aids, of course. A 
good teacher who loves God and little children can, even in 
these days, accomplish marvels without any of these things. 
She can make the story of the Mass, the story of the Cruci- 
fixion, the story of our Lord’s life, the story of the Saints’ 
lives do the work. I have seen it done. The task is harder 
than it was when St. Madeline Sophie Barat undertook it, 
but it is still possible. “Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school” is our motto but failing that “Every Catholic child 
a good Catholic” is our duty. 


There is one important part of the program, however, which 
merits special attention, and that is the so-called “religious prac- 
tice.” As our objective is training of character, special emphasis 
must be put on habit formation through religious practice. 

This training is so important that it cannot be considered sepa- 
rate from the other elements in the program. In fact the picture 
lesson, the Bible story, the hymns, etc., should all stress the prac- 
tical application to self of the living truths of our religion. How- 
ever, in addition, ten minutes are given over to the special consid- 
eration of religious practice. During this time the child’s attention 
is focused on the keeping of the Commandments, Sunday Mass, 
avoiding occasions of sin, overcoming faults or bad habits, e.g., 
lying, stealing, etc. 

Rev. Leroy Callahan, D.O. “General Methodology of the 
Summer School,” Yearbook, 1934, Diocese of Sacramento, 
p. 32. 





Research Investigations 


SOME OF THOSE FACTORS, SITUATIONS AND REG- 
ULATIONS IN THE SCHOOL THAT TEND TO 
DEVELOP HABITS OF DISHONESTY 
AND DECEIT 


Character education is an essential phase of religious 
training. In any study of the school as an agency in charac- 
ter education one cannot escape the importance of the gen- 
eral discipline of the school. In studying this question, in the 
light of their respective schools, a group of teachers pursu- 
ing a course in Character Education at De Paul University, 
made the study that is reported below. The purpose of this 
introduction is not to explain the importance of the environ- 
ment in which children and college students live on their 
‘ general moral development. Authorities are all agreed on 
this matter. It is most necessary, however, that education 
study the environment that it has set up to determine if, in 
any way, it is a hindrance rather than an assistance in the 
development of a moral character. 

The Commandments of God require honesty and truth- 
fulness. The following material was prepared by teachers 
who presented themselves with this question: ‘‘What are 
those factors, situations, and regulations in the school that 
have a tendency to develop habits of dishonesty or deceit in 
pupils and students?” 

No attempt was made to make the following lists com- 
plete. In the enumeration of some of the items the reader 
will observe a tendency to repeat or overlap. Furthermore, 
some of the items that are listed for the elementary school 
are also applicable to the periods of later education. It is 
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not necessary to comment on the need of schools of all levels 
of our educational system to examine themselves on those 
factors with which they may be surrounding the young and 
which are working against one of the purposes for which 
the school has been established. 


FACTORS, SITUATIONS AND REGULATIONS IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL THAT TEND TO DEVELOP HABITS OF 
DISHONESTY AND DECEIT IN PUPILS 


Punishing the entire class when only a few have been at fault. 
Forbidding a pupil to compare his work with another. 
Intimidating pupils by threats of punishments. 

Not lending a willing ear to a reasonable excuse for tardiness. 
Giving punishments which are not proportionate to the offence. 
Failure to supervise seat work carefully. 

Not holding pupils responsible for work assigned. 

Using prizes. 

Being harsh with a child, even though he has acknowledged his 
fault. 

By requiring absolute silence in line, going to and from church. 
By not supervising study periods conscientiously. 

By not giving pupils the assistance they need. 

Allowing pupils to slip by with home work which is not done 
accurately. 


NQUR ONS 


10 90 


Forbidding children to read certain books and not giving them 
others as substitutes, 


By hinting at answers to examination questions. 

Publishing the number of good works pupils engage in. 
Praising unduly those who bring money for various collections. 
Not preparing for classes. 

Not correcting papers required, 

Not requiring 100 per cent attention during explanations. 

Not challenging the bright. 

3eing inconsiderate of the dull. 

Requiring pupils to buy materials they cannot afford. 
Promoting too many activities that involve money. 
Humiliating punishments. 

Partiality. 

Allowing pupils to correct their own papers when emphasis is 
placed upon grades. 
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. Each year, giving the same subjects for compositions, etc. 
. Assigning work but never calling for it. 


Making known indirectly the subject matter of questions which 
a child may be asked to answer in a contest between another 
grade. 


. Offering unlawful assistance that a pupil may make a creditable 
record. 


. Accepting careless preparation. 

. Allowing children to trade pictures, books and other things 
without helping them to appreciate difference in values. 

. Accepting excuses without checking on them. 

. Giving assignments beyond the pupil’s ability. 

. Attaching undue importance to written work done outside the 
classroom. 

. Lack of careful supervision in library, gymnasium, etc. 

. Making too many rules. 

. Giving assignments that are too long. 

. Allowing pupils to leave money on their desks. 

Not showing pupils how to study. 

. Allowing too much time for certain subjects. 

. Waiting for the slowest pupil to finish his task. 

Marking reports too high. 

Not checking library books. 

. Permitting pupils to borrow books from an absent pupil’s desk. 
Not accepting reasonable excuses. 

. Want of sympathy. 


. Lack of order. 


Setting up too many prohibitions. 


Failure to understand excuses for tardiness, absence, unpre- 
pared assignments. 


. A dominating attitude on the part of the teacher. 
. A harsh principal. 

. Too much praise for certain pupils. 

Too much blame for others. 

Nagging. 

. Too much supervision. 

. The wrong kind of supervision at study periods. 

. Too many assignments for one evening. 

Making too much of tests. 

Making too much of high marks on report cards. 


. Contests of various forms. 
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Compulsory attendance at week day Mass. 

Compulsory attendance at the Sacraments. 

A teacher, too eager for the successful rating of her room. 
Praising, without necessity, gifts from pupils. 

Teacher’s carelessness with money. 

Compulsory attendance at Sunday afternoon devotions. 
Double or too close arrangement of seats in classrooms. 
Instilling no other motive than “to please the teacher.” 
Unnecessary or frequent absence of teacher from classroom. 
Encouraging tale bearing. 

Asking child if he did a misdemeanor when one saw it. 

In disputes, accepting only one side of the story. 

Punishing only one child when there has been a quarrel be- 
tween several. 


Allowing small children to be “on their honor” during exam- 
inations. 

Monitors, reporting on groups. 

Allowing children to prompt others. 

Calling on only a few to recite. 


FACTORS, SITUATIONS AND REGULATIONS IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL THAT TEND TO DEVELOP HABITS OF 
DISHONESTY AND DECEIT IN PUPILS 


Undue reference to the weaknesses and minor foibles of stu- 
dents. 


Lack of proper background in instructor for the subject he is 
teaching. 


Permitting tale bearing. 

Severe punishments. 

Requiring too large an assignment. 

Too high a standard in marking. 

Careless correction of tests. 

Not correcting assignments. 

Not allowing sufficient time between exchange of classes. 
Lack of careful supervision in examinations. 

Allowing pupils to correct their own papers, when grades are 
emphasized. 

Accepting, without question, all excuses from students. 
Failure to check up on students who owe small debts. 

Lack of careful supervision of locker rooms, library books, etc. 
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Putting temptation in pupils’ way by want of care of school 
equipment, supplies, etc. 

Tolerating unfair practices at games. 

Misplaced emphasis on sports. 

Too great emphasis on marks. 

Careless preparation for school work on the part of teacher. 
Permitting students to take what belongs to another without 
asking permission. 

By not requiring good care of school property. 


In making promises, or allowing them to be implied, which will 
never be fulfilled. 


Accepting work done haphazardly. 


Meddling with the out-of-school affairs of students without 
necessity. 


The habit of exaggerating on the part of the teacher. 
Imposing too many small and exacting regulations. 

The autocratic bearing of the teacher. 

Absence of cordial relations between teacher and pupils. 


Undue emphasis on correct answers with the attendant threat 
of low grades or failure. 


Setting up students as monitors. 

Unjust punishments. 

Cranky, impatient, unsympathetic teacher. 

Use of sarcasm by teacher. 

Frequent calls for money. 

Tardiness not checked. 

Absence not checked. 

Probing unnecessarily into private lives of pupils. 

Permitting careless handling of class funds. 

Asking same examination questions of each class, semester 
after semester. 

Asking pupil why he did an annoying act. 

Insisting upon a certain number of hours spent in study. 
Giving undue praise. 

Constant nagging against copying. 

A faculty made up of teachers who conduct themselves like 
policemen, 

Requiring martial discipline in the school and within several 
blocks of it. 

Not insisting upon the observance of directions. 


Unsympathetic regulations in regard to dress and use of cos- 
metics. 
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Partiality toward pupils who bring gifts or who have automo- 
biles. 


Punishing small faults too severely. 
Constant praise of an older brother’s or an older sister’s work. 


Doing work for the pupil, i.e., in debates, art contests, essay 
contests. 


Being harsh when pupil tells on himself. 


Regulations of such a nature that the conduct of pupils is one 
thing in presence of teacher and entirely different when they 
are not present. 


Constant prompting of pupils in class work. 

Placing temptation in child’s way (money, keys to books, etc.). 
Prohibiting attendance at social functions. 

Objecting to any association with members of the opposite sex. 


Too strict habits of surveillance, particularly where opposite sex 
to student body is concerned. 


Marking papers too severely. 

Being lax in requiring attention of students during class time. 
Permitting students to waste their study time. 

Being easily shocked. 

Excessive praise for the student who does good work. 


Bestowing privileges on students who raise money for various 
activities. 


Placing a penalty on those who chew gum. 


Questioning before others a student who is suspected of some 
misdemeanor. 


Being too inquisitive when a student asks a small permission or 
excuse from some work. 


Leniency with football players in regard to conduct and school 
work. 

3eing too lenient in excusing pupils for absence, early dis- 
missals, tardiness, etc. 

The regulation not to write during study periods. 

Unusual traffic rules for corridors. 

Instability in carrying out regulations for study periods. 


Not complying at all times with rules of school for “admit 
slips,” etc. 


Insisting on strict silence at all times. 


Making students observe traffic laws and not observing them 
oneself. 


Smoking in places where students are not permitted to smoke. 
Not checking on the ability of students to study alone. 
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78. Failure on part of teacher to diagnose tests and home assign- 
ments. 


79. Failure to teach honesty and truthfulness as religious obli- 
gations. 


FACTORS, SITUATIONS AND REGULATIONS IN THE COLLEGE 
THAT TEND TO DEVELOP HABITS OF DISHONESTY 
AND DECEIT IN STUDENTS 


Not knowing students as individuals. 

Not requiring assignments at appointed time. 

Taking the roll in such a way that anyone may answer the “roll 
call” for another. 

Collecting assignments before all have arrived. 

Requiring book reviews that may be copied. 

Requiring lecture notes that may be copied. 

Requiring students to take notes during class period. 
Requiring reading reports in content subjects for which there 
will be no other check. 

Requiring the same type of note books, course after course. 
Giving the same tests, course after course. 

Making no effort to get and hold the attention of the class. 
Never deviating in organization or content of course. 

Failing to give tests on readings required. 

Administering quizzes in such a way that students are almost 
encouraged to copy (seating arrangement, etc.). 

Giving questions in tests that the average student cannot 
answer. 

Failing to give any tests until close of course. 

Magnifying the importance of tests and marks in general. 
Not giving definite assignments. 

Requiring an almost impossible amount of work. 

Intolerant and attached inordinately to own point of view. 
Not checking on the number of courses carried by students. 
Tolerating inferior work. 

Printing regulations in catalogs that are never adhered to. 
Instructors, interested only in the bright student. 

Inadequate preparation on part of instructor. 

Regulations pertaining to smoking. 

Too severe regulations for school dances. 

Inadequate supervision at school dances. 

Inaccessibility of dean. 

Unsympathetic dean. 
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31. Treating college men and women like children. 

32. Want of understanding of the point of view of youth. 

33. Poorly organized courses. 

34. Requiring assignments that may be copied. 

35 Forbidding the use of automobiles. 

36. Requiring doctor’s excuse for absences. 

37. Want of understanding of individual differences in students. 

38. Instructors foolishly believing that there is no disciplinary prob- 
lem during class. 

39. Tolerating inattention during classes. 

40. Not recognizing the type of student who talks and asks ques- 
tions to conceal his want of preparation or to ward off a quiz. 

41. Permitting students to take courses for which they have not 
sufficient preparation. 

42. Not permitting a sensible number of “cuts.” 

43. In insisting upon students taking courses in which they cannot 
find any interest. 

44. In failing to arouse interest in courses taught. 


Pope Pius XI in his Apostolic Constitutions “Divini Cultus 
Sanctitatem” (dealing with daily increasing fervor in the Liturgy, 
Gregorian Chant and Sacred Music) exhorts the faithful to partici- 
pate more actively in Divine Worship, and, to accomplish this end, 
tells us that Gregorian Chant should be restored. “It is quite neces- 
sary that the faithful, not as visitors or mute spectators, but as wor- 
shippers thoroughly imbued with the beauty of the liturgy should 
take part in the sacred ceremonies even on occasions when celebra- 
tions and processions are being held, with a long line of clergy and 
sodalists, so that they may alternate in singing with the priests 
according to prescribed forms.” In this happy event, we should not 
find the people making no response, or only a murmur, to the public 
prayers of the Liturgy in the vernacular. 

To accomplish this, the work of teaching liturgical music must 
be started and continued through the grades, high schools, and col- 
leges. In paragraph X, of the Divini Cultus Sanctitatem, our 
present Holy Father says, “The efforts of the clergy should be ex- 
erted to this end. Bishops, of course, and local ordinaries should 
lead the way, that they may themselves, or through others who are 
trained specially for it, care for the liturgical and musical instruc- 
tion of the people since it is so much connected with Christian doc- 
trine. This will be more easily accomplished by instruction in lit- 
urgical chant, especially at school. Moreover, the communities of 
religious of sisters and pious women, should be alert to attain this 
end in the various institutions which have been entrusted to them 
for education and instruction.” 

Reverend Edgar Boyle, “Teaching Liturgical Music,” Year- 
book, 1934, Diocese of Sacramento, p. 29. 











LIFE SITUATIONS AND THE SACRAMENTS 
PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL CATECHIST 


SISTER M. JOSINA, F.S.P.A. 
Cathedral High School 


Superior, Wisconsin 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of a series of situations related to the 
Sacraments. Situations related to the Sacrament of Baptism may be found in 
the April, 1934 JournaL. It is not necessary to note that the use of this type of 
content demands thorough preparation on the part of the teacher. Moreover, 
teachers must realize that there are situations in the interpretation of which 
theologians themselves do not agree. 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE EUCHARIST 


THE DEFINITION AND INSTITUTION 


1. Protestant denominations in general, teach that Our 
Lord is present in the Holy Eucharist only spiritually and 
is only spiritually received, and that the words of Our Lord, 
“This is My body,” are to be understood as meaning, ‘This 
is a symbol of My body, partake in memory of me.” 


What is the correct interpretation of Our Lord’s words? 
What is the Sacrament of the Eucharist? 
How do we know that Christ is present in this Sacrament? 


2. Steve Ross, in discussing the Real Presence with an 
intimate Catholic friend, Jim Nevon, put the question: “If 
you believe that Christ is really present in that tiny wafer, 
tell me how He got there.” 

Answer for Jim. 


Name the principal parts of the Mass. 
What is the best way to participate in the Mass? Why? 


RESPECT DUE THE HOLY EUCHARIST 


3. Jack Ertman forgot to mention a serious sin in con- 
fession. He thought of it immediately after he had left the 
confessional. He is a Knight of Columbus and very much 
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desired to receive Holy Communion on the morrow with 
the other members of the organization. 
Is Jack in the state of grace? Discuss. 


If, without great inconvenience, he could go back to the confes- 
sional, should he do so? Explain. 


4. About two weeks ago a certain engineer had the mis- 
fortune of falling into serious sin. On a Sunday morning he 
got into the city just in time to attend an eight o’clock Mass. 
At Communion time of the Mass he very much desired to 
receive yet hesitated because of the consciousness of serious 
sin. Upon second thought, he made an act of perfect con- 
trition and approached the Holy Table. 

Was he in the state of grace? Discuss. 

Why may he not receive Holy Communion? 

Is he guilty of sin? Explain. 


5. Mrs. Thein has a very annoying cough. On Saturday 
she made a good confession with the intention of receiving 
Holy Communion the next day. Sunday morning her cough 
was particularly annoying, so she took a dose of cough 
medicine. 

May she receive Holy Communion? Discuss. 


Under what conditions may one receive Holy Communion when 
not fasting? 


6. While on her way home from Mass, at which she had 
received Holy Communion, Mrs. Ertman was suddenly 
taken seriously ill and rushed to the hospital. The same 
afternoon her condition was so critical that Viaticum and 
Extreme Unction were administered. 

May a person receive Holy Communion twice a day? Discuss. 


Priests sometimes receive Holy Communion twice or three times 
the same day. How is this? 


7. In all prayer books there are acts of Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Contrition, Adoration and Humility to be made 
before receiving Holy Communion. 

Would one sin by not making such acts? Discuss. 

What is the best preparation for Holy Communion? 


8. A certain person left the church immediately after 
receiving Holy Communion. St. Philip noticed him leaving 
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and at once sent two acolytes with burning candles to ac- 
company him. 

How much time should be spent in thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion? 

What acts are particularly suitable? 


If a priest is obliged to bring the Blessed Sacrament to the sick 
in our homes, how is he to be greeted? 


9. Miriam Steele comprehends, as far as is possible to the 
human intellect, the greatness of the Holy Eucharist; in 
consequence, she feels unworthy to approach the Holy Ta- 
ble and remains away. 

Why is Miriam wrong? 

What words of Holy Scripture impress upon us the necessity of 
receiving the Body and Blood of Christ frequently? 


Why does the Church oblige the faithful to receive Holy Com- 
munion, at least once a year, during the Easter season? 


10. On the fourteenth of May, while on his way to 
work, Mr. Keaveney fell to the ground apparently uncon- 
scious. Mr. Smith, who was a few paces away, hastened to 
his assistance and upon noticing who he was gave an injunc- 
tion to his companion to call a priest quickly. Upon being 
questioned later as to how he knew the man was a Catholic, 
Mr. Smith replied: ‘For some time that man has gone to 
work about the same time I have and, consequently, I was 
often just a little behind him. Time and time again, I 
would see him step into the Catholic Church as he passed, or 
at least remove his hat as he passed the door, when he did 
not enter.” 

What other graces may we feel confident that Mr. Keaveney 
obtained through his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament? 

Why should every man remove his hat when passing a Catholic 


Church? 
Why should we visit the Blessed Sacrament frequently ? 


11. Dick Steven would very much like to begin the prac- 
tice of receiving Holy Communion daily. However, he hesi- 
tates because of the many venial sins he commits day after 
day. 

Should this deter Dick from receiving Holy Communion daily? 
Discuss. 

How can Dick greatly overcome these defects? 
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ITS EFFECTS 


12. On a questionnaire of a certain men’s college, the 
students were asked “to please state frankly your own experi- 
ence with frequent Communion.” Here are some of the 
frank statements: 


“T seldom if ever commit a mortal sin on the days which 
I receive Holy Communion. If I stay away from the Sacra- 
ments for several days I usually fall into many and grievous 
sins.” 

“When I am receiving frequently, I am a soldier; when I 
am not, I am a traitor.” 

“T can not do without it now; I actually feel a physical 
difference when I neglect it for a morning. Yet all the time 
I am battling rotten desires.”’, 

“T have received so many favors and such consolation 
from the practice that I feel that the old saying is true: 
‘God can get along without you, but you cannot get along 
without God.’ ” 


Would it not be possible for you to go to Holy Communion 
weekly? Daily? 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 
ITS INSTITUTION 


1. Jack Blackmore maintains that it is not in the power 
of any creature to forgive offenses against the Creator; and, 
therefore, confession in which the priest presumes to pardon 
sins cannot be of Divine institution. 

Prove Jack to be wrong. 


2. Mrs. Seidel admits the comparative necessity of every 
one having a trustworthy friend, yet she says, “Confession 
is an invention of priests.” 

From a purely human point of view, how can we argue the value 
of the confessional ? 

What has been your personal reaction in this respect? 


THE RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENT 


3. In order to receive the Sacrament of Penance worthily 
we need but consider the Parable of the Prodigal Son given 
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us by Our Lord Himself. As soon as the Prodigal Son, en- 
lightened by the Holy Ghost, thought over his misdeeds, he 
acknowledged them to himself. He saw how ungrateful he 
had been towards his loving father and was truly sorry. 
With firm determination he decided to return to his father 
and begin a new life at home. His decision took him back 
to his father to whom he confessed his sins and begged for 
forgiveness. Now, he was willing to be no longer considered 
son but servant. This was too much for the father. He fell 
upon his son’s neck and kissed him and admitted him to a 
joyous repast. 


From this parable, point out the five requisites for receiving the 
sacrament of Penance worthily. 


What was our Lord’s purpose in relating this parable? 


4. It was Saturday, the confession day of the pupils of X 
High School. The students might be seen coming into the 
church, kneeling for a moment, and then proceeding to the 
confessional. Occasionally, some might be seen with their 
faces buried in their hands and in deep meditation. 


These students had not been to confession for a month. 

What about those who directly entered the confessional? 

How serious an obligation is the examination of conscience, the 
act of contrition, and the purpose of amendment? 


About how long should the preparation for a monthly confes- 
sion take? 


5. Ned Black was caught in the act of stealing a large 
sum of money. He was arrested and sentenced. Ned was 
sorry he stole the money because he was caught. Ned has 
contrition. 

Is this contrition satisfactory for the reception of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance? Why? 

What must be the character of one’s contrition? 

Why should contrition precede the confession of sins? 


6. Harry Delaney met with so serious an accident that 
all bystanders thought that Harry could survive but a few 
minutes. A devout Catholic in the group whispered into 
his ear: “My God, I am sorry for all my sins, forgive me; I 
love Thee.” Harry’s lips were seen to move and a tear 
trickled down his cheek. 

Why was Harry sorry for his sins? 

What kind of an act of contrition was this? Why? 
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Harry had serious sin upon his soul. What effect would an act 
of perfect contrition have upon his soul? 

Why should one always endeavor to make an act of perfect con- 
trition before confession? 


Why should one frequently make acts of perfect contrition? 

How can you help propagate this practice ? 

7. Jane Belanger knows from sad experience that if she 
goes to a certain place, she commits serious sin. On Sat- 
urday she goes to confession. Before confession she makes 
an act of contrition and resolves not to commit those serious 
sins again, but she will not say to herself, “ I won’t go to that 
place again.” 

Is Jane’s confession sacreligious? Discuss. 


What do we call such a person, place or thing that may occasion 
sin’ 


When are we obliged to stay away from certain persons, places, 
or things? 


8. One penitent accuses himself by saying, ‘‘I missed Sun- 
day Mass five or ten times’’; another, “ I sinned against the 
first commandment, the second commandment, the fourth 
commandment, etc.”; a third, “I have sinned in thought, 
word, and deed”; a fourth, “I stole” and a fifth, “I spoke 


improper words.” 

What is wrong with all these statements? 

How must one’s confession be made? 

How might each one of the above statements be correctly ex- 
pressed so as to eliminate the necessity of the priest asking ques- 
tions. 

9. Frank McDougall has been a daily communicant for 
some time and now very rarely falls into serious sin. He goes 
to confession weekly and has again and again been requested 
by his confessor to include a sin from his past life. 

Why does the confessor request this? 

What is a good way to end all confessions? 


10. Helen Carron is ashamed to confess serious sin. If 
she does not go to Communion in the morning her mother 
will notice it and will be harsh with her. Helen goes through 
a struggle and only after much distress does she succeed in 
making the Father Confessor surmise that she had some- 
thing on her conscience which she cannot bring herself to 
confess. 
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What should one always remember when a temptation to secrecy 
presents itself ? 

Discuss the words of St. Augustine: “Accuse thyself, and God 
will excuse thee; excuse thyself and God will accuse thee.” 


11. Bill Stanton, a Protestant, says, “Catch me telling a 
man that I stole; I respect my liberty more than that.” 

Instruct Bill. 

History relates that in the fourteenth century St. John Nepomu- 
cene was drowned in the river Moldau by order of King Wences- 
laus of Bohemia because he would not reveal the confession of 
the Queen. The saint’s tongue was found incorrupt hundreds o 
years after. 


Kather Kohlman, S.J., was called to court to testify on a matter 
which he was supposed to have learned through the confessional. 
The priest refused and was tried for contempt of court. He, how- 
ever, was not punished and soon after a law was passed in the 
state of New York exempting priests from divulging such secrets. 


12. Father Reardon was in the habit of leaving his garage 
unlocked. On a Friday evening he had a number of tools 
stolen. The theft was discovered on Saturday. The same 
day a man came to him and confessed that he had stolen the 
tools. 

May the Father Confessor speak, outside of the sacred tribunal, 
to the penitent about matters which the penitent has confessed? 

Discuss. 

May Father Reardon begin to lock his garage after this con- 
fession? 


13. Jack Singer was obliged to leave church immediately 
after leaving the confessional. He firmly intended to say the 
penance, but when once he got back to work he forgot all 
about it. 

May Jack still say his penance before his next confession? 
Discuss. 

Why does the priest impose a penance? 

What obligation is there of performing the assigned penance? 

14. A false shame overcame Dick Young when questioned 
about a serious matter in the confessional, and he lied about 
it and gave the priest to understand the matter was not so 
serious. 

Why was Dick’s confession sacreligious ? 

What must he do to rectify the wrong? 

If Dick received Holy Communion after that confession, of what 
additional sin was he guilty? 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SACRAMENT 


15. “I go to confession month after month and yet I al- 
ways have the same things to say,” Fred Rieger was heard 
to complain. 

What’s the trouble? 

What might Fred do to improve this situation? How? 


16. There is not an adult Catholic who has not experi- 
enced that exuberant sense of inward peace and content- 
ment after a good confession at some time or other. 

Explain. 

If one has committed mortal sin, how can one again enter into 
union with Christ? What does this union with Christ guarantee 
for us?’ 

What is the significance of the Parable, “I am the Vine and you 
are the branches?” 

17. Lee Kelter has been an invalid all his life. Most of his 
time is spent in prayer. He is not conscious of ever having 
committed a mortal sin. 

According to the law of the Church, is Lee obliged to go to con- 
fession annually ? 

When is one obliged to go to confession? Discuss. 

When is it advisable for one to go to confession? 


THE SACRAMENT OF EXTREME UNCTION 


ITS INSTITUTION 


1. Lloyd Garish, a Protestant, irreverently remarked, 
“What good does that oiling do anyway? If old Kelly is 
going to die, he’s going to die—that won’t help him. It is 
just another superstitious practice of Popery.” 


How can you show Lloyd that the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion is of Divine institution? 
What is usually the cause of such irreverent remarks? 


THE RECEPTION OF THE SACRAMENT 


2. Arleen Kelly’s mother died some years ago. Her father 
was seriously ill and no hope of recovery was entertained. 
She notified their pastor, and her brother went to fetch him. 
While waiting for the priest she covered a small table with a 
white linen cloth, placed a crucifix between two candles, and 
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arranged a glass of water, a bottle of holy water, a napkin, 
five little balls of cotton, and a little piece of bread neatly 
on the table. When the priest came, Arleen met him at the 
door with a lighted candle, for she knew her father was to 
receive Viaticum also. For a little while they left the father 
alone with the priest while he made his last confession. 
Her father then received the Holy Viaticum. After a few 
prayers and a few words of consolation, the priest took the 
oils he had brought with him and made the Sign of the Cross 
on the dying man’s eyes, ears, nose, lips, hands and feet while 
he repeated the prayer, “Through this Holy Unction and His 
most tender mercy may the Lord forgive thee whatever sins 
thou hast committed by sight, by hearing, etc.” 


What is the purpose of each article Arleen placed upon the table? 

What is the significance of the oil used in administering the 
Sacrament of the Extreme Unction? 

Why does the priest anoint the five sense organs? 


What is the meaning of the prayer the priest says while anointing 
each member? 


Why should one, if possible, go personally for the priest? 


3. Mr. Kenna has been ill for many months. At the very 
beginning of his illness the Doctor advised him to receive the 
Last Sacraments. Now he desires to receive the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction again. 


How often may one receive the Sacrament of Extreme Unction? 
Why is it well to receive the Sacrament again if permitted? 


4. Regina Walton is dangerously ill. The attending phy- 
sician has advised her parents to call the priest. They defer, 
however, because they fear to frighten her. They carefully 
avoid speaking of anything that may make her realize the 
seriousness of her illness. 

Of what are the parents guilty? 

When should one call a priest? 

Some people have a false notion regarding the reception of Ex- 
treme Unction. They think that when one has received the Sacra- 


ment of Extreme Unction he is sure to die. What is the purpose of 
the Sacrament? 


ADVANTAGE OF THE SACRAMENT 


5. Father Dugan was called to a dying person. He found 
the man already unconscious. The priest gave him condi- 
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tional absolution and administered the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. His wife afterward remarked, “Now, Father, 
it is just as though he received all the Sacraments, isn’t it?” 


Extreme Unction can take the place of Confession, but of what 
can it never take the place? 


If the sick person had mortal sins on his soul and had no contri- 
tion, what effect did Extreme Unction have? 

Again, point out the importance of calling the priest in time. 

What act should one always make with a sick person, not only 
when awaiting the arrival of the priest, but at other times also? 


Why? 


6. A very holy person once feared death and felt certain 
that salvation was entirely out of the question for him. When 
he was told that he was seriously ill, he asked to have the 
priest come and anoint him for the dreadful journey he was 
about to take. The great peace and joy that he experienced 
after receiving the Sacrament of Extreme Unction were 
perceptible to every member of his family. 

_ What is one of the effects of the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion: 
ad is a holy person sometimes filled with anxiety on his death 
bed? 


7. All hope for the recovery of Roger Stanton had been 
abandoned. The priest was called, and immediately after 
the administration of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction a 
decided change in the patient was noticeable. Roger did 
not die, but a change for the better took place, and it was 
a matter of only a few weeks before Roger was around 
again. 


What is another effect of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction? 
Why is it foolish to think that death is absolutely imminent when 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is administered ? 


THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY ORDERS 


ITS INSTITUTION 


1. In the Old Testament God chose the Levites to exer- 
cise the priestly functions among His people. At the Last 
Supper Christ established the priesthood when He conse- 
crated the Apostles to their work in the words: ‘‘Do this for 
a commemoration of Me’’; and after His resurrection when 
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He said: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven them, whose sins you shall retain 
they are retained.” 

Who has the power to ordain? 

Discuss the Apostolic succession. 

What is the Sacrament of Holy Orders? 


ITS ADMINISTRATION AND RECEPTION 


2. Charles Coele had heard of the coming ordination of 
John McMahoney and out of mere curiosity made arrange- 
ments to attend. During the ceremony the bishop and priests 
first imposed hands upon John. Then the Bishop anointed 
the young man’s hands with holy oils and gave him the 
chalice with wine and the paten with a host saying at the 
same time: “Receive the power to offer sacrifice to God and 
to celebrate Mass.” Lastly, the bishop placed his hands 
a second time on Mr. McMahoney’s head and said: ‘“Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost, whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain they are 
retained.” 


What is the significance of each step in the process of ordination? 
Why is Holy Orders called the Sacrament of Holy Orders? 
What is the preparation for the Sacrament of Holy Orders? 


3. When Mr. Mead learned of the ordination of a certain 
young man to the priesthood, he remarked: ‘“‘Oh, he is too 
young. I could never tell him anything.” 

How old must a man be before he can be ordained ? 

What’s wrong with Mr. Mead? 

Why is a distinct vocation necessary ? 


4. Bernard Lerue, who was about to be graduated from 
high school, had often considered various professions as his 
life occupation. Again and again the thought of the priest- 
hood would come to him, but each time he would put the 
thought aside by saying to himself: “A priest’s life is too 
lonely and demands almost constant self-sacrifice.” 

Has Bernard a vocation to the priesthood? Discuss. 

What are the signs of a vocation? 

How could a vocation be fostered? 

Discuss religious orders as a possible solution of Bernard’s diffi- 
culty. 

Why does a priest not marry? 
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5. For many years Charles Regan had ardently desired to 
study for the priesthood. Mr. Regan’s ambition, however, 
was to see his son a lawyer. In spite of all opposition, 
Charles persisted in his studies and after many years was 
ordained to the priesthood. 

Was Charles justified in disot veyin g his father? Discuss. 

Why do parents sometimes hinder their children in their religious 
vocations ¢ 

What does experience show us is too often the result of a lost 
vocation ? 
6. Mrs. Leton was the fond mother of five sons. She had 
always longed to see one of her sons at the altar and from 
earliest childhood had instilled into the mind of the young- 
est boy, James, that he was to be a priest. With that in mind, 
she had cautiously governed his education. After completing 
his studies he could not break the heart of his old mother 
and was ordained. 






















7. One stormy day, we are told, Martin Luther and a 
friend were walking along a country road when suddenly a 
storm arose. Luther’s friend was struck by lightning and 
killed on the spot. In a state of extreme excitement and fear, 
Luther promised to enter a religious order and to become 
a en st. 












8. Sian mission fields are constantly clamoring for 
priests, sisters and zealous lay people. In the entire world 
only 305,000,000 people are Catholic. According to the 
injunction of Christ there must be but one fold and one 
shepherd. It is the duty of Catholics then to bring the re- 
maining 1,043,000,000 peuple into ) the true fold. 

How can we doit? How cz 2 

How can we foster reli c101 $ Vi 

Lack of self-sacrifice is the chi 


this? 
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9. On a certain occasion three men had formed a strong 
dislike for their pastor, Father Lawler, and had determined 
to “get even.” One December night, while a blizzard was 
raging, the three men drove to the parish rectory and told 
the priest that an old lady was dying in a desolate cottage 
fifteen miles out in the country. Although already late at 
night, Father Lawler, with true priestly zeal, went to the 
church to get the Blessed Sacrament and the Holy Oils. 
After driving out about five miles, the men began to taunt 
Father Lawler and to show great disrespect for the Blessed 
Sacrament. The priest, however, continued to pray. After 
they had driven for about an hour, the car stopped. As soon 
as Father had alighted, the men quickly drove on and threw 
back the retort: “See how you get home; there’s nobody 
sick out here.” Father Lawler finally reached home about 
noon the next day, more dead than alive. A short time later, 
he said to a priest friend: “‘You’re still young; watch for the 
death of these three men.” All three men died most tragic 
deaths within a short period of time. Not one received the 
consolation of the Last Sacraments nor did they receive 
Christian burial. 


Why does God, even in this world, often punish those who show 
disrespect to his anointed ones? 


We sometimes hear people say of priests: “Oh, they are only men 
like the rest of us.” Discuss. 

10. St. Francis of Assisi always had a great respect for 
priests, and once said that were he to meet an angel and a 


priest, he would greet the priest first and then the angel. 
Explain. 
Why should men doff the hat when meeting a priest ? 


THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


ITS INSTITUTION 


1. After the creation of Adam, God said: “It is not good 
for man to be alone: let us make him a helpmate like unto 
himself.” When God made Eve and brought her to Adam 
and Adam said: “This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of 
my flesh: she shall be called woman, because she was taken 
out of man: wherefore a man shall leave his father and 
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mother and shall cleave to his wife; and they shall be two in 
one flesh.” (Gen. 1I:27,28). Later on St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Ephesians writes, ‘“‘This is a great Sacrament; but I 
speak in Christ and in the Church.” (Eph. 5:32). 

What effect has Our Lord’s teaching on marriage had upon the 
world? 

Why did Our Lord work his first miracle at the wedding feast of 
Cana? 


ITS ADMINISTRATION AND RECEPTION 
2. Mr. and Mrs. Wagman are the prudent parents of five 
daughters. Again and again they have impressed upon 
them the importance of keeping company with Catholics 
and have always insisted upon their bringing their young 
friends to their home. All five daughters married devoted 
Catholics and began their wedded life with the blessing of 
the Church. 

Why were Mr. and Mrs. Wagman prudent in inviting the young 
people to their homes? 

Why were Catholic young people insisted upon? 





























3. Mr. Devon had a wife living in a distant city. His 
business took him to Chicago and while he was there he fell 
in love with Margaret Collins, and a short time later was 
married by Father Rice. After being married for five years, 
Margaret learned that Mr. Devon had a wife living. 

Is Margaret married? Discuss. 

Must they obtain a divorce ? 

Is Margaret free to marry? Is Mr. Devon? Discuss. 

4. Marion McHugh, a Catholic, wishes to marry Ray Do- 
lan, an unbaptized person. Her parish priest refuses to marry 
her because Ray has not been baptized. She then leaves her 
home town and goes to another city and after living there 
one month goes to a priest who is a total stranger to both 
of them. Ray takes the necessary instruction and signs the 
promises, but all the time Marion is cautious not to disclose 
the fact that Ray has not been baptized. The marriage cere- 
mony is performed. 

Are Marion and Ray married? Discuss. 

Is Marion guilty of sin? Explain. 
What must Marion do before she can receive the Sacraments? 
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5. Philip Regan wishes to marry his second cousin, Regina 
King. 

Why may he not marry her? 

In what degree of kinship is his second cousin? 

Why does the Church forbid the marriage of near relatives? 

Regina King is a homeless girl. Does this change the situation? 

In order to keep an inheritance, according to an uncle’s will, 
Regina and Philip must marry. Does this change the situation? 


6. When fourteen years of age, Marie Carron was taken 
seriously ill with a lingering illness. After long deliberation 
and prayer she vowed to enter a religious order should she 
recover. Marie recovered and later regretted having made 
the vow because she wished to marry. 

What should Marie do? 

Discuss Marie’s vow. 

7. Walter Bain, a staunch Methodist, is deeply in love 
with a Catholic girl, Joan Black. He is willing to become a 
Catholic but constantly puts it off to a later date. Joan’s 
parents are much opposed, but Joan insists upon marrying 
him, saying he will become a Catholic as soon as they are 
married. 

Does experience prove that Joan is right? Discuss. 

Why are mixed marriages practically never happy? 

A priest can bless a picture, a house, a field, etc., but not a mixed 
marriage. Why? 

8. Dan Deneen and Mary Maier, two Catholics, obtained 
a marriage license and on February 13, 1930, appeared be- 
fore the Justice of the Peace and took each other for hus- 
band and wife. 

Are Dan and Mary married? Explain. 

May Dan and Mary go to confession? Discuss. 

May Dan and Mary receive Holy Communion? Discuss. 

Why are Dan and Mary living in sin? 


9. Doris Lowdon and Patrick Cole were married by the 
Reverend Mr. Beaver of the First Episcopal Church. 

Of what sin is Patrick, the Catholic party, guilty ? 

Does this ceremony give Doris and Patrick the right of living 
together ¢ 


10. From childhood Joe Segers maintained that when it 
came time for him to marry he would not have the banns of 
matrimony published because he disliked the publicity. 
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Why does the Church insist upon the publication of the banns? 
If necessary, how may one be excused from the publication of 
the banns? 


11. After a civil ceremony, two Catholics came to Father 
Mulrein and asked to have their marriage blessed. 

What did they mean? 

Are they married? Explain. 

If they obtain a divorce, may they marry other parties? 


12. After careful consideration and_much prayer, Louise 
Koch and Leonard Neil present themselves before the priest 
to take each other: “to have and to hold, from this day for- 
ward, for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness, 
and in health” until death doth them part. 

Who administers the Sacrament of Matrimony? Explain. 

For how long do Louise and Leonard promise to be faithful to 
each other? 

May this promise ever be broken? Discuss. 


13. Mr. and Mrs. Borden had been married ten years 
when suddenly Mr. Borden became a raving maniac. Mrs. 
Borden had four children for whom it was very difficult to 
provide. A very favorable opportunity for a second marriage 


offered itself to Mrs. Borden, and she desired to marry since 
there was no hope for her husband’s recovery. 
May Mrs. Borden obtain a divorce and re-marry? Discuss. 
When does the Church permit separation? 
Under what conditions may a Catholic be married a second time? 


14. On the eve of their wedding day Lillian and Carl had 
made arrangements with their pastor to be at church at eight 
o’clock. After practicing for the morning services, Lillian 
and Carl went to Confession. Out of shame Lillian deliber- 
ately concealed a mortal sin. Her conscience troubled her; 
nevertheless, she went through all the services the following 
morning. 

Of what sins is Lillian guilty? 

Is she married? Discuss. 

What must she do before she can make her peace with God? 

If, before the services, Lillian made an act of perfect contrition 
would the situation be changed? Discuss. 

15. After a pure courtship of moderate duration Agnes 
Fanker and George Murphy were united in marriage at a 
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beautiful church ceremony. Later they became the happy 
parents of three sons and two daughters. Their married life 
was more than ordinarily happy, and on one occasion when 
speaking to the priest who had married them, they were told 
that the blessing of God which they experienced was the 
result of a good Catholic marriage. 

Why should young people insist upon a Nuptial Mass? 

Is there any time in the year when a wedding ceremony may not 
take place? Discuss. 

Many devout Catholics prepare for marriage by a novena of Holy 
Communions or by a three days’ retreat. Why is prayer most neces- 
sary before marriage? 

Is it silly to pray to obtain a good Catholic wife or a good Catholic 
husband? Discuss. 

Who are the patrons of ideal home life? 





So ee SV + 


Cheology for the Teacher ) 


GRACE AND THE CHILD MIND 


REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Grove, Missouri 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the second article adapted from the work; Grace 
a Dix Ans by the Abbé Gellé.1\—The first article in the series appeared in the 
April JOURNAL? 

In a previous article we found that the surest sign of mor- 
tal sin in children was in their indifference for God and the 
things of God. Apparently then we can argue to the presence 
of grace from their attachment to God, which is the direct 
effect of charity. But the Council of Trent declared that we 
have no certainty of faith of the state of grace save by a 
special revelation; and perhaps in no other way is absolute 
certainty, even moral, available, yet there exist very prob- 
able signs. And after the presumption of innocence in chil- 
dren, already established by negative proof, we expect to find 
these signs of grace in most of them. Hence we may treat 
this phase briefly and pass on to that richer field of the condi- 
tions under which they possess and retain this grace. 

St. Thomas gives three signs of the state of grace: one is 
delighted in God, one despises worldly things and one is not 
conscious of grave sin. Now these signs are essentially sub- 
jective and hence ambiguous as reduced to internal observa- 


1 Abbé Gellé. La Grace ad Dix Ans. Published by Gabriel Beauchesne. Rue de 
Rennes, 117, Paris, France. 

2 Reverend Leo P. Foley, C.M., “Mortal Sin and the Child Mind.” JourNAL 
oF RELIGIOUS INstrucTION, Vol. IV. No. 8 (April, 1934), p. 761. 
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tion. In children, moreover, given so little to introspection, 
we must rather guess at their inclinations, complacencies and 
attachments to discern of what spirit they are. The proper 
questioning none the less evokes the smile of grace on their 
lips. Are they pleased with God and the things of God? 
They may not like learning the catechism but they are inter- 
ested in its content. They delight in the hope that they will 
go to heaven, that they will see God, will live like God and 
with God alone. Most of them will tell you they do not 
want to stay on earth forever. And when they sin, they are 
saddened that they have lost God and they are happy when 
He is given back to them. Again, they love the priest and the 
saints in whom they see God present and acting. They de- 
light in miracles as God’s action. They want to do good for 
God, and if they picture Him as human, they wish to love 
Him, to please the Sacred Heart. And on this are based 
many acts of obedience, telling the truth, etc. Also they like 
to be told they resemble the Child Jesus. Leaving aside 
children who are hostile to God, his priests and all religious 
instruction, most children show forth this first sign of grace, 
this delight in God which opens their hearts and begets in- 
satiable desire for divine things. But is it nature or grace 
that moves them so to act? Perhaps it merely continues their 
imitation of older persons. In certain circumstances of re- 
treats, grace seems luminously manifest, but many learned 
persons doubt the certainty of this sign in their ordinary 
daily conduct, for it may be no more reliable than childish 
remorse in establishing the existence of mortal sin. Since 
this reasoning is valid, we depend rather on an indirect 
proof from the economy of grace, namely its dispensation 
and protection in ten year old children, but we still feel the 
direct signs are not wholly without worth. 

The second sign of grace according to St. Thomas is con- 
tempt for worldly things, which is opposed to the threefold 
lust of the flesh, of the eyes and the pride of life. Cicero was 
amused that in children are mirrored all the vices of the 
adult in this triple attachment. But we answer: in children 
there is no lust of the flesh at all, but only some gluttony and 
curiosity. If they are acquisitive, they are rather prodigal 
than avaricious. If given to rivalry, it is not the pride that 
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knows neither God nor master. Children, with their active 
sense life, are caught by material appearances, but it is not 
the rational act whereby sinners place their sovereign good in 
worldly things. They do not reject the world by an act of 
reason, they simply do not love it with a sovereign love be- 
cause they do not experience the intense emotional pleasures 
of their elders. This gives us the presumption of innocence 
as we noted in a previous article, wherein also the third sign 
of St. Thomas was sufficiently treated. 

We would now present an indirect but cogent proof of 
grace in children, namely the economy of grace, by which is 
meant before all the system of safeguards of grace. Sancti- 
fying grace as an inherent quality in the substance of the 
soul keeps itself in being, yet must be protected against mor- 
tal sin, and this by actual graces. What is the economy at 
the age of ten years? We might try first to determine the 
conditions of perseverance in grace and so plan the proper 
education in grace. But we can proceed more surely by de- 
termining when the safeguards are lacking. We dismiss the 
preliminary question, whether grace actually flows into the 
child, and consider immediately how it flows. God’s Provi- 
dence ordinarily governs creatures by the intermediaries on 
which these creatures depend. Thus children receive all from 
God by their parents. Will not the parents’ sin dry up the 
source of grace? Certainly religious education is a great 
boon, the scandal of the little one is almost irreparable and 
parents may intercept many graces. But St. Thomas points 
out that the spiritual punishment of the parents does not 
descend to the children save by some fault of the children 
themselves. Now small children seldom merit blindness and 
hardness of heart from abuse of grace. So a distinction is 
needed between graces earned by personal merit and prayers 
of parents, and the graces which are the ordinary helps that 
God gives to all His adopted children. The former are lack- 
ing through the sins of parents, the latter only through the 
personal fault of the children. The former make virtuous 
acts easy by habit, the latter principally safeguard the good 
will of the child. For this grace of good will is from God 
alone and cannot be directly prevented by either man or 
devil. These at most solicit, only God directly moves the 
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will of man. And as the direction of the human will to the 
Sovereign Good is the best act of the human will, this act 
depends only on God and on each one’s liberty. Any malice 
in children will hardly dry up the source of grace, but rather 
merely hinder its action. And so we conclude that God gives 
to little children, in spite of family, school and nation, ali 
graces sufficient and beyond to preserve their good will. 

Now the normal condition for moral actions is that a man 
act from virtue, namely his free will directed by reason and 
through good habits makes him master of himself. Divine 
grace cooperates so perfectly with this natural free activity 
as to escape internal observation, yet we know by faith that 
grace precedes and causes the natural rational activity. This 
combined activity of nature and grace furnishes the normal 
safeguard of sanctifying grace. But what virtues are found 
in small children? Psychology answers that without excep- 
tion natural virtues are acquired by the exercise of personal 
activity in deliberate rational efforts directed to their 
growth. In their origin, progress and use they depend essen- 
tially on reason and liberty. The infused virtues have God 
as their sole cause; they increase in proportion to sanctify- 
ing grace, of which they are faculties. They give the inclina- 
tion to that good which is their proper object, but that this 
inclination result in action depends on acquired habits which 
perfect our natural faculties, remove the obstacles of vicious 
habits and keep the passions from acting against right rea- 
son. And so good morals, whether considered as fruits of 
natural or acquired virtues, depend in exercise on the full use 
of reason. 


Now children receive at baptism the infused virtues, both 
theological and moral. The inner inclination of these active 
principles of their acts is the first safeguard of grace. This 
inclination can be measured only as sanctifying grace is 
measured. The initial measure is given at baptism and the- 
ology recognizes two ways in which it is increased: by the 
sacraments and intense acts of charity. Such acts, from 
habitual lack of full use of reason in children, will be rare. 
We have then the sacraments, and above all the Holy Eu- 
charist; for each Communion, if not sacrilegious, increases 
grace and the infused virtues and their sweet impulses to 
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good. Daily Communion then is the norm for children. Yet 
there remains the difficulty that the practice of the infused 
virtues depends on acquired habits. But children lacking 
continuous use of full reason are not virtuous in the proper 
sense but rather by the borrowed virtues of their instructors. 
Shall we then conclude that they have no protection against 


this feebleness of reason? Or is there some other provision 
made for them? 


The answer is found in distinguishing in man a twofold 
principle of movement to good: the one, interior, which is 
reason; the other, exterior, which is God. God even supplies 
the former in some measure and this is the case with chil- 
dren, who under God’s movement, are very supple instru- 
ments. For though children are not given to reflection, yet 
they are not mere automata but act spontaneously from 
ideas and persistent inclinations, true habits of thinking, 
which are as unchangeable as they are irreflective. They 
depend on parents and teachers for their virtues, and this 
external guidance persists even after the use of reason, for 
the child is a “slave of its ideas,” perceiving no need to direct 
himself and not move as the tool of another. The virtues 
of the instructor work in children somewhat like the sugges- 
tions of the hypnotizer. Their influence is partly of the 
sensible order, partly of the rational, and by it reason is 
formed, but moral development must pass through this semi- 
instinctive stage. For that matter many adults never pass 
this stage in religious development and we must recognize 
the religious instinct as their guiding power. Such certainly 
are children, who at the age of ten, do not act from virtue. 

Providence accommodates itself wonderfully to this 
manner of acting by the gifts of the Holy Ghost. These are 
certain habits that perfect man by rendering him docile to 
the movement of the Holy Ghost. Where reason fails, in- 
stinct and the impulse of the Holy Ghost give to souls this 
delight and love of the Sovereign Good, God, the unchange- 
able Good, thus setting them in the way of grace. An im- 
pulse is needed for the exercise of the infused virtues as 
well as for the attraction of the gifts, but in the virtues, it is 
from reason, while in the gifts, man is rendered docile to 
the action of God. While God does not interfere either with 
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man’s will or reason, yet He directs his inclinations by a 
supernatural instinct of divine love so that man produces 
voluntary actions. And this, by a providential dispensation, 
is the normal economy of grace in the soul of the child. The 
instinct of the Holy Ghost cooperating with the influence of 
the educator leads the child to produce good action. The 
objection that the gifts surpass the common perfection of 
the virtues does not hold because this is the only connatural 
manner for children. It is further explained by the predilec- 
tion of God for the young, whom, however, He does not 
remove from their state of moral and supernatural inferi- 
ority. 

Now when educators neglect their work, grace no doubt 
suffers retrenchment, since the Holy Ghost accommodates 
His action to the order of nature. But this rigorous law 
must be tempered for children, for the best action in man 
is received from God, namely good will with the proper or- 
der to the Sovereign Good and this is still given by God act- 
ing immediately on the human will to move and perfect it. 
Hence, we must say that God gives these neglected children 
grace sufficient and beyond to direct themselves towards the 
Sovereign Good. Again, parents never entirely fail to give 
particular rules of prudence and knowledge of particular 
good and evil; where they do, the sins of the children are 
material only, though certainly they hamper the exercise of 
good will. Here we think the Holy Spirit intervenes by the 
sweet attraction of the gifts to safeguard this good will by 
moral suggestions, not miraculously but merely supplying 
the weakness of their reason. Still the neglect of the parents 
loses for the child many opportunities for the intervention 
of the Holy Spirit. 

To confirm these theological considerations, let us allege 
certain facts. Thus we find surprising instincts of piety in 
children, frequently out of all proportion to their natural 
mental attainments. Again, how well they understand the 
gifts: fear, to be afraid of sin, fortitude, to suffer for God; 
piety, to be docile; counsel, to make good choices; knowl- 
edge, our religion is true; understanding, to have ideas about 
God; wisdom, to think of God in loving him. The Gospel 
rule that the fruits give knowledge of the tree is fulfilled in 
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them, for if we run over the list of the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost we find that children possess them almost by nature, 
while the beatitudes corresponding to the gifts are often 
had by them in an heroic degree. It is this economy of grace 
by the gifts that gives us the strongest presumption of the 
state of grace in children, for after all what God keeps is 
safely kept. 

We must add a word, however, on children who sin mor- 
tally. They have only the help of the graces usually granted 
to sinners, because they lost grace by their own fault and 
lost also this infused disposition to be moved by God which 
is from the gifts. Yet God does not abandon them but gives 
them the grace to repent. Prayer, instruction, above all sac- 
raments, constitute a system of external graces accompany- 
ing the interior call to sanctification. And a very little light 
suffices to detach the will of a little child from the created 
good and lead it back to God the Sovereign Good. 

We may now attempt to fix the conditions of grace and 
find an explanation for the sad fact that many children fall 
into grave sin almost as soon as their life becomes more re- 
flective and personal. It cannot be merely the increase of 
concupiscence and temptations, for their grace should increase 
in proportion. The cause lies deeper. As the child becomes 
more rational and his instincts less powerful, he must act 
from virtue. But his virtues are still in an unformed state. 
Saddest of all, the most intelligent children fall the first, 
while the less talented persevere. We do not decry obedi- 
ence, but we do condemn mere material docility, for unless 
rational obedience be developed, good habits cannot be per- 
manent. Even frequent Communion does not of itself assure 
perseverance. For while it gives some opportunity of prac- 
ticing acquired virtues, it does not assure the ready exercise 
of all that is required for perseverance. These acquired 
virtues in their perfect state are rare in children, but they 
must be present at least in the formative state as something 
to be adopted and strengthened and as such they suffice at 
this age to direct the childish energies to good. Educators 
fail mainly in overlooking the fact that children are much 
less advanced and much less intelligent than is commonly be- 
lieved. These virtuous habits must be imposed at first with- 
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out giving any reason, but progressively they must be 
brought to the state of reflective virtues, so that growing up 
the child himself will take an active part in their cultivation. 
But to expect this from the beginning is a vicious circle, for 
reason acts morally by virtues, which reason itself must di- 
rect. And herein lies the irreparable harm done by parents 
and teachers, who neglect to form in children these acquired 
virtues that must replace the transitory directive impulses of 
the Holy Ghost as the child grows up and which alone can 
assure perseverance. Yet the children themselves are not 
entirely blamless. They neglect the grace that is given them 
in not resisting temptations. This resistance would exercise 
their virtues and so form the habits. But it is not easy for 
them to resist when the moral atmosphere surrounding them 
is not good. Now education’s highest work is unquestionably 
to assure children’s perseverance in grace. From what we 
have seen then its central problem must be to find persuasive 
means to lead children to acquired habits that guarantee 
this perseverance. Otherwise nature will resist the Holy 
Ghost and paralyze the divine action. From sensuality is 
begotten venial sin, which hinders the exercise of the virtues 
and the gifts. The more then we diminish the lust of the 
eyes, the lust of the flesh and the pride of life, the more re- 
sponsive will the child be to the action of the Spirit. In other 
words, children, who are submissive, calm, moderate in their 
desires are the most firmly established in sanctifying grace. 





NOTES ON THEOLOGICAL ACCURACY 
CONFIRMATION 


REVEREND ALEXANDER P. SCHORSCH, C.M. 
Graduate School, De Paul University 


Chicago, Illinois 


On Pentecost day the Holy Ghost came on the assembled 
Christians in the upper room as they formed a society, the 
Mystical Body of Christ of which Christ is the head, to re- 
main with them forever. Christ, in His promise to send the 
Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, seems to have had this coming 
of the Holy Ghost in mind. But the third person of the 
Blessed Trinity came also upon them individually so as to 
sanctify and strengthen each one. In this second way of His 
coming, the Holy Ghost produced upon those in the upper 
room the effects of the Sacrament of Confirmation. They 
did not indeed receive the Sacrament of Confirmation but 
they received its effects miraculously. 

Some of our textbooks and manuals of religion include 
among the effects of Confirmation, the infusion of the Holy 
Ghost, thus giving the impression that the reception of the 
Holy Ghost is the peculiar effect of Confirmation. Like all 
other sacraments, Confirmation causes sanctifying grace and 
gives the right to a special kind of actual grace. Of course, 
since by appropriation, sanctification is attributed to the 
third person of the Blessed Trinity, although the three per- 
sons equally take part in it, it could be said that Confirma- 
tion gives the Holy Ghost. But then the same thing could 
be said of all the other Sacraments. Our first santification 
comes normally through Baptism whereby, through sancti- 
fying grace, God dwells in us, and we live by Him; the 
maturation of this sanctification is brought about by the 
Sacrament of Confirmation when the indwelling of the 
Blessed Trinity becomes more intimate in us, and we become 
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supernaturally grown up. The early Fathers of the Church 
always speak of these two Sacraments together, closely inter- 
relating them. 

Sometimes our texts of religion treat of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, of His fruits, of the beatitudes in connection 
with Confirmation. Thus they seem to teach that these are 
peculiarly related to the Sacrament of Confirmation. Some 
books give the gifts of the Holy Ghost among the effects of 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. In a certain sense it is true 
that the gifts of the Holy Ghost are in some way closely 
related to the Sacrament of Confirmation, not, however, in 
a peculiar manner. We receive the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
when we receive sanctifying grace, whether we receive sanc- 
tifying grace through one of the Sacraments or through an 
act of a perfect love of God. Every time our sanctifying 
grace is increased, the gifts increase in perfection in us, they 
are more intimately united to us so as to become operative 
in a greater degree. Since, then, any Sacrament might in- 
crease sanctifying grace, it also has, to the extent explained, 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost among its effects. It is hardly 
correct, therefore, to make the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
a peculiar effect of the sacrament of Confirmation. 

The fruits of the Holy Ghost and the beatitudes are 
still less closely related to Confirmation than the gifts. Both 
of them are, in the nature of actual graces, designed to bring 
holiness to its summit. The fruits seem to be related to the 
virtues; we receive the fruits when we have advanced very 
far in the virtues, in order to bring our virtues to their 
perfection. The beatitudes are related to the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost in a similar manner, making us immediately fit 
for heaven, giving us, so to say, a foretaste of the Beatific 
Vision. 





New Books in Review 


Early Maryland Pageant. By Lillian M. O’Conner and 
Margaret L. Fitzsimmons. Providence Press: St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods, Indiana, 1934. Pp. 42. Price $1.00. 


In this pageant is presented a clear and balanced picture 
of the early history of Maryland, and the spread of the 
Catholic Religion in the United States. Historically authen- 
tic facts are depicted by means of colorful settings, beauti- 
ful costumes, inspiring music, picturesque dances and drills, 
all characteristic of the England of the seventeenth century. 

Dialogue, stage settings, costumes, music, dance and drill 
numbers are complete in detail. The pageant is divided 
into three parts. The first episode treats the English back- 
ground of Maryland’s history, the second portrays early 
days in the Colony, and the third indicates the growth of 
Catholicism in the United States. Each episode is a com- 
plete unit and may be given as such. The pageant is writ- 
ten as an outdoor production either for a day or evening 
performance, but can be adapted to an indoor stage. The 
cast of characters may be increased or diminished. The au- 
thors have combined the romance of history with the in- 
spiration and pageantry of religion. 


Practical Psychology in Character Development. By 
Rudolf Allers. An abridged and re-arranged version of the 
Author’s Psychology of Character, translated by E. B. 
Strauss, made by Vera Barclay. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1934. Pp. xiv+190. Price $2.00. 


This is the volume that receives editorial attention in the 
present issue of the JouRNAL. The analytical table of con- 
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tents furnishes the reader not only with page references to 
this abridged edition of Allers’ Psychology of Character but 
it also gives those pages from which the passages have been 
taken in the original work. The Table of Contents gives an 
outline of the book in detail. The following chapter head- 
ings show something of the character of the text: Chapter I 
—For Whom Is This Book Intended? Chapter II—Forces 
That Form Character. Chapter I1I—Compensation and 
Over-compensation. Chapter IV—The First Years of Life: 
“Inferiority Sense”; Fear. Chapter V—The Child and the 
Grown-up: Some Errors in Upbringing. Chapter VI—‘Diffi- 
cult” Children. Chapter VII—The Child’s Situation in the 
Family. Chapter VIII—School. Chapter [x—Adolescence. 
Chapter X—Ideals; Day Dreams; and the Danger of Un- 
reality. Chapter XI—Some Faults of Character. Chapter 
XII—Some Aspects of Neurosis. Chapter XIII—Self- 
knowledge. Chapter XIV—The Way Out. We recommend 
this volume to all religious educators, parents and teachers. 
Practical Psychology in Character Development does not 
attempt to answer all the problems of character development. 
However, it is a valuable reference. It coordinates the find- 
ings of psychology with religious knowledge and principle. 
Religious education, which should result in religious living, 
will be the more easily carried on because of the findings and 
applications of modern psychology. 


First Communion Catechism. By Reverend P. Henry 
Sullivan. New York: George Grady, 445 West 41st Street, 
1934. Pp. 24. Price $3.50 per hundred. 


Many priests and religious throughout the country are 
earnestly striving to improve the teaching of religion, espe- 
cially for public school children. This is an exceedingly 
healthy sign. Out of it is bound to come some very worth- 
while work. The First Communion Catechism is the latest 
addition to the increasing number of new catechisms. 

Father Sullivan has successfully caught the spirit of the 
First Communion Class and transferred it to the printed 
text. He has had years of experience in the Sunday School 
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and knows how to word God’s revealed truth for the child 
mind. This little book recognizes that religion must be lived 
rather than simply memorized, and so there are interspersed 
throughout the text telling phrases and remarks urging devo- 
tional practices on the child. Religious poetry has been 
called upon to enforce the catechism lessons, and several 
hymns have been incorporated in the text which will be of 
genuine assistance to those charged with the duty of instruct- 
ing for First Communion. 


How to Teach the Catechism, Volume Two, Grades IV- 
VI. Volume Three, Grades VII-VIII. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. 
A. Schumacher. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1934. Pp. 
x+313. Price $2.00. Pp. viit+-334. Price $2.00. 


In these two volumes Monsignor Schumacher completes 
his presentation of lessons for the eight grades of the ele- 
mentary school. The three volumes of this series are hand 
books for the teacher, explaining each question and answer 
in the Baltimore Catechism. The author does not refer the 
teacher to any other source book. The material is given for 
a month by month program. Throughout the course correla- 
tion is made with Bible and Church history, the ecclesiastical 
year, liturgy and the questions relative to religious and moral 
practices. 


Roses—Red and White and Gold. The Rosary Mysteries 
Explained to Children. Penned and Pictured by Sister 
Caterina, O.P. New York: Benziger Brothers, 1933. Pp 30. 
Price 40c. 


Parents of small children and teachers of the first two 
grades will all desire copies of this booklet. With its large 
illustrations and delightful verses, Our Blessed Mother and 
the life of Christ are presented to the small child through 
the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. 
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Rosa Mystica. Edited by Alvin H. Goeser. Lisle, Illi- 
nois: Saint Procopius College Press, 1932. Pp. 64. Price 
25c; five copies $1.00 postpaid. 


Works of Catholic and non-Catholic poets are used in this 
collection of poems about the Blessed Virgin. The selections 
are representative. 


NOVELS 


Life Returns to Die. By Edward A. Herron. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 1934. Price $2.00. 


This is a sorrowful story, particularly in its ending, but 


interesting as a departure from the ordinary type of Catholic 
fiction. 


Arrows of Iron. By Reverend H. S. Spaulding, S.J., New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1934. Price $1.50. 


This is a most appropriate year for Father Spaulding’s 
new book with its characters and setting of early Maryland. 
Boys and girls will like this book and be instructed at the 
same time. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ingri & Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. The Lord’s Prayer. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. 30. 
Price $1.75. 

McGucken, William J., S.J. The Catholic Way in Education. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. xvii+131. 
Price $1.50. 

PAMPHLETS 


Cox, Rev. Ignatius W., S.J. The Divine Romance of Marriage. 
New York: The Paulist Press, 1934. Pp. 23. Price 5c; $3.50 the 
hundred ; $30.00 the thousand. 

Lord, Rev. Daniel A., S.J. Jt’s Christ or War. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work, 1934. Pp. 36. Price 10c. : 

Sausen, Rev. Alphonse, O.S.B. Jilustrated Catechism for Little 


Children. New York: Harrison Brothers, 809 Westchester Avenue, 
1933. Pp. 52. Price 6c. 
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Editorial Notes and Comments | 


CREDIT RECOGNITION FOR RELIGION COURSES 


We have just had the privilege of examining the complete 
report of a study authorized by the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors on the present recognition of Bible 
credit for college entrance. The Catholic educator, in con- 
sidering the data procured, must remember that the status 
of Bible study alone was investigated, not religious doctrine. 
The report of the investigation shows a very good represen- 
tation of colleges and universities in the United States. Data 
were procured from 452 universities and colleges and 95 
junior colleges. Out of this number, 80 per cent of the col- 
leges and universities accept entrance credit in Biblical 
study, while 83 per cent of the junior colleges grant such 
credit. It is only to be expected that most of the schools 
replying stated that the work “must be done in schools accre- 
dited by the State Department or by other duly consti- 
tuted authorities.” An examination by state of the list of 
colleges and universities recognizing credit in Bible for en- 


trance shows that out of the total 442 institutions, only 20 
Catholic colleges are listed. 


We disagree with those Catholic institutions that state 
they do not award credit in Bible or Religion because they 
are governed by a particular association of colleges and 
secondary schools. The investigation made by the editorial 
office of the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION showed 
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definitely that accrediting agencies have taken no position 
relative to the recognition of religion credits. 

A further examination of the list of universities contribut- 
ing data to the study made by the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors shows that the most highly respected 
institutions of learning in the country, with very few excep- 
tions, are willing to recognize study of the Bible for college 
entrance credit. 


If the National Association of Biblical Instructors is in- 
terested in this problem of credit recognition, how much 
more important should the whole question of Religion credit 
be to Catholic education? Let us give and accept credit for 
Religion study. Let us include it in our minimum essentials 
for graduation. Let us present our courses in such an organ- 
ization that the field of non-Catholic education will respect 
them. As one of the greatest Catholic educators in the 
United States said last year: “The trouble is within our 
own household.” What are we going to do about it? At 
present the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is investi- 
gating two problems: (1) The attitude of state universities 
and comparable institutions in accepting credit in Religion 
toward the minimum units required for college entrance. 
(2) The tendency of the same institutions to accept credit 
in Religion toward the minimum units for a bachelor’s de- 
gree. 


Catholic educators have an unusual opportunity this sum- 
mer to study the question. At national and local meetings 
religious instruction will receive due attention. Improvement 
in instruction, and by instruction we mean the entire Reli- 
gion curriculum, is bound to follow full credit recognition 


for religion courses both at the high school level and in the 
college. 
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SOME DATA ON SECONDARY SCHOOL RELIGION 


Last February, Reverend J. J. Edwards, C.M., principal of 
De Paul Academy, Chicago, administered a questionnaire 
study to the students in his high school “for the purpose of 
ascertaining the progress and reaction of the students to the 
various forms of religious activity sponsored by the school.” 
A numerical examination of the replies of students exhibited 
a very favorable picture, one that is characteristic of our best 
Catholic high schools. We believe that readers of the Jour- 
NAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION who are working in the sec- 
ondary school field might be interested in a study of the 
following replies in the light of their particular school situa- 
tions. 

From the replies to the question: “What is your reaction to 
the Religion class at De Paul Academy? Does it meet your 
needs?” we isolate these replies of individuals: 


“There are many points of religion brought out that I did not wholly 
understand.” 

“T look forward eagerly to religion day.” 

“They are run all right; but it doesn’t change my life any.” 

“T think the s. classes ought to have a different book.” 

“No, some questions are too deep.” 

“T learned it all in grammar school.” 

“Religion classes are not up to the high standard of teaching that 
is given other branches.” 

“No, we should give more consideration to the moral side—it is the 
outstanding topic of the day. Better to hear it in school than on the 
street. Open forum should be held.” 

“The classes are rather dull and the text complicated.” 


In reply to the questions: “Are the Thursday Conferences 
instructive, interesting, or dull? On what subjects do you 
feel you need instruction?” the majority of the students 
found the Conferences interesting and instructive. But again 
we abstract a few isolated replies for the consideration of 
other teachers and principals: 


“I think that the Conferences are very interesting. I feel that I need 
instruction on how to avoid sin.” 
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“T like speakers like Fathers H. and M. They make their talks short, 
but the boys understand what they have to say.” 


“They should deal more with the morals of the average boy, for I 


know that a great deal need some honest-to-goodness talks, not 
only they but myself also.” 


“Why not try to get the boys to frequent the sacraments more 
often?” 


The following are the subjects listed by students for in- 
struction: Sixth Commandment, Bad Companions, Holy 
Communion, Sexual Life, Catholic Marriages, Temptations, 
Avoidance of Sin, Bad Thoughts, Frequent Communion, 
How to Confess, Swearing, Life, Virtue, Pitfalls, Penance, 
Behavior with Girls, Unhappy Deaths, Fourth Command- 
ment, The Mass, Fate, Honesty in Business, Catholic Educa- 


tion, The Christian Family, Faith, and Preparation for One’s 
Vocation. 


For those teachers who are interested in studying a gen- 
eral Communion for the school on First Friday, the follow- 
ing replies from the De Paul Academy study are listed: 


“T do not go because I belong to the Holy Name Society and I go 
with them.” 


“TI would rather go with the school in a body—but I must serve 
Mass in my parish church.” 
“The First Friday Communion at school tends to promote more 
unity in the student body.” 


“The reason I do not attend is because I made my nine first Fridays 
last year.” 


“TI feel more at home at my own parish church.” 
“It helps us keep in the State of Grace.” 
“I know I should probably miss Communion if it were not for this.” 


“Before I came to DePaul I never received Communion as often as 
I do now.” 


“It looks wonderful to see the whole student body go to Holy Com- 
munion.” 


“It is a thing I will remember all my life. It will always be sacred 
in my memory.” 

The fourth question in Father Edwards’ study asked this 
question: “How often do you receive the Sacraments? On 
what days?” Out of 364 boys, 109 received the sacraments 
weekly. While space will not permit a further analysis of the 
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numerical data procured, the following replies of individuals 
are given: 

“T receive the Sacraments twice a month—Holy Name Sunday and 
First Friday.” 

‘Penance every Saturday—Holy Eucharist every Sunday.” 


“I go to Communion every two weeks because of my affiliations with 
religious organizations.” 


“I used to go to Mass and Communion every day, and I am very 
glad I did. I have not been going lately but I am going to start 


again.” 
The last question in the De Paul Academy’s questionnaire 

asked: ‘Has the Annual Retreat any personal value to you? 

in what way?” Again we submit replies of individuals for the 

consideration of those engaged in the work of Catholic sec- 

ondary school education: 

“No one can attend without receiving some benefits.” 

“Helps me to examine my conscience clearly.” 

“It has made me correct my faults.” 

“It helps me realize my duties to God and my Church.” 


“The annual retreat is the most instructive and inspiring part of the 
school year.” 


“Usually one becomes indifferent toward religion during the school 
year, but after making the retreat one gets a different slant on 
things.” 

“Yes, it clears up many of my doubts.” 


“It gives me more courage and confidence in myself in time of 
temptation.” 


“Yes, I have renewed religious fervor.” 


“Tt makes me think of the life I am leading; if I am doing my duty 
towards God.” 


“Of value to me because it concerns the special problems of boys.” 


“After retreat I feel like a new person, until I eventually fall into 
the old habits again.” 


“Yes, often one would rather consult another priest outside of those 
he knows well.” 


“Starts me thinking seriously of life.” 


“Sometimes, I get on the wrong track and need to be straightened 
out.” 


“If one has begun to fall away, the retreat will surely bring him 
back.” 


“No, it only instructs us in the things we already know.” 


Se 
aS lea 
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“Not necessarily—I prefer the religion class.” 


“Tt could be of much more value, if we did not have to listen so 
much.” After the first day one grows tired. More time should be 
given to do some thinking.” 


“No, I do not make a retreat. It is true I attend it physically, but 
not mentally.” 


FURTHERING TOLERANCE 


The National Tercentenary Celebration of the Inception 
of Religious Liberty in Maryland began on March twenty- 
fifth of this year and will continue to January 1, 1935. Edi- 
torially and in articles the JouRNAL oF RELIGcIous IN- 
STRUCTION has asked teachers to consider the importance 
of tolerance in the character building programs of their 
schools. The Catholic Association for International Peace 
has for some years been working along these same lines. 
The present year, with its tercentenary celebration, offers 
a very special opportunity for schools of all levels of the 
Catholic system to attack the problem in a special way. The 
Committee on Schools and Colleges for the celebration has 
its headquarters at the Immaculata Seminary, Washington, 
D. C. From this group, bibliographies, projects, and sug- 
gestions for programs may be procured. The JOURNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION extends congratulations to the 
Committee on Schools and Colleges with the hope that Cath- 
olic schools throughout the country will participate in this 
year’s celebration, not merely in a spirit of commemoration 
but as an opportunity to spread the charity of Christ. At 
the same time, teachers may well examine themselves indi- 
vidually as to the degree to which tolerance as a character- 
istic of love of the neighbor is provided for in their pro- 
grams of religious instruction. 





JESUS AND MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


A PROGRAM FOR CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


REVEREND JOSEPH REINER, S.J. 
Sodality Secretariate 


Chicago, Illinois 


ForEworD: The following program’ is printed as the 
result of a discussion held at the Summer School of Catholic 
Action in Milwaukee, under the auspices of the Queen’s 
Work, August 21-26, 1933. Its origin explains two of its fea- 
tures—the emphasis upon religious motivation and upon 
practical training through student religious organizations 
like the Sodality. 


It will be noticed that an effort was made to integrate the 
recommendations with papal and episcopal pronouncements, 
especially with “A Statement of the Present Crisis” by the 
Bishops of the Administrative Committee of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and with diocesan and paro- 
chial practises and policies. Subordination to and coopera- 
tion with the hierarchy are of the essence of Catholic Social 
Action. 


A large number of recommendations are made in this pro- 
gram in order that schools may be able to make selections in 
accordance with their peculiar advantages and limitations as 


1 This program of Catholic Social Action is the fruit of seven years experi- 
mentation in connection with Ciscora, the Chicago Catholic Student Conference 
on Religious Activities. About fifty of the Catholic high schools and colleges in 
Reverend Bernard Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, is Director General of 
Ciscora. Hence, for all practical purposes, Ciscora is the recognized student 
Catholic Action group of Chicago. The affiliated units are student religious 
organizations such as, Sodalities, Confraternity of St. Thomas, Catholic Action 
groups, etc. The purpose of Ciscora is “to foster Catholic student ideals and to 
Le of mutual assistance in the development of student religious organizations.” 
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to faculty, students, organization, equipment, location, con- 
tacts, etc. 

This program is tentative. It is offered to those interested 
as a Starting point for discussion, planning and experimenta- 
tion. In nowise is it considered as final. To be of value it 
must be subjected to constant modification and revision in 
order to bring it into harmony with the constantly changing 
conditions which it is designed to meet. Suggestions whereby 


the program may be improved will be welcomed by the 
committee. 






























I. Fundamental Principles and Principal Motivation 


A. Every Catholic, in virtue of the Sacrament of Baptism, 
is bound to shape both his personal and social life ac- 
cording to the principles of Christ in whose mystical 
body he is incorporated. Through the sacrament of 
Confirmation he becomes a soldier of Christ, a member 
of Christ’s army which is always in active service, and 
is bound to promote the reign of his divine commander, 
not only in personal but also in social rejationships. It 
is his glorious calling to secure for the social gospel of 
Christ, as interpreted by His representatives on earth, 
the Pope and the Hierarchy generally, recognition and 
application. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is at once 
a compelling challenge issued by his leader and a sol- 
emn promise made by the Catholic to perform his duty 
as follower and soldier of Christ, courageously and con- 
sistently, with heroic zeal and devotion. Supernatural 
strength to do so is given him in the Sacraments of Pen- 
ance and the Holy Eucharist. 

B. The “great social and political catastrope” (St. p. 3)° 
that affects so adversely practically every group, sec- 
ular and religious, every family and almost every indi- 
vidual, calls indeed for the exercise of human wisdom 
and energy, but no less for the assistance of Jesus 

Christ, for the wisdom of His doctrine and the strength 

of His sacraments, especially the Holy Eucharist. 








* Throughout this outline page references to “A Statement of the Present 
Crisis” by the Bishops of the Administrative Committee of the N. C. W. C. 
are inserted immediately after the reference and introduced with the abbrevia- 
tion—St. 
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“There can be no hope for the restoration of human 
society without restoring Christ, without striving to ac- 
cord to man the dignity that He, as God, conferred on 
every human being.” (St. p. 18.) The plight that the 
students and their relatives find themselves in, and the 
dark future that confronts so many of them, should 
prove a compelling motive to assist in remedying exist- 
ing social conditions. The national recovery program, 
largely in accord with Christian principles, still more 
the vigorous, far-visioned leadership of the present 
gloriously reigning Pope Pius XI and of the American 
hierarchy, should inspire courage and confidence. 


II. Aims and Objectives. Preparing exponents of and cru- 
saders for the social reign of Christ must be an integral 
part of Catholic education in elementary and secondary 
schools, in colleges and universities. The aim of such 
training will be to cultivate in the students: 


A. KNOWLEDGE OF: 


1. Social institutions, their origin, functions, import- 
ance, etc. Emphasis will be placed upon those that 
the hierarchy have stressed in their pronouncements: 
the family, education, recreation-leisure, charities- 
relief, citizenship, peace, industry. 


. The rights of Christ and His Church with regard to 
these institutions. 


. Difficulties and obstacles preventing the recognition 
and application of Christian principles. 


. Methods for securing recognition for and application 
of Christian principles. 


B. ATTITUDES: 


1. A sense of personal responsibility in regard to pres- 
ent-day social problems arising from 
a. Loyalty and devotion to Christ in whose mystical 
body we have been incorporated and among whose 
soldiers we have been enrolled. 
b. Charity which was communicated at Baptism, im- 
pelling us to do all we can for our neighbor with a 
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compulsion as strong as that of justice. 
c. Obedience to Christ’s commands as enunciated and 


interpreted by His representatives the Pope and 
the Bishops. 


. Ambition, zeal, determination “to spend and be 
spent” so that a social order will develop in accord- 
ance with Christ’s plan and desire. 


. Admiring and emulating men and women who share 
and sacrifice rather than those who acquire and hold, 
who serve the common welfare rather than those who 
amass wealth or promote their personal advantages, 
peace-time no less than war-time patriots. 


C. Hasits: 


1. Informing ourselves progressively about social prob- 
lems, their character and development, the Catholic 
solutions that are offered, by reading Catholic pub- 
lications, listening to addresses, etc. 


. Performing social obligations conscientiously. 


3. Shaping our own social actions in accord with Christ’s 
doctrines. 

. Judging social practises that come under our obser- 
vation through newspapers, magazines, books, ad- 
dresses, political platforms, etc., in the light of Chris- 
tian principles. 

. Discussing with Catholics and non-Catholics, Chris- 
tian social doctrines with a view to their wider dis- 
semination and acceptance. 


D. SKILLs: 


1. Observing social phenomena and judging them ac- 
cording to Christian standards. 

2. Cooperating with individuals or groups, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, that are striving to establish a Chris- 
tian social order. 

3. Participating in and promoting social activities in 
accordance with Christian principles. 

4. “Influencing public opinion.” (St. p. 22.) 
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III. Methods and procedure. In order to develop faithful 
exponents of and courageous crusaders for the social gos- 
pel, (1) formal and (2) informal theoretical instruction 
and (3) practical training are indispensable. 


A. ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL: 


1. Formal instruction. The minimum formal instruc- 
tion that should be given to every college student, 
preferably before his junior year, and that should be 
required of every candidate for a degree, will cover 
the matter included in A Syllabus on Social Problems 
in the Light of Christian Principles with Special Ref- 
erence to the Encylicals of Popes Pius XI, Benedict 
XV, Pius X, and Leo XIII issued by the National 
Catholic Educational Association Committee on So- 
cial Studies. The criterion for selecting the content 
of the course apparently is the body of information 
stressed by the hierarchy which, in turn, seems deter- 
mined largely by functional value or direct use in the 
light of present day needs. 

Texts that may serve in the class room are the fol- 

lowing: 

Haas, Francis J.—Man and Society, An Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, Century Co. 

Ross, E. J.—A Survey of Sociology, Bruce Publishing 
Co. 

Muntsch, A., and Spalding H.—/ntroductory Sociol- 
ogy, Heath. 

Spalding, H.S.—Social Problems and Agencies, Ben- 
ziger. 

In teaching social problems no definite special in- 

structional technique can be urged. Adhering slav- 

ishly to any one method will take life and value out 

of the teaching process. It will have to be a combina- 

tion of many methods, syllabus, textbook, lecture, 

problem, socialized, project and others, to be deter- 

mined by the personality of the teacher, the subject 

matter, the character of the students, equipment on 

hand and other factors. 
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In any case, the best recognized devices will be util- 
ized in order to impart to students the necessary min- 
imum social knowledge. Among these the most im- 
portant is collateral reading, including fiction, 
biography and poetry. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon reading Catholic periodical literature 
like the diocesan weekly, Catholic Action, America, 
Commonweal, The Catholic Daily Tribune, Social 
Justice, The Catholic Worker, The Guildsman, The 
Catholic World, Thought, etc. 


‘Social problems cannot be taught successfully with- 
out a liberal use of periodicals as supplementary 
texts. By means of current publications the courses 
will be kept alive and will be prevented from degen- 
erating into mere academic speculation and theoriz- 
ing. Besides, by developing a taste for reading schol- 
arly periodicals, the educational process begun in 
school will be continued in later life and the gradu- 
ate will qualify as “auxiliaries of the Church,’ as 
Pope Pius calls those who are interested in the Cath- 
olic solution of social problems. A Catholic college 
graduate who has not developed a taste for reading 
Catholic periodicals like America and the Common- 
weal is not educated. His Catholic education is a 
failure and nothing need be expected of him in the 
matter of ‘carrying out to the full’ the program of 
Leo XIII.” 


. Informal instruction. Social habits, attitudes and 


skills are generally developed more effectively 

through informal than through formal methods of 

instruction. We call attention to the following: 

a. Cooperation of all faculty members and correla- 
tion of all subjects in order to insure the Christian 
social ideal in education. The subjects that lend 
themselves especially for developing a social out- 
look are literature, history, ethics, religion. 


b. Utilizing the excellent programs and suggestions 


issued monthly by the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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. Student government. 


. Student assemblies with student management and 
student participation. 

. Student debates and lectures on social topics for 
student and non-student groups. 


. Social science (study) clubs and evidence guilds. 

. Publication of articles on social topics in the stu- 
dent publications. 

. Social science honor fraternity. 


“Honors Day” to pay tribute to those who sub- 
ordinate personal interests to the common welfare 
and put their skills and abilities at the service of 
the student commonwealth. 

j. Lectures by leaders in social movements. 


. Organizations or symposia and conferences on so- 
cial topics. 
Community contacts especially in the City Club. 
. Cooperation with social welfare organizations, 
participation in social activities. 

. Attendance at public lectures, forums and meet- 
ings of socially-minded groups. 

o. Radio lectures. 


p. Field trips to social institutions and organizations. 
q. Pictures, charts. 


. Practical training. Besides theoretical instruction, 
practical training is necessary if consistent exponents 
of, and courageous crusaders for, the social gospel of 
Christ are to be developed. Practical suggestions for 
the exercise of the social virtues will be given in the 
class room. 


Besides these suggestions of the faculty it would be 
desirable, not to say indispensable, that students take 
the promotion of the social reign of Christ into their 
own hands just as they take into their own hands 
the promotion of athletics, dramatics, debating, etc. 
They themselves should devise and promote definite 
and specific practises and activities that will enable 
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students to apply Christian principles to social rela- 
tionships and institutions while at school and prepare 
them to do so progressively after they have been 
graduated. This will be done primarily through the 
student religious organization. As it submits prac- 
tical projects for promoting the personal spiritual de- 
velopment of the students, for instance, frequent 
communion, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, etc., for 
helping the Missions, so it should recommend defi- 
nite projects whereby students can help in promoting 
the social reign of Christ, their Lord and Master, 
their Leader and Commander. The student religious 
organizations will arrange mass meetings of the stu- 
dent body to fill them with enthusiasm for the spread 
of the social reign of Christ. Mass meetings have un- 
doubted values. They may, however, become posi- 
tive hindrances to effective work. They easily create 
the illusion that the emotional thrill is Catholic Ac- 
tion, that it is a legitimate substitute for earnest ef- 
fort, that the thing discussed is the thing accom- 
plished. “Inspiration,” not infrequently, is a fatal 
hypnotic. 

For a worth while practical training in Catholic So- 
cial Action it is imperative that students do not re- 
main passive listeners, but that they take an active 
part in discussions, that they exchange ideas, so that 
they will deepen their knowledge of the subject, con- 
firm their convictions, and attach their loyalty, their 
devotion, their trust for ultimate achievement to an 
idea or a cause rather than to a particular person. 
It is further necessary that they engage in activities 
that are purposeful and constructive rather than 
merely remedial. 


To illustrate: Through the “Bishops’ Program on 
Social Reconstruction” and their “Statement,” as 
well as because of the pressing need around them, a 
Student Sodality Union becomes convinced that they 
should practice Catholic Social Action by applying 
Christian principles to the problem of the aged poor. 
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They arrange a mass-meeting, invite a noted lecturer 
who discourses brilliantly on the subject of “The 
Catholic Church, the Solace of the Aged and Poor.” 
The emotions of the hearers are stirred, their pity 
for the unfortunate aged people, whose misery is re- 
counted in detail, is aroused, their pride in the Cath- 
olic Church is stimulated because of her tender care 
for this group of the needy, on all sides is heard the 
expression “wonderful lecture.” 


Group 1, which we may call “the emotional group,” 
interprets this experience, i.e., listening to the lec- 
ture, having various emotional thrills, etc., as Cath- 
olic Social Action. The delusion has been created 
that the old folks after all are well taken care of 
and that further definite action should be taken does 
not occur to them. 


Group 2, which we may call ‘‘the talking group,” sees 
a little further. They discuss the problem among 
themselves, organize a study club for the purpose, 
write essays and even poems on the subject, organize 
a lecture group which spreads the ideas and radiates 
the emotional thrills had on the first occasion among 
hundreds and thousands. This is their concept of 
worth while Catholic Social Action. 


The third group, which may be denominated “the 
just active group” are anxious to take part in the 
work of alleviating the distress of the aged and poor 
and cast about for ways and means of assisting. They 
finally determine to put on a play in the college hall 
and to devote the proceeds to an old folks’ home. 
Some relief is offered to the poor but the experience 
of the students is not a socially vital experience that 
will carry over and be lasting. The charity that is 
exercised is long distance or proxy charity, not the 
charity that is exemplified in the life of Christ and 
that is impressed upon us by the doctrines of His 
religion. Even plays and pageants, though they are 
built up around some scene of Catholic Social Action, 
may be relatively purposeless as far as Catholic So- 
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cial Action is concerned, inasmuch as they merely ex- 
cite emotions but do not indicate and lead to definite 
action. If action does result, it is of the long distance 
or proxy type mentioned above. 


The fourth group may be called ‘“‘the remedially ac- 
tive group.” They see the inadequacy of the previous 
plan. They organize twenty or thirty students to 
visit the old folks’ homes. Here each student speaks 
cheeringly to five or more of the folks, distributes 
among them little gifts and finally they all join in 
putting on a program of songs and dances and a play- 
let. This experience is repeated from time to time 
and it is quite plain that as the students enter into it, 
an indelible impression is made upon their charac- 
ters, experience is gained that will count in many an- 
other situation of a social character. 


Group number five, which may be denominated “‘the 
constructively active group,” interprets Catholic So- 
cial Action in a still more advanced way. They have 
discussions and debates on the problems and come to 
the conclusion that the most important thing is to 
prevent as much of the misery that prevails among 
the aged poor as possible. The means they select is 
the one suggested by the hierarchy, old age pensions. 
They establish contacts with Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic organizations that are pursuing this objective. 
In order to create interest they give addresses before 
the student body and before other groups. They 
write letters to the daily press, to Catholic groups 
throughout the state asking for cooperation, to their 
representatives in the state legislature, secure signa- 
tures fora petition to the governor to push such legis- 
lation, they solicit help from political leaders, they 
appear before the committee handling the bill in the 
legislature, etc. 


The test then of Catholic Social Action is not—Was a 
particular experience interesting? Were we active? 
But, rather, did we get anywhere? What definite 
things did we achieve? Such a critical test must be 
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applied to every program that is engaged in, or the 

purpose of Catholic Social Action will never be 

achieved. 

Carrying on a purposeful program will be the work of 

a comparatively small number of members organized 

into a committee. For our purposes it might be called, 

as it is in many schools, the Committee on Catholic 

Social Action. The members of the Committee must 

be convinced and resolute workers, who are not 

afraid of downright drudgery, who are resourceful in 

devising projects and stimulating the students’ in- 

terest and securing their cooperation, and who are 

persistent and will stay with their project until their 

objective has been attained. 

In order to arouse student interest and secure coop- 

eration, the committee on Catholic Social Action will 

have recourse to devices that are well known in 

schools, namely: 

(1) Signs and posters. 

(2) Printed or mimeographed bulletins. 

(3) Items in the school publications. 

(4) Talks at assembly, in classes, to student and out- 
side organizations. 

(5) Letters to individual students, newspapers and 
societies. 

(6) Cooperation of professors, preachers and speak- 
ers. 

(7) Personal interviews and direct requests for stu- 
dent cooperation and, most important, 

(8) Public and private prayers. 

Depending upon local conditions, the size of the col- 

lege, its organization, and equipment, one main com- 

mittee on Catholic Social Action will be organized 

with one or more cooperating or subordinate com- 

mittee, or a number of coordinate committees will be 

appointed to take care of various types of Catholic 

Social Action. The more committees there are with 

purposeful activities the more students will be given 

practical training. That Catholic Social Action in 
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some form should be promoted in every Catholic 
college is not a debatable question. The promotion 
of some project with a view to applying practical 
Christian principles to some economic and industrial 
problems seems especially imperative. For complete- 
ness’ sake suggestions are here offered of activities 
with reference to the social institutions that have 
been stressed by the Holy Father and by the hier- 
archy of the United States, namely, the family, edu- 
cation, recreation, charities-relief, citizenship, peace 
and conciliation among nations and races, industry. 
It should be noticed that many activities included un- 
der “informal instruction” (IIIA2) are here re- 
ferred to Catholic Social Action Committees. 

a. The family. 


(1) Projects for safeguarding the students’ pres- 
ent families by maintaining, reinforcing, de- 
veloping the spirit of Christ in their homes, 
namely, obedience, reverence, love, piety 
(v.g., Consecration to the Sacred Heart, use 
of sacramentals, family prayers, etc.). 

(2) Suggestions for safeguarding the Christian 
homes they hope to establish, e.g., associating 
with Catholics to forestall a mixed marriage, 
Christian courtship, frugality and simplicity. 

(3) Safeguarding and rehabilitating Christian 
families generally by spreading, defending, 
the Catholic doctrine on “the sacred charac- 
ter of the home and of marriage as a Divine 
Institution,” arranging for the celebration of 
the feast of the Holy Family, offering Masses, 
prayers, etc. 

(4) Cooperating with the Catholic Family Life 
Conference and the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

(5) Bringing the contents of the encyclical, “Casti 
Connubii” to the students’ attention as well 
as pertinent passages from “A Statement on 

the Present Crisis.”’ 
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b. Education. 


Cc. 


(1) Being exponents of Catholic education, by 
showing what education under Christ’s influ- 
ence can accomplish in the matter of scholar- 
ship, deportment on the campus, in public 
places and at home. 

(2) Being advocates and supporters of Catholic 
elementary, secondary, college and university 
education, for instance, by influencing stu- 
dents in high schools to attend a Catholic col- 
lege, conducting a “Stay-in-School Cam- 
paign,” etc. 

(3) Supporting adult education, home study 
courses, study clubs, evidence guilds, vacation 
schools, schools of Catholic Action, etc. 

(4) Cooperating with the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association, the Department of Edu- 
cation of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, with diocesan and parochial educa- 
tional endeavors. 

(5) Bringing the contents of the “Encyclical on 
Education” and pertinent passages from the 
Bishops’ Statement to the students’ attention. 


Recreation. 


(1) Stressing the right of Christ in the matter of 
recreation and use of leisure. 

(2) Taking part in and promoting wholesome 
forms of recreation. 

(3) Supporting worthwhile physical and educa- 
tional recreation programs, such as athletics, 
sports, movies, shows, dances, parties, con- 
certs, lectures, radio, etc. 

(4) Guarding against violations of Christian de- 
corum by promoting the Respect Women 
Crusade, temperance and total abstinence. 

(5) Taking action against violations of Christian 
modesty and decorum in athletics, entertain- 
ments of every sort, especially the movies. 
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(6) Cooperating with the National Council of 
Catholic Men in its radio program, its en- 
deavors to improve commercialized forms oi 
recreation, etc., with the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae, 131 E. 29th St., 
New York City. 


d. Charities-relief. 


(1) Informing students about dependents (or- 
phans, old folks, immigrants, the needy in 
general), defectives (blind, deaf, crippled, 
sick, incurables, feeble minded), delinquents 
(juvenile delinquents, criminals), and fur- 
nishing opportunities to assist them. 

(2) Bringing to the students’ attention ways in 
which they can offer relief, and organizing 
them definitely to contribute money, gifts in 
kind, or personal service, for the material and 
spiritual needs of the unfortunate. (Christ- 
mas baskets, Braille work, entertainment for 
shut-ins, Big Brother and Big Sister Work, 
etc. ) 

(3) Cooperating with, when possible, becoming 
members of diocesan and parochial relief or- 
ganizations like the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, diocesan league of charities, Red Cross, 
etc. 

(4) Acquainting students with the encyclical 
Caritate Christi Compulsi, and pertinent pas- 
sages from the Bishops’ Statement. 


e. Citizenship. 

(1) Stimulating interest in civic affairs from a 
supernatural motive. 

(2) Cultivating the habit of judging public offi- 
cials in the light of Christian principles. 

(3) Performing civic obligations conscientiously. 

(4) Cooperating with civic organizations in pro- 
moting the welfare of city, county, state and 
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naticn (Municipal League, City Club, League 
of Women Voters, etc.). 

(5) Supporting desirable legislation, e.g., old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, opposing 
undesirable legislation. 

(6) “Voting for competent and conscientious men 
of high moral principles” (St. p. 23) and giv- 
ing them support. 

(7) “The virtue of patriotism should make us 
pray daily for our country and for all who 
govern it.” (St. p. 33.) 

(8) Bringing pronouncements of the hierarchy 
relative to civic and political duties to the at- 
tention of students. (St. p. 10.) 


f. Peace and Conciliation between Nations and 
Races. 


(1) Deepening the religious conviction of “the 
oneness and the solidarity of mankind” (St. 


p.7), that members of all races and nations 
are brothers and sisters in Christ, and culti- 
vating an attitude of tolerance and charity 
toward all, regardless of color or descent. 

(2) Calling attention to inter-racial and inter- 
national events. 

(3) Cooperating with the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, National Catholic Fed- 
eration for the Promotion of Better Racial 
Relations and similar secular organizations. 

(4) Bringing to the students’ attention pro- 

~ nouncements of the Popes and the American 
hierarchy on peace and conciliation. 


g. Industry. 


(1) Informing students of the contents of the 
encyclicals of Labor, Rerum Novarum, Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, The Bishops’ Program of Re- 
construction and the Bishops’ Statement on 
the Present Crisis. This can frequently be 
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done best by placing excerpts of the docu- 
ments on the bulletin boards, by calling atten- 
tion to pertinent articles in current magazines, 
etc. 


(2) Emphasizing the students’ responsibility in 


regard to the industrial order, for himself, his 
family, the country at large. 


(3) Urging them and showing them how to be- 





come propagandists for fundamental ideas 

contained in the encyclicals and the pro- 

nouncements of the hierarchy. 

(a) Industrial relationships are subject to the 
natural law. 

(b) The Catholic religion obliges us to apply 
Christian principles to industrial relation- 
ships. 

(c) The principal cause of the economic col- 
lapse is excessive concentration of 
wealth; the principal solution is a fair dis- 
tribution of wealth. 


(d) “Capital should be allowed a reasonable 
interest only on the amount invested.” 
(St. p. 16.) 


(e) “The workingman is entitled to a living 
wage, which must be an amount sufficient 
not only to support husband, wife and 
children in frugal and decent comfort, but 
to provide against sickness, unemploy- 
ment, infirmity, and old age.” (St. p. 23.) 


(f) “His right to organize.” (St. p. 24.) 


(g) “His right to an equitable share in the 
profits.” (St. p. 24.) 


(h) “Rebuking tyranny, luxury and sordid 
egotism” (St. p. 33), “clandestine manip- 
ulation of trust funds and earned sur- 
plus.” (St. p. 25.) 


(i) “Taxation is unjust that favors the strong 
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rather than the weak, the rich rather than 
the poor.” (p. 27.) 

(j) The economic product will be more fairly 
distributed, order will come out of chaos, 
through the “reestablishment of voca- 
tional groups.” (St. p. 26.) 


(4) By writing for school and other publications, 
debating, arranging lectures and discussions 
on Catholic social reform measures 

(5) Organizing and joining study clubs and using 
N.C. W. C. materials. 

(6) Cooperating with Catholic social groups: 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 


Catholic League for Social Justice, Central 
Verein, etc. 


(7) Cooperating with secular social reform 


groups: Association for Old Age Security, 
State Committee on Social Legislation, etc. 


B. ON THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL: 


1. Formal Instruction. One criterion applied in deter- 
mining the content of a course or courses in Catholic 
social action given in a Catholic college must likewise 
be applied in determining the content of similar high 
school courses, namely, the pronouncements of the 
hierarchy. It behooves the soldiers of Christ to 
acquire that body of information and to learn those 
instructions that have been issued by their leaders. 
Accordingly the subject matter being taught in a 
Catholic high school will resemble in great measure 
that outlined for colleges under A. 1. It will not be 
presented in the same degree of fullness and compre- 
hensiveness. An excellent text that covers the matter 
with a distinctly religious approach is that furnished 
by Reverend Raymond Campion, S.T.B., M.A., and 
Ellamay Horan, M.A., Ph.D., in Book III of their 
“Catholic Action Series.” A more general approach is 
contained in the high school text on sociology by E. 
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J. Ross, in the “Science and Culture Series” of texts 
published by the Bruce Publishing Company. These 
two texts represent a unified course in elementary 
economics, civics and sociology, contain extensive 
bibliographies and are particularly suitable for fourth 
year high school. Similar non-Catholic texts on 
‘Problems of American Democracy” have been pub- 
lished in great numbers. 


. Informal Instruction which connotes the development 
of the attitudes, habits and skills mentioned above 
(I IB, C, D) can achieve these secondary, though 
most important, objectives more completely in the 
high school than this can be done in the college. High 
school students, generally speaking, are more altru- 
istic, more idealistic, more group-minded, than col- 
lege students. They are given to hero-worship, are 
generous spirited, willing to labor for a common 
cause, can be taken advantage of for training them 
in Catholic Social Action. The reception of Holy 
Communion, assistance at community worship, the 
Holy Mass, can help powerfully to place the natural 
group instinct on a supernatural basis, expanding it 
till it includes all the children of God and all the 
brethren of Christ. Many of the devices mentioned 
above (IIIA2) can be used by high school students. 
The following will probably be more suitable for 
them than for college students. 


a. Extensive use of bulletin boards for notices of 
world events, pictures, slogans, quotations from 
the encyclicals, cartoons and clippings. 

. Workbooks. 

. Exhibits. 

. Dramatization. 

. Constructing models. 

. Collecting pictures and making booklets. 
. Posters. 
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3. Practical Training. The program of activities with 
the underlying principles recommended for college 
students, (IIIA3) can be readily adapted to high 
school use. 


C. ON THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL: 


1. Formal Instruction. The basic concepts that con- 
tinue throughout life and that lay the groundwork 
for all social concepts and social activities are re- 
quired in the elementary school, beginning in the first 
grade. They are the ideas about fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man with the resultant obli- 
gations of justice and charity, fundamental ideas 
about the sacredness of the family, the dignity of 
parents, as representatives of God, the importance of 
Catholic education, the obligation of Christian mod- 
esty and self-restraint at all times, especially in rec- 
reation, the obligation to assist those who are in need, 
etc. 


Application of these concepts can be made progres- 
sively through all the grades to children’s group rela- 
tions with the school, community, city, etc., with 
other races and nations, to the relations between the 
buyer and seller, employer and employee, producer 
and consumer. Religion class will be the first me- 
dium. Later, formal instruction will be given in civ- 
ics class and, in eighth grade, in a course on Social 
Problems in the Light of Christian Principles and 
Papal Encyclicals, adapted to the minds of the chil- 
dren. 


. Informal Instruction comprises the many methods, 
devices and techniques that have been developed in 
elementary schools in giving the children a social 
sense. They are similar to those mentioned above for 
the high schools and include others that are better 
fitted for elementary grade work. In the matter of 
texts and techniques, the elementary grades seem to 
be better equipped than the high school or college. 
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3. Practical training. Abundant evidence is on hand to 
show that grade children possess initiative and are 
capable to organize and conduct societies for the pur- 
pose of promoting types of activities similar to those 
recommended for high schools. Childhood is the 
most favorable time for the formation of habits and 
attitudes. If a beginning is not made in the elemen- 
tary school, the high school will find it exceedingly 
difficult to develop the attitudes, habits and skills de- 
sirable in a crusader for the social gospel. 


D. TEACHER TRAINING. From all that has been said, it is 

plain that the key position in this program for the de- 
velopment of crusaders for the social gospel is held by 
the teachers, not merely those who give formal instruc- 
tion, or conduct the student religious organization, but 
every member on every faculty. It is obvious then that 
every teacher must possess the knowledge, skills, habits 
and attitudes that we are anxious to develop in our stu- 
dents. Some teachers will have to be given special 
opportunities to become proficient in the social sciences. 
Those in their period of preparation should include in 
their curriculum at least the minimum set down for 
college students; others whose previous training did 
not include such preparation might well consider the 
advisability of making up the deficiency in summer 
school. 
With the possible exception of religion, the hierarchy 
has never stressed the need of studying any other sub- 
ject as it has the need of studying social problems. The 
catastrophe that is upon us makes every effort, no 
matter how much self-sacrifice it may demand, seem 
insignificant. 


APPENDIX 


Cooperation with agencies that are endeavoring to improve 
social conditions proves enlightening, stimulating and help- 
ful in many ways. The vast problems that confront us call for 
the united effort of all. We append a list of organizations 
that will be glad to give information. Placing an organiza- 
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tion on this list is not to be interpreted as an approval of all 
its activities and policies. 


1. The Family 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Bureau of Family Life, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Catholic Family Life Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


International League of Catholic Women, Ghent, Belgium, or 


Care of National Council of Catholic Women, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


National Congress of Parents, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
National Housing Asso., 106 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
2. Education 
N. C. W. C., Department of Education, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


National Catholic Educational Association, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
3. Recreation-Leisure 

National Council of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 131 E. 29th St., New 
York City. (Especially motion pictures. ) 

Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 213 Stanton St., New York City. 

Society for Visual Education, 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Educational Screen, 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

oy Board of Review, Room 1200, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 

ity. 

National Indorsers of Photoplays, R. R. M. Box No. 39H, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Visual Instruction Service, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Place, New York City. 
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Girl Scouts of America, 670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Bureau of Education, Dept. of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Surgeon General, Washington, D. C. 
“Ye Conservation Council, 706 Otis Building, Washington, 


Dairymen’s League Coop. Assn., 11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

National Dairy Council, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

National Health Council, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Cleanliness Institute, 45 E. 17th St., New York City. 

National Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., New York City. 

American Seating Company, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New 
York City. 

American Humane Association, Humane Society Bldg., Albany, 


aN. 


American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


American Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 50 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

Latham Foundation for Promotion of Humane Educ., Latham 
Square Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 

Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., New York City. 

Scientific Temperance Federation, Rm. 67, 400 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

World Conf. on Narcotic Education, 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

Boys Club Federation, 630 Graybar Bldg., New York City. 

Parish Activities Service, Effingham, III. 

Playground & Recreation Assn. of America (Community Music, 
Drama, Games, Athletics), 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Amateur Athletic Union of U. S., Woolworth Bldg., New York 
City. 

Boys’ Club of America, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

American Public Health Assn., 450 7th Ave., New York City. 

American Humane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

4. Charities-Relief 

N. C. W. C., Bureau of Social Welfare, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 

N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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National Conference of Catholic Charities, 510 6th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Diocesan Catholic Charities, St. Vincent de Paul Society, etc. 

American Relief Administration Assn., 42 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Big Brother Movement, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Federation, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

heen Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 125 E. 46th St., New York 

ity. 

American Society for the Control of Cancer, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York City. 

American Asssn. to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Legal Aid Organizations, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Association for Old Age Security, Inc., 22 E. 17th St., 
New York City. 

American National Red Cross, 17th and D Sts., N.W., Washington, 
D.C 


National Conference of Social Work, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. 

Travelers’ Aid Society, 144 E. 44th St., New York City. 

Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

American Foundation for the Blind, 125 E. 46th St., New York 
City. 

Association for Improving Conditions of the Poor, 205 E. 22nd St., 
New York City. 

International Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio. 

Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 245 E. 23rd St., New York 
City. 

Child Welfare Committee of America, 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

Child Welfare League of America, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

Visiting Nurse Assn., 830 Monroe Bldg., 104 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Big Brother Organization, Rialto Bldg., 4th and Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

National Probation Assn., 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

Division of Probation, State Dept. of Correction, Albany, N. Y. 

National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 4 S. 57th St., 
New York City. 


National Society on Penal Information, 5937 Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City. 
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Chicago Crime Commission, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


5. Citizenship 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, Legal Dept., or Bureau of 
Civic Education, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 

National Municipal League, 309 E. 34th St., New York City. 

Intl. City Managers’ Assn., 923 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Civic Educational League of America, 501 Newfield Bldg., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

The Natl. Civic Federation, 670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Clean City League, Rm. 1259 Municipal Bldg., New York City. 

Amer. Academy of Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

League for Political Education, Inc., 123 W. 43rd St., New York 
City. 

Amer. Political Science Assn., 205 Bennett Hall, 34th and Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National aa of Women Voters, 532 17th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N. St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Governmental Research Assn., 309 E. 34th St., New York City. 


6. Peace 

Catholic Association for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

National Catholic Federation for the Promotion of Better Race 
Relations, 2721 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Pax Romano, Freiburg, Switzerland. 

Mondjunulara Katolika (moka) International Catholic Youth Peace 
Movement, Werl, Krs. Soest, Germany. 

Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, 69 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

League of Nations Assn., Inc., 6 E. 39th St., New York City. 

World League for Permanent Peace, Washington, D. C. 

Urban League, Inc., 202 W. 136th St., New York City. 

Nat. Council for the Prevention of War, 532 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Amer. Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Outlawry of War, 134 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 

League of Nations Assn., Midwest Office, 203 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Carnegie Endowment for Int. Peace, 2 Jackson Place., Washington, 
- < 


World Peace Commission, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Committee on Peace and Service, Rear 154 N. 15th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Women’s Peace Society, 20 Vessey St., New York City. 

Women’s Peace Union, 39 Pearl St., New York City. 

World League of Int. Educ. Assns., 521 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Foreign Policy Assn., 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

Comm. on Inter-Racial Cooperation, 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

ag Urban League, 17 Madison Ave., Tenth Floor, New York 

ity. 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Okla. 


7. Industry 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Social Action Department, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Nat. Council of Catholic Men and Nat. Council of Catholic Women, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Central Bureau of Central Verein, 3835 Westminster P.., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H. St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

National Consumers’ League, 156 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. A., Inc., 167 W. 12th St., New 
York City. 

American Economic Assn., care of G. E. Barnett, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Natl. Bureau of Economic Research, 51 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. 

People’s Lobby, Bliss Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Women’s Trade Union League, 247 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. 

National Child Labor Comm., 215 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

National Economic League, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Amer. Assn. for Old Age Security, 104 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation, 131 E. 23rd St., New York City. 

Nat. Women’s Trade Union League, 311 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago, 
Tl. 

United Garment Makers of America, 621 Bible House, New York 
City. 

Union Made Garment Mfg. Assn., 557 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Cooperative League of America, 167 W. Ist St., New York City. 
Nat. Assn. for Benefit of Middle Age Employees, 507 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 













THE RIGHTS OF RELIGION IN THE CURRICULA 
OF ALL EDUCATIVE LEVELS 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN M. WOLFE 
Bureau of Education 


Dubuque 


There is a crisis in education in more senses than one, but 
without analyzing the different phases of the crisis the sub- 
ject of this discussion will limit the consideration to one that 
must be settled sooner or later. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the rights of religion in education must be 
brought to a focal discussion and a more satisfactory con- 
clusion reached by those who control both content and pro- 
cedure in the educative process. 

The place of religion in education has too often been ap- 
proached from the negative rather than from the positive 
aspect and, as a result, the mind of the educator too gener- 
ally thinks in terms of toleration and as to how much of 
the religious element may be allowed, so that the ethical 
qualities of the teaching and learning process may be based 
on some consistent moral values and standards, whilst ac- 
cepting education itself as a cult. 


Too often, too, has he approached the problem of religion 
in education with sloganized generalities, but with no posi- 
tive ideology as to the place of religion in a consistent social 
and educational philosophy, because religion was given a 
minor role on his jagging educational graph. There is little 
wonder then that his thinking regarding the purpose of edu- 
cation was vague and his expressions empty of real meaning. 

When the fact is set out that religion has rights because 
God has rights, a more positive approach may be made to 
the whole problem of education, and education itself will 
become more religion centered, instead of allowing it a place 
as a mere fringe or marginal subject, which is neither in the 
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formal nor material aspects of aims and content to divert 
the educative process from the secularization of the educa- 
tional environment and atmosphere. 

The crisis has come in education in the material sense 
because it first came through education to the entire moral 
texture of the ethical and socio-political fabric of our civiliza- 
tion. Baffled or defeated forces now look for a savior of 
the educational structure and a redeemer of a bewildered 
society. The prophets of rectitude, of moral and social re- 
storation, have found the apostasy from God the sin of the 
age as of the ages, and are pointing the way back to God 
as the way to true betterment. There can be no doubt that 
the social structure has not been fashioned and strengthened 
to care for the needs of a rapidly expanding, efficient, and 
mechanized industrial order, so that the individuals and 
groups, unfettered by special control, canonized the profit 
motive as a worthy outlet of animal greed and avarice. 

In the babel of conflicting thought, men are again dis- 
secting the components of morality and the qualities of hon- 
esty, justice, and charity, and whether it is difficult or easy 
for them they must come to the conclusion, if not the con- 
viction, that these are impossible as forces in the social order, 
until men again believe in all righteous God, before Whom 
they are responsible in conscience for the violation of the 
moral law. 

In the reconstruction of the social order the process must 
begin both with the individual and groups. When education 
is conceived as a social process it comprehends all the forces 
that react on the lives of the growing and developing 
young. Religion in that process consequently calls for a 
religious revival in the home, the church, the school, and the 
community, because religion is not only a creed, a body of 
truths, a series of practices, but it is formally and materially 
a culture of the personality and of society,—it is not only a 
culture but the root of all culture. 

The rights of religion are primary and fundamental, be- 
cause they are the very rights of God Himself in relation to 
all created existences and determine all relationships to- 
wards Him as duties, responsibilities, and obligations. The 
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defense of the rights of God is tantamount to the defense 
of the rights of His rational creatures, and particularly the 
children, who have not the developed powers to care for 
them effectively in their own defense. These rights of chil- 
dren are essentially rooted in their obligation to “seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His justice,” which connotes the 
right of that training and those means from all natural and 
human agencies, which will make the fulfillment of the 
obligation not only possible but reasonably easy. If edu- 
cation is to be the basic process in cultural development it 
must foster these relationships of rights and responsibilities, 
and bring them into active fruition in the being and expres- 
sive powers of God’s spiritual and rational creatures. 

If religion has rights in all education, it surely is indis- 
putable that it should be the prevailing and determining aim 
in Catholic institutions of learning, from the home and kin- 
dergarten to the university and adult study groups. The 
spread of Catholic life and the perpetuation of Catholic cul- 
ture are the very reason for which such institutions exist. 
Whilst this truth is primary and final it is also the efficient 
cause and, therefore, the reason for all effort on the part of 
Catholic educators. 

The recognition of the rights of religion in education 
should, therefore, permeate the spirit of Catholic institutions 
of learning, no matter what the demands may be respecting 
the skills and knowledge that are required in the secular 
branches by governmental and secular accrediting agencies. 
Both the rights and their recognition may be considered 
extensively and comprehensively, or formally and materi- 
ally. Both phases are important and significant because they 
include how far religion shall enter into the makeup of the 
curriculum and the spirit of the schools and what materials 
the curricula on all levels should comprise. 

The rights of religion in education may be thought of in 
relation to the nature and form of government, and that 
forces into the thinking the question of what rights a gov- 
ernment has, whose form is democratic. In so far as a demo- 
cratic government is to be concerned about the education of 
the people, it may not adopt any philosophical system, be- 
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cause government is not concerned about systems of thought, 
in as much as a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people is the agency which protects the people in 
the possession of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
If there is to be a philosophy of education, that is the per- 
sonal affair of the homes that choose the educational process 
and institution. 


There is only one of two ways to regard the state; either 
it is itself to arrogate and to involve the divine rights of 
God and of religion and thus the citizens be free to accept 
only what the state wants to give, or to recognize them in 
a personal God in Whom are all rights and from Whom all 
rights come upon states through the rational creatures in a 
state. The philosophy of the citizenry must take either of 
the two trends, because in no mediation between these can 
their thought have any finality. In this time of disillusion- 
ment perhaps political philosophers may be forced to re- 
evaluate their theories regarding the function and nature of 
political institutions, and be prepared to allow God His right- 
ful place in the affairs of Hi: creatures, and especially in the 
education of His children. 

The recognition of the personal rights of God involves 
upon the citizens the obligation of giving Him and their 
responsibilities to Him their rightful position in the plan of 
life, so that a right-minded citizenry may regard him as hav- 
ing primary and essential rights in all the affairs of life. 
There may be no compromise as to the place that God is to 
have without an entire disordering of the whole scheme of 
life and living. 

In this concept Catholic institutions and systems of edu- 
cation can only tolerate, and that under the severest com- 
pulsion, the rights of accrediting institutions to standardize 
the educative procedure which they accept without the ade- 
quate placement of religion and its requirements, whether 
in the pedagogical alignments and assignments, or in the edu- 
cative and social importance that shall be accorded to them. 
There really should be no insurmountable difficulty to be 
encountered by Catholic schools in forming a standardising 
agency of their own, which would have valid standing before 
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and by all other agencies. In that way not only minimum 
essentials in secular subjects could be satisfied, but even 
higher standards attained, and religious subjects given their 
proper time-unit and credit placement which they should 
have in Catholic educational institutions. It has long been 
unfortunate for the cause of religion and of right living that 
religion has so often been thought of as a tacked-on subject, 
with decreasing regard for its value and importance, because 
it did not gain entrance on the credit register and ledger. 

There are also problems of form and matter or of content 
and method which are integral with those of the rights of 
religion in education and in the homes and the schools. God 
and religion have more than mere rights of recognition and 
existence in the lives of creatures and the institutions which 
they set up,—they should be effective in moulding and di- 
recting the lives of those who accept them. Religion in edu- 
cation should be so constituted that religious culture will 
prevail in keeping with the primal aims and ends of religion 
and the rights of God. 

Under conditions and circumstances, which make it at all 
possible for religious educational forces to do what is their 
bounded duty, religious elements should direct the forma- 
tion of the curricula and provide the ends and standards of 
motivation for the whole educative process. Religion should 
thus become the leaven of the whole educational program, 
and religious motivation should thus dominate the life of 
the individuals and the corporate life of the institution. The 
results of this procedure will show forth in making the prod- 
uct of Catholic education different from such as come from 
laicizing and secularizing surroundings. The product of the 
religious school must become different in the effective saving 
of revealed religion to our civilization in the large. 


This means that religious values and standards are to 
dominate the culture that is to characterize the Catholic 
institution of learning, and that all of these are to be so 
deeply embedded in the nature and character of the attend- 
ants that the culture will endure in a prevailing way in life. 
The knowledge of religion should thus be more than bal- 
anced by the application of religion to living and conduct. 
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People love their culture because it is so much one with them- 
selves, and when religion, in its truest sense, is made a cul- 
ture, instead of a mere knowledge, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the learners will love it. Thus far has religion 
in the class room and in the home fallen far short of this 
realizable ideal, and the distaste or apathy created by the 
methods has pursued the young into maturer years. It is dif- 
ficult to interest them after school years in any constructive 
study of that which may have religious implications, while, 
in truth, such associations should stimulate them to a high 
degree of interest in and culture of moral values, which 
would enable moral conduct to keep a pace as rapid in 
growth as the rest of civilization. In this regard university, 
college and high school faculties have much to be apprised 
of in respect to the progress of method in the elementary 
grades. 

Life, culture, and religion are organic just as the mystical 
body of Christ is organic. They are not just this or that 
sector, fragment, or phase, but the total substance and sub- 
sistance. In life, religion and the mystical body, culture is 
moral and respects the levels and the development of life. 
It is different in degree in the child and in the adult, although 
both have the identical culture, because both are on the true 
way but with a varying approximation to the ideals of Chris- 
tian living. 

To effect these degrees of culture the levels of life and 
its development on the several levels must be regarded. Life 
is physically, emotionally, socially, morally, aesthetically, 
and religiously conditioned in varying ways in the infant 
and in the several psychological levels up to old age.. From 
maternity to maturity there are levels of growth and interest, 
and religion as a life assuredly regards these because it, too, 
is organic and has within itself the several phases of inner 
development. In this concept culture is a continuous process, 
which may not be discontinued after the formative years to 
be disfigured or ruined by after contamination. In the pres- 
ent attempt at religious culture there is too much continua- 
tion of high school methods with college groups, and of col- 
lege methods with university groups, and this without regard 
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for the different mental levels and problems of religious 
growth. The reverse is true regarding content and materials 
and truths, and those which could only be used effectively 
in high schools are made the subject of instruction in the 
grades, and thus also with regard to the college in its relation 
to the high school. 

There is the big problem of how to develop the educative 
process on the several levels that religious culture may be in 
harmony with the needs and capacities of children, youth 
and adults on their levels of growth and development. It is 
easily apparent that it cannot begin in the home and kinder- 
garten levels until the contents and methods of such culture 
have become a functional possibility in the attitudes, inter- 
ests, and activities of those who are to bring it through 
situations, activities, knowledges, and atmosphere to these 
levels. The program must be made a part of university, col- 
lege, and adult study groups, before it can be brought effec- 
tively into the senior and junior high, the elementary, the 
primary grades, the kindergarten and the nursery, because 
there is too much depth of understanding and skillful use 
of the educative tools to expect the process to be initiated 
and carried on by those who are now at the bottom of the 
educational ladder. Such culture is not only based on a 
scientific knowledge of religion but also on the artful living, 
which makes the knowledge a real leaven of the whole per- 
sonality of those who are to make such culture contagious, 
so that learning religion may be made a less mechanized 
process and more a mode of living. 

The whole problem of Catholic culture must thus be first 
duly regarded in university and college courses and circles, 
and in program for adult study groups. The rights of God 
and of His religion must become an increasing burden, but 
of course, of pleasure, to those, who can bring it to the lower 
levels and give them their place of influence in all of life. 

Such Catholic culture is not an anemic but a life moulding 
force, and shows itself in individuals and groups in the atti- 
tudes and viewpoint that they take on all questions that in- 
volve values and relationships. The development of these is 
to be the effect of the methods to be used, because vital and 
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sincere attitudes are not merely intellectual but very much a 
part of the expression of the total personality. How to pro- 
duce this culture becomes a problem of methods, and in 
theories and practice related to methods the normal schools 
in novitiates, departments of education in colleges and uni- 
versities, and generally in teacher-training courses, should 
lead the way and provide the necessary leadership in courses 
and methods for the effecting of Catholic culture. The cul- 
ture and practice of religion are truly something different 
for high school, college, and university students, and men 
and women in the affairs of the world than for those in 
childhood years and surroundings. Too many have thus far 
been satisfied with their childhood cultures and follow the 
mechanized forms of religion, and do not grow to the stature 
of manhood and womanhood in their abilities to live, accord- 
ing to and to satisfy their religious needs, by maturing their 
religious concepts and practices, but just fall in to the cur- 
rents of life around. 

Such culture is continuously modified by the new eras, 
which produce a new social surrouding and raise new tempta- 
tions, questions, and problems of faith and morals. The con- 
tent of religion must receive a new emphasis in certain of 
its principles and practices to meet adjustment problems for 
both old and young in the new and changing environment. 
There is truly much difficulty in our times in the outer sur- 
roundings, because there are at best only some remnants of 
Catholic culture in the economic and social framework and 
spirit of life. It calls for such strength in Catholic culture 
which will embolden coming generations to go into this en- 
vironment and by their consistency and influence to change 
it. 

Every one of these problems and questions have religious 
and philosophical aspects, so that true religious and philo- 
sophical principles must be active guides in the process of 
their solution. These principles and truths may not be 
stored away in the academic reservoir of the mind, but must 
be a part of the active cultural inheritance and standards 
and values that give life convictions. 


Scholastic philosophy and the great deposit of faith can 
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manifest to the lawyer, doctor, financier, economist, indus- 
trialist, engineer, promoter, scientist, teacher, and all spe- 
cialists in lines of human endeavor that Catholicism and its 
culture integrate knowledge with life in time and eternity, — 
that in each and every specialization in trade, in industry, 
in finance, and in life, there is some relation to the totality 
which constitutes this culture, and that this totality is made 
valid by the relationship of all truths, principles, and guides 
of human acts to God and His unending eternity. The mind 
given to that philosophy is prepared to make a definite anal- 
ysis of the direction the social outlook should take in every 
crisis of ideas and ideologies. 


Religious truth and relationships thus determine the valid- 
ities and consequently the mortalities in all other relation- 
ships. Viewed in its graded aspects what is scientific may 
not be social, and what is social may not be ethical, and 
what may be ethical may not be moral and religious, and 
thus a valid guide of life and conduct. The profit and price 
motives led to an age of materialistic culture, but the ethical 
qualities in the profit and price system could not justify the 
type of culture. Materialistic concepts of life led to the 
prevalence of the abnormal culture of animal instincts, so 
that in art, literature, and the drama abnormal psychology 
made the abnormal the standard of judgment and apprecia- 
tion; these had to be bad in order to be good to tastes di- 
rected by that motive. In that setting every boy and girl 
had to have some bad eggs in his basket to be socially normal 
and to harden them against the stings of conscience. The 
possibilities of the right and purposeful use of the animal 
instincts in a rational creature could not justify either such 
psychology or the consequent tastes, because at best the 
beautiful in its impressionistic phases cannot have per- 
manent value as an end in itself, because goodness and the 
moral values which it integrates, alone have finality of 
purpose. In a normal order the moral must prevail over the 
aesthetic, the spiritual over the moral, and the religious 
values over the moral. A picture, a book or a drama may 
propose the beautiful but result in moral evil and harm, and 
thus destroy the very reason for their existence. The inven- 
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tive genius of man made a higher level of living possible 
through the control of natural forces, but that did not justify 
a generation of fools and wastrels to think of humankind as 
a race of robots to live in a degenerating cesspool, by dead- 
ening for time out of mind every spiritual faculty in the dis- 
regard of every spiritual value. 

A surgeon may perform an operation with technical and 
scientific precision and perfection; his science may be the 
last word of science, but his operation may be antisocial. 
It might under other circumstances and purposes be social, 
but it might be anti-moral, because it could be violative of 
the God-given rights of His creatures. Catholic culture 
would demand that the university bring all of such truth 
and principles into the training of the future surgeon, if 
he is to transmit such culture to adult study groups, to the 
community, to the class room, and to his own home. The 
materialistic and formal practice of his religion in the ac- 
customed forms will not constitute him a man of Catholic 
culture and a bearer of the Catholic tradition. His Catholic 
culture should make it possible for him to become increas- 
ingly convinced regarding the ethical values that should 
dominate his practice. 

The same values in Catholic culture should dominate the 
masters of the legal profession, but of course as seen from 
a different aspect. The law has become an instrument of 
such vast social value in modern civilization that its nature 
and proper administration are directive of much of the ma- 
chinery of governments and of society in its world-wide 
ranges. In many minds and especially the legal, the law has 
superseded morals and the natural law to such an extent 
that conscience and mental integrity are enacting a very 
minor role in vast sectors of human relations. 

This is all despite the fact that Divine justice, conscience, 
integrity and the moral law are the divine and natural guides 
of individuals, society and the nations in a wholesome course 
towards better conditions and ways for all. The machinery 
of normal life can only be kept going by a generous effort at 
the observance of the law that is the eternal guide. It is 
not amazing then that in our era the law which has been 
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thought sufficient and all embracing should be run down if 
not out. 

The author of The Mirrors of Wall Street’* made the fol- 
lowing observations even before the Pecora Investigation 
had spread its revelations to the wandering gaze of an in- 
jured public, who were apprised of the running of their great 
financial leaders to their pots of gold and away from the 
moral code: “The entire training of lawyers is antipathetic 
to the right of the public to moral and humane considera- 
tion in modern business that affects every roof, bed, and 
table in the land. Lawyers are trained to support legal 
right . . . It would appear that a nation which prides itself 
upon the size of its scholastic enrollment has overlooked 
something in the matter of education. Possibly in another 
generation it will analyze our college systems and discover, 
barring technical institutions, that there has been something 
amiss. We may find that the training of character and of 
mind in these slot-machine colleges has been put aside for 
the making of business and social contacts, and that a lucid 
mentality capable of expanding to analyze and overcome 
life’s handicaps is not always delivered with a diploma.” 
This might be truly said in kind and degree of nearly all 
modern educational motivation. 


Even before the crisis became acute, long visioned minds 
were regarding some of the inconsistencies in the whole sys- 
tem of education. The author of Educational Problems’ 
wrote in 1929: ‘These are educational Dark Ages and we 
have no idea of our decadence . . . The special methods of 
this vast and venerable institution (the Church) should be 
studied by every social worker and teacher . . . for, though 
it may be often a little behind in hygiene and the application 
of science, in nearly all other respects it has much more to 
teach than to learn from those outside its pale.” 


Similarly with the teaching profession which is to be 
imbued with the true culture, which is to leaven the class- 


* The Mirrors of Wall Street, pp. 127-28. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1933, 


* Educational Problems, Vol. I, p. 629, Vol. II, p. 221. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company. 
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room on all levels. To the Catholic educator, the child is 
just different from what he is in the concept of those who 
pursue any culture but the Christian. He is different in all 
considerations because he is to the Christian teacher dif- 
ferent in nature, and he is different in nature because he 
has defined relationships with God, His Christ, and the Holy 
‘Spirit. Christ revealed this nature more than any science 
ever has or will reveal it. The teacher in that aspect must 
be Christ-minded and Christ-centered. Social philosophies 
in our era may rise to some primitive concept of the private 
good (bonum privatum) in its relation to the common good 
and welfare (bonum commune), but never can their concept 
and system or the culture that may be their product rise to 
its point of integration until they accept in their thinking 
and planning the highest good (summum bonum), who is 
also the highest truth (summum verum). There can be no 
good in common until it is conceived in relation to the good 
and the true to which all else must converge. 


There is no system or just truth without living and this 
must be so apparent to the Catholic mind since Christ 
amazed Pilate and stunned him into silence with the re- 
sponse: “I am the truth.” Catholic education like Catholic 
culture is in that truth, which comprises both living and 
knowing and both according to the life and mind of Christ. 
True Catholic education puts Christ into every process which 
is to have for its end Catholic culture. 


The child asks those who represent the Church to be informed on 
every danger to childhood; to be willing to learn from anyone and 
everyone all lessons that may give effective power in its care. The 
child asks those who represent the Church, to study with impartial 
industry the experience of all friends of childhood in order that 
they may conquer social conditions which defeat the purpose of God 
and write their terrible story in physical, mental and moral disaster 
to little children. 

Rt. Rev. William J. Kerby, “The Child and The Church,” The 
Catholic Family Monthly, Vol. xxvii (May, 1934) p. 6. 
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Eprror’s Note: This is the eighth and last article in a series by Father New- 
man that have been printed in the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION during 
the present school year. Father Newman is the author of two Religion books * 
that illustrate the simplicity of language and organization that he urges in these 


papers. 

With a desire to promote the teachings of religion, I have 
drawn attention in preceding papers, to a number of things 
which I think should be avoided and to several rules that 
should be observed. I have also presumed to proffer some 
suggestions which may be of value. To repeat briefly: (1) 
Religious truths should be presented in language that chil- 
dren can understand. Impart ideas not mere terms. (2) 
Help the children to assimilate, digest, and correlate the 
ideas presented. (3) If a textbook be used, let it be one that 
is written in intelligible language. If texts such as the Balti- 
more and the Deharbe be used, these must first be translated 
into children’s English. (4) Make use of pedagogical princi- 
ples which are recognized as sound; e.g., use the psychologi- 
cal rather than the scientific method of presentation of the 
subject matter; proceed from the known to the unknown; 
present one idea at a time; introduce technical terms gradu- 





* Reverend Joseph A. Newman. Catechism. Small and Large Sizes. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1931. Small size, pp. 64. Large size, 
pp. 159. 
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ally as the pupils advance; as far as possible use concrete 
rather than abstract language, etc. (5) Probably it would be 
better to discontinue the question-and-answer text (which 
form of text is very much like presenting religious doctrine in 
the form of capsules of predigested-food) and adopt a text 
which uses the narrative or descriptive form, such as is being 
done in every other branch except religion. 

To make clear what I have said, possibly it would not be 
out of order to offer two specimen catechetical instructions: 
one of which I think will illustrate what is unpedagogic, the 
other which, in a measure, will exemplify one way of meeting 
pedagogical requirements. I select as a subject: “contrition 
or sorrow for sin.” 

The following specimen I regard as unpedagogical for chil- 
dren. “Contrition or sorrow for sin is a hatred of sin and a 
true grief of the soul for having offended God, with a firm 
purpose of sinning no more.” The word contrition means a 
breaking to pieces: and consequently a heart filled with 
contrition means a heart broken with grief for sin. (a) In 
the first place, contrition implies a hatred of sin, i.e., a detes- 
tation of, an aversion from, the extreme dislike for, or a 
repugnance which arises from the consciousness of the malice 
and evil effects of sin, together with a reversal of will, so that 
the sinner says in all sincerity: “If I had this to do over again, 
I would not sin.” (b) In the second place contrition implies a 
true grief of soul, i.e., an affliction of mind, a certain sadness, 
which inwardly grieves, torments, agonizes and crushes the 
soul with sadness: for since sin is the greatest of all possible 
evils, the sinner, on turning to God, of necessity experiences 
a deep grief of soul because of his sins committed against 
God. This affliction of soul, though primarily internal, is 
generally externally manifested. However, it is not required 
that such be manifested by tears or similar things, since the 
human will can feel true sorrow without any manifestation 
thereof through external signs. (c) In the third place, contri- 
tion must be associated with a firm purpose of sinning no 
more. The reason is that true penance concerns itself not 
only with past sins for which atonement must be made, but 
also with future sins which must be avoided. In truth, any- 
one who truly detests his sins will of necessity strive with all 
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earnestness to avoid all sin in the future and likewise avoid 
all proximate occasions of sin. Whoever is unwilling to do 
this, is unworthy of God’s pardon and deserves the divine 
punishment. The above explanation, I hope, conveys a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive idea of what is meant by the expres- 
sion “contrition or sorrow for sin.” 


We now consider the next question in the catechism, which 
is: “What qualities must our confession have?” The answer 
given in the catechism is: “Our contrition must be interior, 
supernatural, universal, sovereign.” ‘When is contrition in- 
terior?” The catechism gives this clear and concise answer: 
“Contrition is interior when our sorrow for sin does not 
merely consist in words but comes from our heart, because 
we detest them as the greatest evil and sincerely wish we had 
not committed them.” Thus the Psalmist says: ‘‘A sacrifice 
to God is an afflicted spirit; a contrite and humbled heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” “Our contrition must spring 
from and reside in the heart; it must be the real, inward dis- 
position of the soul. Mere external appearances, therefore, 
or outward expressions are not sufficient. It is not enough to 
recite acts of contrition, unless the heart accord with the 
words of the mouth, for it is to the heart that God looks.” 

In the second place, contrition must be supernatural, i.e., 
“Tt should be prompted by the grace of God and excited by 
motives which spring from faith, and not by merely natural 
motives.” The word prompted means: “brought into our 
mind”; merely natural motives are motives “not caused by 
God’s grace.” Our motives should be those “which are taught 
by faith, and excited in us by the Holy Ghost,” etc., etc., etc. 

The above gives an idea of what I contend is an unpeda- 
gogical presentation of religious teaching for children. I 
maintain that both language and method used are for ad- 
vanced students and not for children in the elementary 
grades. I find no fault with what is presented, but with the 
manner in which the subject matter is presented. 

It seems to me that a simpler method of presenting Catho- 
lic doctrine conforms better to sound pedagogics. Perhaps 
the following will serve as an illustration. I intend this speci- 
men instruction for children of the fourth or fifth grades. 
Our subject is the same: “Contrition or sorrow for sin.” 
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Introduction. 


After we have tried to remember our sins, and how many 
times we have committed each sin, and thus see our souls as 
God sees them—in other words, examined our conscience, 
our next step is to try, with God’s help, to be sorry for our 
sins. We must be sorry for our sins, because God will not 
forgive them unless we are sorry. God sometimes forgives 
the sins of people who do not go to confession, but never for- 
gives the sins of those who are not sorry for them. (Ques- 
tion the children on the preceding lesson. ) 


Aim. 
Now let us see what sorrow for sin is, and what kind of sor- 


row we must have. A word which means the same thing as 
sorrow for sin is contrition. 


Presentation. 


To show what contrition or sorrow for sin means, I shall 
tell you a story. Once Our Lord was invited by a rich man, 


whose name was Simon, to take dinner with him. When our 
Lord came to the home of Simon, Simon did not show our 
Lord much respect. It might be well to say that at the time 
our Savior lived on earth, well-to-do people received their 
visitors in this way: when the visitor came, he was met at the 
front door, his sandals were removed, his feet were washed, 
he was welcomed with a kiss, and upon his head a sweet 
smelling perfume was poured. Instead of sitting at table as 
we do, people “reclined,” that is, they partly lay down at 
table. 

While Our Lord and Simon thus “reclined” at table, a wo- 
man who was known to be a sinner, entered the room. She 
carried a jar of perfume. She immediately knelt down at the 
feet of Our Lord, and weeping with sorrow for her sins, she 
let her tears fall upon His feet, and unfastening her long 
flowing hair, with it she wiped away the tears. Then she 
poured sweet smelling perfume upon His feet. This woman 
did these things because she loved Our Lord and because she 
was so sorry for the sins she had committed. 


Simon was surprised that Jesus would permit such a sinful 
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woman to come near Him, yet he said nothing. Our Savior 
knew what Simon was thinking about and said to him: 
“Simon dost thou see this woman? I came into thy house, 
and thou gavest Me no water for My feet; but she washed 
My feet with tears and wiped them with her hair. Thou 
gavest Me no kiss, but she hath not ceased to kiss My feet. 
My head with oil thou didst not anoint, but she hath anoint- 
ed My feet. Wherefore I say to thee: many sins are forgiven 
her, because she hath loved much.” And to the woman Jesus 
said: “Thy sins are forgiven thee; go in peace.” (The pupils 
may be shown a picture of the above scene.) The Bible does 
not say so, but there is good reason to believe that this sinful 
woman was none other than Mary Magdalen who stood with 
the Blessed Virgin near the cross when our Savior died. 


Explanation. 


1. From this true story you see that the love of God and 
sorrow for sin go together. We see that Mary Magdalen was 
deeply grieved, was very sad at heart because she had sinned 
against God. Her grief was so great that she wept. This 
grief of soul is a part of contrition or sorrow for sin. How- 
ever, it is not necessary that this grief be shown by tears. We 
do not need to feel sorry, so much as to be sorry. 

2. We may be sure that Mary Magdalen did more than 
grieve for her sins. As she knelt at the Savior’s feet, her past 
sins seemed very ugly to her. She did not like them any 
more. She not only did not like them, but she hated them, 
because her sins kept her away from God. In truth, she hated 
and despised her sins as something most disgusting. This 
hatred of sin is another part of contrition or sorrow for sin. 
3. How sorry do you think Mary Magdalen was, and how 
much did she hate sin? She was so sorry and hated sin so 
much that she made up her mind to quit sinning. She did 
quit sinning and became one of the great saints of heaven. 
This is the third part of contrition: to be sorry enough not 
only to quit sin, but also to keep away from whatever per- 
sons, places, and things that wil! lead into sin. Put these 
three parts together and we have the answer to the question: 
What do we mean by “contrition or sorrow for sin?” “By 
contrition or sorrow for sin we mean that we hate sin and 
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have a true grief of soul for having sinned against God, and 
have firmly made up our mind to sin no more.” 


4. We may be certain that Mary Magdalen had the right 
kind of sorrow, because her sorrow obtained forgiveness. 
Jesus said to her: “Thy sins are forgiven thee; go in peace.” 
Her sorrow came from her very soul; her sorrow was no mere 
outward show. Sometimes we see people who make a great 
show of being sorry and say the words of the act of contrition 
with their lips, but their sorrow is only show and only words. 
If Mary Magdalen’s sorrow were no more than mere words, 
Our Lord would never have said: “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Our sorrow should be as much like Mary Magdalen’s 
as we can, with God’s help, make it. When we say the act of 
contrition, we must try to mean what we say. Hence the 
catechism says that our sorrow should be “truly felt in our 
hearts.” This is the first thing required to make our sorrow 
the right kind. 


5. Suppose Mary Magdalen had been sorry for her sins 
merely because she was ashamed of what people were think- 
ing and saying about her, or because she was afraid the 
people might run her out of the city as a bad woman, would 
she then have had the right kind of sorrow? No: because she 
would have been sorry only because of worldly shame and 
the loss of earthly happiness. But she was sorry because of 
the harm that had come to her soul, which harm might cause 
her to lose heaven and go to hell; and above all else she was 
sorry because her sins offended the good God and the gentle 
Jesus whom she loved so much. So, too, we should be sorry 
for our sins, not because of harm that comes to our bodies, 
such as losing our health or losing our job; or because of 
worldly shame, such as getting a bad name, but because of 
the harm that comes to our soul, such as losing the friendship 
of God and a place in heaven, and bringing upon ourselves 
the punishment of hell; or better still, because by our sins we 
offend and displease God. Hence the catechism says: “that 
our sorrow be the right kind, we must be sorry for our sins 
because they shut us out of heaven, send us to hell, or better 
still because sin is a wrong done against God who is all good.” 
This is the second thing required to make our sorrow the 
right kind. 
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6. Perhaps Mary Magdalen committed many sins; if she 
did, Jesus forgave them all. Why? Because she was sorry 
for all of them. So likewise we must be sorry for at least all 
our big (mortal) sins. To be sorry for all but one mortal sin 
will not obtain forgiveness for any of our mortal sins. Each 
mortal sin is like a big chain that binds us to hell; and so 
long as one mortal sin remains, we remain bound to hell. 
Should we not be sorry for all our venial sins, we would not 
receive forgiveness for those venial sins for which we were 
not sorry, but we would receive forgiveness for those venial 
sins for which we are sorry. Hence the catechism says: “that 
our sorrow be the right kind, we must be sorry for at least 
all our mortals sins.” This is the third thing required to 
make our sorrow the right kind. 


7. Mary Magdalen wept bitter tears at the feet of Jesus: 
and we may be sure that she was sorry more because of the 
harm her sins caused her soul and of the injury done to the 
great God, than for any worldly harm that could happen to 
her. So likewise we must be sorry for our sins. The cate- 
chism says: “we must be sorry more for having sinned 
against God than for any other harm that can come to us.” 
This is the fourth thing required to make our sorrow the 
right kind. 

(It may not be out of place to suggest that a summary of 

the lesson be written on the black board that would include 
the contents of a teachable catechism on this subject.) 
8. An epitome of this instruction, which the catechism text 
should contain to enable the pupils to learn what is presented 
by the teacher, may be expressed as follows: “By contrition 
or sorrow for sin, we mean that we hate sin and have a true 
grief of soul for having sinned against God, and have firmly 
resolved to sin no more.” 

That this sorrow be the right kind of sorrow, it is required 
that: 

1. Our sorrow must be truly felt in our heart; 
2. We must be more sorry for having sinned against God than for 
any other harm that can come to us; 


7 


We must be sorry for at least all our mortal sins; 


(a 


‘ 
i 


We must be sorrv because sin shuts us out of heaven and sends 
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us to hell; or better still, because sin is a wrong against God 
Who is all good. 


Synthesis. 


What is the first thing to do to receive the Sacrament of 
Penance? What is the second thing to do? Can any actual 
sin be forgiven without sorrow? To what must we give the 
most attention in receiving the Sacrament of Penance? Tell 
a story which shows how ready Jesus is to forgive our sins. 
Name the three parts that make up contrition or sorrow for 
sin. What do we mean by “contrition”? 

Is it enough to show our sorrow merely by words? Is it 
enough merely to say the act of contrition? Suppose a boy 
gets a whipping for telling a lie and is very sorry, but he is 
sorry only because of the whipping. Is this sorrow the right 
kind to obtain forgiveness? For what reasons must we be 
sorry to obtain forgiveness? Is it enough to be sorry for 
some of our mortal sins, but not for all of them? Suppose 
someone was sorry for some of his venial sins, but not for all 
of them, then what? Suppose a man, through his own fault 
missed Mass on Sunday, and knowingly ate meat on Friday, 
and is sorry for missing Mass, but is not sorry for eating 
meat on Friday; is his sorrow the right kind? For what kind 
of sins at least must we be sorry? Suppose a man who stole 
a hundred dollars, were caught and lost his job. Afterwards 
he was sorry because by his stealing he offended God but 
was more sorry because he lost his job; is this the right kind 
of sorrow? How sorry must anyone be for his sins? Now 
name the four things required to make our sorrow the right 
kind. (The above questions are referred to as a synthesis, 
because the answers thereto, taken in order, constitute a 
putting together by the pupil of the subject matter pre- 
sented by the teacher. ) 


A pplication. 


Remember the beautiful story of Mary Magdalen. Re- 
member that to receive forgiveness for your sins you must 
have a true grief of soul for having offended God. You must 
hate and despise your sins. You must be sorry enough to 
make up your mind to quit sin. Be sorry from your heart. 
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When you say the act of contrition, try to mean every word 
of what you say. Be sorry because of the harm that sin 
brings to your soul. Or better still, be sorry because your 
sins displease Almighty God. Be sorry at least for all mortal 
sins; and be more sorry for having sinned against God than 
for any other harm that can come to you. Then Jesus will 
say to you as He said to Mary Magdalen: “Thy sins are 
forgiven thee, go in peace.” 


For lower grades the above presentation should be short- 
ened; for the higher elementary grades, more may be added 
and certain technical terms may be introduced. I am well 
aware that the above attempt is very imperfect, but I trust 
it will serve to exemplify the pedagogical principles to which 
I have directed attention. I contend that teachers, regard- 
less of method used, must master these basic principles and 
put them into use, otherwise, for the most part, they will not 
teach religion, only catechism. 


YOUTH AND MOTION PICTURES 


Certain it is that some action of heroic proportions must be taken 
if we are to save the youth of America from a pollution and de- 
bauchery the like of which America has never known heretofore. 
In vain do we struggle to rear great educational institutions, if the 
invidious character of the cinema is permitted to prostitute the 
character of our adolescent youth. So great is the power of the 
motion picture to impress the youth of the land that one hour spent 
in the darkness of a cinema palace, intent on the unfolding of a 
wrong kind of story, can and frequently does nullify years of care- 
ful training on the part of the Church, the school, the home. So 
great is the problem suggested by the wrong kind of talking picture 
that drastic efforts must be launched at once if we are to stave off 
national disaster. 

Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, D.D., Bishop of Los Angeles and 
San Diego. . The Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XC, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary, 1934) p. 146. 














SOME SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE MASS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 





ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 
Chicago 





Note: The following sections will appear shortly in The Teacher's Manual 
for The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls; an elementary school text. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND THE MASS 


Probably in no other year in the elementary school does 
the course of study in religion make more important contri- 
butions to the character development of pupils than in a 
study of Holy Mass. First of all, in the Mass, the pupil 
learns how to offer himself to God with Our Lord, the Divine 
Victim. The child is taught to consider what he must do to 
become worthy to make this offering. He learns that it is his 
daily life that counts. He, therefore, examines himself to 
see how he loves God and loves his neighbor. At the Com- 
munion of the Mass, as he unites himself to Our Lord, he will 
seek the best manner of thanksgiving, and again he will know 
that it is his love for his neighbor that counts. Wherein can 
pupils derive motivation equal to this—to be worthy of 
offering themselves in the Mass, of offering Christ the Vic- 
tim to His Father and of uniting themselves with Our Lord 
in Holy Communion? 

The above program describes an extraordinary source of 
motivation for living a truly Christian life. While studying 
the Mass the pupil will receive additional motivation and 
concrete instruction in the life of Christ, as Our Lord con- 
tinues the Sacrafice of the Cross in the Mass, and as His life 


Maria Montessori (Edited by Ellamay Horan), The Mass Explained to 
Boys and Girls. New York: Sheed & Ward. Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1934. 
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is pictured in the Gospels read during the Mass and com- 
memorated in the Liturgical Year. 

In listening to the sermons or instructions given at the 
Sunday Mass and in applying them to their individual lives, 
pupils have another means of character education offered 
to them, another factor that is not merely for the years of 
school life but for the years of adult life as well. 

Lastly, but most important, and without which teachers 
labor in vain, there is the grace of God that comes to the 
individual with every Mass that he participates in. Where, 
in our programs for character education, can we find the 
equivalent to the opportunities offered through the study and 
participation of the pupil in the Mass? Specific instruction, 
motivation and God’s graces! 


MEMORIZATION 


There are certain prayers in the Mass that belong particu- 
larly to the congregation. These prayers are the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei and the responses to the 
celebrant. With the exception of the Creed, they can be 
learned easily and pleasantly by the class. On the whole, 
children have a tendency to dislike memorization assign- 
ments. However, it is possible for the class to memorize 
prayers and other material without being conscious of any- 
thing but an interesting lesson. This can be done when the 
teacher, at the close or opening of a period, takes a minute 
or two for the group to learn several sentences. With fre- 
quent review and with some new content added daily, it will 
not take long for the memorization of the prayers just men- 
tioned. Pupils will derive genuine satisfaction in being able 
to say these prayers in the Mass. 

There are a number of key words in the Mass that the 
pupil of fifth grade is not too young to learn in Latin. Ref- 
erence is made particularly to those Latin expressions that 
have been included in The Mass Explained to Boys and 
Girls. If the list of these words is developed at the black 
board and kept posted there, pupils will learn them without 
effort. Moreover, the average pupil finds pleasure in learn- 
ing expressions in a foreign language. 





RELIGION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


“OUR MASS BOOK,” A CLASSROOM PROJECT 


Pupils delight in group projects. The preparation of a large 
scrap book by the class will add interest and enthusiasm to 
their work. Clippings from papers and magazines as well as 
pictures and charts may be included in it. Pupils should be 
encouraged to look for news about the Mass in the secular 
and Catholic press and particularly in their diocesan paper. 
The contributions they bring in should be filed in the scrap 
book and may, first of all, be used on the Bulletin Board. 
“Our Mass Book” should be prepared for some particular 
purpose—person, place or event. This will spur pupils to 
contribute to it. One way of keeping interest aroused in the 


project is to assign the pupils of one row a week to collect 
materials for it. 


CORRELATING THE STUDY OF THE MASS WITH OTHER 
SUBJECTS IN THE CURRICULUM 


Other studies in the curriculum besides Religion may con- 
tribute in arousing interest and appreciation for the Mass; 
for instance, the hymns that are sung during the Music pe- 
riod, the dramatizations that are made during Literature, 
and the poetry that the teacher reads to the class. This 
small volume is not a curriculum outline; it is merely a Man- 
ual to assist the teacher in the most profitable classroom use 
of The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls. The items for cor- 
relation in the following paragraphs will not be developed. 
They are mentioned solely to point out possibilities to the 
teacher. 


Very seldom is the pupil capable of reading poetry in such 
a way that he will arouse appreciation in others for the idea 
described. Better to have no poetry read than to have it 
poorly presented. It is, therefore, recommended that the 
teacher read the poetry selected to the class. The Gospels, 
lives of the Saints, and stories from the Old Testament that 
are related to the work of the course on the Mass offer good 
material for dramatization purposes. 

The art period may contribute in many ways to the pu- 
pil’s interest in the Mass. Copies of world famous pictures 
that are related to the Holy Eucharist may be examined. 
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During the drawing period the pupil can learn how to design 
and bind My Mass Book.” In drawing, he has an opportunity 
to study religious symbols, particularly those significant of 
the Holy Eucharist. He may use various objects related to 
the Mass in posters, clay modeling and designs. The book, 
Correlation of Art and the Mass * offers suggestions, many 
of which are conducive to arousing the pupil’s interest. Art 
Education Through Religion* likewise has many valuable 
suggestions. 


Mention has already been made of the advantage of using 
the written composition in My Mass Book as a basis of the 
diagnostic work in English usage. 


THE FRIDAY PREPARATION FOR SUNDAY’S MASS 


It has not been an uncommon practice in our Catholic 
high schools for teachers to guide students in a study of the 
following Sunday’s Mass during the Friday Religion period. 
The practice is one that can be adapted easily to the ele- 
mentary school situation. The study that the pupil will 
make with The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls will be 
enhanced considerably if teachers will use the Friday period 
in Religion for a special study of the coming Sunday’s Mass. 
It is recommended that a portion of My Mass Book,’ the pu- 
pil’s note book, be reserved for this study. The following 
items might be entered weekly: (1) The name of the Sun- 
day; (2) The color of vestment to be worn; (3) The lit- 
urgical season in which the Sunday falls; (4) A brief sum- 
mary of the Gospel that will be read in the Mass of that day; 
(5) Adescription of three situations in which boys and girls 
might put into practice the teachings of the particular Gospel 
read. If a Church calendar is a part of the classroom equip- 
ment, as it should be, different pupils may be assigned to 
report on the name of the Sunday, season and color of vest- 
ment, using the calendar for reference. The Gospel may be 
read silently by the pupils and then discussed, or orally by 


* This is a note book required of the pupil as part of the course. 
* Reverend Joseph Reiner, S.J. Correlation of Art and the Mass. Chicago: 
Practical Drawing Company, 1931. 

“Mary Gertrude McMunigle. Art Education Through Religion. Book One- 
Six. Chicago: Mentzer Busch and Company, 1930. 
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the teacher and followed immediately by the activities sug- 
gested above. 


In those schools where all pupils are provided with a mis- 
sal, additional exercises might be included, with the pupil ar- 
ranging marks in the missal for the Sunday’s Mass. 


During Units Four and Five, pupils may be given certain 


points in the Mass to observe on Sunday and report on at 
their next class. 


THE PRIEST AND PARISH LIFE 


Most parish priests are willing and even eager to cooper- 
ate with the Sisters in the work of religious instruction. The 
teaching of The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls can profit 
in several ways from the assistance of a priest. For instance, 
if the pupil is shown each of the objects, mentioned in Unit 
Two, by the priest, who is so intimate a part of the Mass, the 
lesson will leave a more indelible impression. However, in 
showing the pupils the objects that are a part of Unit Two, 
it is recommended that only those pertaining to a lesson be 
shown at the same time. The teacher, who is a good man- 
ager, will be able to conduct these object lessons in such a 
way that they will take the minimum of time from the actual 


classroom work and from the time of the priest who is assist- 
ing. 

If at all possible, at the time in Unit Two that pupils re- 
view the Sacraments of Holy Orders, it would be well to ask 
the priest to talk to the pupils on the vocation to the priest- 
hood. Sixth grade is not too early to sow the seeds of a re- 
ligious vocation. 

The liturgical sequence of the Mass is violated when Holy 
Communion is distributed before the Communion of the 
Mass. Authorities state that such a custom ignores the 
structure of the Mass, with man receiving God’s gift before 
he has given his to God. In many places it is the custom for 
the religious of the parish to receive Communion before 
Mass. If they were to receive at the correct time it would 
be conducive to a more exact understanding of the Mass 
structure on the part of the faithful. Furthermore, the prac- 
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tice of the Sisters in this matter would direct or at least in- 
directly affect the practice in the parish. 

The school has an opportunity to develop in pupils an in- 
terest in and devotion to parish life during the course of this 
year’s work. The parish church gives them Holy Mass. The 
idea should be utilized to help them see their place in the 
parish and the parish’s need of their assistance, now and dur- 
ing their adult life. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


The educator who has analyzed intelligently the work of 
religious instruction is convinced that the life of Christ 
should play an important part therein. During the course 
explained in this Manual the pupil has extraordinary oppor- 
tunity to follow Our Lord during His life on earth. With 
each Friday of the year he is guided in a study of the Gospel 
for the following Sunday. On Sundays and the great feasts 
of the year he reads the Gospel in the Mass and he hears it 
ready to him. In the Gospel he gets to know Christ, to see 
how He acted and to listen to His instructions. Throughout 
life the Catholic has an opportunity to read and hear read 
the Gospel of the Sunday, each selection making Our Lord 
more real. It is, therefore, a far-reaching habit the teacher is 
developing in guiding pupils to find interest and satisfaction 
in the Gospel of the Mass. . 


THE PUPIL RATES HIS PROGRESS IN PRAYING THE MASS 
WITH THE PRIEST 


Many teachers find it helpful to use some form of a rating 
scale in arousing pupils to special achievement. The follow- 
ing form is merely suggestive. The possible scores may be 
changed by the teacher who would wish them otherwise. To 
those teachers who would like to present this form to their 
pupils, it is recommended that it be placed on the black- 
board and that pupils copy it in their note books, giving 
themselves a score each month on the items listed. Of course, 
not all items will be checked at the beginning of the year. 
Teachers will call the attention of pupils to the items that 
should be rated as each new unit is completed. Only at the 
close of the year will the following be complete. 
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THE PUPIL RATES HIS PROGRESS IN PRAYING THE MASS 


WITH THE PRIEST 


| 


Nov. | etc. 


Possible | 
Score | Sept. | Oct. 
| 


. Do I always take a prayer book or | 
missal to Mass on Sundays?..............-. 5 

. Dol try to follow the priest with my | 
prayer HOOK OF MisGal ? .....ccccccsccecccness0e0- 

. Am I able to follow the priest with 
the “Ordinary of the Mass” in my 
a ae eee 10 

. At the following places in the Mass 
do I particularly try to unite myself 
with the priest: During the Offer- 
tory, in the Offering of the Bread?.... 
During the Offertory, in the offering 
I acai os re 
After the Consecration, in the offer- 
ing of the Consecrated Victim’?...........- 

. Am I able to explain the meaning of 
a 

. Do I know exactly what is necessary 
for the celebration of the Mass?........ 

. What are the two principal parts of 
ee eer ancctasmciekacnccscais 
What are the two representative ob- 
ROI A OR ose csnascanccsnzeeseorecore 

. Do I know the parts of the Mass of 
the Catechumens in the order in which 
NN asi citcreiiciedcccccncstsnctinconrctieine’ 

. Do I know the parts of the Mass of 
the Faithful in the order in which they 
I acc cre ema sk 

. When I read the words with which the 
priest prays the Mass, do I recog- 
nize my part in the Mass as the priest 
Says we, us, and our? 

- Do I know what is the best prepara- 
tion to assist at Holy Mass?................ 
Do I know what is the best thanks- 
giving I can offer after Holy Com- 
munion ? 

. When I read or hear the Gospel read 
at Mass, do I read and listen to it as 
if I really saw Our Lord talking to 
me? 

. Do I realize that in offering the Di- 
vine Victim to God at Mass, and in 
uniting myself to Him in Holy Com- 
munion, I have a very special oppor- 
tunity to receive grace? Do I ask for 
graces for myself and others, particu- 
larly during those prayers of the Mass 
when the priest is asking for these 10 
ras 
Total Score | 100 = 


beanies: | sent: | 
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SOME QUESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER TO ANSWER DURING 
THE COURSE OF THE YEAR 


The teacher may present the following questions to her- 
self at various intervals during the year. An honest reply to 
each one of them will help her in evaluating the success of 
her Religion program: 

1. Am I familiar with the progress that is being made by each 
child in the room? 

2. Is each child growing in the habit of praying the Mass with the 
prayers the priest says? 

3. Do I use the study of Holy Mass in getting across to my pupils 
the ideas of love of neighbor? (Christ continues His Sacrifice 
for all men; in the Mass we worship together and receive God’s 
grace; the best preparation and thanksgiving for Holy Mass is 
love of the neighbor. ) 

4. While persistent and always vigilant, do I avoid any require- 
ment or attitude that would make my pupils dislike the Mass? 

. How do my pupils keep their note books? 

. Are the assignments carried out under supervision? Have my 
pupils any tendency to copy from each other? 

. Do I evaluate the English usage in pupils’ note books in order 
to discover and correct errors, in English class? 

. Have I taken advantage of the opportunities to have dramatiza- 
tions during the Literature period? 

. Have I read poetry related to the Holy Eucharist to my class 
during English? s 

. Am I correlating the work of the drawing period with the 
study of the Mass? 

. With Unit II, did I arrange to have object lessons in the sa- 
cristy or church? Did I crowd these all in together, or conduct 
them, lesson by lesson? 

. Have I used the Friday Religion period in studying the Proper 
of the following Sunday’s Mass? 

. What have I done to observe my pupils at Mass, when they did 
not know they were being observed ? 

. With each new season of the liturgical year do I help pupils to 
catch its spirit? 





High School Religion 


LIFE SITUATIONS AND THE COMMANDMENTS 
OF THE CHURCH 


PRACTICAL AIDS FOR THE HiGH ScHOOL CATECHIST 


SISTER M. JOSINA, F.S.P.A. 
Cathedral High School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Eprtor’s Note: It is not necessary to note that the use of this type of content 
demands thorough preparation on the part of the teacher. Moreover, teachers 
must realize that there are situations in the interpretation of which theologians 
themselves do not agree. 


THE FIRST COMMANDMENT OF THE CHURCH 


“To abstain from servile work and to hear Mass on all Sun- 
days and Holydays of obligation.” 


1. Ray Chanders, an intimate Protestant friends of years, 
says: “The Catholic Church has no right to oblige you under 
pain of mortal sin to attend Mass on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation.” 

From whence does the Catholic Church get its authority? 
Why does the Church command one to attend Mass on these days? 
Summarize the arguments to clear up Roy’s objections. 


2. “I am going to church today, Mother, just to hear the 
music and to hear Father Smith speak,” said Rita Bailey as 
she left home one Sunday morning. 

Does Rita Bailey fulfill her obligation of hearing Mass? Explain. 
Why is bodily presence not sufficient to fulfill the obligation of 
hearing Mass? 

How would the situation differ if Rita went to church for the pur- 
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pose of hearing Mass but read a fascinating story book during the 
entire service? 


3. Bernard Quinn went to church on a Sunday morning 
with the intention of hearing Mass. He was out late the 
previous evening and, consequently, fell asleep soon after 
Mass had begun and did not wake up until the Communion 
of the Mass. 

Did Bernard fulfill his obligation? Discuss. 

Why does the Church exhort the faithful not to attend late Satur- 
day night dances and functions? 

When may a person be excused from hearing Mass? 


4. Mr. Becker, of the firm Becker and Johnson, claimed 
that on account of his business he was excused from attend- 
ing Mass on holydays of obligation. 

Discuss. 

Name the holydays of obligation? 

Why have these holydays of obligation been established ? 

What is the difference between the observance of Sundays and 
holydays of obligation? 

5. Mr. Cavanaugh, a carpenter, has some work scheduled 
for the eighth of December. At the time he made the ap- 
pointment, he did not think of its being a holyday of obliga- 
tion. He can just as well as not postpone the work until the 
next day. 


May Mr. Cavanaugh do the work on the holyday? Discuss. 
When may a person work on Sundays and holydays of obligation? 


THE SECOND COMMANDMENT OF THE CHURCH 
“To fast and to abstain on the days appointed by the Church.” 


1. Harvey Hennepin spent his vacation working on the 
boats. Every Friday, meat was served by the steward. Har- 
vey was a practical Catholic and refused to take meat and 
gravy. Rene Bedard, another Catholic, ate the meat when 
served. One day the steward said to Harvey: ‘“‘Any time 
you want fish you can get a can from the shelf.” 

“Rene’s a Catholic, too, so we can have it between us,” re- 
marked Harvey. 


“Oh, no,” said the steward, “Let him go. He eats the 
meat.” 
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What effect did the Catholic attitude of these two boys have upon 
the steward? 


Who do you think has the better chance of promotion? Why? 


Would the boys be obliged to refrain from eating meat aboard the 
boat? 


Discuss. 


2. Mr. Johnson is a Protestant father of a large family. 
His wife and children are devout Catholics. He demands 
that meat be served him on Fridays. 

May the children partake of the meat? Discuss. 
What effect has the example of the father on the lives of the chil- 
dren? 


What effect has the example of the mother on the lives of the chil- 
dren? 


3. Jane and Thomas are eight and ten years old respec- 
tively. Mrs. Harte serves left-over meat for the evening 
meal on Thursday during Lent? 

Mr. Harte is not employed in strenuous labor. May he partake of 
the meat? 

May the children? Discuss. 

How would the situation be changed if Mr. Harte were a hard 


working man? 


4. Mr. Kendall, a Catholic, was looking for employment in 
a large city. He did not have a penny left and was obliged to 
beg for food. On a Friday he was given a meat sandwich. 
May Mr. Kendall eat the meat sandwich? 
How would the situation differ if he were not in great need for 
food? 
When you are traveling may you eat meat on Friday? Discuss. 

5. Bertha Haley is not excused from fasting because of her 
duties. She, however, feels unable to fast. 
What should she do? 
When should this be done? 


What obligation still rests on those excused from fasting during 
Lent? 


Mention three other ways of doing penance. 
Name six classes of persons who are excused from fasting during 
Lent. 

6. It is customary in the Walsh family to begin the Christ- 
mas celebration on Christmas eve. Some of the children now 
past twenty-one continue the custom and partake liberally of 
candy and nuts. 
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Why is this custom objectionable ? 

In the early ages of the Church, how did people prepare for great 
feasts ¢ 

7. John Cannon refuses to observe the fast and abstinence 
regulations during the Ember weeks because he claims that 
the Friday abstinence and the Lenten fast are sufficient. 
Why is John, nevertheless, guilty of sin? 

Why have the Ember weeks been instituted ? 
At what time of the year do the Ember weeks occur? 

8. Mr. Larkin has been advised by physicians not to eat 
meat. In order to obtain more merit he vows to abstain from 
meat the rest of his life. 

Is he justified in making such a vow? Discuss. 


If later the physician permits him to eat meat, does his vow still 
bind? 


Discuss. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


“To confess our sins at least once a year.” 
“To receive Holy Communion during the appointed time.” 


1. Mr. Ritz, a careless Catholic, wishes to fulfill his Easter 
obligation of receiving the Sacraments of Penance and of the 
Holy Eucharist principally because he is a member of the 
Catholic Order of Foresters. He knows that if he goes to his 
pastor he will be severely chided. 

Is he obliged to confess to his pastor? Discuss. 

What obligation has he of fulfilling these obligations in his parish? 
What is the penalty of the Catholic Church for those who do not 
receive these Sacraments during the Easter season? 

2. Inacertain parish, it seldom happens that the penitent 
has an opportunity to go to confession to any other priest 
than the regular pastor. While fulfilling his Easter obliga- 
tion, a certain young man deliberately concealed a mortal sin. 
On the following morning he received Holy Communion. 


Discuss from the Easter duty point of view? 
Why is such conduct the height of folly? 


3. Bill Knowlton firmly maintains that to go to Confession 
and Holy Communion once a year is sufficient because that 
is all the Church requires. 

Refute Bill’s statement. 
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Why has the Church established this as a minimum? 


Show how frequent reception of the Sacraments is the surest indi- 
cation of a happy death. 


How do we know that frequent reception of the Sacraments is the 
wish of Almighty God? 


4. After a good confession and before receiving Holy Com- 
munion (1) Jack smoked a cigarette. (2) May chewed gum. 
(3) Mr. Jenden took a headache tablet. (4) Some snow 
flakes blew into Jane’s mouth. 

Discuss each one’s case. May they receive? 
How does the law of fasting oblige the sick? 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT OF THE CHURCH 
“To contribute to the support of our pastor.” 


1. In acertain parish, the pastor requests that each earner 
contribute five per cent of his earnings to the Church. Mr. 
Yeggy maintains that he cannot afford it, and on Sundays 
satisfies his conscience by dropping a nickel in the contribu- 
tion basket. 

Why is Mr. Yeggy not fulfilling his duty? 

What’s wrong with Mr. Yeggy’s faith? 

Of how much blessing is he depriving himself by keeping the Lord’s 
portion? Is this honest? 


2.In X parish, Mr. Sheldon was assessed $200.00 for the 
building of a new church. Although well able to give it, he 
positively refused to doso. A week later while harvesting, a 
horse worth $250.00 dropped dead in the field. 


Cite similar examples from your own experience. 
Why is God’s blessing withheld from such people? 


3. Under the Old Law, God commanded the people to 
offer a tithe of their possessions. St. Thomas Aquinas teaches 
that the people of the new dispensation have the same 
obligation. 

How do the people of today observe this obligation? 
What is to be understood by “The Lord will have his portion”? 


4. Donald Brunner, twenty-two years of age, has a per- 
manent position, is drawing a good salary, and has no one to 
support but himself. He feels that he is not obliged to 


contribute to the Church because his parents are regular con- 
tributors. 
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Why is Donald obliged to contribute? 
How could Donald be led to understand his duty? 


5. Edmund Bauer, seventeen years old, had just received 
his first pay check for twenty dollars. He was very proud of 
it and took it home to his mother. He urged her to change it 
and, first of all, to put aside his tithe for the Church. 

What led Edmund to do this? 


If his family were in poor circumstances, would Edmund still be 
obliged to do this? Discuss. 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT OF THE CHURCH 


“To marry according to the laws of the Church.” 

1. Jim Michaels and Olive Clancy, second cousins, wish 
to marry. Jim’s mother was a Catholic, but Jim was never 
baptized. Olive insisted upon a Catholic marriage. 

What must be done? 
Name the various impediments to this union. 


2. Mrs. Miller died leaving a family of six children. Her 
sister offered to care for the children. A few years later Mr. 
Miller marries his sister-in-law. 

What was necessary to make this marriage valid? 
Discuss Mrs. Miller’s spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Many people look scathingly upon a union of this kind. 
Why is this view often very wrong? 

3. Jane Dugan and Frank Sullivan had set their wedding 
date for March the seventeenth. For some weeks arrange- 
ments had been underway. About a month before the cere- 
mony took place, they went to see the pastor about the pub- 
lication of the banns. They were sorely disappointed when 
they could not have a Nuptial Mass, except by special dis- 
pensation from the Bishop and even then, they could not 
have a dancing party afterwards. 


Why does the Church forbid solemnization of marriage during 
Lent? 

Does this mean no one can be married during Lent without the 
Bishop’s dispensation? Discuss. 











—_— — 


College BKeligion 


THE ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE SPEAKERS 
ASSOCIATION 





EDWARD J. HOGARTY, STUDENT 
St. John’s University 
Brooklyn, New York 





To the teacher of College Religion there is no great oppor- 
tunity for relating the work of the class room to an extra- 
curricular activity of the college. The teacher of English 
has the advantage of the outlets for student expression to 
be found in the poetry society, the literary club, and the 
college newspaper and magazine; the science professor has 
the scientific society; the professors of classical and modern 
languages have the various language circles; and, the pro- 
fessor of Education has the usual group of student-teachers. 
It is not too much to say that the professor of Religion has 


not a similar student enterprise to which his teaching may 
be linked. 


From this viewpoint of the need of the teacher of College 
Religion for a related extra-curricular activity, it is altogether 
fitting to introduce the St. John’s College Speakers Associa- 
tion of St. John’s University, for that organization is a parti- 
cular instance of connecting College Religion with a recog- 
nized student endeavor. How well the organization serves 
as an outlet for College Religion is not the point to be 
stressed, but, perhaps, in explaining just what the Association 
is, its value may be fully demonstrated. 
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THE ORGANIZATION IN GENERAL 


The St. John’s College Speakers Association is a corps of 
Catholic college men with trained ability in the art of public 
address who speak on Catholic Doctrine and matters involv- 
ing its principles before various Catholic societies. The Asso- 
ciation aims at being an active part of the great movement 
of Catholic Action, inaugurated by our Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, by conveying Catholic truth from the college lec- 
ture-room to the meeting hall and the Communion breakfast 
table. Since its formation five years ago, members of the 
Association have made approximately six hundred appear- 
ances at the meetings and Communion breakfasts of Holy 
Name Societies, Blessed Virgin Sodalities, Newman Clubs, 
Circles of the Catholic Daughters of America, Boys’ Guilds, 
Councils of the Knights of Columbus and several other or- 
ganizations located in the metropolitan section of New 
York, Long Island and nearby states. In carrying on its 
work, the Association has been able to offer, quite success- 
fully, fitting substitutes for the political pharisees who speak 
at the affairs of Catholic societies. 

The Speakers Association is as much a part of student 
activity as the basketball team, the college weekly, and the 
Mission Crusade unit. Each member speaks as a Catholic 
university representative, and his services are rendered with- 
out any remuneration. It may be appropriately interpolated 
that one of the factors which aided in the founding of the 
Association was the tradition in speaking ability fostered 
among the students of St. John’s. This nurturing of speak- 
ing talent, coupled winth the zeal of Catholic collegians to 
disseminate Catholic truth, received expression in the Speak- 
ers Association. 

For its members the Association serves as valuable train- 
ing for Catholic lay leadership, because they are made appre- 
ciative of what it means to engage in the work of the lay 
apostolate. The college teacher and student, too, will be 
interested in knowing that among the members of the Asso- 
ciation a marvelous spirit of loyalty, enthusiasm and self- 
sacrifice has been kindled; that they have developed an 
insight into modern social events and problems; and, that 
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each member has the continued opportunity of interpreting 
his Catholic college training for his fellow men. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS WHO PARTICIPATE 


Both alumni and undergraduates of St. John’s comprised 
the group which founded the Speakers Association, and it 
has been the policy of the organization to include graduates 
and undergraduates in its membership. Most of the gradu- 
ate members have the background of their experience as 
undergraduate speakers, since the latter, except as in the 
case of a small number who are held back by professional 
and business duties, do not terminate their relations with 
the Association upon graduation but continue their work 
as speakers. At the present time there are thirty graduate 
and undergraduate speakers in the Association. The under- 
graduates are of the senior and junior classes of the college. 

The Association has an ever ready source for new mem- 
bers among a large group of undergraduates who are banded 
together into a sort of recruits’ training corps in which they 


are constantly preparing to become qualified speakers of the 
Association. 


THE PREPARATION OF SPEAKERS 


The whole of his Catholic college education enters into 
the preparation of a speaker, but it may be said that most of 
his essential preparation is received in his Philosophy and 
Religion courses. Since undergraduate membership is lim- 
ited to seniors and juniors, the philosophical and religious 
training of even the younger speakers is appreciatively ad- 
vanced. Besides, the Association has found that the students 
who partake of its endeavors maintain a high average in 
these studies. 


In the training of its speakers the Association enlists the 
aid of the Public Speaking Department of St. John’s. 
Through this department students, with speaking ability, 
are noted for membership in the Association, and applicants 
are given a thorough training in speeech writing and deliv- 
Each new speaker must be approved by the speech depart- 
ment before he is admitted to the work of the Association. 
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An important step for the approved speaker is his selec- 
tion of a topic for his initial appearance as a member of the 
Speakers Association. In this matter the new member has 
the aid of a “Steering Committee,” composed of the Mod- 
erator (a member of the Department of Religion) and the 
Officers of the Association, who will advise him as to the 
suitableness of the topic he has chosen or suggest a topic 
to him. 


After the speaker has picked the topic on which he is 
going to speak, he must prepare his speech and submit a 
written copy of it to the Association for approval. The Mod- 
erator, or another of the professors of Religion, passes upon 
the speech in order to correct any possible misstatement with 
regard to Catholic teaching. When the speaker later takes 
a new topic, he follows the same procedure. 

Each speaker is sent out with a prepared talk on a par- 
ticular topic. But he keeps in mind that he goes as the 
invited guest of the organization whose meeting he attends, 
and it is his object to add to the color and interest of that 
meeting by what he has to say. 


TOPICS USED 


As was previously noted, the Association is concerned 
with topics on Catholic Doctrine and matters involving its 
principles. The following list contains a number of the 
topics treated by the speakers: 

. The Miraculous Medal. 

. The Mass. 

. The Sign of the Cross. 

4. Miracles. 

. The Infallibility of the Pope. 

. Catholic Missions. 

. The Problem of Reading. 

. The Privilege of Being a Catholic. 

. Why a Catholic College Education? 

. The Simplicity of Christianity. 

. The Case for the Parochial School and State Aid. 

. The Living Wage. 
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. The Right of the Catholic Church to Speak on Economic 
Matters. 
. The Program of the Catholic Church for Uplifting the Worker. 
. A Catholic Looks at the NRA. 
. The Stand of the Church on the Right of Labor to Organize. 
. The St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
. What Happened at Two Universities, Oxford, and Paris. 
. Catholics and the Modern Movies. 
. The Place of Catholics in Politics. 
. Is the Catholic Church Intolerant? 
22. The Challenge to Catholic Youth, 
. Pope Pius XI. 
. Catholic Action and Catholic Societies. 
25. The Catholic Press. 


Other topics used by the speakers of the Association in- 
clude instructions on the sacraments and_ biographical 
sketches of different saints and martyrs. Several of the 
speakers handle more than one topic, but, as a general rule, 
each speaker is encouraged to become expert in one particu- 
lar subject. As he adds to his own knowledge on the matter, 
the speaker gains in enthusiasm, and he is able more and 
more fully to make an appropriate application of his topic 
to his particular audience. 

The Officers of the Association depend upon their own 
experience and discretion in assigning speakers. Most organ- 
izations desiring speakers do not specify their choice of a 
topic. A list of topics is forwarded to any society wishing 
to make a definite selection, and on certain occasions one of 
the speakers will prepare a speech on a topic, designated 
by a society as preferable to any contained in the list sub- 
mitted. The topic requested must necessarily conform with 
the general policy of the Association. 


METHOD OF CONTACTING SOCIETIES 


In its early stages, the Speakers Association informed local 
pastors by letter of the work which it was undertaking, and 
a large number immediately responded with invitations for 
speakers for their parish societies. Since making its initial 
contacts, the Association has found that a very advantage- 
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ous course to follow is that of relying mainly upon the qual- 
ity of the work of its members to spread its name. Every 
speaker is a means of introducing the Association to an 
organization simply through one of its members hearing him 
at the meeting of another group. The work is noted by 
word of mouth, and many kind priests and lay leaders are 
encouragingly enthusiastic in their recommendations of the 
Association. Too, the activities of the Association are given 
ample notice and opportunity for enlargement in the pages 
of the great coordinator of Catholic Action, the Catholic 
Press. The Association is deeply appreciative of the courtesy 
of those who have aided in increasing the scope of its en- 
deavors. 
































THE INVITATION TO OTHERS 


Doubtlessly, the work of the St. John’s College Speakers 
Association may appeal to many. It is fondly hoped that the 
outline of its organization may serve as a guide for College 
teachers and students who wish to engage in such an enter- 
prise. During the past year the Association had the priv- 
ilege of welcoming into the field organizations from two 
Catholic colleges in the local diocese, one of them a college 
for women. To those who contemplate the undertaking 
there may be given no better recommendation than that of 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, when he stated, “ . . . this gen- 
erous catechist apostolate will be a very vast field open to 
the activity of good people, a most efficacious means to lead 
souls to Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





ADOLESCENCE 


It is quite understandable that the idea of authority is the first 
thing about which youth begins to experience doubts. It must again 
be emphasized that enforced authority will lead to no good, certainly 
to no lasting result, and that there is need of special love, patience 
and devotion if the required attitude towards authority is to be 
re-established. 

Rudolf Allers, Practical Psychology in Character Development, 
p. 105. 








Research Investigations 


RELIGION TEXTS IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


A STUDY OF TRENDS IN TEXTBOOK CONSTRUCTION 


SISTER FRANCIS THERESE, SISTER OF LORETTA 
Loretta Heights College 
Loretta, Colorado 


Eprior’s Note: This is a resumé of an M.A, thesis submitted by the author 
to St. Louis University. 

A survey of the attitude of present day Catholic educators 
toward the teaching of high-school religion reveals the fact 
that they are interested in the problem and are determined 
to produce a worthwhile high-school religion course. The 
question of special interest today, however, is just how far 
this agitation for improvement has been reflected in the 
teaching of religion. In an attempt to answer this question 
the writer made a survey of the present status of religion 
teaching in the high school. Since education in the United 
States is largely based upon the textbook, it was assumed 
that a study of the religion textbooks now used in the Cath- 
olic high schools would reveal present trends in religion 
teaching. Hence, questionnaires were sent to Catholic high 
schools in all parts of the country to obtain information con- 
cerning the textbooks actually in use, the attitude of the in- 
structors toward these texts, the degree to which supple- 
mentary texts are advocated, the attitude toward workbooks 
in religion, and the method of selecting the texts. 

Questionnaires were sent to 280 schools and replies were 
received from 138 principals. A diocesan superintendent re- 
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plied for 32 diocesan high schools‘ and a community super- 
visor for 7 schools, bringing the total number of answers to 
140, representing conditions, however, in 177 schools. Prin- 
cipals of 4 other schools returned the questionnaire blank, 
and explained that too little was known about the texts to 
give the desired information, as the religion classes were 
taught by a priest. The following states and dioceses are rep- 
resented in this study—States: Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin; Dioceses: Albany, Baker City, Baltimore, Belleville, Bis- 
mark, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Dubuque, El Paso, Green Bay, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Lincoln, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Marquette, Milwaukee, Mobile, Ogdensburg, Omaha, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Rockford, San Diego, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, San Antonio, San Francisco, Sante Fe, Seattle, Sioux 
City, Springfield (Illinois), Superior, Toledo, Tuscon, 
Winona. 

In this discussion the terms basic texts and additional 
texts will be used to avoid confusion as many schools have 
two or three texts in some or all of the grades. The following 
texts are designated as basic: (1) any text which is the only 
one used in a grade, regardless of whether it is doctrinal, lit- 
urgical, etc.; (2) doctrinal texts used with other types of 
texts are taken as basic; (3) when two texts other than doc- 
trinal are used in a given grade, a more or less arbitrary 
decision had to be made. This division is not an attempt to 
interpret the intentions of those who make use of two texts. 
Since the relative importance of the texts, where two or more 
were mentioned, was not indicated, the writer felt justified in 
making the division for the sake of clarity, believing that it 
in no way invalidated the findings of the investigation. Many 
books listed as texts in some schools were placed on the 
supplementary list in other schools. The difference probably 
arises from the fact that the former schools use these books 


* Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 
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according to some definite plan of procedure, and make ex- 
plicit and regular class assignments for them. Hence, al- 
though they are used in addition to the basic text, their use is 
too systematized and regular to warrant placing them on 
the supplementary list. 


The basic texts in use in the 177 schools included in this 
study present a varied picture. Reference to Table I will 
enable the reader to get an idea of the number of texts re- 


TABLE I. BASIC RELIGION TEXTS IN USE IN ONE HUNDRED 
_SEVENTY-SEVEN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Author Text 


Berchmans, Sr., John Compendium of High School Religion 
Borerman, THY nk ccenecisccseseee Libica 
Brother Leo : Brother Leo’s Edition—Imitation of Christ 
Brothers of Mary History of the Church 
RCD BO ceca sietesnicoctnaenceonces Catechism Explained 
Campion, Raymond Religion, A Secondary School Course, I, II, III 
Carroll, Patrick  .....................---The Man-God 
Cassilly, Francis J., $.J...............Religion, Doctrine and Practice 
Christian: Brothers: q......2.0<s:.. Catechism of Christian Doctrine 
Manual of Christian Doctrine 
Exposition of Christian Doctrine 
Cometey, Th. anne Question Box 
CRORRIRSOWII, Bs ccccccccicericncercnce The Mass 
Day, Victor 
De ttarve, Joseph, S.}.....-..— A Complete Catechism of the Catholic Religion 
DE TG i ccssinniescscnsanend Study of the Mass 
Falvey, Henry ..--- Apologetics 
INE TIN | sssetccetidass~cosenioencl Catechism for Parochial Schools 
Gasnarni, Cardinal .................... .The Catholic Catechism, III 


Hald, Henry ...--- Readings from Sacred Scripture 
Hart, Charles 


Kelly, Father 
Kinkead, Thomas 
Klaarman, Reverend Christian Doctrine 
Lallou, L. & Sr. Josefita Marie..The Missal and Holy Mass 
Laux, John A Course in Religion 
RN BONN, olcossactxeenncsorvcesicesaeeies «Church History 
OBrien, Thos. J \dvanced Catechism 
Oechtering, Short Catechism of Church History 
PMNS Bis pcphensecccctaseriesesnsestciatueats Baltimore Catechism 
Russell, William Your Religion 
SOON I asics scacecscccinanmccetaaen \pologetics and Catholic Doctrine 
RNIN hoceccesseccncnnacnccorcnamemasioeniaans Story of the Catholic Church 
Missal 
New ‘Testament 
Seal rte: Tie TR is iinssincicctsinscne Visible Church 
SSEUENRT, TORRE FF oc secsonnncsinecosessonnoee Externals of the Catholic Church 


ported. Table II presents the types of texts being used and 
their distribution through the four grades of the high school. 
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TABLE II. TYPES OF BASIC TEXTS USED IN THE RELIGION OF 
ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Grade 
10 | ii {| 12 
Doctrinal . omnes, 117 113 
Doctrinal and ‘Church and Life ‘of “Christ 9 
Doctrinal and Church History 
SRR GARR UO ING ic inecctiasnicinincscnnesnnnnennenonnennen a 
The Mass 
Church History 
Bible History 
Bible and Liturgy and Doctrine 
Bible History, Church History and Apologetics 
Qld and New Testaments 
The Life of Christ 
RNID se iscrcccuiscdeccavcnccssnncnsciisniceminncies 
Apologetics and The Church 
Apologetics and Doctrine 
ON 
Imitation 
Church History and a eer 
(eneral, ......... a 


Types of Texis 


rs _— 
me NNVOWAH! 


PO! 


165_| 160 
The tendency evidently is to increase and vary the basic 


texts in the upper grades, and the trend, especially in the 
twelfth grade, is away from purely doctrinal texts. Table II 
indicates which types are being substituted. In the ninth 
grade six types were substituted for the purely doctrinal in 
43 schools as compared with 14 types in 105 schools in the 
twelfth. Doctrinal combined with some phase of religion 
teaching predominates in these newer types of text in 
the first three grades—Church history, apologetics, and lit- 
urgy in the twelfth. 

It was suggested earlier in this discussion that the trends 
in religion teaching could be determined by a knowledge of 
the type of textbooks in use, supplemented by the attitude of 
the teachers toward those texts. Hence, an effort was made 
in this study to determine the teachers’ reactions to the 
religion books used in their schools, by asking them to list 
the strong and weak points of the text. The teacher is, after 
all, the best judge of the actual merits of a text, as she natur- 


* The discrepancy in totals is accounted for by the use of the lecture method, 


with no basic text, or by the fact that some high schools do not have twelve 
grades. 
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ally evaluates it, consciously or subconsciously, in the light 
of her teaching experience.* Therefore, the criticisms result- 
ing from this inquiry are worthy of note. It is impossible to 
include all the criticisms of all the texts in this discussion, 
valuable as it would be to do so. However, the list of most 
frequently occurring criticisms found in the evaluations of all 
the texts is presented in Table III. From this list the reader 


TABLE III. CRITICISMS OF HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION TEXTS 
WHICH HAD THE GREATEST FREQUENCY OF MENTION 


Criticisms Frequency 

Stronc Pornts 
Applicability to Life 
. Clearness, Conciseness, and Completeness of Presentation.. 
Adaptability to High-School Students 
Use of Scripture, Lives of Saints, and Other Examples... 
Tests on Subject Matter 
Lists of Study Topics, and of Supplementary Reading 
Challenge to Interest and Thought 
Psychological Method of Approach 

WEAK PorntTs 
Indefiniteness of Presentation 
Uy ON I ns ecesaseapcenintcntn pe 
Catechetical Method 
Necessity of Supplementary Material 


PHNOM WN 


i 
2. 
3. 
4. 





will get some idea of the direction teachers’ thinking is taking 
upon this subject, and of what points they wish to have em- 
phasized in the ideal textbook. 


In 50 schools, or 28 per cent of those from which answers 
were received, supplementary texts were not used. On five 
questionnaires, this question was not checked. On the report 
for the 32 diocesan high schools it was mentioned that sup- 
plementary texts were permitted, but none were listed as the 
choice was left to the teacher. Three reported well-equipped 
libraries but listed no books. The reports from the schools 
which use supplementary texts evidence two facts: (1) no 
one supplementary text is exceptionally predominant; (2) 
there is a striking similarity in the texts mentioned most fre- 
quently in each grade. The outstanding types of content rep- 
resented in the texts reported are presented in Table IV. 
From this presentation it is evident that the study of the 


* Eprtor’s Nore: We would add “preparation” or “background” to “teaching 
experience.” 
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TABLE IV. TYPES OF TEXTS MOST FREQUENTLY REPRE- 
SENTED IN REPORT ON SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 














fe 4 Grades 

Types of Texts r oy witnitlhae 
_ ea a eer i aT SS 28 | 27 
orentere -| 18 20 29 28 
Christian Doctrine . wi 11 10 12 12 
Life of Christ ......... . 7 8 9 
TALENT, | 4 5 6 2 





Mass and of the Scriptures predominates in the supplement- 
ary field. The study of the Life of Christ ranks surprisingly 
low, but this may be due to the fact that this subject is used 
in many schools as the unifying element of the regular relig- 
ion course. Other types of content, such as Bible history, 
apologetics, etc., are represented, but in no striking numbers 
in any instance. 


A general trend toward a diversified content in the religion 
course has been evident throughout this study. It exhibited 
itself in the regular class texts (1) by the large number of 
semi-doctrinal texts, (2) by a tendency to greater variety in 
types of basic texts, especially in the upper grades, and (3) 
by the use of additional texts of types different from the basic 
texts. This tendency was again exemplified in the study of 
the texts which preceded the ones now in use. With few 
exceptions the change has been made from an abstract doc- 
trinal type to one of a more diversified type. It is significant, 
too, that this trend received an impetus within the last few 
years, judging from the number and types of textual changes 
made within those years. 


It is reasonable to suspect a rather chaotic condition in 
the field of high-school religion as a result of the trend to- 
ward a diversity of content. The outlines or syllabi in 
use, or being prepared in dioceses, communities, and individ- 
ual schools, suggest an attempt to bring order out of the 
chaos, to present a variety of content in a systematized and 
effective manner. The tendency to establish a community, 
provincial, or diocesan text likewise suggests such an 
attempt. 


The predominancy of supplementary books dealing with 
the study of the Bible and of the Mass indicates that two 
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phases of the variety content are at least tending toward a 
fixed place in the religion course. The data gathered in re- 
gard to proposed changes in texts give some support to this 
conclusion, as the study of the New Testament and of the 
Mass are to be emphasized in a diocesan and a community 
program. 


The principle, “learning by doing,” is exemplified in some 
of the prevailing texts, but it has not resulted in a wide use 
of the religion work-books. Neither are projects as widely 
used as might be expected. The tendency does not seem to- 
ward a division of energy in the religion class, but toward a 
concentration of it. This idea is emphasized by the fact that 
forty per cent of the principals reporting preferred texts 
which minimized the necessity of a supplementary book. In 
other words, their idea seems to be to secure a text which will 
provide for the diversity of content without the necessity of 
supplementary work. 


The variety of content existent in the high-school religion 
course appears to be designed to meet the needs of the ado- 
lescent and to make religion practical. The criticisms of the 
predominating religion texts, collected through this study, 
are largely based upon these two ideas. The findings all point 
toward a swinging away from mere intellectualism in religion 
teaching, and toward a practical course which stresses “how 
to live rather than what to know.” 


LACK OF TENDERNESS AND AFFECTION 


The child expects affection, for in the absence of achievements of 
his own he relies on that knowledge of being loved and treasured 
for his own sake. This sustains his own sense of personal value 
which, as we have seen, is always a matter of inward doubt. Ex- 
pressed praise, as well as love, is of great importance, for it makes 
the child conscious of having somehow accomplished something, 
even though the sphere of his accomplishment is restricted. The 
affection that the child experiences is to him the symbol and guar- 
antee of that safety which he needs in the face of the difficulties of 
life. 

Rudolf Allers, Practical Psychology in Character Development, 
p. 37. 
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A REASONABLE EDUCATION TO GRACE 





REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary 


Webster Groves, Missouri 





Eprtor’s Note: This is the third and final article adapted from the Abbé 
Gellé’s work, La Grace a Dix Ans. The first and second articles appeared 
in our April, 1934 and May, 1934 JourNALS. 

The generalizations of the two previous articles may now 
be confirmed by some particular instances. First: priests 
catechizing small children in remote districts, where families 
sadly lacked religious fervor, evoked no response by instruc- 
tions on such terrifying subjects as mortal sin and hell, yet 
saw these children entranced when they discoursed on the 
love of God, perfect contrition and the beauty of virtue. 
With right consciences, these children played their games, 
even during the retreat, without scruples, and they knew 
that missing Mass was no sin unless by their own fault. This 
condition was due neither to the faith of the parents nor to 
any extraordinary piety of the children nor to any exact 
supervision of their lives nor to any special instruction. Yet 
again it was not merely stupidity, but rather the characteris- 
tic of their calmness, which appeared even in play, from 
which, without argument, they ceased in order to give them- 
selves to prayer and penance. These children had lived apart 
from the bustle of cities. They did not even ape their elders, 
whom they treated as a sort of race apart. The parents, 
while not practical Catholics, had impressed on their off- 
spring the need of obedience, submission and a sense of de- 
pendence. They had taught them some simple prayers and 
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how to bless themselves. The children were content with 
little and had few desires. Naturally the Holy Ghost finds 
such children supple instruments. And in contrast, the Holy 
Spirit will find indocile other children of ardent desires, their 
lusts constantly excited by street and table, who must play 
to veritable exhaustion. A calm, well balanced temperament 
is best for grace, no matter how much we may be attracted 
personally to more lively children, whom we affectionately 
style “little devils.” In the calm type we find fewer faults 
and more of the savor for God. Hence, the true art of educa- 
tion is to fix and keep the exact proportion between a child’s 
activity and its need thereof. We must not by overmuch 
direction either suppress its tendencies or stimulate them 
artificially. 

In another district of primitive manners, were found chil- 
dren who swore freely, said no prayers, gave no signs of 
piety, were restless and disorderly, the little boys rude to 
little girls equally rough in manners. Yet they had no con- 
science of sinning save in stealing from their own (not 
strangers ) and in lack of respect for their elders. They were 
not concerned about swearing, missing Mass or prayers. 
Seared consciences? Not so. In their swearing they intended 
no dishonor to God and were scandalised at such an inter- 
pretation. During the instructions they sang and prayed like 
little angels, grasped the nature of contrition, that God was 
to be loved above all things and were most zealous in multi- 
plying prayers both vocal and mental. Nor was it only the 
setting of a retreat for otherwise during it they were as usual 
yet not conscious of sin. The enigma is solved by a distinc- 
tion of St. Thomas: some duties are imposed by natural rea- 
son, such as obedience and honesty; some are discovered by 
philosophizing, thus respect for the aged; some are imposed 
by divine instruction, e.g., respect for the divine Name. 
Seemingly these children had not lost God’s grace, but how 
can they keep it, lacking the guidance of parents, frequent 
prayer, the sacraments and the calm of a balanced tempera- 
ment? Only God and His grace, the Holy Spirit with His 
gifts can avail them. Still this is the first cause, whence 
comes the first moral disposition, which is good will. The 
state of grace is less probable in children, who swear, steal 
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and fight, yet our God is the “keeper of children and the 
father of orphans.” 

A third observation is still more interesting. The most in- 
nocent children, with fewer faults and more fervor in prayer, 
were found in families who did not go to church. While 
children of families that kept up some religious practices 
sinned more often and more seriously. In fervent Catholic 
families, naturally Christian education consistently bears its 
fruit. But even in the above contrast, remember a child’s 
conscience of moral sin is no sure criterion. For in them ap- 
pear, with true compunction, positive signs of grace that are 
entirely lacking in children who show disgust for divine 
things, are insensible to divine love and are accustomed to 
the thought of being in mortal sin, with its implication that 
they neither love God nor are loved by Him, and caring little 
about it. Yet the difficulty remains that religious instruc- 
tion has harmed more than helped some children. We might 
answer that faith is the most necessary disposition, and the 
child sins because its faith gives a supernatural perspective. 
Others, lacking this, sin the less. But this simply cannot be. 
The explanation lies elsewhere and was already indicated 
above in noting that children must not receive overmuch 
direction. Children do wrong things, their conscience rebukes 
them, but do they lose grace? We will fix later the gravity of 
the sins of children, but here let us recall how notoriously the 
child’s conscience runs to extremes: every sin is mortal, hell 
ever yawns. Every moral professor has to combat the exag- 
gerated rigorism of his students so it is not astonishing that 
children, when told too much about sin, see its dangers every- 
where, think the occasions unavoidable and certain of com- 
pelling assent. But shall we suppose they lose grace? We 
must admit that one sins according to his conviction, but in 
children it is rather a state forced on them by overstrict in- 
struction, which drives them away from God, the center of 
moral life. It is not Christian instruction but the abuse of 
rigorism that is to blame. Today, no one teaches rigorism 
as a system, but certain practices imply it and poison popu- 
lar piety, as Pius X indicated in his decrees on the Commun- 
ion of Children. The deepest tendency of Jansenism was to 
rarefy grace; every conscience must confess guilt; it were 
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blasphemy to profess oneself innocent. Now the more there 
is of this “religion,” the more obsessing is the thought of sin, 
multiplying sins from erroneous consciences. Hence the par- 
adox that in less Chirstian surroundings, children are more 
innocent because heresy has not spoiled the work of God. 

Let us then outline briefly a reasonable education to grace. 
First, a quieting regimen, for calm of character helps to con- 
serve grace. Let this regimen extend to diet, to hours of sleep 
and to an order of the day. Authority shall be exercised 
rarely but firmly and above all things spiritual matters must 
not be made a bugbear. Secondly: teach children to pray 
more by contemplation than by meditation. When possible, 
let some physical exercise enter into their prayers. With 
prayers, the action of the Spirit is assured. Thirdly, the gifts, 
cultivated by prayer, are born of sanctifying grace and are 
the brothers of the infused virtues. Gradually the gifts must 
make way for more exercise of their sisters. Increase sancti- 
fying grace by the sacraments, especially, the Holy Euchar- 
ist. It is the only normal manner of increasing grace in chil- 
dren. Fourthly, perseverance depends on the virtues, and 
practically on the acquired virtues. Let us profit by the calm 
docility of childhood to form them to habits of thinking, feel- 
ing and doing, which reflection later on will convert into 
virtues. Confession is in the highest sense directed to this, 
and if used frequently, after diligently preparation, is second 
in value only to the Holy Eucharist. Fifthly, lest children 
come to think they do not love God, persuade them that they 
truly love Him with an exclusive, absolute and sovereign 
love. For they will not find God save in loving Him. Speak 
of sin as if children had never committed mortal sin and let 
us delete certain formularies of contrition that mislead them. 
Sixthly: separate confession from communion as already rec- 
ommended. Seventhly: enlighten children’s consciences. 
Relegate mortal sin from their thoughts. Be discreet in pro- 
hibitions and threaten eternal punishment only for sins 
certainly grave. Otherwise you have them thinking small 
faults are mortal; they will conceal them sacreligiously in 
confession and communicate in sacrilege also. 

Let us give this last point more special consideration. 
From our investigation of both mortal sin and grace in chil- 
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dren, we concluded from psychology, theology and specific 
cases that for the most part children are in the state of grace 
and do not easily commit grave sin. Some doubts may re- 
main because children commit so many sins. We have 
answered this objection indirectly, but a direct reply will 
show what we ourselves are to think of their sins and what 
we should tell children about their more serious faults. This 
will entail a study of the specific distinction of sins and in 
particular of sins against purity and faith. 

Sins are specifically distinct from their objects, by which 
the sinner excludes different forms of virtue. How far shall 
we attribute specifically distinct sins to ten-year-old childen? 
The table of sins in prayerbooks is useful for orderly accusa- 
tion and for the formation of their conscience, but what of 
the fact? Vices correspond to virtues, but clearly children 
act little from virtues as distinct, since it implies an under- 
standing of special relations of objects to the Sovereign 
Good. At the age of reason conscience directs them to love 
the Sovereign Good, to charity that attains it directly, but 
other virtues have little or no special meaning for them. Be- 
fore the use of reason we speak of obedience, but it is mere 
animal docility with no order to the Sovereign Good. With 
reason comes rational obedience but under what distinct 
formality? For the child, what is forbidden is bad. Missing 
Mass and stealing are both forbidden, but not under the dis- 
tinct formalities of justice and religion. Rather both are for- 
bidden by the law of God, hense sins of disobedience. It is 
not impossible for them to grasp the distinction, but actually 
they do not grasp it. 

This is important in judging their seemingly serious sins. 
Blasphemy, for example, is for them disobedience and noth- 
ing more. How grave it seems to them depends on their edu- 
cation and surroundings and, for most children, the theft of 
a few cents is graver than swearing by the Holy Name or 
missing Mass. Public and domestic morals still condemn 
theft, at least in children and the poor, but are indifferent to 
blasphemy. We can pursue this simplification of morals and 
reduce it to a workable formula: “What pleases God is good; 
what displeases Him is sin. “This equals the law of love 
given by Jesus Himself: “If you love me, keep my command- 
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ments” which is the unfailing source of good actions in chil- 
dren. Obedience is resolved into charity and conformity to 
the will of God; all sins are doing something forbidden and 
are against charity. But then one might argue that at the 
dawning of reason they would easily commit grave sin be- 
cause charity implies a direct order to the Sovereign Good. 
What saves children is that they lack logic. Children under- 
stand displeasure of God in the same fashion as displeasing 
their parents. Do their parents still love them even when dis- 
pleased? Children feel they surely do, even in punishing 
them, and they cannot believe it to be otherwise. So with 
God, Whom they displease even “to making Him cry.” They 
still love Him and they do not believe that you cannot love 
anything more than Him and still retain His love. Hence 
they do not sin mortally, else in every fault they would sin 
mortally and against that is the acquired presumption of 
their habitual innocence. 

Let us now try to determine the gravity of sins of impurity 
and infidelity in children. Those best acquainted with chil- 
dren say that with rare exceptions they offend against purity 
very early. Are these sins mortal? Purity is a part of tem- 
perance, the virtue which regulates the pleasures of touch. 
The principal matter of purity belongs to chastity, its acces- 
sory features to modesty. By nature children are virgins and 
normally they are incapable of the peculiar pleasure that 
forms the matter of chastity. But they are capable of certain 
organic sensations, which if deliberately sought or consented 
in with knowledge that these are gravely forbidden, are mor- 
tal sins. Such understanding, however, is rare. Rather chil- 
dren violate modesty, the guardian of chastity, and these 
sins are mortal or venial from the remote or proximate dan- 
ger of leading one to seek the pleasure opposed to chastity. 
This danger is always remote in children and they do these 
things mostly from levity and curiosity about things usually 
hidden from them. We grant there are some who precociously 
seek criminal pleasure. We place in a middle group others 
who act from a certain love of indecency, in spite of shame 
which is the voice of conscience in the child. Still this is not 
luxury and is not grave because of the remoteness of the 
danger of luxury. 
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But lest one conclude that there is no grave matter in 
immodesty before puberty, we note that besides personal 
modesty, there is public modesty, which good order imposes 
even on children and may be of grave obligation either from 
scandal, or the honor of the social body or the lasting interest 
of the child. We may in the case of children minimize scandal 
and social honor, but for the lasting interest of the child the 
laws of modesty must cover all cases, of children either 
vicious or innocent. Nor can we disregard the formation of 
habits. Even as small thefts are not in themselves grave, yet 
beget a habit, so children must form the habit of taking those 
precautions in modesty that will be necessary as soon as they 
attain puberty. But the obligation as grave rests rather on 
the educators for this cultivation of habits is beyond the nor- 
mal scope of a child’s foresight and responsibility. Hence 
their immodesties are to be judged more mildly than in 
adults, tolerated as they are in some sense by public morals 
and ruled still more by local customs. Confessors then and 
instructors must be cautious in condemning them as mortal 
sins and in giving too precise rules of modesty which will 
simply scandalize children, excite their passions and make 
them think evil where none existed. Nowhere should educa- 
tion be so judicious and quieting as in purity. Constant nag- 
ging on the subject focuses attention on this troublesome 
matter and exposes children to serious temptations every 
hour of their lives. Heroic virtue is rare, yet such is required 
that children never satisfy their strong natural curiosity thus 
imprudently aroused. They conclude in so acting they sin 
mortally and in despair they bid adieu to modesty and at 
puberty to chastity as well. 

But there is a reasonable education to purity which teaches 
children that all immodesty without a justifying reason is a 
sin, but only a venial sin. With age and the understanding 
of the mystery of life, it will be time to brand as mortal the 
forbidden pleasure, sought or consented in, as well as any 
immodesty that directly provokes it. Such is the education 
taken for granted in the Bible and in the early Church, and a 
return to it would greatly ease children’s consciences. We 
admire the sublime heights of perfect modesty attained to by 
some of the saints, but such asceticism is not to be imposed 
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on all under penalty of hell fire. This is rigorism which 
breeds erroneous consciences and leads to damnation. Sound 
instruction must be conformed to Catholic theology and not 
lead little ones into temptation. 

We will now consider sins against faith in baptised chil- 
dren, adding only a word on the unbaptised. In baptism chil- 
dren receive faith together with sanctifying grace. When the 
object of supernatural knowledge is presented to them in 
suitable fashion, the infused virtue of faith will be exercised. 
It is an act of the intellect, but at the command of the will 
and is essentially a free act. Hence an act of faith or a sin 
against faith is impossible before the use of reason. The use 
of reason begins with the understanding of the order of the 
Sovereign Good and in this there is found implicitly and 
proximately the first act of faith without which “it is impos- 
sible to please God.”’ We now place the problem whether the 
first act of reason is more meritorious or culpable, whether 
the first fully free act of a child is an act of charity or a 
mortal sin against charity? 

We must not disregard in the problem either human lib- 
erty or divine predestination, but ordinarily as Cardinal 
Cajetan remarks, “charity follows faith.” Examination of 
the child’s faith will then decide. Since divine love is never 
idle, we conclude that infused charity is exercised in the first 
rational act of the baptised child. Infused faith cooperates 
in presenting moral good to the intellect and charity impels 
the will to seek it. Thus ordinarily, though not necessarily 
and without exception, for temperament and previous habits 
may, through the senses, lead the child to evil with more 
force than faith and charity incline it to moral good. And 
this is why we must accustom the child to hear moral and 
spiritual purposes, for faith follows hearing. We cannot 
doubt the possibility of such an act of faith at the first use 
of reason, for the signs of the supernatural abound in our 
society and these suffice to guide the child. Its probability is 
a matter of estimating the balance between the tempera- 
ment and previous habits of the child on one side and the 
inclination of faith and charity on the other. The habits are 
to be understood as regarding some pleasure recognized at 
the first moment of reason as incompatible with moral good. 
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The inclinations of faith and charity include the antecedent 
and helping graces, in which the gifts play a great part. Now 
children class all sins under one common formality, disobedi- 
ence or doing something forbidden. But are they at seven 
years so deeply intractable? With astonishing ease they 
believe everything they are told. Their docility is not yet 
voluntary, we grant, but it is utterly improbable to argue 
that the advent of liberty will forthwith initiate unruliness 
and this in spite of the natural inclination to believe every- 
thing and in spite of the normal economy of grace. With the 
rare exception of children driven by faulty education to 
chronic rebellion, most children will, by the grace of baptism, 
begin their moral life by an act of supernatural faith, accom- 
panied by an act of charity. Even in the exceptions noted, 
they will more probably place the act of faith, though not 
vivified by charity. 

We must next consider sins against faith after the use of 
reason. We find children who speak oi religion, catechism, 
the teaching of priests and sisters, etc., as so many “old 
wives’ fables.” They express doubts on all things religious, 
even the existence of God, of heaven and hell. Are not these 
evidently mortal sins against faith? It is a delicate matter 
to decide whether these external denials really penetrate 
their intellect. For sometimes the child is merely repeating 
impious proposals he has heard, while on another mental 
plane he sincerely loves God. Such an anomaly is proper to 
childhood with its intermittent rationality. The child vacil- 
lates between simple, clear, full faith and speaking as if he 
believed nothing. When pressed he will often say he talks in 
this fashion to annoy his instructors. He knows quite well 
religion is true and believes it. The levity of childish age ex- 
cuses from infidelity, but none can doubt that the danger of 
apostasy threatens. 

Unbaptized children, if they be raised in Christian sur- 
roundings, give much the same impression of the state of 
grace and morals as those baptised. They, from the first use 
of reason, have known the essential object of revelation and 
can make an act of faith. Though they lack sanctifying grace 
and the gifts, still at the invitation of the Holy Spirit, they 
can direct themselves to the Sovereign Good. Most of them 
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appear to have done so. Providence does not refuse grace, 
especially to those who do not sin by their own fault. Yet it 
is hard to exaggerate the scandal of an impious society that 
familiarizes a child with the rejection of divine things, for 
when with age he must settle his reflex doubts and cease his 
waverings, the force of example and habits will almost cer- 
tainly lead him to fixed infidelity. No course in apologetics 
will save small children, for reasoning is not their forte. We 
must rather remove evil influences, purify their surroundings 
and in society, school and home make faith more familiar 
than infidelity. 

In conclusion, let us be optimistic and believe that chil- 
dren are in the state of grace, for the zeal of instructors needs 
the confidence born of loving children. This love comes from 
the persuasion that children truly love God and that the pri- 
mary work of instruction is to bring children to love God 
more and more. Compunction and fear are only the begin- 
ning of the heavenly wisdom that God reserves to little ones. 
Open their hearts to God, for the Holy Spirit will not be 
contained in narrow spaces. Experience will teach you how 
easily a wide formation of conscience, grounded on theology, 
protects and increases grace in early years. “Praise the Lord, 
ye children!” Their praise is most acceptable to God, for 
“their garments are white, they are virgins, who follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth.”’ 


PUNISHMENT MUST BE JUST AND PROPORTIONATE 
Everybody knows this; but what is overlooked is that this right- 
ness must be understood from the standpoint of the child. This 
means that the child must be conscious of guilt. In education, pun- 
ishment must not be inflicted in accordance with a penal code of 
regulations, for when these apply it is a principle that ignorance of 
the law is no excuse. It is the duty of the parent or teacher to make 
absolutely sure of the presence or absence of this subjective factor— 
guilt. If a child does something wrong for the first time it is entirely 
mistaken and often disastrous to punish him summarily merely 
because an act wrong in itself has been committed; one must first 
of all be satisfied that the child was conscious of wrong-doing. If 
he was not, then instruction should take the place of punishment. 

Rudolf Allers, Practical Psychology in Character Development, 
p. 41. 











New Books in Review 


The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls. By Maria Mon- 
tessori. Adapted for Use in American Schools by Ellamay 
Horan. New York: Sheed & Ward and Wm. H. Sadlier, Inc., 
1934. 


Doctor Montessori’s The Mass Explained to Children was 
reviewed in the April JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
It is a volume that presents the Mass to children in a most 
admirable way. This new text for the elementary grades 
is Madame Montessori’s explanation of the Mass with the 
English translation simplified and with study lessons for each 
section in the text. The new edition of the book retains the 
original Montessori unitary organization. Each unit has 
been divided into lessons. The study guide that follows each 
lesson directs the pupil in understanding the Mass and in 
the use and knowledge of the Missal. The Christian doctrine 
that the children have learned in the first five grades has 
been correlated with the various lessons in the text. Over 
one hundred questions and answers from the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, Number 2 are included in The Mass Explained to 
Boys and Girls. Objective tests follow each lesson in the 
book, and at the close of each unit a brief organization out- 
line is given to help pupils in seeing relationships between 
lessons and the unit they have been studying. The Teacher’s 
Manual that accompanies the text has objective tests to be 
used at the close of each unit. For each unit in the text there 
is a rich assortment of supplementary assignments. 


The Highway to God. “Highway to Heaven Series,” 
Grades VII-VIII. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee: 
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The Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. viiit-411. Price, 
$1.64. 


This is the last volume in the “Highway to Heaven Se- 

ries.” It integrates for the pupil the doctrine that has been 
taught during the entire course. All the questions and an- 
swers in the Baltimore Catechism are included in the text. 
There are forty-five chapters in this book of 411 pages, the 
topics in which are developed with explanations, quotations 
from the Bible, catechism reviews, reflection and problem 
questions and assignment exercises. The text follows the 
historical order. The following paragraph from the author’s 
preface explains the organization of the work: 
The beginning of the journey for the human race is after the expul- 
sion from Paradise as a result of the Fall of Man. How that came 
about for the human race and the individual man requires that the 
story of the Creation be told. That constitutes the first unit. God’s 
first actual help for man came in those familiar guideposts on the 
Highway to Heaven, the Commandments of God. They constitute 
the second unit of the book. The long-expected Messiah promised 
in the Garden of Eden came. Who He is: what He did on earth; 
what He did for man’s progress on the Highway and the achieve- 
ment of his destiny constitute the third unit of the book. The fourth 
unit of the book deals with the means by which Christ continued 
Himself and His work in the world for the salvation of men—the 
Roman Catholic Church. The fifth and sixth units deal more speci- 
fically with the means by which Christ continues His work in the 
world through the Church—the seven sacraments, and the com- 
mandments of the Church. The concluding unit of the book deals 
with several topics, prayer, angels, and as a formal conclusion of 
book and of curriculum, the Apostles’ Creed. 


Work Book on the Catholic History of Maryland. Com- 
memorating the Tercentenary of Religious Liberty. Com- 
piled and published by the Sisters of Providence, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Immaculata Seminary. General Headquar- 
ters for the Tercentenary Celebration in Catholic Schools 
and Colleges, 1934. Pp. 16. Price 25c. 


Teachers throughout the country will be interested in this 
work-book that may be used with genuine benefit by pupils 
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of junior and senior high school years. Our Corner Stone of 
Faith’ is the pamphlet upon which this work-book has been 
developed that offers map study, objective tests, study ex- 
ercises and outlines. 


Religious Survey 1932-33. “Bulletin of the University of 
Notre Dame,” Volume XXIX, Number 1, Notre Dame, In- 
diana: University Press, 1934. Pp. 143. 


In this March, 1934 Bulletin Father O’Hara presents data 
from the latest of Notre Dame’s questionnaire studies. This 
is the second alumni survey made by the University of Notre 
Dame. While the volume presents many items of genuine in- 
terest to all educators, comment in the present review is 
made on only three of them. On page thirty-three, fourteen 
of the two hundred seventy-four married men answering the 
questionnaire are quoted as saying that the “discipline of 
children” was a source of discord in their family life. The 
present reviewer isolates this item for the consideration of 
Catholic college educators and with the comment: ‘When 
will our colleges offer courses that prepare for complete 
home-living?” On page fifty-nine in the Bulletin are given 
those articles of faith that were mentioned in the six hundred 
and sixteen replies as topics that alumni were asked to ex- 
plain most frequently. Those that were mentioned more 
than ten times are here given. The number in parenthesis 
after each topic represents the frequency with which Notre 
Dame graduates mentioned the topic: Confession (104); 
Papal infallibility (46); Marriage (33); Divorce (23); 
Birth Control (65); The Immaculate Conception (21); The 
Mass (18); The Real Presence (13); The Divinity of Christ 
(10). On page one hundred and twenty-two of the survey 
Catholic colleges in general will find suggestions relative to 
the service they can render their graduates. Apparently re- 
ligious bulletins, pamphlets and alumni publications can play 
an important part in the after-graduation influence of the 
school upon its graduates. 


* Sister Mary Borromeo, Our Corner Stone of Faith. Washington, D. C.: 
Immaculata Seminary, 1934. Pp. 45. Price 25c. 
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The Lord’s Prayer. Pictured by Ingri & Edgar Parin 
D’Aulaire. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. 30. Price $1.75. 


Parents as well as kindergarten and first grade teachers 
will find it a happy task to present The Our Father to little 
ones with the aid of this text. It is a large book, illustrated in 
such a way that the little one who is learning the “Our 
Father” will not find it hard to remember that the children 
of all lands are his brothers, and that each phrase in this God- 
given prayer has a very special meaning for him. 


How to Serve in Simple, Solemn, and Pontificial Func- 
tions. By Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Pp. xv+247. Price $1.00. 


Those whose duty it is to instruct others in how to serve at 
the altar will find this text a most valuable handbook. 


The Catholic Way in Education. By William J. Mc- 
Gucken, S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1934. Pp. xvii+131. Price $1.50. 


The author, in this volume, presents in popular language 
the Catholic theory of education. Readers will be interested 
in Father McGucken’s personal scheme of education. 


A Compendium of Theology, Volume IV. By The Very 
Reverend J. Berthier. Authorized Translation from the 
Fifth French Edition by The Reverend Sidney A. Raemers. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Company, 1934. Pp. 378. 
Price $2.75. 


This fourth volume of A Compendium of Theology deals 
with general laws of the Church, particular laws, and the 
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obligations of the different states. Priests, seminarians, 
teachers and the educated laity will find this volume and 
those that preceeded it excellent theological references. 


“Quadragesimo Anno” Illustrated 1000 Slides. For Lec- 
tures, Study Clubs, Society meetings, Schools. Available 
Both in Glass and Film Strip Slides. Effingham, Illinois: 
Parish Activities Service, 1934. 


Father George Nell of Effingham, Illinois, has now ready 
the first three parts of his slides on the labor encyclicals. An 
announcement from Effingham says that the seven other 
parts of these illustrated slides will be ready soon. The fol- 
lowing titles of each part illustrate the character of the se- 
ries. (1) Rerum Novarum Reviewed; (2) Church and 
State; (3) Vocational Groups; (4) Capital and Labor; (5) 
A Living Wage; (6) Distribution of Wealth; (7) Socialism 
and Communism; (8) Abuses of Capitalism; (9) Recon- 
struction of the Social Order; (10 The Challenge. Detailed 
information relative to the rental of these slides and the cost 
of projections may be procured from the Parish Activities 
Service at Effingham. 
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